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CHAPTER    VII. 

THE  CHURCH   AND   THE   SECESSION. 

The  members  of  the  Established  Church  did  not 
bear  their  good  fortune  after  the  Revolution  with 
becoming  thankfulness  and  moderation.  The  dis- 
putes between  the  two  great  parties  about  the 
claims  of  the  Christian  people  continued  as  fierce 
as  ever,  and  with  various  success.  As  the  Act 
1690  had  been  repealed  to  make  way  for  patron- 
age, the  popular  men  contended  that  no  regard  was 
due  to  it  in  cases  where  no  presentation  appeared. 
So  to  clear  that  matter,  an  Act  of  Assembly  was 
passed  in  the  year  1732,  which  gave  the  power  of 
election  to  heritors  and  elders  when  patrons  forbore 
to   exercise   their    right.      It   was    perhaps   carried 
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through  with  too  much  heat  and  precipitation ;  but 
nothing  could  justify  the  audacity  with  which  it  was 
attacked  by  Mr  Ebenezer  Erskine,  minister  of  Stir- 
ling. In  a  Synod  at  Perth  he  preached  a  sermon 
wherein  he  told  his  audience  "  that  by  this  Act  the 
comer-stone  is  receded  from  ;  He  (Christ)  is  rejected 
in  His  poor  members,  and  the  rich  of  this  world  put 
in  their  room.  If  Christ  were  personally  pre^nt, 
when  I  am,  by  the  Synod  s  appointment,  in  His  stead. 
He  would  say  in  reference  to  that  Act,  '  Inasmuch  as 
ye  have  done  it  to  the  least  of  those  little  ones,  yc 
did  it  to  me.' " 

Mean  as  this  sermon  may  seem  in  point  of  matter 
and  style,  its  author  was  well  qualified  to  head  the 
multitude.  He  had  a  boldness  and  firmness  which 
he  exerted  on  all  occasions  in  supporting  its  favourite 
j>rejudices.  Though  no  orator  in  Church  courts,  his 
pulpit  elo<}uence  was  copious  and  keen,  familiar  and 
unpolished,  perfectly  suited  to  the  taste  and  calibre 
of  his  admirers,  who  loved  to  hear  him  hunt  a  meta- 
phor through  all  its  maz<*s,  or  inveigh  against  the 
(lejWtiuhjf  of  the  tinit»s.  The  loudness  antl  harshness 
of  his  tones,  joined  to  his  gestures,  accorded  well  with 
his  inflammatory  to])ics,  and  made  a  deep  impression 
ujKjn  the  lower  cbusses  of  people,  who  reganled  him 
as  the  champion  of  their  rights  and  privileges.  Nei- 
ther did  his  blunt  nistic  manners  hurt  him  in  their 
esteriu,  as  th<*y  were  by  that  time  much  pre|K)ssessi»d 
against  {K>lishtMl  ministers.  Perhaps  silent  contempt 
would  have  lx*en  the  l>est  answer  to  this  fanatical 
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ebullition,  but  passion  seldom  failed  to  beget  passion. 
The  sermon  was  censured  by  the  Synod  ;  Mr  Erskine 
would  not  yield  one  step.  The  ajQfair  was  carried 
before  the  General  Assembly,  where,  in  place  of  sub- 
mitting to  a  rebuke,  he  insulted  his  judges  and 
spumed  every  concession.  A  little  more  temper 
might  have  prevented  the  schism  at  that  time,  but 
the  patience  of  Job  could  hardly  have  borne  his 
insolence.  The  matter  hung  over  for  several  years, 
when  Mr  Ebenezer  Erskine  and  his  associates  were 
finally  deposed  by  the  General  Assembly,  1739,  very 
much  to  their  own  satisfaction. 

To  show  how  ineffectual  all  concessions  on  the  part 
of  the  Establishment  would  be,  they  had  some  years 
before  formed  themselves  into  what  they  called  the 
Associated  Presbytery,  which  ordained  ministers  and 
exercised  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  a  very  exalted  sham. 
They  likewise  published  their  judicial  testimony  and 
other  pamphlets,  which  were  bitter  libels  on  the  late 
General  Assemblies,  and  defiances  of  the  power  of 
future  ones.  Even  the  repeal  of  the  Act  1 732,  which 
had  been  the  cause  of  the  breach,  made  no  impression 
on  them,  whom,  it  would  seem,  nothing  would  content 
but  the  bringing  things  back  to  the  precise  state  in 
which  they  stood  in  the  year  1650. 

Numerous  as  the  party  had  been  in  the  Church 
courts,  only  seven  members  gave  up  their  charges  to 
join  them.  To  say  nothing  of  better  motives,  perhaps 
the  dread  of  depending  on  a  capricious  people  for 
bread  deterred  many  of  the  high-flying  clergy.     It 
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might,  however,  have  been  foreseen  that  the  temporal 
interest  of  the  deposed  brethren  would  be  promoted 
by  the  sacrifice  they  had  made.  Although  few  of 
their  adherents  were  persons  of  figure  or  education, 
numbers  of  them  were  substantial  burghers  or  farmers, 
who  thought  they  were  promoting  their  l^est  interests 
when  they  provided  for  their  pastors,  whom  they 
looked  on  as  confessors  for  the  faith.  And  a  little 
from  each  of  those  zealous  men,  joined  to  occa.<ional 
presents,  amounted  to  a  greater  sum  than  could  have 
been  expected. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  perverse  industry  with 
which  the  seceding  ministers  sowed  their  tares.  To 
their  former  congregations  they  seemed  to  have  some 
claim ;  and  had  they  confined  their  attempts  to  the 
flocks  of  the  unpopular  clergy,  none  needed  to  have 
been  suqmsed.  But  they  were  at  equal  {Miins  to 
make  divisions  in  parishes  where  there  was  not  the 
smallest  reason  to  find  fault  with  the  incum)»ents, 
who  were  precise,  orthodox,  Uj^eful  m^n. 

At  I^ogie  a  tent  was  set  up,  from  which  Elienozor 
and  two  of  his  colleagues  held  forth  for  days,  to  a 
great  audience  com|K>si*d  of  all  sects  and  parties.  Mr 
Duchel  [the  minister]  wsis  eonfessi-dly  the  ablest  man 
in  the  Presbytery  of  Dunblane  in  those  days.  The 
8oundne>s  of  his  diK^trine  eould  onlv  Ix*  eiiualled  bv 
his  loVe  for  the  jH»ople  ;  whilst  the  seholar,  the  gentle- 
man, and  the  Thristian  were  conr^pieuoua  in  lii*^  action^ 
and  language. 

As   soon   as   their    presbytery    became    numerous 
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enougli  to  form  a  congregation  and  endow  a  church, 
it  was  not  difficult  to  find  labourers  for  their  new 
vineyard.  What  had  taken  place  from  mere  necessity 
at  the  Revolution  was  repeated  on  this  occasion,  and 
seemed  to  accord  with  their  designs  and  wishes. 
Some  of  the  ministers  whom  they  ordained  at  ah  early 
period  were  mean  men,  who  had  a  mean  education. 
Furious  zeal  for  their  peculiar  crotchets  stood  in  place 
of  a  clerical  spirit  and  clerical  endowments.  Indeed 
their  very  cant  and  rusticity  seemed  to  endear  them 
to  their  people,  who  by  that  time  regarded  erudition 
and  urbanity  as  indications  of  unsoundness  in  the 
faith.  Yet  strange  to  tell,  the  prayers  and  sermons  of 
those  half-educated  men  proved  more  acceptable  to 
the  depraved  tastes  of  their  audience,  than  the  dis- 
courses of  a  Barrow  and  a  Tillotson  had  been  to 
learned,  pious,  intelligent  hearers.  Such,  however, 
were  the  genuine  fruits  of  spiritual  pride,  grafted  on 
half-knowledge.  Now  that  the  first  set  of  seceding 
ministers  are  gone,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  the 
rising  generation  an  adequate  idea  of  the  tones  and 
gestures  of  some  of  them,  who  were  greatly  admired  in 
their  day.  Yet  in  all  probability  they  were  not  more 
faulty  in  these  regards  than  some  of  the  Established 
clergy,  whose  sentiments  of  Church  government  and 
divinity  did  not  accord  with  theirs. 

One  would  almost  imagine  that  very  vulgar  broad 
Scotch  had  the  same  effect  as  Low  Dutch,  which 
is  supposed  to  humble,  and  sometimes  to  degrade, 
the  most  dignified   subjects.      The  pulpit  perform- 
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auces  of  some  of  the  fathers  of  that  sect  would  ap- 
pear as  ridiculous  at  present  to  serious  persons  as 
the  spiritual  interludes  of  the  middle  ages,  whieh, 
spite  of  their  absurdities  and  indecency,  delighted  the 
multitude  beyond  measure.  One  thing  is  certain,  the 
formef  would  be  reprobated  nowadays  by  nineteen 
out  of  twenty  Seceders,  who  have  no  longer  any  taste 
for  a  drawling  unnatural  manner  in  praying  and 
preaching,  though  they  adhere  to  their  congenial 
principles.  Tones  and  gestures  are  in  their  nature 
more  fluctuating  and  fugitive  than  the  opinions  of 
sectaries.  But  we  are  entitlc<l  to  form  a  decisive 
estimate  of  the  talents  and  designs  of  the  seceding 
clergy  from  their  own  publications.  Making  every 
allowance  for  them  that  charity  could  desire,  the  pro- 
moters of  that  schism  api>ear  to  have  licen  harsh, 
narrow-minded  men,  incapable  of  submitting  to  any 
regular  government.  Their  abilities  were  in  general 
bt'low  par,  and  thoir  learning  incon.siderable.  They 
had  an  unha]»py  talent  at  splitting  hairs,  and  of  taking 
offence  at  prrsons  and  things  without  a  cause. 

The  grievan<*es  of  whi<.'h  thi»y  complained  so  tragi- 
cally Were  eillar  unfoun«led  or  exceedingly  exagger- 
ated. And  could  they  have  accomplished  thiar 
favourite  purp«>ses,  religion  would  hardly  have  Wvn 
a  gainer  by  it,  there  being  a  degree  <if  ghiom  and 
austerity  and  ostentatii»u  in  their  manners  and  lan- 
guage which  genuine  (*hristianity  dues  not  warrant. 
Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  severely  condemned  by  the 
great  Author  of  that  religion  than  a  sour  pharisaieal 
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spirit,  which  spends  its  zeal  on  little  matters,  very- 
questionable  or  nowise  enjoined.  And  as  violence 
was  the  instrument  by  which  they  wished  to  effect 
their  plans  of  reform,  they  appealed  on  all  occasions 
to  the  people.  With  this  view,  they  contended  with 
as  much  fierceness  for  certain  superinductions  upon 
Presbytery  which  had  done  so  much  mischief  in 
the  Covenanting  times,  as  if  these  had  been  the  sum 
and  substance  of  the  Gospel,  to  which  the  present 
Protestant  Churches,  at  home  and  abroad,  had  given 
their  full  assent.  Though  Separatists  themselves, 
monuments  of  the  mildness  of  government,  yet,  in 
imitation  of  their  prototypes  the  Remonstrants,  they 
railed  at  the  toleration  of  any  sect  but  themselves. 
In  short,  in  the  first  stages  of  that  schism,  they  dis- 
played an  arrogance  and  conceit  that  would  have 
rendered  truth  itself  unamiable. 

There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  question  their 
sincerity  or  good  intentions;  we  would  therefore 
fain  believe  they  knew  not  what  they  did  while  in- 
toxicated with  passion  and  prejudices  of  long  stand- 
ing. If  their  notions  of  Church  government  were 
extravagant  and  mischievous,  their  theological  notions 
were  no  less  reprehensible.  They  professed  themselves 
the  champions  of  the  Antinomian  doctrines  which 
had  been  disclaimed  by  the  General  Assemblies  1 720 
and  1 722,  and  by  all  sober  Protestants.  Upon  these, 
however,  they  put  a  construction  of  their  own,  in 
which  it  is  admitted  that  in  one  sense  their  propo- 
sitions may  be  all  of  them  truly  afiirmed,  and  in 
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another  sense  they  may  all  of  them  be  truly  denied. 
Supposing,  what  may  be  true,  that  these  paradoxical 
positions,  in  their  sense,  could  do  no  harm,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  they  sounded  ill,  and  might  be  grossly 
abused  by  a  half-taught  enthusiastic,  whose  interest 
and  passions  stood  in  direct  opposition  to  his  duty. 
Without  concerning  himself  deeply  with  metaphysical 
distinctions,  he  would,  in  the  hour  of  temptation, 
flatter  himself  that  the  purity  of  his  faith  would  com* 
pensate  for  a  few  deviations  from  the  paths  of  virtue. 
But  whilst  we  disapprove  of  their  maintaining 
those  fanatical  tenets,  let  us  do  the  seceding  clergy 
the  justice  to  say,  that  in  their  practice  none  were 
more  disposed  than  they  to  make  their  hearers  vir- 
tuous and  honest.  Their  discipline  for  breaches  of 
morality  and  decency,  if  anything,  were  too  severe. 
To  judge  from  their  lives  and  converse,  one  w*ould 
have  thought  they  trusted  much  to  their  good  work««, 
and  little  to  faith.  Whatever  may  be  said  in  their 
justification  upon  that  head,  there  are  other  {Mints 
of  view  in  which  it  is  im)>o:i8ible  to  vindicate  them. 
Nothing  but  an  overheated  imagination  and  want  of 
sound  judgment  could  have  made  them  think  of  setting 
up  the  AsHi'mblies  of  1648  and  1649  as  patterns  of 
imitation  for  any  (*hurch  at  a  time  when  every  sober 
Presbyterian  condemned  the  conduct  of  those  conveu- 
ti«ms  as  savouring  of  frenzy  and  delusion.  Why 
then  rend  without  necessity  their  National  Church  at 
a  ]>eriod  when  it  was  in  a  flouriHhing  condition,  just 
what  its  best  friends  in  former  times  had  wished  in 
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vain  to  see  1  Why  vilify,  and,  as  far  as  in  them  lay, 
render  useless  a  learned,  conscientious,  affectionate 
clergy,  who  at  that  time  would  have  done  honour 
to  any  Church,  because  they  would  not  adopt  their 
peculiar  crotchets  about  Church  government  ?  Were 
they  themselves  zealous  for  the  doctrine  of  Calvin? 
So  were  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  their  brethren  of 
the  Establishment,  though  they  did  not  think  it  in- 
cumbent on  them  to  adopt  certain  opinions  which  that 
great  reformer  would  have  reprobated  with  severity. 
Did  they  avow  themselves  the  champions  of  the 
Christian  people,  inimical  to  every  invasion  on  their 
rights  and  privileges?  Their  opponents  were,  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  the  friends  of  the  lower 
classes  of  men. 

It  is  true,  they  did  not  make  it  matter  of  con- 
science to  humour  them  when  they  were  evidently 
wrong,  the  slaves  of  their  own  or  other  men's  pas- 
sions and  whims.  But  those  that  led  the  Church 
judicatures  had  long  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim  to 
resent  violent  settlements,  and  not  to  cross  a  well- 
meaning,  affectionate  commonalty  in  a  matter  which 
it  regarded  as  its  highest  luxury  and  cordial.  The 
petulance,  injustice,  and  rancour  with  which  some 
of  them  opposed  unexceptionable  candidates,  chiefly 
because  they  had  the  good  wishes  of  the  gentry, 
did  more  to  hurt  the  popular  cause,  in  the  opinion 
of  all  indifferent  men,  than  the  arguments  and 
machinations  of  those  that  laboured  to  introduce 
patronage,  or  at  least  to  set   aside  that  intrinsical 
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power  of  exception  which,  till  then,  all  parties  in 
the  Church  concurred  in  giving  to  the  bulk  of  a 
congregation. 

It  is  impossible,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  assign 
the  causes  which  actuated  people  on  that  occasion ; 
but  doubtless  some  of  them  were  influenced  by 
levity  or  fashion,  as  much  as  by  conscientious 
motives.  However  chimerical  their  divine  right 
to  choose  their  own  pastors  by  a  plurality  of  votes 
might  be,  all  the  power  of  wit  and  eloquence  could 
not  eradicate  it  from  their  imagination. 

The  more  effectual ly  to  widen  the  breach,  and  to 
make  the  deeper  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
people  at  large,  they  renewed  w^ith  great  solemnity 
the  Covenants  of  the  last  century,  which  had  all 
along  been  their  idols.  But  as  they  did  not  w*i.sh 
to  tread  in  the  st^^ps  of  the  Cameronians,  they  took 
care  to  add  explanations  of  them,  abundantly  per- 
plexed and  metaphysical,  but  suiteil  as  they  said 
to  the  times.  In  short,  their  minds  were  in  such 
a  feverish  wayward  state,  that  a  little  indiscretion 
on  the  {>art  of  Government  might  have  driven 
them  to  madness.  Having  already  bid  defiance  to 
ecclesiastic  su]>eriors,  to  whom  their  founders  had 
solemnly  promised  olKMlience,  it  was  but  one  step 
more  to  insult  and  resist  the  civil  |M>wers.  Had 
our  Htatesnien  been  as  hot-heailed  and  intolerant  as 
those  of  former  times,  they  wanted  not  pretexts  to 
interfere  and  ch:istise  their  arrogance.  But  adher- 
ing to  the  {>oIiey  whirh  bad  l>cen  laid  down  at  the 
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Revolution,  they  looked  on  with  seeming  indiflference, 
resolving  all  the  while  to  support  the  Established 
Church  in  its  just  rights.  They  thought  the  best 
way  to  stop  a  popular  contagion  was  to  let  it  alone 
till  its  bad  humour  should  evaporate  or  become 
nauseous.  It  was  well  known  the  Seceders  were 
zealous  Whigs,  and  however  much  they  might  dis- 
like some  things  in  the  present  administration,  there 
was  not  the  smallest  reason  to  apprehend  a  coalition 
between  them  and  the  Jacobites. 

The  first  ecclesiastic  matter  that  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  public  after  the  Rebellion,  was  a 
violent  quarrel  among  the  Seceders,  maintained  on 
both  sides  with  the  same  rancorous  inflexible  spirit 
which  they  had  displayed  at  their  first  outset.  In 
every  point  of  view  it  was  a  ruinous,  humiliating 
thing  for  themselves.  Had  they  been  wise  enough 
to  have  lived  at  peace  with  one  another,  whilst  they 
fostered  and  inflamed  the  prejudices  of  the  multi- 
tude, no  rising  sect  had  ever  a  better  game  to 
play.  Every  falseness  on  the  part  of  the  Church 
courts,  every  imprudence  on  the  part  of  patrons 
or  heritors,  bade  fair  to  have  increased  their  rev- 
enues and  influence ;  and  as  their  tenets  accorded 
entirely  with  the  taste  and  inclination  of  their 
hearers,  there  was  little  risk  of  their  ever  returning 
to  their  parish  churches.  It  was,  however,  noth- 
ing extraordinary  that  the  same  arts  which  had 
given  rise  to  their  schism,  should  impede  its  pro- 
gress and  throw  discredit  upon  it. 
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Among  other  steps  towards  reformation,  their 
Synod,  in  the  plentitude  of  its  power,  declared  the 
oaths  of  abjuration  and  allegiance  sinful,  because 
these  did  not  accord  with  the  obligations  of  the 
Covenants  in  Charles  I.'s  time.  Emboldened  by 
the  neglect  of  Government,  some  of  their  rising 
young  men,  seconded  or  prompted  by  Mr  Mair,  a 
man  who  seemed  to  have  had  the  happiest  talents 
for  strife,  thought  it  would  raise  their  fame  if  they 
should  fly  at  lower  game,  in  which,  too,  there  was 
little  danger.  In  the  burgess  oaths  of  a  few  royal 
burghs,  there  was  a  clause  by  which  intrants  be- 
came bound  ''  to  maintain  the  true  religion  as  pres- 
ently professed  within  this  realm,  and  authorised 
by  tlie  laws  thereof."  To  a  sober  Presbyterian  no 
proposition  seemed  more  self-evident.  Yet  by  means 
of  perverse  ingenuity  in  torturing  wonls,  did  these 
wron^-headed  men  insist  that  it  was  inconsistent 
with  their  principles  and  professions.  Here,  how- 
ever, thev  were  mortified  to  meet  with  violent 
op|M>sition  from  some  of  their  brethren,  who  had 
had  an  active  hand  in  bn*aking  otf  from  the  Church. 
The  two  Erskines  and  a  numlier  of  ministers  took 
tlie  other  side,  with  their  usual  heat  and  obstinacy. 
It  would  be  l>enoath  the  dignity  even  of  an  his- 
torian of  private  life  to  state  the  arguments  of 
Ixjth  parties,  whicli  were  expresseil  in  perplexed 
unrnuth  language.  We  l)elieve  both  sides  meant 
Well,  and  were  l»oth  right,  taking  their  sense  of  the 
wonls.       This    unmeaning    yet    angry    controversy 
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which   subsists    to    this    day,    reminds   one   of  the 
question   about   the   oath   to   be   taken   by  persons 
passing  over  a  certain  bridge,  which  was   decided 
by  Sancho  Panza.     One  could  hardly  have  believed 
that  it  would  have  convulsed  a  synod  of  Protestant 
divines  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  is,  however,  connected  with  our  purpose  to  mark 
the  consequences  of  this  breach  upon  the  Seceders 
and  their  neighbours.     So  keen  were  both  sides,  that 
they  did  not  intermit  their  debates  during  the  time 
that  a  civil  war  was  raging  in  the  kingdom.     At 
last,  after  much  ill  blood,  things  came  to  an  open 
rupture   in  the  month   of  April  1747,  which   was 
attended  with  great  violence;    nor  was  it  easy  for 
an  impartial  bystander  to  say  which  of  them  was 
most  culpable  and  implacable.     From  this  time  forth 
the  Burghers  and  Anti-Burghers,  as  they  were  called, 
formed  distinct  and  independent  synods,  which  hated 
each  other  worse  than  the  Jesuits  did  the  Jansenists. 
The  latter,   which  seem  to  have  been  the  more 
fanatical  and   intolerant,  proceeded,   in   defiance  of 
decency  and  common-sense,  to  fulminate  a  sentence 
of  excommunication  against  their  refractory  brethren, 
with  whom  they  no  longer  lived  in  communion.     It 
was  a  miserable  spectacle  to  see  professing  Christians 
delivering  one  another  over  to  Satan,  not  for  gross 
heresy  or  scandalous  reprobate  lives,  but  for  captious 
quiddities  for  which  both  parties  had  something  plaus- 
ible to  say.     And  in  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred 
points  they  were  perfectly  at  one,  their  virtues  and 
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their  faults  aud  foibles  being  nearly  akin.  Both  of 
them,  it  is  l)elicvecl,  wished  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  their  people,  though  they  might  mistake 
the  means.  And  they  both  lived  unblemished  lives. 
But  their  good  qualities  were  miserably  obscured  by 
spiritual  pride,  overweening  conceit,  and  a  sour  un- 
charitable spirit,  which  even  good  intentions  could 
not  justify.  In  most  cases  the  people  adhered  to 
their  own  ministers  with  implicit  faith,  after  this 
rupture  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  take  a  side ; 
though  in  some  places,  owing  to  particular  circum- 
stances, they  were  much  divided,  which  gave  occasion 
to  new  churches.  In  this  country,'  where  the  fame 
of  Mr  Ebenezer  wob  high,  the  Burghers  therefore  had 
the  superiority. 

The  Anti-Burgher  Synoil,  wishing  to  make  ilM*lf 
cousidenible,  condemned  afterwards  other  oaths,  about 
which  few  entertained  any  scruples  but  themselves. 
In  their  acts  for  that  pur{K>se  they  displayed  a  rugged 
ca[»tious  spirit,  which  vented  itself  in  coarse  embar- 
rasiied  language.  They  seemed  to  set  at  naught  all  civil 
authority  that  <lid  not  rest  on  their  beloved  Covenants, 
of  which,  like  the  Remonstrants  of  old,  they  them- 
:*elvfs  were  to  1h»  the  expciundem.  One  would  have 
thi)ught  these  men  had  sat  down  to  contrive  how 
thry  might  puzzle  an<l  distress  their  followers  in  the 
ordinary  business  of  life.  They  surely  succecilcd  in 
Setting  their  cons«*ience  and  their  temporal  intcrcftt^ 
at   variance,  a  situation  in  which   no  faithful  pastor 

I'  SurUuff.  Fife,  Mi«l  liic  Wet). 
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would  wish  to  see  his  people  unnecessarily  placed. 
Here,  however,  not  even  fanaticism  itself  could  long 
sustain  them.  There  must  be  burgesses  and  con- 
stables under  the  conditions  prescribed  by  law ;  and 
there  was  neither  honour  nor  profit  to  be  got  by  fine 
or  imprisonment.  In  order  to  reconcile  these  jarring 
interests,  they  connived  at  their  people  taking  the 
exceptionable  oaths,  provided  they  acknowledged  their 
sin  and  submitted  to  a  rebuke.  What  was  this  but 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  things  sacred  ? — first 
condemning  things  that  were  in  their  own  nature 
innocent  and  even  expedient,  and  afterwards  reserv- 
ing to  themselves  something  like  a  power  of  dis- 
pensing with  the  breach  of  their  own  laws.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  making  men  better  by  their  rigour  and 
extravagant  zeal  about  questionable  matters,  it  had  a 
tendency  to  give  their  minds  a  wrong  direction. 

The  conduct  of  both  classes  of  Seceders  in  the 
course  of  this  quarrel  exposed  them  to  much  ridicule 
and  contempt,  confirming  the  members  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  their  attachment  to  it.  And  had 
the  two  great  parties  in  the  Church  courts  been  wise 
and  temperate,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  the  secession  would  have 
dwindled  to  nothing,  so  low  had  it  fallen  in  the 
opinion  of  the  public. 

Yet  with  all  the  advantages  which  the  Established 
clergy  had  over  their  rivals,  their  quarrels  among  them- 
selves obscured  their  virtues,  and  did  more  mischief 
to  the  Church  than  the  assaults  of  its  worst  enemies. 
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No  sooner  was  public  tranquillity  restored  than  the 
popular  clergy  seemed  keener  than  ever  to  fight  the 
battles  of  the  Christian  people,  and  to  flatter  them  in 
their  least  laudable  conceits.  In  the  heat  of  their 
zeal  and  resentment  they  sometimes  maltreated  can- 
didates of  irreproachable  lives,  forgetting  that  candour 
and  benignity  which  became  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 
In  that  party's  notions  of  ecclesiastic  polity  there  was 
a  considerable  difference,  some  of  them,  and  these  not 
the  least  res{)ectable,  being  rather  Inde|>endents  than 
Presbyterians.  Be  that  as  it  may,  most  of  them  were 
much  too  hot,  and  desperate  to  carry  matters  to 
extremity.  Whenever,  then,  they  had  a  decided 
majority  in  the  General  Assembly,  they  laid  it  down 
as  a  princi]>le  to  pay  no  regard  to  presentations.  lo 
some  cases  they  directed  a  poj>ular  man  to  be  settled. 
r>ut  though  their  decision  was  final  as  to  the  cure  of 
souls,  it  could  give  the  minister  no  right  to  the 
tem|K)ralities.  These  were  adjudged  by  the  courts  of 
law  to  belong  to  the  patron,  so  long  as  his  right 
should  be  invaded.  When  the  |x>pular  men  were  out- 
numbered in  the  Assembly,  they  strove  to  protract 
the  settlement,  even  when  it  was  apparent  that  the 
objections  to  the  candidates  were  false  or  frivolous, 
dictated  by  spite  or  systematic  prejudice. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Moilerate  party,  as  it  affected 
to  t>e  called,  was  not  always  8U{>erior  to  ]»assion  and 
intortssted  considerations.  From  the  death  of  Pro- 
fr.-isur  Hamilton  to  the  present  times,  almost  every 
loader  has  c;irried  matters  with  a  higher  hand  than 
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his  predecessor.     Dr  Cumin  (who  at  this  period  was 
looked  on  as  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  confidential  man  in 
that  department)  ventured,  from  the  commencement 
of  his  political  career,  upon  measures  which  Carstairs 
or  Hamilton  would  have  considered  too  strong,  and 
likely  to  be  attended  with  mischievous  consequences. 
But  friendly   as   that   gentleman   was  to   the   best 
interests  of  the  people,  he  did  not  think  he  should 
serve  them  by  giving  way  to  their  wayward  humours. 
Though  his  own  language  and  manners  were  smooth 
and  conciliatory,  a  number  of  his  friends  were  less 
delicate,  treating  parties  before  the  Assembly,  and 
their  champions,  the  popular  clergy,  more  cavalierly 
than  in  former  times.     Yet  even  then  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  the  Church  courts  would  settle  a 
presentee  without  the  concurrence  of  the  gentry  and 
a  number  of  heads  of  families.     Indeed,  so  rooted 
and  insuperable  was  the  aversion  to  patronage,  that 
for  some  years  after  the  last  rebellion  nine  settlements 
out  of  ten  were  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  the  Act 
1690,  even  when  the  presentation  was  secured.     But 
when  patrons  were  resolved  to  enforce  their  right  in 
the  face  of  a  strong  opposition,   it  was  sometimes 
necessary  to  do  things  that  were  accounted  harsh. 
Knowing  the  dislike  most  presbyteries  bad  to  take 
an  active  hand  in  such  settlements,  the  Assembly  or 
Commission   sometimes    appointed    a   committee   to 
carry  the  sentence  into  execution.    These  riding  com- 
mittees saved  the  credit  of  their  refractory  brethren 
who  had  gone  too  far  to  recede  with  a  good  grace. 

VOL.  II.  B 
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The  committees,  however,  could  not  proceed  some- 
times without  being  protected  by  the  military.  Those 
strong  measures  exasperated  the  multitude,  creating 
much  odium  against  the  clergy,  who  had  a  share  in 
advising  or  carrying  them  into  execution.  It  was 
not  uncommon  to  see  clerg}*men  who  had  Wen 
settled  in  that  ungracious  manner  conciliating  the 
afflicted  of  their .  flock  by  their  piety  and  exemplar}' 
conduct. 

Whilst  the  broils  about  patronage  divided  and 
inflamed  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  the 
two  kinds  of  Methodists  were  exceedingly  busy  in 
making  proselytes  in  Scotland.  The  celebrated 
Wesley  directed  his  attention  particularly  to  a 
country  where  a  plentiful  harvest  might  be  expected. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  however,  his  followers  were 
low  people,  principally  in  the  great  towns.  IWsides 
being  an  Arminian  on  some  doctrinal  points,  it  was 
an  unsurmountable  obstacle  to  his  progress  that  he 
hud  no  connection  with  the  parochial  ministers. 

His  rival  Whitfield  had  many  advantages  on  these 
points  over  him.  Though  much  of  bis  time  and 
attention  were  bestowed  on  America,  he  made  re- 
{)eated  visits  to  Scotland,  to  confirm  and  add  to  the 
number  of  his  disciples.  But  though  on  intimate 
terms  with  some  worthy  ministers  of  the  iK>pular 
party,  he  never  took  any  share  in  our  Church  {K>litics, 
considering  himself  only  as  an  occasional  resident  in 
the  countr)'.  As  his  stay  was  seldom  long,  his  ad- 
mirers all  along  were  more  actuated  by  impulse  and 
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affection  than  by  system.  Of  course  they  were  at 
Httle  pains  to  scan  his  doctrine  and  peculiarities,  or 
to  inquire  whether  their  own  ministers  did  not  enforce 
the  same  truths  in  a  less  animated  manner.  Indeed, 
with  the  exception  of  his  favourites,  he  branded  them 
by  the  lump  as  velvet-mouthed  preachers. 

About  the  year  1766  or  1767,  some  persons  of 
rank  and  fortune  embraced  with  great  keenness  the 
opinions  of  Whitfield ;  and  they  afterwards  formed 
strong  connections  with  his  successors,  who,  if  in- 
ferior to  him  in  eloquence,  were  at  least  equally  fer- 
vent and  industrious  in  making  proselytes.  Some 
of  them  who  officiated  at  the  Tabernacle  paid  visits 
to  their  friends  in  Scotland,  where  they  met  with  a 
gracious  reception  from  a  number  of  the  Established 
clergy.  The  whole  weight  of  the  patrons  of  this  new 
party  was  thrown  into  the  scale  of  that  motley  oppo- 
sition that  was  raised  against  Robertson.  In  some 
particulars  the  Methodist  teachers  differed  widely 
from  every  other  denomination  of  Seceders,  for  they 
laid  little  stress  on  forms  of  worship  or  Church  govern- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  they  professed  their  readi- 
ness to  join  with  the  members  of  every  sect  that 
agreed  with  them  in  the  articles  of  faith. 

Although  "Whitfield,  Townsend,  and  De  Courcy 
were  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  two 
last  having  benefices,  they  were  exceedingly  welcome 
to  the  most  rigid  Presbyterians,  nor  did  they  make 
any  scruple  of  using  extempore  prayers,  dealing  like- 
wise in   extempore   sermons   once   or   twice   a-day. 
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Spite  of  this  show  of  liberality,  those  itinerant 
preachers  breathed  a  narrow  intolerant  spirit  They 
accounted  every  man  unsound  in  the  faith  who  dif- 
fered from  them  in  one  single  particle.  Indeed  they 
talked  as  if  they  alone  understood  the  Scriptures,  not 
considering  that  all  sects  and  parties  found  their  belief 
on  them,  and  that  there  are  certain  knotty  points  un 
which  the  most  eminent  Protestant  divines  arc  not 
agreed.  This  will,  in  all  probability,  be  ever  the 
case,  as  long  as  the  right  of  private  judgment  is  not 
fettered  in  despotism.  Nor  were  they  more  friendly 
to  learning,  or  those  pursuits  that  delight  and  ennoble 
the  soul.  They  declaimed  against  all  reading  that 
had  not  their  peculiar  system  for  its  object  The 
admired  i>erformances  which  either  enforce  the  moral 
duties  in  a  most  persuasive  strain,  or  which  by  a 
chain  of  deep  reasoning  illustrate  the  great  truths  of 
revealed  and  natural  religion,  were  deemed  useless, 
if  not  dangerous,  by  those  new-fashioned  ghostly 
fathers  Whilst  they  condemned  with  open  mouth 
the  works  of  the  most  celebrated  English  divines, 
nothing  could  be  nearer,  in  point  of  matter  and  com- 
{>08ition,  than  Aome  of  their  favourite  authors.  They 
pn>scTil>ed  cheerfulness  and  innocent  gaiety,  as  if 
thene  were  not  com|>atibIe  with,  and  indeed  ooosc- 
4|ucntial  of,  true  religion.  They  entered  warmly  into 
the  highest  notions  of  the  Puritans  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  not  only  condemned  theatrical  entertain- 
ments (which  were  doubtless  often  exceedingly  repre- 
hensible), but  also  balls  and  assemblies,  where  inno- 
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cence  and  strict  decorum  were  preserved ;  and  they 
recommended  a  plainness  in  dress  and  an  inattention 
to  exteriors,  which,  being  enjoined  by  no  positive  pre- 
cept, were  altogether  unsuitable  to  the  age  and  station 
of  many  of  their  proselytes.  Indeed,  one  would  have 
imagined  that  elegance  and  polished  manners  were  in 
then:  eyes  deadly  sins.  The  faces  of  many  of  them 
were  indexes  of  bigotry  and  gloom  and  spiritual 
pride.  To  see  them  assembled,  one  would  have 
thought  that  their  tenets  led  them  "to  hang  the 
head  like  a  bulrush,"  and  render  religion  cumbersome 
and  unlovely. 

Allowing,  then,  the  merit  of  excellent  intentions, 
they  cannot  be  vindicated  for  encroaching  on  the  pro- 
vince  of  the  Established  clergy.  Nothing  less  than 
such  a  general  depravity  among  that  order  of  men  as 
prevailed  in  the  times  of  darkness  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, could  have  warranted  those  extraordinary  courses. 
Their  want  of  charity,  too,  towards  ministers  who 
were  their  equals  in  piety  and  usefulness,  and  in 
every  other  respect  their  superiors,  was  inconsistent 
with  the  real  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  The  least  apology 
that  can  be  made  for  the  new  teachers  is  their  being 
tinder  the  influence  of  an  enthusiasm  which  spurned 
the  dictates  of  sober  reason.  They,  indeed,  taught 
their  disciples  to  expect  supernatural  impulses  and 
illuminations.  Yet,  while  we  admit  the  possibility 
of  a  special  divine  interposition  in  behalf  of  sinners, 
it  is  no  breach  of  charity  to  say  that  in  many  in- 
stances these  pretensions  are  only  the  illusions  of  fancy. 
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They  likewise  endeavoured  to  persuade  their  di>- 
ciples  that  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  hear  haig 
prayers  and  sermons  every  day,  and  that  the  greatc.st 
part  of  their  time  should  be  spent  in  spiritual  exer- 
cises. Parade  and  ostentation  are,  however,  exceed- 
ingly suspicious  in  matters  of  religion.  Evangelical 
devotion  shuns  the  applause  of  men,  being  contontal 
with  having  the  Almighty  for  its  witness  and  judge. 
Nor  is  anything  condemned  with  more  severity  by 
the  great  Author  of  Christianity  than  the  long  prayers 
and  starched  appearances  of  the  Pharisees. 

But  in  a  few  years  these  new-fangled  spiritual 
guides  were  discarded  by  their  patrons,  w*ho  doubt- 
less meant  excellently  well.  Some  of  them  were  at 
last  convinced  that  their  zeal  had  carried  them  too 
far.  A  few  of  the  well-meaning  persons,  who  had 
joined  them  in  their  cruise  after  religious  novelty^ 
did  not  stop  short  when  they  did.  From  vilifying 
and  rejecting  one  species  of  clergy  without  just  cause, 
they  were  leil,  in  no  unnatural  progression,  to  think 
a  standing  ministry  entirely  useless.  Indeed,  when 
men  once  abandon  the  received  standanls  of  faith 
and  goveniment,  there  is  no  saying  to  what  length 
they  may  not  go. 

Among  the  other  religious  excrescences  of  this 
porio<l  may  l)e  reckoned  the  Bereans,  who  are  high- 
flying Antinomians.  In  {H>int  of  government  they 
arc  Inde{>endonts,  their  ministers  being  mostly  trade*- 
men,  generally  illiterate.  They  are  mostly  of  the 
vcr)'  dn*gs  of  the  people,  who,  after   having   lived 
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loosely,  took  at  last  a  serious  turn.  For  their  tenets 
we  refer  to  the  printed  books  of  Barclay  their  founder, 
performances  the  wildest  and  most  extravagant  that 
ever  disgraced  the  sacred  name  of  religion.  This  sect 
had  no  connection  either  with  the  Church  or  the 
sectaries.  Nor  were  they  even  very  dangerous  or 
numerous. 

Though  few  of  the  popular  clergy  went  all  the 
length  of  the  Methodists,  they  were  supposed  to 
lean  to  their  favourite  tenets.  Their  zeal  for  high 
Calvinism  went  even  beyond  that  of  the  former  gen- 
eration, who  reprobated  Antinomianism  in  every  form. 
Whatever  might  be  the  subject  of  their  sermons,  they 
contrived  to  introduce  their  peculiar  doctrines  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  not  without  a  fling  at  those 
who  diflfered  from  them.  They  were  disposed  to  lay 
too  much  stress  on  things  that  were  immaterial  in 
themselves,  and  apt,  when  carried  far,  to  spoil  men's 
tempers.  In  their  Church  politics  they  were  violent 
beyond  measure,  and  that  at  a  time  when  their  party 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  its  influence  in  the  General 
Assembly.  Their  being  humbled  there,  made  them 
redouble  their  diligence  elsewhere.  In  presbyteries 
and  synods  they  missed  no  opportunity  of  mortifying 
and  thwarting  their  adversaries,  of  many  of  whom 
they  thought  much  worse  than  they  deserved. 
When  outnumbered  there,  they  did  all  in  their 
power  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  people  at  large, 
encouraging  them  in  their  crotchets  and  preposses- 
sions, and  indifferent  as  to  the  consequences.     Had 
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they  confined  their  attention  to  their  own  congrojra- 
tious,  it  would  have  been  less  culpable  ;  but  some  of 
them,  whose  zeal  surpassed  all  bounds,  were  accused 
of  wideuin;]^  the  breach  between  ministers  and  their 
flocks,  when  the  former  ha<l  talents  and  piety  to  have 
made  them  eminently  useful,  could  they  have  had  a 
kind  reception  and  a  patient  hearing.  In  encourag- 
ing the  people  to  abandon  a  worthy  minister  because 
in  some  thiugs  he  was  not  to  their  taste,  these  men 
seemed  to  take  a  wayward  pleasure,  as  if  the  Church's 
lo:is  had  been  their  gain. 

And  now  of  some  of  the  lesser  conse<|uences  which 
resulted  from  these  clerical  feuds.  One  of  them  was 
a  remarkable  alteration  in  the  manner  of  administer- 
ing the  Communion.  In  former  times  eight  or  ten 
parishes  used  to  join  together,  so  that  from  the  bt-giu- 
ning  of  June  to  the  mi<Idle  of  August  that  sacrament 
was  given  in  one  of  them  every  second  Sunday.  It 
was  dispensed  only  once  in  the  two  years  in  many 
country  phices ;  but  that  made  little  odds,  as  the  two 
next  parisht's  gave  it  alternately.  Nor  couhl  it  he 
had  annually  without  infringing  the  plan.  l!y  thi.^ 
means  the  whole  <!lergy  of  a  district  were  closely  con- 
nerted  together  in  the  most  solemn  exercise  of  reli- 
gion. Whatever  were  their  sentiments  in  t)ther 
ti  atters  here  nothing  Wiis  to  be  seen  but  unity  and 
love.  The  popular  men  supjxirted  the  uu{HjpuIar. 
whilst  the  former  wi»re  somewhat  restrained  by  the 
presenei'  of  their  brethren,  whose  {>arts  and  learning 
were  eonim'»nly  >u|>«Tior.     When  there  was  no  >erniou 
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at  home,  the  young  folks  followed   their  minister, 
whilst  the  aged  stayed  behind. 

The  Scottish  Presbyterians  have  always  had  a  won- 
derful liking  to  preaching  in  the  field.  It  seems  to 
have  originated  from  the  vast  crowds  which,  towards 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  usually  resorted  to 
celebrate  Communions.  And  hence,  when  the  popular 
men  were  ejected  after  the  Kestoration,  recourse  was 
had  to  field-conventicles,  in  which  it  was  imagined  a 
double  portion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  conferred  on 
all  concerned.  And  therefore,  after  Presbytery  was 
established  by  law,  tent-sermons  were  retained*  by 
general  consent.  Indeed,  the  multitudes  assembled 
upon  these  occasions  could  not  have  been  accom- 
modated in  any  other  way. 

Mnch  may  surely  be  said  in  behalf  of  this  practice. 
The  sight  of  a  vast  congregation  assembled  in  the 
open  air,  in  the  finest  season  of  the  year,  greatly 
contributed  to  expand  the  mind,  and  to  animate  both 
the  preacher  and  his  auditors.  It  aflfords  both  instruc- 
tion and  wholesome  exercise  to  people  that  had 
wrought  hard  through  the  week.  If  young  people 
resorted  thither  to  see  and  be  seen,  rather  than  from 
purposes  of  a  better  kind,  it  was,  at  least,  the  most 
innocent  entertainment  they  could  have.  Nor  could 
they  be  a  whit  the  worse  for  having  two  or  three 
sermons  from  ministers  whom  everybody  revered. 

The  service  was  in  general  of  an  unmeasurable 
length,  so  that  the  most  tenacious  memory  could  not 
retain  the  tenth  part  of  it.     Difluse  discourses,  and 
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the  same  topic  set  in  different  lights,  were,  however, 
far  from  being  unsuitable  to  heavy  illiterate  men, 
whose  ideas  are  neither  clear  nor  many.  Some 
indecencies  doubtless  took  place  upon  these  occasions, 
as  a  few  coarse  people  intermixed  themselves  with  the 
crowd.  If  it  was  not  the  very  best  mo<le  of  celebrat- 
ing the  Communion,  the  relinquishing  it  has  been 
attended  with  no  good  consequences.  Of  all  the  popu- 
lar attachments,  it  was  perhaps  the  most  harmless. 

The  exclusion  of  ministers  whose  settlements  had 
Wen  violent  was  an  unhappy,  ill-advised  measure.  It 
was  the  first  thin<^  that  broke  the  chain  which  had 
for  many  years  connected  the  clergy  together  by  the 
closest  ties,  o[>erating  likewise  as  a  severe  stigma  on 
the  persons  that  were  neglected.  And  it  established 
a  preceilent  of  which  the  new-fashioned  popular  men 
failed  not  to  avail  themselves.  f*or  they  made  a 
further  discrimination,  and  left  out  some  of  their 
neighbours,  to  whom  there  could  be  no  other  objec- 
tion save  their  l>eing  of  an  op{>osite  party  in  Church 
{Mjlitics.  In  their  room  some  flaming  zealots  were 
brought  fn>m  a  distance,  who  set  the  people  s  heads 
agog,  and  confirmed  them  in  all  their  prejudices. 
Neither  would  the  popular  clerg}'  assist  their  obnox- 
ious brethn*n ;  or  if,  immediately  on  the  admission  of 
the  latter,  they  condescended  to  display  their  pulpit 
talents,  it  was  confinetl  to  the  week-days.  But  as 
the***'  gave  no  invitation  in  rt»tuni,  the  correspondence 
so<»n  ecased. 

Their  opponents  were   therefore  obliged,  in   aelf^ 
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defence,  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  their  friends  from 
other  quarters.  And  hence,  while  some  Sacraments 
were  amazingly  crowded,  there  was  hardly  the  face  of 
a  congregation  in  other  places.  Nor  did  it  prevent 
people  from  wandering.  For  when  a  tent-preaching 
could  not  be  had  in  their  own  or  some  neighbouring 
parish,  they  went  without  scruple  to  the  Seceders, 
Cameronians,  or  Bereans. 

Zealous   as  the   Seceders  had  ever  been  for  the 
Protestant  succession,   they  seemed   now  fully  sen- 
sible of  the  blessings  they  enjoyed  in  common  with 
their  fellow-subjects.    Neither  bigotry  nor  scrupulosity 
could  impute  to  the  present  king  ^  any  of  the  ecclesi- 
astic grievances,  of  which  they  had  complained  so 
loudly.     Soon  after  his  accession,  a  motion  was  made 
in  the  Anti-Burgher  Synod  to  address  him  ;  but,  nega- 
tived for  reasons  peculiarly  their  own,  there  was  no 
want  of  loyalty  and  respect  in  their  resolutions.    This 
was  the  more  pleasing,  that  in  the  end  of  the  former 
reign,  a  time  when  nobody  complained  of  grievances, 
some  of  their  ministers  were  desirous  of  approaching 
the  throne  with  an  address  of  a  very  different  kind. 

Having  for  a  number  of  years  been  separated  from 
the  Established  Church,  they  now  regarded  it  with  less 
wrath  and  rancour  than  formerly  when  contending  for 
mastery.  They  wanted  not  sagacity  to  see  that  the 
two  great  parties  in  the  General  Assembly  were,  in 
fact,  playing  their  game,  perhaps  without  intending 
it.      And  therefore]  in  talking  of  the  Church,  they 

^  George  III. 
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contented  themselves  with  a  few  commonplace  de- 
clamations with  regard  to  the  defections  and  corrup- 
tions of  its  judicatures,  which  made  very  little 
impression  on  those  who  heard  them.  Their  spleen 
and  scrupulosity  and  resentment  found,  however, 
vent  in  keeping  up  the  controversies  that  subsisted 
either  between  the  two  rival  S}^od8,  or  with  the 
Presbyter}'  of  Relief,  which  last  was  much  more  hurt- 
ful and  formidable  than  the  Establishment.  Some  of 
the  pamphlets  published  on  this  subject  savour  strongly 
of  the  sour  fermented  leaven  which  was  so  conspicuous 
in  the  early  publications  of  the  Seceders.  But  these 
things  were  no  lunger  read  with  the  same  avidity  as 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years  before ;  for  by  this 
time  almast  every  man  had  taken  a  decided  part,  from 
which  neither  elo<{uence  nor  reasoning  of  the  moat 
{»ersuasive  kind  could  make  him  swerve.  Their  chief 
efftrt,  therefore,  was  to  rankle  and  exasjterate  the 
hearts  of  well-meaning  bigoted  men  against  brethren 
who  agreed  with  them  in  efsentials.  But  the  most 
interesting  thing  in  this  {)art  of  their  history  is  the 
great  but  gradual  change  which  took  place  in  their 
manners  and  pulpit  exhibitions.  The  first  generation 
of  their  ministers  were  by  that  time  quitting  the 
htage,  one  after  another.  Their  successors  were,  in 
g«*neral,  young  men,  who  had  no  access  to  see  the 
broils  and  animosities  which  had  convulsed  or  deformed 
tht'ir  societies  at  a  more  early  {K.*riod.  They  had 
discernment  to  t^ee,  amidst  all  their  [>eculiar  prejudices, 
that  tlie  hairshness  and  vulgar  cant,  so  disgusting  in 
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some  of  their  eminent  men,  were  totally  unconnected 
with  their  principles  and  professions,  being,  in  truth, 
rather  to  be  rejected  than  imitated.     Most  of  them 
were  more  learned  and  better  educated  than  the  per- 
sons whom  the  Associate  Presbytery  thought  proper 
to  ordain  after  breaking  with  the  Church.     A  few 
of  them  cultivated  some  branches  of  polite  litera- 
ture.    Though  zealous  for  the  policy  and  doctrines 
for  which  their  fathers  had  earnestly  contended,  they 
thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  make  use  of  smooth 
language,  and  of  tones  and  questions  less  ungracious. 
Nor  did  they  continue  to  hunt  metaphors  to  the  same 
extravagant  pitch  as  their  predecessors   had  done. 
Still,  however,  their  matter  made  ample  amends  for  the 
change  of  their  manner,  which  last  gave  no  offence  to 
their  hearers,  whose  tastes  had  likewise  undergone 
some  alteration.     In  these  circumstances,  the  Anti- 
Burgher  Synod  thought  proper  to  interpose  by  an 
Act,  cautioning  "  those  who  may  be  pointing  towards 
pubUc  work  in  the  Church  against  an  affected  pedantry 
of  style  and  pronunciation  and  politeness  of  expres- 
sion."    They  were  apprehensive  that  the  affectation 
of  accommodating  the  Gospel  in  point  of  style  would 
at  length  lead  to  accommodation  likewise  in  point  of 
matter  to  the  corrupted  taste  of  a  carnal  generation. 
On  the  other  hand,  whilst  they  recommended  to  min- 
isters to  manifest  the  truth  in  plainness  and  gravity, 
they  cautioned  them  against  all  such  meanness  and 
impropriety  of  language  as  hath  a  tendency  to  bring 
discredit  on  the  Gospel,  and  also  against  using  tech- 
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uical,  philosophical^  and  le^irncd  terms,  that  arc  not 
commonly  understood.  Though  some  part  of  this  Act 
was  abundantly  rational,  the  cautioning  young  men 
against  politeness  of  style  was  like  striving  against 
the  stream.  The  younger  sort  thought  that  their 
peculiar  tenets  would  not  be  the  less  relished  for 
being  clothed  in  a  decent,  agreeable  dress.  Nor  wen* 
they  mistaken  in  their  opinion  ;  for  the  old-fashione^l 
men  were  rather  esteemed  than  admired  and  run 
after.  Yet,  spite  of  all  their  improvements,  the 
genius  and  peculiarities  of  their  sect  were  conspicuous 
to  the  most  superficial  observer.  If  they  had  no 
longer  the  drawling  sing-song  of  Mr  Ralph  Erskine, 
their  language  and  manner  betrayed  strong  traces  of 
the  vulgarity  and  meanness  inseparable  from  the  low 
company  with  whom  they  conversed.  In  all  proba- 
bility they  resembled  the  high-flying  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church  between  the  Union  and  the  year 
1730,  and  tlhit  in  their  virtues  as  well  as  in  their 
faults  and  foibles.  It  is  no  more  than  justice  to  the 
seceding  ministers  of  both  sorts  to  say  that  their 
morals  were  unimpeached,  and  their  fidelity  in  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  their  function  highly  meritori- 
ous. Such  as  thought  the  least  favourably  of  tbem 
could  not  refuse  them  the  praise  of  sincerity  and 
usefulness.  And  they  deserved  much  commendation 
for  the  strictness  and  attention  with  which  their 
students  of  divinity  were  bred  up,  some  of  their 
professors  having  been  men  of  considerable  parta 
It  is  curious,  however,  that  the  diviPit  right  of  the 
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Christian  people,  which  was  long  the  shibboleth  and 

support  of  their  sect,  should  at  last  have  produced 

such  heart-burnings  and  even  convulsions  as  almost 

baffled  their  Synod  to  compose.     Some  congregations 

were  kept  vacant  for  years,  it  not  being  possible  to  fix 

the  people  by  chopping  and  changing  the  candidate, 

an  expedient  which  used  to  prove  effectual,  and  which, 

in  fact,  threw  the  choice  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy. 

This  took  place  in  the  case  of  Mr  Campbell  of 

Stirling,  who  was   a  man  superior  to  most  of  his 

brethren.      Though   he  had   a  very  great  majority 

upon  their  own  principles,  his  opponents  would  not 

yield  a  single  iota.     After  spinning  out  matters  to 

a  great  length,  a  scrutiny  into  the  moral  character 

of  the  electors  was  demanded.     This  being  granted 

somewhat  inconsiderately,  produced  both  unpleasant 

and  laughable  consequences,  which  found  employment 

for  the  Commissary  Court.     After  all,  the  minority 

would  not  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  Synod ;  but, 

after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  form  a  new  sect,  a 

junction  took  place  between  them  and  the  Camero- 

nians.     Some  of  the  most  sensible  Seceders  scrupled 

not  to  say  that  they  would   have  been  much  the 

better  for  a  good  patron.     Having  happened  whilst 

the  schism  overture  was  under  consideration,  it  did 

not  make  any  party  in  the  Assembly  more  in  love 

with  popular  elections  or  clerical  cabals;  for  great 

part  of  the  mischief  was  owing  to  some  pragmatical 

ministers  who  had  purposes  of  their  own  to  serve. 

For  a  while  the  Presbytery  of  Relief  seemed  to  carry 
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all  before  it.  The  Secession  being  somewhat  out  of 
fashion,  every  violent  settlement  or  breach  between 
a  minister  and  his  congregation  produced  one  of  their 
meeting-houses,  to  which,  from  various  motives,  per- 
sons from  the  neighbouring  parishes  resorted.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  the  parts  and  wisdom  of 
its  leaders  bore  no  proportion  to  the  popularity  of  its 
constitution  and  tenets.  There  seemed  to  be  some- 
thing of  a  radical  defect  in  their  {)olicy,  which,  unless 
corrected,  threatened  to  shake  its  stability  and  prevent 
its  increase.  They  ap}>ear  to  have  carried  their  system 
much  too  far.  From  a  desire  to  avoid  those  rocks  and 
quicksands  on  which  their  rivals  the  Seceders  had 
wellnigh  split,  they  reduced  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
Church  courts  almost  to  nothing,  lest  it  should  hamper 
or  trench  upon  the  divine  right  of  the  people  to  choose 
their  pastors.  If  there  was  a  spice  of  independent 
principles  in  lessening  the  power  of  the  clerg}%  it 
served  not  only  to  please  their  flocks,  but  also  to 
prevent  quarrels  among  the  brethren.  It  deprived, 
however,  their  presbyter}*  of  that  wholesome  control 
over  candidates  and  electors  which  might  have  pre- 
vented the  latter  from  sometimes  fixing  upon  the 
weakest  man  that  was  in  their  offer. 

There  appears  to  have  been  something  wrong  in 
the  way  in  which  they  traine<l  up  students  of  divinity 
and  licensed  probationers.  In  their  imjKirtant  articles 
the  Seceders  have  evidently  the  advantage  over  them. 
But  as  the  founders  of  the  Relief  were  never  above 
mediocrity,  young   men  desirous   of  entering   their 
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society  had  no  standard  of  excellence  to  form  them- 
selves upon.     No  wonder,  then,  that  some  of  their 
ministers  should  have  been  persons  of  mean  parts  and 
Uttle  learning,  who  obtained  a  high  character  by  the 
wildness  of  their  doctrine,  and  by  inveighing  in  season 
and  out  of  season  against  patrons  and  intruders.     It 
was  likewise  much  against  them  that  the  partiality 
which  some  worthy  Established  ministers  showed  for 
their  sect  ceased  upon  the  death  of  Gillespie,  Bain, 
and  Boston.      They  have  not  had  much  reason  to 
plume  themselves  of  some  preachers  that  came  over 
to  them  from  the  Church,  for  most  of  them  were  poor 
wrong-headed   creatures   who   had  little  chance  of 
getting  a  settlement  anywhere.      By  flattering  the 
people,  and  humouring  them  in  all  their  prejudices 
and  prepossessions,  they  were  sometimes  preferred  to 
better  men.     But  their  after-conduct  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  raise  their  fame  or  to  ensure  the  love  and 
esteem  of  their  congregations,  there  being  some  pal- 
pable flaw  in  their  parts  or  morals.     Nothing  is  more 
contemptible  and  useless  than  a  Dissenting  minister 
in  that  predicament.     But  whilst  the  weakness,  the 
violence,  or  the  narrowness  of  some  Relief  ministers 
were  highly  censurable,  the  bulk  of  them  deserved 
much  praise  for  the  unwearied  pains  they  took  to 
instruct  their  hearers  both  in  public  and  in  private. 
If  a  few  of  them  had  fallen  into  gross  scandals,  none 
of  their  sect  was  ever  charged  with  infidelity. 
Engaged,  as  we  are,  in  a  ruinous  unsuccessful  war,^ 

*  [The  war  in  the  Peninsula.] 
VOL.  II.  C 
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it  is  impossible  to  say  what  shall  be  the  issue.  But  if 
for  the  sins  of  a  guilty  ungrateful  people,  surfeited 
with  blessings,  our  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic,  shaU 
finally  prevail,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  guess  at  the 
consequences  that  would  probably  result  from  the 
abolition  of  religious  establishments.  Next  to  the 
pulling  down  of  monarchy,  that  is  the  great  point 
which  both  fanatics  and  infidels  seem  to  have  most 
at  heart. 

The  possibility  of  men  being  good  Christians  in  a 
country  where  the  clergy  are  neither  paid  nor  patron- 
ised by  the  State,  needs  not  be  disputed,  any  more 
than  the  possibility  of  their  being  useful  and  respect- 
able meml)ers  of  society  by  obeying  the  dictates  of 
natural  religion.'  But  to  rest  on  j}Ossibilitit\i  is  no 
\^ise  course  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  America 
is  i)erhai>s  the  only  great  empire  since  the  days  of 
Constantinc  the  Great  where  u  national  Church  has 
not  been  closely  interwoven  with  the  civil  constitu- 
tion. Whether  the  interests  of  society  or  the  State 
have  gained  or  lo8t  in  that  country  by  the  want  of  a 


*  No  twu  cvuDtric*  iVithr  more  in  tlut  rcMfifct  tlua  Rrtuin  mkI 
In«lr«xl  the  Uttrr  h»il.  |*ni|«rlj  •|«akiii|o  Do  r«KuUr  Church  Kt*v«niiaMiC 
hef ttn  iu  rvTtilt  io  1776.  If  a  few  c*tl«>tiM«  id*iI«  IcksI  pfimaiiiD  fic  tb*  tDin- 
uien  of  r«liKi«»n,  ii(i«*«'Ul  cAre  wm  takm  t<*eiclude  them  fn*m  uij  jarudkte*! 
ill  tiiattcrt  fHvlesiMtic.  Au<l  hrnct*  r«>li>ci*m  wm  •i»mrwh*t  in  a  •tMXm  of  ii*turft, 
unlnui  •«»  tmt  M  the  rlrrxy  anil  |«>>|>le  were  rrKuUrtj  the  lUTtSMt  t4  the  mufher 
ountry,  K|>t«n>|i«lian,  rrml'Tterian,  or  In4)<»|4*&clent.  Th«High  ii&<ler  Do  uh|»- 
ITfttton  u*  •ul4uit  to  th«*  «le«-iiii«*n  of  tlirir  Hrituh  >«Tthrni  in  |vinl«  ti  faitk, 
titrjr  KrnmUljr  *ilo|»te«l  them  withi>ut  rvMrre.  In  framing  their  new  n«Mt** 
tuUi'tt.  (*<*ii|(r«M  cii|iie<l  the  BnU«h  c«in»tituti«io  in  erery thing  hut  momgvkf 
an<l  Chun  h  K«'imimmL  Tntil  M^iue  mem«irftMe  reTi»lutii«  ahaU  take  plage 
on  eititrr  aiile  the  AtUutic,  the  Aujrric*na  will  frrx^tAUy  cuotinue  U»  luuk  t» 
ua  in  mat  ten  of  theolot^'j. 
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national  Church,  is  a  question  which  can  only  be  solved 
by  persons  intimately  acquainted  with  it,  both  before 
and  since  the  revolution. 

There  is,  however,  a  wide  difference  between  puUing 
down  venerable  fabrics  and  leaving  things  precisely 
in  the  same  state  in  which  they  had  all  along  been. 
Supposing  religious  establishments  to  be  laid  aside 
without  any  violent  convulsion,  it  would  probably  be 
attended  with  some  mischievous  effects.     The  creeds 
and  confessions  which,  after  being  canvassed  by  learned 
men,  had  received  the  sanction  of  synods  and  parlia- 
ments, would  be  exploded  as  incompatible  with  liber- 
ality of  sentiment  and  the  natural  rights  of  man.     Of 
course,  articles  of  belief  would  be  as  various  and  ill- 
according  as  their  complexions  or  political  whimsies. 
In  that  temper  of  mind  there  is  a  strange  propensity 
to  abuse  liberty.     What  absurdities  would  this  pro- 
duce in  a  country  where  ingenuity  was  more  regarded 
than  truth   or   usefulness,  novelty   being  the   great 
criterion  of  genius  and  spirit  1     If  by  means  of  bril- 
liant talents  or  charming  eloquence,  combined  with 
superior  sanctity,  any  clergyman  should  gain  a  decided 
sway  over  his  countrymen  of  high  or  low  degree,  he 
must  consult  the  genius  of  the  times,  and  strike  boldly 
into  some  unbeaten  track.     With  this  view  he  must 
either  outdo  the  Unitarians  in  what  they  are  pleased 
to  call  liberality^  or  the  Antinomians   in  cant  and 
enthusiasm.      Yet  whether  his  new  system  was  cal- 
culated to  catch  the  base  or  the  rigid,  it  would  want 
that  polish  and  proof  which  are  best  obtained   by 
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collision  of  sentiment.  If  the  decisions  of  national 
synods  have  not  always  carried  conviction  with  them, 
they  have  often  checked  the  pride  and  presumption  of 
theologistw  over  fond  of  peculiar  crotchets.  In  con- 
sequence of  full  and  fair  discussion,  they  found  it 
necessiir}'  to  make  some  concessions  to  their  brethren, 
who  were  as  learned  and  pious  as  themselves.  Nay, 
the  interference  of  kings  and  ministers  of  State  in 
conventions  of  that  kind  has  sometimes  moderatdl 
the  spleen  and  petulance  of  rival  Churchmen.  Sup- 
posing, however,  these  }>eople  sound  in  the  faith,  how 
could  ministers  whose  bread  dei>ended  on  the  favour 
of  the  rich,  or  the  caprices  of  the  multitude,  reprehend 
those  vices  and  follies  which  must  ever  subsist  more 
or  less  in  the  worM  under  the  best  governments  ? 
Instead  of  s{>eaking  with  l>oldness,  tempered  with 
discretion  and  kindness,  they  would  be  tempted  to 
curry  favour  with  the  one,  and  to  encourage  the  other 
in  their  preju<lices  and  weaknesses.  At  present  a 
clergyman  whasc  income  does  not  dei>end  on  his  con- 
gregation can  discharge  the  more  unpleasant  {>ath  «»f 
his  duty  with  laudabh*  firmness,  knowing  that  he  will 
be  sup|K)rted  by  the  civil  msigistrate. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  disadvantages  likely  to  re«uU 
from  the  want  of  a  national  Church,  8upi>osing  it  to  be 
alx»lished  quietly  and  by  men  thoroughly  convincct) 
of  the  great  truths  of  Christianity,  though  not  at  one 
as  to  its  api>endages.  It  can  never  take  place  in 
Britain  but  in  conse4|uence  of  a  revolution  similar  to 
that  in  France.     In  that  cojise,  however,  the  plot  would 
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be  laid  and  conducted  by  a  set  of  men  as  hostile  to 
revealed  religion  in  every  form  as  to  monarchy  itself. 
They  might  doubtless  have  the  address  to  carry  a 
number  of  wrong-headed  fanatics  along  with  them. 
Being  the  ablest  and  most  versatile,  they  would  pro- 
bably continue  to  steer  the  helm,  in  which  station 
they  would,  with  all  the  bigotry  of  modern  philo- 
sophers, look  upon  their  serious  coadjutors  with  in- 
effable contempt.     But  be  the  religious  professions  of 
the  leading  men  what  they  would,  the  bloodshed  and 
plunder  unavoidable  on  occasions  of  that  kind,  must 
harden  the  hearts  and  sear  the  consciences  of  those 
that  had  risen  to  wealth  and  eminence  by  such  guilty 
means.     In  their  new-created  stations  they  would  be 
too  busy  and  too  much  intoxicated  to  let  spiritual 
considerations  break  their  rest.     Amidst  those  horrid 
scenes  the  cause  of  virtue  and  piety  must  decline 
apace.      If  the  reigning  demagogues  had  been  pre- 
viously initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  infidel  philosophy, 
they  would  now  cherish  them  as  opiates  admirably 
calculated  to  stifle  troublesome  reflections.     Even  they 
who  had  once  some  serious  impressions  would  be  dis- 
posed to  lay  aside  what  accorded  so  ill  with  their 
present  views  and  actions.     If  a  sense  of  their  mis- 
bleeds  did  not  hurry  them  into  speculative  or  practical 
atheism,   they  would   land   either   in   deism   or   the 
modes  of  Christianity  that  come  nearest  it.     Be  that 
as  it  may,  they  would  have  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  Sadducees  among  the  Jews,  who  confined  their 
views  and  wishes  to  this  world,  not  daring  to  look 
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beyond  it.  As  they  that  confiDe  themselves  to  natunil 
religioD  have  hardly  any  places  of  worship,  so  the 
Unitarians  are  much  belied^  if  they  be  not  grossly 
negligent  in  their  attendance  upon  public  worship 
and  the  more  solemn  ordinances  of  religion.  Yet, 
admitting  the  disciples  of  Priestley  and  Lindsey  to 
be  exemplary  and  pious,  according  to  their  own  8ens4» 
of  duty,  the  chance  is  that,  in  times  like  those  in 
question,  their  sons  or  proselytes  would  sink  as  much 
below  their  standards  as  theirs  are  under  those  of  the 
Church.  There  is  a  strong  propensity  in  the  human 
heart  never  to  stop  short  in  search  of  paradoxical 
novelties.  Whilst  men  of  licentious  principles  and 
hands  imbrued  in  blood  bore  sway,  what  protection  or 
encouragement  could  the  ministers  of  religion  or  de- 
vout Christians  exjx^ct  ?  It  must  either  bo  want  of 
power  or  prudential  considerations  that  could  prevent 
their  maltreating  or  persecuting  them. 

We  have  already  had  some  experience  of  the  baneful 
effects  of  irreligion  U{)on  pennons  of  rank  and  fortune, 
whom  it  has  not  made  wiser  or  more  rc8pectable  than 


*  S<<»«  joan  ag**  Mr  Sinimcrville  nf  .SttrliDg  wa*  in  o»in|«ii5  with  a  I>u 
■cntiuK  clcrg}'iiuko  in  a  greftt  luanufActunD^^  tnwn  of  Yitrk«hir«.  f<ir  wb*iiu  h« 
|<rr«i-hetl.  After  •eruiun  there  «m  a  C<iaiuiuniuQ,  acteatlvil  (*iiljr  hy  tb«  t«v» 
luiiiUteri  ui«l  Urn  i*r  a  cl^iaen  uf  wi»ujeu.  TIm  Kleuientu  tietn^;  bUHM«l,  ti;« 
rlpr^iuAD  li*r»nguc<l  u|«tu  cluuity  «U'I  tt^K-Ul  I>it«,  without  ai^Akin^  ul  %tur 
havmur  autl  lli«  •uffrriuK*.  <  hi  Mr  Sfuiujcmlle'i  wuoilering  at  that  rmiiti  n. 
tlie  i-thrr  Mud  it  «m  fciiuetiuies  iutr«iuic«l.  l>ut  thej  iliil  lift  think  it  ia-lw 
|M-ii>*Me.  *'  WkiAt,  then,  <1«>  you  t««i.h  y^mr  |<«>|ile  ' "  **  MormU  mhI  |H4iti<a,  ' 
aiiiwrrol  tlie  uther.  An  etuiii^nt  utrnltAiit  in  that  tu^n  ticim  ft*keU  «hj 
tli«*rr  «rre  »!  few  oiuiuiuuiiAnU,  An««eretl  tluit  their  *t\t\  ininisten  m»W 
■uch  ftil«i  aUfUt  it  thftt  ]iei>|>ie  «ere  afrMil,  an<l  the  |irMent  i<Mt  mMW  u>  U^t 
uf  It,  that  their  httrvn  cmrvd  Um  abuut  it  than  they  ehuuhL 
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their  fathers.  In  them,  however,  it  was  in  some 
measure  counteracted  by  their  living  in  a  country 
where  the  laws  of  the  land  and  of  the  Church  were 
both  in  fall  force.  A  sense  of  honour  and  desire  to 
stand  well  in  the  opinion  of  the  world  served  to  hide 
their  other  deficiencies.  The  number  of  persons  in 
the  vale  of  life  who  have  openly  disclaimed  reUgious 
principles  is  very  inconsiderable.  Yet  small  as  it  is, 
the  dread  of  the  severest  punishments  cannot  deter 
them  from  the  commission  of  crimes  of  the  deepest 
dye.  A  change  of  government  efiected  by  the  multi- 
tude, set  on  by  domestic  incendiaries  or  foreign  ene- 
mies, would  for  a  while  throw  all  power  and  authority 
into  the  hands  of  mean  men  who  had  imbibed  the 
spirit  and  principles  of  their  prototypes,  the  French 
philosophers.  A  farmer,  a  shopkeeper,  or  a  petti- 
fogger, vested  with  uncontrolled  power,  would  not  be 
one  whit  more  amiable  and  gentle  in  office  that  he 
had  renounced  the  faith  of  his  fathers.  An  upstart, 
flushed  with  the  spoils  of  his  betters,  would  stick  at 
nothing  that  promised  to  improve  his  fortune  or 
strengthen  his  political  interest.  Nor  would  his  dis- 
position or  manners  be  much  sweetened  by  the  fears 
that  continually  haunted  him  of  some  fatal  reverse 
which  might  expose  him  to  be  degraded,  perhaps 
butchered,  by  some  of  his  late  confederates  in  an- 
archy; for  the  quarrels  of  democrats  are  more  ran- 
corous than  even  those  of  theologists. 

Numerous  and  successful  as  these  apostates  might 
be,  neither  rebellion  nor  foreign  conquest  would  be 
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sufticient  to  make  a  great  majority  of  the  midillin;;: 
and  lower  classes  of  Scots  exchange  Christianity  ft>r 
the  meagre  comforts  of  infidel  philosophy.  Not  evtn 
the  most  sanguinary  measures  could  make  them  all  at 
once  submit  to  that  sacrifice.  If,  therefore,  their  new 
rulers  haul  one  spark  of  common-sense,  they  would  s«  c 
the  exi>ediency  of  indulging  their  bubjects  in  that 
favourite  article.^  Indeed,  no  bait  would  be  more 
flattering  to  the  populace  than  the  turning  out,  in  a 
tumultuar}*  way,  all  the  Established  clergy  that  hud 
incurred  their  indignation.  In  this,  however,  thi*y 
would  probably  act  with  their  wonted  caprice  aiu\ 
injustice.  Not  contented  with  wreaking  their  ven- 
geance upon  ministers  whose  laxity  of  doctrine,  and 
levity  if  not  looseness  of  life,  merited  little  sym- 
pathy, they  would  extend  it  to  men  whose  learning, 
sanctity,  and  zeal  would  have  done  honour  to  the 
purest  times.  Nay,  some  worthy  |>ahtors  who  had 
once  stood  high  in  their  esteem,  would  fall  martyrs 
to  that  constitution  which  they  had  sworn  to  main- 
tain. And  the  imiK>sition  of  new  tests  or  oaths  of 
opinion  by  the  I^*gislature  might  be  regarded  as 
preludes  to  {persecution  for  conscience'  sake. 

In  choosing  their  ministers,  the  |M!ople  would  pn>b- 
ably  show  little  more  wis4lom  or  judgment  than  thi-y 
do  at  present,  when  the  power  is  entirely  in  their  own 
hands.     They  would  continue  to  run  after  every  fun- 

*  Such  A|>|i«ar«  u»  \iMr9  beeii  the  ctKnluct  'if  Uie  Frnich  in  HiJUotl  ;  f  r. 
tti"Ut;h  thrrr  in  ti"  l<4i^(rr  A  liatt<>Ciftl  (*liurrh.  Ul  acctA  ar«  firelv  ta«lrr«tr«l 
H<<«  V'Ug  tiiAt  bimy  otittiiu^  tlr|irn<U  rniirely  *m  the  cha|«ter  «>f  ftccUiniU,  mi*I 
th«  I'pif^reM  uf  m&deUtjr  in  th»i  diaUttcteU  cuuutry. 
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ous  half  -  educated  man  who  should  stoop  to  flatter 
their  passions  and  their  prejudices,  which  last  would 
be  regarded  as  first  principles.    Where,  indeed,  should 
they  look  for  learned  conscientious  pastors  to  preach 
to  them  the  words  of  soberness  and  truth?     In  all 
likelihood  the  universities  would  either  be  suppressed, 
or  converted  into  schools  for  teaching  the  new  philo- 
sophy.    Should  divinity  be  still  taught  in  those  semi- 
naries  by  Unitarian  or  Antinomian    professors,  the 
interests  of  genuine  Christianity  would  be  little  ad- 
vanced by  the  change.     Without  a  total  revolution 
in  the  principles  and  views  of  our  common  people, 
neither  eloquence  nor  purity  of  life  will  ever  reconcile 
them  to  Socinianism  in  any  form.    On  the  other  hand, 
Calvinistic  notions,  carried  to  an  extravagant  pitch, 
and  engrafted  on  levelling  principles,  would  neither 
improve  faith  nor  morals. 

But  though  a  vast  majority  of  the  Scots  would  not 
be  constrained  to  give  up  religion  on  the  requisition 
of  their  new  rulers,  means  might  be  fallen  on  to  blunt 
its  force  and  subvert  its  foundations  by  degrees.  Rapid 
changes  from  poverty  to  fulness  and  ease,  from  a  very 
humble  station  to  power  and  eminence,  are  at  all  times 
temptations  too  great  for  human  virtue  to  withstand. 
Nor  would  their  strength  be  diminished  by  the  violent 
breaking  down  of  ancient  landmarks,  which  would 
bring  back  things  nearly  to  a  state  of  nature,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  a  state  of  anarchy.  As  the  democrats 
have  it  much  at  heart  to  make  a  new  partition  of 
property,  the  first-fruits  of  the  revolution  would  be 
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the  proscription  of  nine-tenths  of  the  property  of  the 
kingdom,  which  would  be  divided  among  persons  of 
their  own  kidney.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  the 
farmer  or  mechanic  who  should  obtain  a  slice  of  his 
landlonl'H  estate  in  the  scramble  would  be  a  bettor 
Christian  or  a  better  neighbour  for  liis  acquiaitiuu.*!, 
supposing  them  not  to  be  the  price  of  blood  or  rapine. 
Whether  he  had  been  a  leader  or  a  tool  in  the  late 
commotions,  success  wouUl  give  an  entire  new  ca^t 
to  his  character  and  language.  To  complete  what  he 
had  begun,  he  must  be  engaged  in  perjtetual  cabaU 
against  the  dominant  party,  faction  being  insepar- 
able from  a  i)opular  government  Filled  with  high 
ideas  of  his  own  dignity,  and  buoyed  up  by  extrava- 
gant hopes,  he  would  soon  lose  all  relish  for  the  or- 
dinances of  religion,  and  for  the  books  which,  in  the 
times  of  his  innocence  and  obscurity,  had  taught  him 
how  to  live  and  how  to  die. 

Nor  is  that  all.  The  overthrow  of  the  constitution 
in  Church  and  State  having  been  accomplished  by 
unjustifiable  means,  must  he  maintained  by  a  steady 
perseverance  in  the  same  flagitious  courses  with  whicli 
the  democrats  had  set  out.  2^Ieanwhile,  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  {K-rsons  who,  in  the  late  sirramble  for  wealth 
or  iM>wer,  had  either  got  nothing  or  much  less  than 
they  thought  their  due,  would  give  occasion  to  bicker- 
ing's or  attempts  to  turn  out  the  ruling  men.  To 
prevent  their  own  ruin,  the  latter  would  be  disiKMetl 
to  treat  their  refractory  brethren  as  cruelly  and  im- 
l»eriously  as  if  they  had  been  aristocrata. 
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If  ever  the  stately  cathedrals  and  colleges  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  humble  parish  churches  of  Scotland, 
shall  be  pulled  down  or  converted  to  ignoble  pur- 
poses, it  will  be  well  for  those  persons  of  rank  and 
fashion  who  can  then  look  back  with  self-approbation 
upon  their  past  lives.     If  in  times  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity religion   served   to   heighten   their  joys   and 
soothe  their  cares,  it  would  not  fail  them  when  over- 
taken with  calamity.   Whether  they  should  be  stripped 
of  their  honours  and  estates,  or  allowed  to  enjoy  a 
pittance  in  obscurity,  Christianity,  once  their  favourite 
luxury,  would  prove  a  balsam  to  their  wounded  spirits, 
and  enable  them  to  bear  poverty  and  degradation  with 
fortitude  and  serenity.      By  this  means,  losses  and 
sufferings  from  which  they  would  once  have  shrunk 
with  horror,  might,  by  the  intervention  of  pious  res- 
ignation, be  endured  with  the  spirit  of  martyrs ;  and 
thus  things  in  themselves  little  desirable  would  be 
converted  into  blessings,  and  be  matter  of  triumph,  if 
not  for  time,  at  least  for  eternity.     Meanwhile  they 
would  not  exchange  situations  with  the  mean  or  fla- 
gitious men  who  had  grown  great  and  purse-proud 
upon  the  ruins  of  Church  and  State. 

Although  there  should  be  no  persecution  for  con- 
science' sake,  serious  rational  Christians,  who  in  the 
late  times  had  endeavoured  to  keep  to  the  golden 
mean  betwixt  the  opposite  sects,  must  lay  their  ac- 
count with  many  mortifications.  Where  should  they 
look  for  faithful  pastors  when  no  provision  was  made 
for  their  education,  or  for  that  wholesome  discipline 
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which  had  once  been  the  safeguard  of  their  national 
Church  ?  From  their  republican  rulers  they  could 
expect  no  favour.  Such  of  them  as  openly  ridiculed 
all  that  their  great  il^Iaster  did,  and  taught,  and  suf- 
fered, would  regard  them  with  hatred  mingled  with 
contempt.  Neither  were  they  to  look  for  kinder 
treatment  from  those  that  professe<l  to  take  the  Bible 
for  their  guide.  Whilst  the  Unitarian  despi^MKl  thorn 
for  believing  too  much,  the  bigoted,  narrow-minded 
Antinomian,  who  wanted  nothing  but  power  to  be  a 
persecutor,  would  reproach  them  with  arrogance  for 
not  holding  a  set  of  opinions  which  had  been  all  along 
reprobated  by  every  sober  Presbyterian.  In  vain 
would  they  plead  that  the  sum  and  substance  of  their 
belief  had  been  preached  in  the  same  terms  by  the 
brightest  luminaries  of  the  Reformed  Churches  at  home 
and  abroad.  It  would  be  a  sorry  consolation  to  see  the 
infidels  and  Unitarians  quarrelling  with  their  late 
confederates  the  fanatics,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  latter  would  reap  the  bitter  fruits  of  their  folly 
and  {K*r\'erseue8S.  All  that  remained  in  such  calami- 
tous Kcenes  would  be  to  beseech  the  Almighty — who 
had  been  pleased,  for  causes  only  known  to  Himself, 
to  try  their  Church  and  nation  in  the  furnace  of 
affliction — that  He  would  set  bounds  to  the  madne^H 
<»f  the  {>eople,  and  restore,  in  His  own  good  way  an<l 
time,  the  blesHingi  of  truth  and  peace. 

In  times  like  these  how  deplorable  the  condition 
of  the  infidels  !  and  some  infidels  deprived  at  one  blow 
of  rank  and  fortune  and  all  that  they  held  dear.     .\c- 
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customed  to  a  life  of  frivolity  and  dissipation,  their 
effeminate  minds  and  pampered  bodies  would  be  ill 
prepared  to  meet  the  dreadful  shock.  Penury  and 
degradation  would  not  be  sweetened  by  the  considera- 
tion that  they  had  long  looked  on  their  present  rulers 
as  greatly  their  inferiors.  They  would  then  stand  in 
need  of  that  divine  philosophy  which  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures hold  forth  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 
Had  they  been  allowed  to  retain  a  pittance  of  their 
fortunes  upon  the  most  humiliating  conditions,  it 
would  have  contributed  to  reconcile  them  to  their 
hard  fate,  and  have  enabled  them  to  act  their  part 
with  dignity  and  resignation,  which  smile  in  the  midst 
of  sorrows.  Whereas,  when  wandering  wretched  exiles 
in  foreign  countries,  or  dragged  before  tribunals  where 
innocence  had  no  justice  or  mercy  to  expect,  how 
would  the  recollection  of  an  ill-spent  unprofitable  life 
embitter  their  sufferings  I  They  could  hardly  dare 
to  approach  the  Father  of  mercies,  whose  laws  they 
had  repeatedly  broken.  When  human  help  had  fled, 
and  their  souls  were  distracted  with  guilt  and  terror, 
how  would  they  execrate  that  impious  false  philos- 
ophy w^hich  had  contributed  to  ruin  them  and  their 
country  1 
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THE     SCOTTISH    GENTRY, 


We  DOW  proceed  to  take  a  view  of  the  principles, 
manners,  and  way  of  living  of  our  gentry  of  the  last 
age.  When  no  particular  place  is  mentioned,  our 
observations  relate  to  the  spot  of  country  with  which 
we  are  connected — viz.,  the  Stewartry  of  Menteith, 
and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Stirling  and  Clackmannan 
shires.  The  bulk  of  it  has  for  near  two  hundretl 
years  been  in  the  hands  of  gentlemen  having  from 
£500  to  £800  a-year,  there  being  at  the  Union  few 
commoners  of  larger  fortune.  It  is  true  some  of  the 
nobility  had  more  considerable  estates ;  but  they 
either  wanted  houses,  or  did  not  reside  within  the 
last  threescore  years.  There  were  upwards  of  forty 
gentlemen's  families  in  the  district  of  Menteith,  or  on 
its  borders,  that  lived  on  a  friendly  footing  together. 

A  great  proportion  of  them  held  their  lands  of 
subjects  superior,  and  even  such  as  were  freeholders 
found  it  wise  policy  to  attach  themselves  to  some  great 
family.  It  will  hardly  be  possible  for  the  rising  gen- 
eration to  form  a  just  notion  of  the  love  and  affection 
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which  subsisted  between  a  powerful  nobleman  and 
his  vassals  and  clients  before  the  two  last  rebellions. 
Compared  with  it,  modem  patronage  is  cold  and  un- 
availing. He  was  their  oracle  atid  champion  on  all 
occasions,  and  his  espousing  their  interest  with  warmth 
served  as  a  safeguard  against  the  violence  and  injustice 
of  private  men.  When  his  interest  at  Court  was  low, 
he  rewarded  their  faithful  services  by  giving  them  feus 
or  beneficial  leases.^  And  their  vamty  was  flattered 
by  the  kind  reception  they  found  at  his  house  and 
table,^  where,  in  his  social  hour,  distinctions  of  rank 
were  laid  aside,  personal  merit  being  in  more  estima- 
tion than  fortune  or  fashion. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  were  not  deficient  in  grati- 
tude. Their  veneration  being  boundless,  they  entered 
with  violence  into  all  their  patron's  friendships  and 
resentments.  This  was,  however,  a  most  dangerous 
line  of  conduct,  as  it  sometimes  led  them  to  venture 

^  This  was  the  case  on  the  borders  of  the  Highlands.  The  families  of  Mon- 
trose, Moray,  and  Perth  gave  great  bargains  of  land  to  the  gentry  of  small 
estate,  who  had  the  commons  at  their  beck.  Military  service  was  the  return 
principally  expected,  at  least  it  was  so  originally.  They  were,  in  truth,  kindly 
tcnaots,  the  rent  being  confessedly  trifling.  Some  tenants  of  the  two  first 
families  continued  upon  that  footing  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 

'  An  aged  gentleman,  a  connection  of  the  family,  having  come  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  last  Duke  of  Montrose,  his  Grace  said  to  him  after  dinner, 
"  You  are  now  one  of  the  few  alive  that  used  to  be  with  my  grandfather  at 
Hugdock.  Pray  tell  me,  whether  did  he  or  I  keep  the  best  house  ?  "  The 
old  man  tried  to  evade  the  question ;  but  at  last,  upon  its  being  repeated,  he 
aaid,  "  My  lord,  your  Grace  lives  nobly,  and  so  did  your  grandfather.  There 
are,  however,  differences.  In  his  days  there  were  fewer  glasses,  but  every  man 
had  his  own  bottle.  Whereas  at  your  Grace's  table  there  is  a  variety  of  glasses 
and  few  bottles  set  down.  And  at  his  table  the  liverymen  did  not  wait  till 
the  strong  ale  was  called  for,  but  were  every  now  and  then  jogging  people  to 
drink." 
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their  lives  and  fortunes  in  quarrels  that  little  concornod 
them.  And^  indeed,  in  those  matters  they  made  to  him 
tht>  same  transfer  of  principles  and  conscience  which 
soldiers  of  fortune  do  to  the  prince  whose  bread  they 
eat  and  whose  battles  they  fight,  without  considerini; 
the  justice  of  the  war,  or  its  consequences  to  themsclvt-s 
or  their  country.^ 

Of  old,  when  a  great  man  was  malcontent,  he  d'ul 
not  show  his  resentment  by  caballing  in  elections  and 
soliciting  his  neighbours  to  accept  of  fictitious  votes. 
He  waited  till  an  opportunity  should  offer  of  shaking 
the  throne,  and  then  he  summoned  his  friends  an«l 
de}>endants  to  rise  in  arms.  They  knew  well  that  the 
most  acceptable  service  they  could  render  him  was 
with  their  swonl.  In  the  be^nnin^  of  this  renturv 
our  low-country  gentlemen  were  reguhirly  trainetl  l<> 
arms,-  and  valued  according  to  their  following  and 
military  prowess.     And  hence,  at  funerals  and  other 

*  The  Ut^  (lartinorv  ^•M  me  an  anecilotr  he  liA<t  fri»m  hu  father  in  U».  !!•• 
Karl  of  <ilriit-aim,  «h>>  wan  piTM-nL  M'Farlaiie  «if  tilrDtartaii.  a  i:mtiri:.ai: 
til  ttti*  h«*ail  ..f  Mi'iit«-ith.  hniu^ht  f><ur  haiid»<iii)r  la«U  'tf  •••n*  t<>  «ait  ^n  *.)  «• 
la^t  Earl  «if  Mar,  wh<>  wan  then  at  the  piat  «)»ey  in  that  neijcltlaiurh<«<I. 
*'  Mjr  l«>rii, '  «aiil  he,  **  1  mhI  mine  lia\e  Ijern  warml}  attai-he«l  l<fr  a^r**  t«>  th«« 
fMiiilv  I'f  Mar.  N'>w  1  am  'iM  anil  intirm.  una>>Ie  t«*  aerre  T>*ur  !'<nl*>;:!  a:.\ 
|Mni:«>r.  Hut  here  are  my  f^ur  mtn»t  ha]«*  **i  Itth  an*!  Umh,  «hiim  1  i^reMt.*  m 
my  iit«-a<I.  If  thry  ili  n^it  prrre  yi»u  hy  lUy  aii<|  hy  Di|{ht,  in  a  ^*n\  lAuae 
ami  in  a  Wl  cau«<>.  t'fmW  t-ur«e  aii«I  mine  liifht  U|«»n  tlicm  !  " 

'  Mr*  l{<il«ru<in  «<f  Myn*ti>n.  «h«*  ilieil  in  17^4,  aiC"!  U|>«mnU  *4  eijrht}.  t<  1 1 
m<*  th«t  iM'fxrr  tlie  l(rviMuti<>n.  «hil»t  «he  liveal  with  her  grain  If  ather.  Mr  J-  Ka 
<'4ni«*r'n,  minutrr  ff  Kintardine,  khe  i-ame  tn^t  the  r«>>Ri  where  he  as*!  a 
nuni^M-r  «>f  trrntlemen  were  tirinkinff.  All  **f  them  ha«l  tlirkji  ■tuck  int«>  tlir 
1*1  ill-.  ci'Vi't  one.  <»raltam  of  the  <iartur  family,  wh"  h»l  a  pu|i4  )wf><e  ha:;. 
<*••!  itrl  K>ln)otiiI«tfune  aa^*  that  hi*  uurle  cairicil  t«i  l^ml  Ihimker**  an-.ii 
thirt>  (Me  sU'Ut  frliow*  fn>m  hia  fwn  r*tat»,  must  ol  them  fmcu  the  tA/wn 
i(  Nri«i.>u.  mhuh  HM  titrn  m"re  |*>|>ul>'U«  than  at  pTMcut 
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public  occasions,  they  were  accustomed  to  wear  swords 
or  pistols,  which  sometimes  was  productive  of  un- 
pleasant consequences.^ 

If,  however,  their  patron  was  lucky  enough  to  take 
part  with  Government,  his  friends  and  adherents  were 
amply  rewarded  for  their  attachment.  Thus,  whilst 
the  families  of  Mar  and  Perth  were  great  at  Court,  the 
gentry  of  this  country  received  many  favours.  And 
since  the  Revolution,  the  Campbells,  and  other  connec- 
tions of  the  Argyll  family,  have  got  more  from  Ministry 
than  perhaps  any  set  of  men  in  the  three  kingdoms. 

But  in  this  country  a  great  majority  of  our  gentry 
were  upon  the  losing  side.  Though  most  of  them 
were  warmly  attached  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  yet 
their  aflFection  to  the  families  of  Mar  and  Perth  in- 
duced a  number  of  them  to  rise  in  the  Rebellion  of 
1715. 

However  blamable  the  last  Earl  of  Mar  might  be 
as  a  statesman  and  general,^  he  falls  to  be  considered 
as  a  pattern  for  a  great  man  who  wishes  to  establish 
a  family  interest  founded  on  the  goodwill  and  affec- 
tion of  his  neighbours.  He  was  always  ready  to  serve 
them,  in  small  as  well  as  in  great  matters,  without 

*  The  Master  of  Rollo  having  been  killed  in  an  affray  by  Graham  of  Inch- 
braikie,  James  Edmondstoune  of  Newton  was  banished  for  lending  the  latter 
his  sword.  The  quarrel  began  about  a  cow.  And  the  slaughter  of  Lord 
Strathmore  by  Camegy  of  Phinhaven,  at  a  burial,  is  well  known  to  those  who 
are  versed  in  our  criminal  law. 

*  At  the  battle  of  Sherriffmuir,  an  old  Highlander  who  had  been  at  Killie- 
crankie  [Gordon  of  Glenbucket],  spying  a  favourable  opportunity  of  attack- 
ing the  Duke  of  Argyll  before  his  line  was  formed,  told  Lord  Mar  of  it ;  but 
seeing  his' advice  slighted,  and  the  critical  moment  lost,  he  cried  out  with 
indignation,  "  Oh  for  one  hour  of  Dundee  ! " 

VOL.  II.  D 
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seeming  to  expect  anything  in  retuni,  and  bis  man- 
ners were  uniformly  gracious  and  easy  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  family  of  Perth  had,  however,  the  jiTcalist 
number  of  vassals  and  followers  in  this  country  ;  and, 
indeed*  for  many  generations  it  had  been  generally 
beloveil  for  its  mild,  beneficent,  upright  conduct  to- 
wards  all  around  it.^  The  lords  of  that  family  pridetl 
themselves  the  longest  in  maintaining  the  state  and 
importance  of  our  old  Scottish  barons.  The  Chan- 
cellor, in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  is  said  to  have  solil 
a  valuable  estate  in  this  parish,  that  he  might  pur- 
chase  the  lands  of  Strathgairtuey,  which,  in  cose  of 
any  insurrection,  would  give  him  an  additional  num- 
ber of  Highlanders  at  his  command.  And  hi^  own 
and  his  successor's  political  views  and  did;ip{Mjint- 
mcnts  after  the  Revolution  made  them  anxious  t«i 
secure  by  every  means  the  affections  of  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry. 

Though  in  general  they  reUiined  their  [>olitical  prin- 
ci[iles,  the  fatal  issue  of  the  Rebellion  of  1715  damped, 
and  in  process  of  time  almost  extinguishes!,  thr 
military  ardour  of  that  set  of  men  in  this  country. 
Ev(*n  the  hist  Lord  Perth's  i*nthu»iasm  and  engaging 
manners  had  little  intluence  in  the  year  1745.     That 

'It  U  A  trwIitJMn  aimtniff  tmr  oiniu*iiu  thAt  yrnUt  Jmum,  father  i*(  t)*«> 
t^*ril  (*)uuKYU<»r  iVrtii.  «h*'  lirr*!  ■.»u*ruiiira  At  lium)j«uli.  »•••*>  bub.k  > 
Mitl  t«>urtr«>u«  ^  ti'  Mk  the  Itertl'UfVt  in  hi*  walk*  if  xhty  IumI  »  knifr.  ui 
««I.  »ti«kify;  nmllra,  h«*ni  ainl  iTmry  o»ui(».  Aud  «bru  tbrj  li*d  t»»-t.  br 
KB\e  tiifiu  iiMiiif)  t*i  huy  thtmt'  ut^-rmm^rj  ArUclea.  H<iW  ch«ft|il)r  mkI  f«#i!5 
III*}  A  i(rv«t  fiiftii  uiake  hiiiiMlf  beloTfwl  )•}  ft  little  kindbCM  mi«1  cvodaacrtiM*  4i 
t«>«*f«l«  hu  iiifcrKfr*  ! 
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young  nobleman,  who  by  all  accounts  deserved  a  bet- 
ter fate,  fell  a  martyr  to  ambition,  and  to  that  reli- 
gion which  his  grandfather  had  embraced  from  mere 
worldly  motives.^ 

The  gentry  were  much  confirmed  in  their  political 
notions  by  the  Episcopal  clergy.  However  faulty 
the  bishops  and  Court  clergy  might  be  while  intoxi- 
cated with  power  and  fretted  by  opposition,  yet  if 
we  may  trust  the  accounts  of  those  that  know  them 
best,  the  parochial  ministers  were  in  general  vener- 
able exemplary  men.^  There  were  perhaps  some  ex- 
ceptions  in  the  western  shires,  where  people  of  char- 
acter  were  afraid  to  venture  themselves  among  the 
Covenanters,  who  were  bigoted  and  rendered  furious 

^  When  the  Chancellor  solicited  George  Drummond  of  Blair  to  turn  Roman 
Catholic,  he  promised  him  honours  and  preferment.  Blair  waived  the  dis- 
course ;  but  on  its  being  again  pressed,  he  smiled  and  said,  "  My  lord,  I  see 
my  religion  is  better  than  yours."  "  Why  so  ? "  said  his  lordship.  "  Because 
you  oflFer  boot  in  exchange."  Drummond  of  Pi tkillony  changed  his  religion 
in  compliment  to  that  ill-fated  statesman.  But  his  children  always  fled  when 
the  priest  came  to  the  house.  One  day  that  he  was  expounding  the  articles 
^i  faith  to  his  convert,  he  told  him  all  heretics  would  be  damned.  "  Are 
such  and  such  people  heretics?"  naming  his  neighbours  and  companions. 
"Yea,"  said  the  priest,  "unless  they  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church." 
*'  Then,"  replied  the  other,  "  turn  over  another  leaf ;  I  don't  believe  one 
Word  of  that."  And  in  the  last  Lord  Perth's  time,  his  priest  tried  to 
coDvert  David  Stewart  of  Ballochallan  ;  but  having  one  day  taken  a  pinch  of 
«nuff  out  of  the  priest's  box,  he  said,  "  Mr  Sanders,  I  fancy  you  have  put 
aome  extreme  unction  among  your  snuff."  After  that  profane  speech,  he 
met  with  no  more  trouble. 

'  I  just  remember  Mr  Robert  Douglas,  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Dunblane,  who 
had  been  minister  of  Bothwell  before  the  Revolution.  He  was  a  pious, 
primitive,  peaceable  man,  almost  as  ascetic  as  Bishop  Leighton.  He  preached 
many  years  to  a  small  congregation  at  Dunblane,  from  whom  he  would  take 
DO  stipend  ;  nor  had  he  even  a  weekly  collection  till  the  year  1740,  that  the 
Decessities  of  the  poor  were  great.  He  was  library-keeper.  Died,  aged  up- 
wards of  fourscore,  in  1746. 
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by  persecution.  Their  principles  ancl  sufferings  made 
them  adhere  to  the  exiled  family.  No  rational  Pres- 
byterian nowadays  can  justify  the  cruel  tumultuar}* 
manner  in  which  the  Episcopal  clergy  were  ejectetl 
at  the  Revolution.^ 

It  is  therefore  little  wonderful  that  a  very  great 
proportion  of  the  gentry  should  adhere  to  those  gocxl 
men  in  their  adversity.  The  ministers  of  that  per- 
suasion in  this  country,  within  my  own  remembrance, 
were  sincere,  rational,  valuable  men,  equally  (tvo 
from  fanatical  notions  and  the  opposite  extreme.^  In 
point  of  breeding  they  were  perhaps  superior  to  the 
Established  clergy.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed, 
that  in  matters  of  Church  and  civil  government  they 
were  somewhat  narrow-minded  and  violent  Rut  that 
spirit  is  almost  inseparable  from  a  state  of  nuffering 
and  abasement. 

The  gentry  of  the  last  generation  were  not  only 
attached  to  their  pastorH  from  [lersonal  and  political 
considerations,  but  also  firm  Mievers  in  the  doctrino-* 
they  taught     They  did  not  imagine  that  religion  was 

'  <hi  UiAtnccftM'iti  tlie  rmU>l«  l>r«>k»  int4>  %hf  hna*m  of  Mr  8li»w.  R|«wo»fM^ 
iiunwi0r  »t  LofH> :  And  fiiulinf  him  in  bed,  Um  apokctwumMi,  tJVtt  tmuin^  %>€ 
the  KUnkrU,  muiI.  "  <}«t  up.  mitaIi  !  art  yuu  lyin^  uo  m  IcaUmt  bed,  vbtti  my 
diiK  S|H«ttie  Vtf  tin  •tr»w  * "  8b«  went  by  the  nAae  «#  SpotiU  iiryee  ever 
aft«>r. 

'  Huh<»p  Al^iAnil^r  M  A1I<ia  would  h«Te  bwn  mi  nnMOMnt  to  mij  Cburrh. 
Hi*  Ifvuntnic  mmI  uMictity  could  only  be  «{UAlled  \vj  hie  cnnduurMid  meeknt** 
All  fiATtiM  rrTrreni''**!  htm.     Mr  BUir  i»l  iKnine  wm  B"!  reauHMUe  for  brtl 
liamy  «>f  taJentA ;  Init  lie  h*d  the  awertncM  umI  uuHieeflKW  of  AchiU,  cnmbiAeil 
with  f«Tt<»ot  |»i<*t  r  anti  the  d«aire  »#  doing  K^md.     Hmugh  etendy  to  hie  pfin 
ctplM.  U'»t  eren  th4»  drrga  of  *  ciril  wmr  ornild  nsAkehim  furfvi  tke  Un(«af«\*f 
charity  and  |ieeoe. 
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chiefly  intended  for  the  vulgar,  and  therefore  they 
made  conscience  of  impressing  its  hopes  and  fears  up- 
on the  minds  of  their  children.  Bad  company  and 
the  follies  of  youth  might  sometimes  make  people 
forget  the  good  lessons  they  had  learned.  Yet  in 
general  the  effects  of  a  religious  education  evidenced 
themselves  sooner  or  later.  The  gentlemen  of  this 
country,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  were  regular 
attendants  upon  worship  of  one  kind  or  other,  till  the 
meeting-houses  were  shut  up  in  1747.^ 

Some  good  consequences,  among  many  bad,  resulted 
from  the  firm  adherence  of  the  Jacobites  to  an  unfor- 
tunate cause.  Having  no  hope  of  Court  preferment,  or 
other  resources,  it  constrained  most  of  them  to  a  rigid 
economy  in  their  families.  And  it  made  them  edu- 
cate their  children  hardily  and  frugally,  and  instil 
into  their  tender  minds  invaluable  lessons  of  sobriety 
and  steadiness.-  These  virtues  are  almost  incompat- 
ible with  flattering  prospects  and  the  early  gratifica- 
tion of  every  wish. 

Their  disaffection  to  the  ruling  powers  was  a  bond 
of  union,  and  prevented  those  petty  rancorous  broils 
which  have  lately  originated  from  elections  and  local 
parties.      Their  complaints  and  grievances   were   so 

^  The  late  Amprior  was  the  first  avowed  unbeliever  in  this  country.  It 
expoeed  him  to  much  obloquy,  and  was  probably  the  great  cause  of  his  being 
accuBed  of  crimes  which  he  never  committed. 

'  A  good  lady  in  this  neighbourhood  (Ballochallan),  whose  family  affairs  were 
thai  in  disorder,  but  afterwards  retrieved  by  her  exemplary  conduct,  said  one 
day  to  her  sons,  who  were  clamouring  about  her  for  something  she  had  no 
mind  to  give  them,  "  My  lads,  I  will  breed  you  hardy  ;  but  if  you  thrive  in 
the  world,  you  will  soon  learn  to  relish  better  living. " 
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many  ties  of  mutual  eDdearment,  and  in  troablcsome 
times  a  decisive  judgment  could  be  formed  of  ever)' 
man's  firmness  and  worth.  A  vein  of  their  romantic 
politics  extended  itself  by  a  natural  progression  into 
private  life.  The  man  who,  for  conscience'  sake, 
spumed  the  allurements  of  wealth  and  power,  was 
unlikely  to  act  meanly  or  oppressively  by  his  neigh- 
bour. On  the  other  hand,  the  friends  and  adherents 
of  Government  were  in  those  days  equally  keen  ami 
equally  conscientious.  Whilst  we  allow  its  adver- 
saries private  virtue  and  the  merit  of  good  intentions, 
the  principles  of  the  Whigs  were  surely  more  rational 
and  enlightened.  And  as  they  had  a  noble  field  for 
virtuous  exertions,  so  to  them  we  are  indebted  for  our 
best  l)arrier8  against  oppression  of  every  kind.  Instead 
of  implicit  obedience  to  one  man,  however  unworthy, 
they  held  it  lawful,  in  cases  of  necessity,  to  resist 
tyranny,  and  even  to  deviate  from  the  ordinary  rules 
of  succession.  They  were  of  opinion  that  the  Pro- 
testant religion  and  a  limited  monarchy  must  stand 
or  fall  together.  And  they  esteemed  the  interest  of 
the  king  to  be  the  same  with  that  of  his  subjects, 
and  the  likeliest  means  of  making  him  great  at  home 
and  abroad.  Nor  did  they  confine  their  views  to  this 
island  alone,  well  knowing  the  fatal  efiects  of  selfish- 
ness upon  nations  as  well  as  individuals.  The  balance 
of  i)ower  and  the  liberties  of  Euro[>e  were  therefore  ob- 
jects of  which  they  never  lost  sight.  Indeed  the  glor}' 
and  iM>wer  of  Uritain,  so  long  as  that  system  was 
8tea<lily  maintained,  are  the  highest  eulogioms  that 
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can  be  paid  to  Whig  Ministers  and  Whig  counsels. 
But  to  pass  from  their  principles  to  their  persons  and 
conduct  in  common  life.  Though  the  Whig  gentry- 
were  by  no  ;neans  numerous  in  this  corner,  they  were 
respectable  worthy  people.  And  if  they  seemed  less 
disinterested  than  their  opponents,  the  posts  and 
places  they  held  were  the  just  rewards  of  their  un- 
shaken attachment  to  Government  in  the  hour  of 
danger. 

If  the  reigning  family  suffered  by  the  influence  of 
the  Episcopal  clergy,  it  was  perhaps  a  greater  gainer 
by  having  the  Presbyterians  on  its  side  to  a  man.^ 
They  formed  a  vast  majority  of  the  burgesses  and 
commonalty,  and  in  some  shires  a  great  proportion 
of  the  gentlemen.  And  hence  in  1715,  the  last  Earl 
of  Mar,  with  all  his  popularity,  could  not  raise  three 
men  in  his  own  town  of  Alloa.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pened in  1745  to  all  the  insurgents  who  had  low- 
country  estates.  So  great  were  the  people's  love  of 
Presbytery  and  hatred  of  a  Popish  king ! 

Indeed  for  a  number  of  years  after  the  Revolution 
the  clergy  had  a  prodigious  sway.  Till  the  Secession 
broke  out,  they  had  no  rivals  to  steal  away  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  who  regarded  them  not  only  as  pastors, 

'  Old  Anthony  Murray  of  DoUerie  was  one  of  the  few  Jacobites  that  left 
the  Episcopal  for  the  Presbyterian  Church-  But  as  he  hated  everything 
English  with  perfect  hatred,  so  when  the  Non -jurors  adopted  the  English 
Liturgy  in  the  end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  he  deserted  them,  and  went  to  the 
Established  Kirk,  which  differed  little  in  forms  of  worship  from  the  old 
Episcopal  This  gentleman  was  liker  one  of  the  fourteenth  than  the  eighteenth 
century.  His  first  toasts  after  dinner  were  regularly  "to  the  memory  of 
Wallace  and  Bruce." 
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but  as  guides  and  couDsellors  in  every  momentous 
concern.  The  dread  of  forfeiting  the  minister* s  goo<l 
opinion  was  therefore  a  safeguard  both  to  loyalty 
and  morals.  In  this  they  were  powerfully  secondetl 
by  the  session,  which  commonly  consisted  of  the 
leading  farmers  in  the  parish. 

The  first  clerg)'  I  knew  in  this  country  were  truly 
respectable  men,  less  eminent  for  their  jmrts  ami 
literature  than  for  unfeigned  piety,  usefulness,  and 
zeal,   tempered    with   discretion.^     They   were   both 


'  I^  me  here  «|ieak  *i4  Mr  Smith  of  Kincmrduie,  the  fint  clefx}'niAn  1 
knew.  He  wm  m  iuad  t»f  truth  and  peace,  humble  and  pleeaint  in  tu  (lr|«>rt 
uieiit.  Nt>  miniBter  wm  ever  more  eulicitinu  U*  pn»mote  the  ppintuAl  and 
tem|M»r%l  welfare  of  hi«  fluck,  or  t4x>k  greater  delight  in  hi«  laUur  of  |«ive. 
In  ftickncM  and  dinreae  he  ahowed  himself  kind  and  oum|iaMi«inate.  U*th  in 
W(ird«  and  dec<U.  Hi«  talenU  were  muderate,  and  little  ini|inAv«i  l>v  vtud}  . 
but  the  integritj  of  hia  heart  an<l  the  benevolence  of  hi*  acti«»n>.  j^'iiinl  u> 
plain  M*n«e,  made  up  every  defect.  Indeed  I  uaed  to  Hijr  ht«  life  »m  txk*Jir 
edifj-iiig  than  hi*  tenuous  ;  }et  the«e  were  very  acce]»table  t<>  the  bulk  t»f  hu 
audirtK-e.  He  neldoui  meddled  in  Kirk  |M>litic»,  unlcM  to  moilrr»te  tltr  keen 
ncM  of  |iartr,  «tr  U^  move  tite  Hyuod  for  a  fMt  or  thankiyving.  It  van  •  aulfi- 
cieut  priNtf  "f  tiie  lia«l  spirit  «if  the  Secevter*.  that  a  number  «•!  them  dcMTtnl 
thi*  giHMl  mMi.  who  waa  all  hia  life  the  friend  (*f  the  people,  and  |iArti*l  v* 
their  claims.  But,  in  tlirir  fantastic  phnwe,  *'  lie  had  hoQiolo|pitr«l  tlic  dWc^ 
tson*  of  the  judicati«rie«."  In  private  life  he  waa  no  lav  amiable,  •  vnn  "i 
humanity  and  cheerfulneM  running  thrtMigh  hia  o.>nduct.  KveryUHly  th*t 
came  Ui  hi«  h<»u«>e,  of  whatever  degree,  got  meat  and  dnnk  ati«i  wrlo*mc  It 
wan  «i>ii<lerful  how  hia  alender  income  could  supply  it  ;  fi»r  hi«  Uuiit}  «»» 
like  the  wiilow't  crute,  tiiat  never  faileit  Ute  rrfrethment  t*u  SuiuU\. 
between  Mrmtm^t  ^ae  to  me,  for  many  yeara,  (tne  of  tlte  plcaaantrvt  meaU 
thr«>ugh  the  wrek.  Io«leed,  Mm  Hmitii.  and  after  k»er  hia  nieiY*,  wcrr  &• -table 
house wi\ee,  and  tumetl  e^rr) thing  t<>  g«H*d  acmunt.  The  li«|utin  were  all 
made  at  home,  antl  at  hi«  table  he  never  aimed  at  anything  aU've  hi*  ttat*.  u 
Nor  WM  h*«pitality  hie  i»nly  eipenae.  He  generally  had  •*«!«  bicr««  .r 
nephewt  ataying  with  him,  U>  whom  he  gave  oocaetonally  ae  they  «antr«l 
And  u{->u  hia  wifc'a  -m,  by  a  former  marriage,  getting  a  commtMA««  m  th«' 
arm;,  be  ailvam-ed  money  U*  c^uip  him.  when  hia  uncle,  Ixird  M'luie.  would 
not  gne  a  •hilhng.  It  wm  hia  rule  tt»  aril  hie  atipend  meal  in  amall  «{Uan 
title*,  a  l»alf|«&i.}  belvw  the  market  prKe  .  by  whkh  Le  luat  Uttle,  wLdat  he 
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loved  and  feared ;  but  though  unwilling  to  oflPend  their 
meanest  parishioner,  they  were  by  no  means  slaves 
to  popularity,  having  in  most  cases  the  address  to 
bring  over  the  people  to  their  opinion — at  least  till 
the  Secession  took  place.  They  were  in  general 
moderate  Calvinists;  yet  in  their  practice  and  con- 
versation no  men  could  be  more  zealous  for  good 
works,  or  purer  in  their  notions  of  morals.  They 
steered  a  middle  course  between  the  two  great  parties 
which  at  present  divide  and  distract  the  Church,  to 
the  great  scandal  of  religion.^ 

And  now  of  education.  In  a  few  instances  the 
sons  of  private  gentlemen  were  bred  at  home. by  a 
tutor;  but  the  far  greater  part  went  to  the  neigh- 
bouring schools  every  morning,  foul  day  and  fair  day, 
carrying  their  little  dinner  with  them.  If  the  school 
lay  at  a  distance,  they  were  boarded  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pense in  some  town  or  village.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  there  was  an  excellent  school- 
master at  Stirling,  Mr  Thomas  Darling,  who  was  long 
the  Busby  of  this  country.  He  not  only  made  a  figure 
in  his  own  profession,  but  was  also  the  oracle  of  the 
magistrates   and  town  council.     And  between   fifty 


accommodated  the  poor.  His  appearance  abroad  was  decent  and  genteel, 
and  the  good  plight  of  his  servant  and  horses  showed  their  master's  care  and 
indulgence.  After  all  his  hospitality  and  beneficence,  he  died  wortli  £150 
sterling. 

*  For  almost  forty  years  there  hardly  ever  was  a  vote  in  the  Presbyteries 
of  Dunblane  or  Auchterarder.  This  made  a  minister,  who  was  a  firebrand  in 
his  own  Presbytery,  say  to  one  of  the  latter,  "  Such  a  peaceable  conduct  is 
only  fitted  for  angels  or  asses — and  Qod  knows,  you  are  not  angels  in  any 
respect !" 
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and  sixty  years  ago,  there  was  a  great  school  at 
Doune,  kept  by  a  Mr  Brown,  who  bred  many  excellent 
scholars,  and  taught  some  who  afterwanls  figured  in 
the  great  world. 

These  last  were  nothing  the  worse  for  l>eing  bred 
with  the  sons  of  their  country  neighbours.  All  boys 
below  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  unmoulde<l  by 
art,  have  the  same  manners  and  dispositions.  And 
therefore  in  a  great  school  where  nature  is  allowed  full 
scope,  the  accidental  differences  of  rank  and  fortune 
are  little  considered  in  comparison  of  personal  endow- 
ments. Spirit,  generosity,  and  sweetness  of  tem|HT 
are  the  circumstances  which  knit  young  hearts  to- 
gether and  give  a  decided  superiority  in  those  little 
societies — the  only  ones,  perhaps,  where  vanity  and 
interested  views  have  no  place. ^ 

The  vulgarisms  and  rusticity  contracted  at  country 
schools  gradually  wore  off,  while  some  good  conse- 
quences remained.  It  strengthened  young  i)eople'j« 
attachment  to  the  place  of  their  nativity,  ami  to  ever}- 
spot  which  had  been  the  scene  of  their  boyish  |>a.s- 
times.  They  learned  to  estimate  their  country  neigh- 
bours with  justice  and  lilierality,  not  to  consider  them 
as  animals  of  an  inferior  species.  It  laid  a  foundation 
for  the  future  exercii^e  of  humanity  and  forbearance 

I  The  Uty  ftt  I>«lk«tth  aclKtitl  w^rr  itt>«  dmy  much  ttmck  lU  Um  i»|*t>Di» 
«»f  ft  f)<»l>l«aian*«  t*n  <»f  u^n  j^tkn  of  ^kt  in  Utfcvl  rltitlMA.  H«  wwm  iiitr<adur««I 
by  bi*  fftthrr  mnd  in<»ih^  mod  m  Utk*  omnfiMiy  t»f  Udim  aimI  |{«otS*m«fi.  W^ 
liHikMi  «m  him  m  ft  crMtur*  at  a  vuii^rvir  •{!<«*»«*.  Neit  B»««iiin|[  b»  cuoe  t.. 
ftcl»ii«»l  in  ft  iri*nUrI  uodrrna,  ftml  ftfUr  dinner  in  hi*  Uci»d  ft{i|Mtf«l  ;  >iut  in  tv  • 
dftja  ftll  r»irerguo»  wmi  gtio^— Um  fto*  cl«>tb<«  bctiif  rt4M  Ui  Um  «lirt  \»y  th* 
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towards  their  old  schoolfellows.  And  intimacies  were 
sometimes  formed  between  superiors  and  inferiors 
which  after  a  long  separation  were  remembered  on 
a  proper  occasion,  much  to  the  honour  of  the  one  and 
the  advantage  of  the  other. 

In  those  days  the  daughters  of  gentlemen  of  mid- 
dling fortune  received  a  very  moderate  share  of  accom- 
plishments. Neither  the  circumstances  of  their  parents 
nor  the  manners  of  the  times  would  allow  of  excessive 
indulgence.  It  was  thought  su£Scient  to  send  them 
to  the  schools  at  Edinburgh,^  where  they  learned 
needlework  and  other  things  which  might  qualify 
them  to  be  good  housewives,  to  which  were  added 
dancing  and  a  little  music.  But  what  the  young 
women  of  those  times  wanted  in  polish,  was  fully 
compensated  in  essentials  —  the  utmost  care  being 
taken  to  impress  their  tender  minds  with  high  notions 
of  piety  and  purity.  Their  time  was  chiefly  occupied 
in  learning  and  practising  the  mysteries  of  family 
management,  in  the  course  of  which  they  acquired 
excellent  habits  of  frugality  and  application;  and 
whatever  leisure  they  had,  was  employed  in  provid- 
ing clothes  and  decorations  for  their  persons.  For 
these  frugal  habits  they  were  indebted  not  only  to 
the  precepts  and  example  of  their  mother,  but  in 
many  cases  to  the  straits  and  limited  income  of  the 
family.     On  public  occasions,  however,  they  seldom 

^  Mrs  Abercromby  said  one  day  to  a  neighbour  of  hers,  an  Ochil  laird, 
"  You  must  shortly  send  your  daughters  to  the  schools  at  Edinburgh,  for  they 
are  pretty  girls."  "  No,  no,  madam,"  answered  he  ;  *'  I  will  make  a  touch  of 
a  country  dominie  serve." 
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failed  to  appear  as  became  their  birth  and  statiou. 
A  degree  of  bashfulness  and  sweet  timidity  character- 
ised the  young  women  of  these  times.  This,  perhapn, 
might  lessen  them  in  the  eyes  of  foplings  and  8U|Hr- 
ficial  observers;  yet  it  gave  time  to  their  mental 
faculties  to  ripen,  and  heightened  their  value  u[H»n 
an  intimate  acquaintance. 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  the  reading  of 
our  old-fashioned  ladies  was  exceedingly  limitcil — 
being  chiefly  confined  to  books  of  a  religious  cast,  or 
at  most  to  the  periodical  papers  published  by  Addi:H>n 
and  Steele,  and  the  other  wits  of  the  last  age.  Few  of 
them,  indeed,  pretended  to  much  knowledge  of  pulito 
literature,  and  in  epistolary  correspondence  they  an? 
surely  excelled  by  their  grandchildren.  Their  spell- 
ing w*as  proverbially  bad.^  But  within  the  last  sixty 
years  there  must  have  been  a  wonderful  change  u|H»n 
female  manners,  in  conseijuence  of  playhoui^cfl,  aiwni- 
blie£»,  and  concerts.  It  is  true,  the  Duke  of  York  hud 
all  the  fashionable  entertainments  of  the  time  while 
he  held  his  Court  at  the  Abbey.-    But  his  stay  in  Sc-ot- 


*  Lftilj  Ntwbi^ng  to  Fife,  writing  to  ma  EAUsUirgh  ■liu}4trf)«r  for  t«<p 
DcvkUiY»,  ai^lt  it  in  such  h  w^y  that  the  iu«o  r«*il  it  mmkmi  Umjw,  Ui*l  hb 
•wrml  her  in  ft  |jct  thftt  h«  d«ftlt  in  nu  auch  crjcamudiitMa.      W«  mw  ln<ru 
iWotAiT*'*  I^ttcn,  that  in  King  WiUiAm't  tioM  our  ouUlitjr  mmI  iiimi»tcr»  <•! 
M«tr  wrrr  xtry  (lr£k.-ieut  in  urthtigrm|'hy.     This,  h«i«eircr,  in*y  cMiily  l«  »• 
O'uulnl  f>*r  :  lher«  «m  oti  Umger  ft  Court  to  |pY«  our  Uagui^  %  ttftiMUnL 

'  1^1}  HftTfth  IUui«  ■«>-•  vhe  «ft«  tt.M  hy  hrr  ftunt^  Lfttly  Jftoct,  thftt  the 
Ihikr  \u^\  |>U)r»  ftt  the  Abbey  in  which  tlte  hkdtm  of  the  Court  tunetimm  U  re 
ft  ahftre.  iMie  night  whil«t  the  IVxucwm  A&oe,  who  |4ftyed  the  |jrittct|«l  j^f  i, 
waji  Itmg  ft«  (U«ii  u|Mio  the  at^fe  in  the  tuuei  ifiterwtuag  ecwtie  t4  the  1-U5. 
Muukfttr,  iter  fftthcr'a  fftvouriit  dog.  jumped  ftiuf*  of  her,  which  diem(B|«iw«i 
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land  was  too  short  to  effect  any  revolution  in  taste  or 
manners,  and  there  was  a  strong  prejudice  to  every- 
thing he  did.  In  those  days  the  Scottish  ladies  made 
their  most  brilliant  appearance  at  burials  ^ — it  being  as 
common  to  get  a  new  gown  and  petticoat  to  a  great 
occasion  of  that  kind  as  it  is  nowadays  to  a  birthday 
ball.  The  Tron  Church  was  then  called  the  Maiden 
Markety  it  being  there  the  finest  women  sat,  which 
drew  hither  the  fine  gentlemen. 

But  about  1719  or  1720,  theatrical  entertainments 
found  their  way  into  Scotland,^  and  we  have  had  them 
ever  since  in  one  form  or  another.  Though  opposed 
for  a  number  of  years,  both  by  magistrates  and  min- 
isters, they  all  along  maintained  their  ground,  being 
supported  and  attended  by  people  of  fashion.^     With- 

ber  gravity  and  set  the  audience  in  a  roar.  To  this,  perhaps,  Morison  of 
Prestongrange  alluded  when  Queen  Anne,  soon  after  her  accession,  spoke  to 
him  at  the  levee.  Thinking  it  incumbent  on  him  to  make  some  answer,  he 
said  the  last  time  they  had  met  was  at  a  play  ;  mair  he  taikeUf  her  Majesty 
had  stUked  her  part.  Upon  reading  Bishop  Burnet's  account  of  the  Duke's 
sliipwreck.  Lady  Janet  said  it  was  malicious  to  talk  of  the  dogs  as  he  did  ;  for 
she  was  at  CJourt  upon  the  Duke's  return  to  Scotland,  when  she  heard  a  gentle- 
man, by  way  of  making  a  compliment,  regret  the  loss  of  poor  Mumper.  To 
which  the  Duke  answered  peevishly,  "  How,  sir,  can  you  speak  of  him,  when 
so  many  fine  fellows  went  to  the  bottom  ? " 

*  Lady  Manour,  who  was  first  married  to  Achenames  [Mr  Crawford]  in 
1694,  told  Mr  Abercromby  that  she  remembered  that  custom  in  her  youth. 
The  gentlemen  drew  up  on  one  side  of  the  street  and  the  ladies  on  the  other. 
Before  the  procession  began,  the  men  used  to  step  over  and  pay  their  com- 
pliments to  their  female  acquaintance. 

*  I  heard  the  late  Manour  say  he  was  present  at  the  first  play  which  was 
acted  in  Scotland  after  the  Revolution.  A  temporary  stage  was  erected  in  the 
tennis-court  near  the  Abbey,  which  having  fallen  during  the  representation, 
the  audience  were  so  impatient  that  they  obliged  the  actors  to  go  on  without 
stage  or  scenery. 

'  On  opening  the  theatre  in  the  Canongate,  no  play  was  in  more  request 
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out  eDtering  into  the  question  whether  the  stage  does 
most  good  or  evil,  we  may  safely  affirm  that  in  process 
of  time  it  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  sentiments  and 
behaviour  of  the  ladies. 

About  the  same  time,  the  first  stated  assemblies 
were  held  at  Edinburgh*  which  being  under  excellent 
regulations,  served  to  polish  manners,  and  to  promote 
ease  and  elegance  of  behaviour.^  Great  care  wa.s 
taken  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  persons  of  low 
rank.  It  appears  strange  to  us,  and  will  hardly  l>c 
believed  by  the  next  generation,  that  the  ministers 
of  Edinburgh  were  for  a  number  of  years  as  hostile 
to  the  assembly  as  the  playhouse.  They  probably 
imagined  that  the  former  was  of  a  piece  with  the 
balls  at  the  Abbey  while  the  Duke  of  York  resideil 
in  Scotland.  By  all  accounts,  the  manners  of  his 
Court  were  abundantly  loose — a  thing  very  offensive 
in  a  country  which  was  then  remarkable  for  serious- 
ness and  decorum.^ 

Xhmn  "  Macbeth."  Tb«  Jftc«»Uiiai  rocei^eil  wiUi  kiu«l  fm^  i4  a|»|»Uh»m  e^rr^ 
wunl  in  the  iv«ne  betweeo  Malculin  aoil  Macduff,  which  they  a|>|*lM«l  U*  il^ 
ttmca. 

*  Ladiy  Sarah  Bruce  tuM  me  that  ahe  waa  tioe  night  at  the  aweoiUy,  «)»cn 
the  CountTMi  (»f  I*anmure,  (»De  of  the  fint  and  mimi  afiiriteil  <il  the  latij 
directrenea,  ol«erriiiK  her  nephew,  the  Rarl  ol  CaMiUa,  fluatered  while  i^jtu^ 
hia  o>tn|4itucnta  ti>  her,  r\mm  fn»ai  her  chair,  and  taking  him  hj  the  h*A<!. 
•aitl.  *'  Nef»he«.  jtHi  have  sat  Icmi  late  after  dinner  Ui  be  |<ruper  otnupany  f .  r 
UdicM."  She  then  led  htm  tu  the  duur,  an<l  cnlltnK  uul.  **  Uj  Li«tl  CaanlU' 
rhatr  ! "  wiahccl  him  gfHMl-nighL  At  an<Hher  time,  a  brewwr'*  daughter 
haviftiC  oime  there  very  wril  drrMed,  her  lailjfthip  tent  her  a  niieengt  U>  cfc«> 
bark  no  miire,  the  n"t  being  entitled  t4>  attend  aaaeniMifM. 

'  t^lv  Janet  Bruce,  wh<>,  being  then  a  J«mng  wiiman.  waa  ufWo  at  ih«! 
<*<»urt,  t<>I<l  Mr  Alirrrniniby  that  the  horn  vrder,  which  waa  held  in  auch 
aU>uaiiati"n,  «a«  entirely  inn<vent.  The  drinking  of  l«a  waa  jwat  beginning 
at  that  time,  and  the  Ducheea  gare  her  favuuril^B  whom  the  «i«i»ed  U*  attcn*! 
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But  whatever  eflfects  public  places  and  the  reading 
of  plays  and  poetry  might  have  on  persons  of  rank, 
or  upon  those  who  lived  constantly  at  Edinburgh,  it 
was  a  number  of  years  before  they  could  affect  the 
manners  of  the  gentry  of  small  fortune,  who  seldom 
visited  the  capital  of  Scotland,  and  had  little  taste 
for  the  hdles  lettres} 

Before  quitting  female  education,  it  is  here  proper 
to  observe  that  between  1720  and  1730  our  young 
ladies  began  to  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Miss, 
they  being  formerly  called  Mrs  Mary,  &c.  Indeed, 
Miss  was  formerly  a  term  of  reproach.^  From  the 
*  Tatlers '  and  *  Spectators '  we  see  that  in  Queen 
Anne's  time  the  same  designation  took  place  among 
the  English  ladies. 

Before,  and  for  a  while  after,  the  Union,  the  bulk 
of  our  gentry  lived  upon  their  estates,  few  of  them 
being  bred  to  business,  or  caring  to  enter  into  the  sea 
or  land  service.  People  of  moderate  estate  used  to 
send  their  eldest  son  for  some  time  to  the  lattern  ^ — 

her  tea-table  and  balls  a  small  horn  spoon  twisted  at  the  end.  They  wore  it 
at  their  breast  as  a  sort  of  ticket. 

^  A  gentleman's  daughter  from  the  country  being  one  day  asked  by  a  lady 
what  plays  she  had  seen,  answered,  *  Love  for  Love,*  and  *The  Old  Bachelor.* 
"  O  fie,  Mrs  Betty ! "  said  her  friend,  "  these  are  smutty  plays,  not  proper  for 
young  women."  "  Indeed  !  "  replied  she,  with  great  simplicity.  "They  did 
nothing  wrong  that  I  saw  ;  and  as  for  what  they  said^  it  was  high  English, 
and  I  did  not  understand  it." 

^  An  old  maid  remarkable  for  spirit  and  cheerfulness,  giving  one  day  a 
message  to  her  servant,  said,  "Go  to  Lady  with  my  mother's  compli- 
ments and  mine  ;  but  do  not  be  Missing  me,  like  an  idiot.  It  is  hard,"  said 
she,  turning  to  the  company,  "  that  when  I  was  young  I  should  be  Mrs  Tibby, 
and  now,  when  I  am  old  and  wrinkled,  I  must  forsooth  be  a  Miss  I " 

*  From  French  lutrin^  a  desk. 
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I.e.,  to  a  writer's  chamber — to  learn  the  forms  of  «lee«ls 
and  the  practice  of  business ;  a  custom  whi<'h,  as  it 
gave  them  a  smattering  of  law,  was  oftencr  a  ln>s 
than  an  advantage.  The  more  considerable  faniilit*s 
sent  their  heirs  to  some  Dutch  or  German  univerbitv 
to  study  the  civil  law,  and  afterwanls  to  France  to 
learn  their  exercises  and  see  the  world.^ 

But  though  the  heir  of  the  family  was  generally 
suffered  to  lead  an  idle  life,  a  great  proportion  of  the 
younger  sons  were  sent  betimes  to  push  their  fortune 
in  the  wide  world.  In  the  last  century,  they  com- 
monly entered  into  foreign  service,  there  Wing  fiw 
countries  in  Europe  where  the  Scots  have  not  dis- 
tingui.shed  themselves  in  one  Hha[)e  or  other.  The 
Union,  however,  produce<l  many  changes  in  jxMiplc's 
views.  Henceforth  a  numl)er  of  these  young  a<l ven- 
turers found  their  way  to  North  America,  or  t4)  the 
East  or  West  Indies.  They  generally  l)eg;in  with 
small  st4>cks  and  few  advantages ;  yet  si>me  of  ilum 
were  exceediiii'lv  successful.  Some  who  did  not 
take  th«?  oaths  to  Oovernment,  went  into  the  Scotrh- 
Dutch  Brigade.H.  Antl  the  thriving  state  of  Gla.«*go\v 
made  many  pe<»ple  breed  their  secontl  sons  to  tra«i«- 
or  manufactun*s,  in  preference  to  the  army  or  the 
learned  pn>feHsionrt. 


*  When  <f«^irKr  I>rumnitmil  ••(  RUir  w^m  r«tm pi i mental  <»fi  th^  i^i-*-*!.;  ':>'- 
nirtiU  «>f  hu  •iin  J*iiir«,  Uir  oM  j(mtl«>iikan  Miamrrvtl  k^  knew  Dfititint;  K.«  i^.  • 
KmI  Irarnrvl  in  hi*  tratrrU  Init  t<*  ca«f  4  mrk  rrtry  flay.  mhI  t'*  tup  h.»  k*  ' 
tfit«v.     iurirr  tliAt  time,  it  wm  th«  ruBt««in  vtth  thf  ifrtitrj,  m  it  ia  Bt/.l  «:*^ 
•  ■ur  *utat*iiUi>l  tci«*nt«,  f'tf  tlie  iih>*l«  tt*m|iftnj  t«>  r«t  brvth  <Hit  <'f  ■•or  '.kr.*i> 
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The  country  gentlemen  of  last  generation  were  in 
general  a  worthy,  well-informed  set  of  people — though 
perhaps  somewhat  unpolished,  were  they  to  be  meas- 
ured by  the  present  standard.  They  were  exceedingly 
hospitable,  and  lived  together  in  the  utmost  harmony, 
insomuch  that  for  many  years  there  was  not  a  single 
lawsuit  between  any  two  members  of  the  Episcopal 
congregation  at  Doune,  which,  from  the  Revolution 
to  1747,  included  nine-tenths  of  the  gentry  of  Men- 
teith.  This  was  no  bad  mark  of  the  temper  and  good 
sense  of  that  class  of  people.^ 

Having  little  business,  and  few  resources  against 
solitude,  they  were  very  much  with  one  another,  at 
no  great  expense.  With  a  few  exceptions,  their 
houses  were  small,  fitter  for  the  reception  of  day  than 
of  night  visitors.  Unless  at  festivals,  or  upon  cere- 
monious occasions,  when  the  dining-room  was  used, 
people  lived  mostly  in  the  family  bedchamber,  where 
friends  and  neighbours  were  received  without  scruple. 
Many  an  easy  comfortable  meal  have  I  made  long 
ago  in  that  way  through  this  country.  By  this 
means,  however,  the  public  rooms  were  the  worst 
seasoned,  and  of  course  the  least  pleasant,  of  the 
whole.  Even  when  strangers  stayed  all  night,  they 
were  very  easily  accommodated,  nothing  being  more 

^  Mr  Walter  Stewart,  who  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago  was  Episcopal 
minister  at  Doune  before  he  succeeded  to  an  estate  in  AthoU,  used  to  the  last 
to  talk  with  great  warmth  and  respect  of  his  old  parishioners.  "  If,"  said  he 
Uj  a  friend,  *'my  age  and  infirmities  would  permit,  I  wish  much  to  make  a 
journey  to  Menteith,  to  see  my  old  friends  ;  and  though  many  of  them  are 
gone,  I  would  stop  at  every  empty  door  and  let  fall  a  tear." 

VOL.  II.  E 
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comraoii  than  to  lay  two  gentlemen  or  two  latlioH  that 
were  not  acquainted  in  the  ^ime  bed.^ 

In  those  days  people  commonly  visited  on  chance. 
If  this  sometimes  embarra.ssed  and  distressed  tlu*  lailv 
of  the  house,  it  surely  gave  occiision  to  mcrit<)ri«»u- 
exertions  on  her  part  which  flattered  self-hive.  An«l 
there  were  certain  resources  of  which  a  good  hnu.-.- 
wife  availed  herself  with  great  dexterity.  At  t  In- 
worst,  the  having  no  previous  intimation  atTorded  her 
a  gooil  a]>ology  for  the  plainness  and  moderation  ot 
her  fare.  It  was  indeed  an  excellent  preservativ«' 
against  vanity  and  extravagance.  But  in  order  t«» 
give  time  to  prepare  dinner,  it  was  the  fashion  tt> 
come  early.  The  better  to  amuse  the  guests,  th«  y 
Were  commonly  taken  out  to  walk  a)>out  the  envir>>ii-^ 
of  the  plare.  Upon  no  occlusion,  {)erhaps,  Wiis  liit- 
couvers;ition  of  country  gentlemen  more  rational  ai«d 
agreeable.  Tlieir  faculties  were  then  cool  and  e'«l- 
ItM.ted,  and  every Ijody  eame  disjiosed  to  be  eourtr..;i- 
an«l  phasant.  In  thes«?  {KTambulations  every  pn-j.^-t 
of  improvement  or  emliellislinient,  and  every  t«»ii. 
that  engaged  the  publie  attention,  wa.i  discussed  wwu 
freedom  and  gooil- humour.-     At  table,  jK.M»pl«.»  Uiii*; 

'  If  ^x'  ft  tiiaii;n  with  <'1>1  (ffN.r.:r  t>ruiiitii>ii<l  **i  ItUir.  \\m  i  -r  rvrr\  >    ■-■ 
ri-*  T.I  A  t'-uittrv  Uinl  ah^uM  Ka\f*a  t^.  •u'«ii>l  iiirrk*  «'f  Ttwrlv  rvnt 

-  Ja'..«*  M- ray  of  At^Tt Airi.r\.  ai.i1  Mr  Iu%i«l  <tr<rfiir,  »•!«•« Atr  »■      .    ■ 
\f.*    «   rifs.'liU-ur.  lUr  ]*tirr  fill  i«*liiii«l.  u|->ii  wliiih   hi*  frirn<l  bahI,       1*4 
r;-".i-  .»  ..\t»f  («»(i  r  ;  mr  »iIL   \i^  ^••  Utr-  i.i  tlii«(ii-r         "  I   ili  it  ^'ii   |  ur      -.-. 
.»i.-At*r.l   |.«-        "  K' r    if    mp  jT'.   rM\\,    thr    Uir-t    mill   irrtAiul)    •!.  ■»    «-    • 
I*  i    ;■    U'r  'ii.iU)  .    ftf.il    I    (tAi!   r»thrr   «*i<t  t;i_\   iliimrr  "     Hr  ilrjui.r   t. .      .« 
•  •  .•■•:»'Ti   •■•i4trti.|t   f..r    the  i>>Ulitr\.      <ir*.*..tia;   »rt  with  *  ahowrr    ).•-... 
LMf  .1./  II. r  J  irA»urr«  ■  t  tiie  i--.il.tr) 
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restrained  by  the  presence  of  their  servants,  seldom 
talk  of  anything  but  what  is  before  them ;  and  when 
the  ladies  withdraw,  the  conversation  of  the  gentle- 
men becomes  ere  long  noisy  and  uninstructive. 

While  guests  came  without  invitation,  it  was  the 
ton  to  have  dinner  precisely  at  the  hour,  to  remove 
all  suspicion  of  the  family  being  surprised  or  in  want 
of  provisions.  The  old  hours  of  eating  diflfered  widely 
from  the  present  ones.^  For  some  years  after  1745, 
most  families  in  this  country  breakfasted  between 
eight  and  nine,  dined  precisely  at  one,  and  supped  at 
eight.  The  dining  at  two  was  then  regarded  as  a 
mark  of  fashion  and  figure.  And  I  remember  the 
same  hours  among  the  burghers  of  Edinburgh  in 
1748.  By  degrees,  however,  almost  imperceptible, 
great  changes  took  place  in  town  and  country. 

In  speaking  of  minutice  of  manners  characteristic 
of  the  times,  the  fashion  of  pressing  people  to  eat 
must  not  be  omitted.  As  it  originated  in  kindness,  it 
was  so  far  commendable  ;  but  it  became  at  last  trouble- 
some and  disgusting."     It  was  indeed  no  easy  matter 


^  In  1713,  Mr  Abercromby  lived  in  the  north  with  his  grandmother,  the 
Lady  Braco,  who  was  very  old,  and  very  tenacious  of  the  customs  that  pre- 
vailed in  her  younger  years.  She  breakfasted  at  seven  in  the  morning,  dined 
at  noon,  and  supped  at  six  at  night — the  last  was  her  chief  meal.  But  in 
the  article  of  hours  she  was  singular.  He  was  often  with  Lord  Drummore 
at  his  country  house,  who  in  winter  breakfasted  at  eight  o'clock  by  candle- 
light ;  and  while  his  mother  lived,  the  same  custom  took  place  at  Tullibody. 

'^  A  gentleman  whose  lady  was  beyond  all  measure  kind,  said  to  her  one 
day  at  table,  *  *  Good  wife,  if  you  would  but  press  your  guests  to  drink  as 
much  as  you  do  to  eat,  you  would  be  an  excellent  landlady. "  George  Home 
of  Argaty,  though  a  pleasant-humoured  man,  used  to  throw  down  his  knife 
and  fork  when  imixjrtuned  to  eat    His  neighbour  Newton  said  he  knew  how 
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for  a  modest  person  to  resist,  and  over-eating  one*s  self 
only  provoked  additional  importunity.  The  best 
security  was  to  keep  one's  plate  full. 

Few  of  our  gentry  kept  a  full  or  regular  table  ;  an<l 
as  their  guests  were  for  the  most  part  upon  an  o:u<y 
footing,  broth,  a  couple  of  fowls  newly  killed  perhaps,* 
or  a  joint  of  meat,  was  thought  no  bad  dinner.  And 
the  arran<jement  of  dishes  was  little  studied  in  fornuT 
times.  In  summer  there  was  plenty  of  lamb  and 
chicken,  and  towanls  August  excellent  little  mutton 
from  the  hills.  Beef  was  seldom  fit  for  killing  in  opMi 
pastures  till  October  or  November,  and  even  then  wa-^ 
hardly  to  be  got  in  the  market  in  small  pieces.  .Sal- 
mon, which  is  now  a  luxury,  was  then  cheap  and 
plentiful,  being  in  the  summer  months  the  chief  fooil 
of  the  servants. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  century,  there  beintr  f«  \v 
grass  enclosures,  the  fat  cows  intended  for  winter  pro- 
vision, and  l>ought  at  the  fairs  of  Stirling,  I>unMane. 
and  Doune.  were  slaughtere<l  all  together  u|x>n  beinir 
brought  h«»me.*     It  was  imagined  they  would  s/i'A*  - 

t«)  ileal  with  AriC»ty  wheit  he  hA<l  •  little  <linn«r.  Oq  the  ••th'^r  UuiA.  s  "' 
ulil  .\uchle*hy  wm  ••»  »crii«t*ime«l  t«>  }«  prerij.  th*t  if  Uft  t*  himself  ).«* 
w<»ulil  hAT'lir  liAre  •«*llii«eil  a  iu«>rM*l. 

*  All  uncle  *ii  lUr^jo  Clerk.  mh*>  ii>*m  hi*  nximy  trmvel*  w«a  ni**kiiam«**l  \}.* 
"  WM}tl«*rini(  Jew,"  u*e(l.  when  the  (•niiW  liTe>l  at  i*eiiit*utk.  !••  %i«it  t}.^ 
T«ee«i*Ul<»  I^nU  in  the  f<»renkifi.     Il<*  atA^eil  till  he  hettnl  the  heti*  int^n  tr  I 

m 

(■»r  hi«  'linner  fove  their  U«t  «KT0*ni,  ^U^  which,  in  •fxte  *4  *11  thev  i  'uA  •as 
he  very  ill  tutureiUy  mvtit  'iff. 

*  In  theae  titnre.  fat  rattle  hetnK  ^^^  rhoap.  a  |>lent,tlul  pff^vrUt'ia  wa«  \%.  i 
in.     A*.   r<>lruai«e  there  wmUl  have  lieen  a  il'taeo  i»f  ci>w«  kiUetl  at  a  tiir." 
Ati'l  Vt  '%■  Mt  riirr*tir  aaiil,  when   he  6r»t   knew  StiHiniT.  i<  *^^  ^'*^  itivt.!:!! 
(••r  th**  tu-ire  •u>t»tAatial  l»urcM«M  (*f  Hurlinj(  t*!  lay  in  at  the  /eiJnrr  ti tur  « 
cu»  i  ft  every  |<r»>u  i>f  the  family,  the  auckiii^  chtUl  OmI  «scef*tc*L 
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i.e.,  lose  beef  and  tallow — by  the  change  of  food  and 
the  boisterous  weather  common  at  that  season.  The 
laidner^  or  slaughtering  time,  was  therefore  an  occa- 
sion of  much  festivity,  friends  and  neighbours  being 
invited  to  partake  of  the  good  cheer.  "  November," 
said  an  old  laird,  "is  a  fine  month;  there  being  then 
plenty  for  man  and  beast.  Pity,  however,  that  Mar- 
tinmas should  spoil  it  1 " 

Indeed  in  those  times  people  depended  chiefly  upon 
salt  beef  and  kain  hens.  No  fresh  beef  or  mut- 
ton could  be  had  for  money  after  the  middle  of 
December  till  well  on  in  summer.  Towards  March, 
which  was  the  dearest  and  severest  time,  there  were 
veal  and  pork,  and  sometimes  capons.^  Even  within 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  when  great  changes  had 
already  taken  place,  there  was  not  the  tenth  ox  killed 
in  the  market  of  Stirling  from  February  to  May  that 
is  at  present.  And  spite  of  the  high  price  of  fresh 
meat,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  find  merchants  for  a  few 
beasts  fattened  with  turnips  or  greens. 

Broth,  or  kail,  was  a  standing  dish  in  every  family; 
yet  of  old  we  had  no  barley  but  what  was  imported 
from  Holland.  Its  place,  however,  was  supplied 
either  by  grotts — i.e.,  oats  stripped  of  husks  in  the 

*  Some  of  the  more  rigid  Episcopals  observed  Lent  with  great  precision, 
abstaining  not  only  from  animal  food,  but  from  snuff  and  other  indulgences. 
Old  Lanrick,  who  was  a  strong  man,  used  to  fast  from  the  morning  of  Good 
Friday  to  the  afternoon  of  Easter  Sunday.  But  a  number  of  serious  people, 
of  that  persuasion  considered  the  injunction  of  abstaining  from  flesh  at  that 
eea^on  as  a  political  and  not  a  religious  duty.  It  being  one  day  said  that  the 
true  way  to  keep  Lent  would  be  to  eat  what  was  least  agreeable  to  the  palate, 
Commissioner  Campbell  said  he  would  keep  Lent  on  kain  hens. 
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mill— or  by  kjiocked  l>ear.  Every  family  ha<l  there- 
fore a  knocking-stone,  wherein  the  hear  was  l)eat 
early  in  the  morning  by  the  kitchen-maid.  The  fin^t 
barley -mill  was  erected  in  Salton,  in  East  Lothian, 
upon  a  plan  which  William  Adam,  the  architect,  is 
said  to  have  made  from  memory.  The  taking  of 
models  of  the  barley-milU  in  Holland  would  have  l^een 
severely  punishable  in  a  stranger.  Still,  however, 
when  there  was  no  ceremonious  company,  t/roffs  were 
very  much  u.sed  in  gentlemen's  families  in  this  neigli- 
lx)urhoo4l  less  than  forty  years  ago. 

Our  forefathers  were  also  indifferently  provided  in 
garden  stuff,  kail  and  leeks  )>eing  their  chief  ilepen- 
dence.*  The  onions  u.sed  of  old  were  mostly  imiM^rted 
from  Holland  or  Flanders,  it  Wing  imagine<l  they 
would  not  grow  in  this  country.  But  long  after  that 
was  found  to  be  a  prejudice,  the  shipma-^^ters  continutMl 
to  bring  over  casks  of  them  ujum  a  venture,  which  thry 
could  afford  cheaper  than  the  gsirdeners. 

Within  the  last  thirty  years  little  wheat-brea<l  wa-* 
eaten  in  private  gentlemen's  families,  unles.s  at  break- 
fast. Indeed  at  dinner  and  supiK^r  a  few  sliees  were 
cut  for  strangers  and  laid  atop  (»f  the  cakes,  which 
last  were  generally  preferred.  I5ut  at  the  New  Yi-ar. 
great  loaves  full  of  aniseeds  were  always  part  t»f  lh«* 
holidav  cheer. 

1*^  .   10<f<rrn  ••>(*•  li#«iU  (■  r..;^i»u  11^ ••ni* •!»■'.  12".     1470.  Juiuarv     «iivrn  *  • 
%\t^  irmr<l^tirr  ••!  the  I^^:h«tiil  f<>r  |«r«IcT,  ^«<«tr<«>tii,  Icck*.  |«r»nt|<*   %tM  Jrru- 
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Sugar,  which  now  ranks  among  the  necessaries  of 
life,  was  originally  considered  as  a  cordial/  or  at  best 
as  a  luxury  to  be  presented  upon  a  proper  occasion. 
By  degrees,  however,  it  was  substituted  in  place  of 
honey,  being  a  much  better  sweetener.^  But  although 
the  consumption  of  it  has  increased  greatly  upon  our 
having  a  direct  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  yet  with- 
in the  last  forty  years  the  sugar-loaf  in  many  families 
used  to  be  locked  up  in  the  lady's  press  along  with  the 
6d.  loaf  of  bread. 

The  breakfasts  of  our  gentry  in  the  beginning  of 
this  century  differed  widely  frond  the  present  ones, 
consisting  of  coUops,  fish,  cold  meat,  eggs,  milk-pot- 
tage, &c.,  to  which  was  added  water-gruel,  skink — a 
species  of  soup  peculiar  to  Scotland — strong  ale,  or  a 
glass  of  wine  and  water. ^  The  solidity  of  that  meal 
was  the  less  extraordinary,  that  in  those  days  people 
generally  rose  very  early  in  the  morning,  either  to 
business  or  sport.^     Tea,  which  now  figures  among  the 

^  Lady  Sarah  Bruce  says  when  she  was  young  they  had  a  tradition  that  a 
Lady  Halket  being  taken  ill  in  Dunfermline  Church,  Queen  Anne  of  Denmark 
took  her  into  her  apartment  in  the  Palace  hard  by,  and  opening  a  press  or 
ambry y  scraped  a  little  off  a  sugar-loaf  into  a  glass  of  \\ane  and  gave  it  to  Lady 
Halket.     The  place  has  often  been  shown  to  Lady  Sarah. 

*  In  the  Roxburghe  household-books  are  stated  :  "  March  1667 — a  pound  of 
sugar,  £1,  48.  Scote  ;  May — a  pound  of  sugar,  IBs.;  June  1669 — a  sugar-loaf  at 
12a.  per  pound."  In  the  books  of  old  George  Abercromby,  ninety  years  ago, 
sugar-loaves  from  Holland  are  stated. 

^  The  breakfasts  of  James  Menzies  of  Culdares,  within  the  last  fourteen 
years,  were  as  substantial.  But  he  had  only  two  meals  a-day— \'iz.,  at  noon 
and  at  six  at  night,  which  last  was  the  chief  one.  He  borrowed  this  custom 
from  the  more  primitive  Highlanders. 

*  In  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  lawyers  were  consulted  at  four  and 
five  in  the  morning — sometimes  in  the  tavern,  where  they  got  skink  and  sweet 
wine  by  way  of  whet.     Mr  Abercromby  was  told  by  his  father  that  he  had 
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necessaries  of  life,  was  at  first  regarded  as  an  expen- 
sive unpleasant  drug.^  But  having  taken  deep  root 
in  England,  it  made  its  way  northwards  by  degrees. 
Though  the  precise  time  of  its  introduction  amon<; 
us  cannot  now  be  ascertaineil,  yet  all  our  old  {leople 
agree  that  it  made  a  rapid  progress  after  the  year  1715; 
and  before  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  it  was  the  common 
breakfast  in  most  gentlemen's  families  in  this  country. 
It  was,  however,  very  ill  relished  by  old-fashioned  - 
people,  who  either  rejected  it  altogether,  or  required  a 
little  brandy  to  qualify  it.  But  many  of  those  who 
adopted  it,  continued  to  have  cold  meat  or  some- 
thing more  substantial  than  bread  and  butter  io 
breakfast. 

The  drinking  of  tea  is  an  important  era  in  female 
manners  as  well  as  in  housekeeping.  It  aflbrdetl  a 
cheap  and  elegant  repast  to  ceremonious  company 
who   came   rather    to   pay   their   compliments   than 


i*i 


ill  hi*  youth  AttnKied  Sir  Walter  PringU'i  oocwuluti<»iM  At  Uiew  houru.  A: 
Liinl  PreMwUot  I%lrjm|ile  titlil  JamM  Wright,  tltr  ritnMrt«>r,  that  mhru  ).*- 
»««  At  Uie  bar,  Mr  BuchAiuui,  a  Wriiar  to  th«  SiKDvt,  Jaumb'*  lUMicr.  >j«*it.»* 
X9ty  iTOMiing  fur  ui  tftrly  h<»ttr,  f>Hir  in  tb«  mtimiiig  wm  luuneil.  when,  l<f  :•• 
they  f«rt«(I,  Ur  IhXrjmiAm  wm  ctnuultdl  in  m*  kai  than  ("urtMo  <mu«c«. 

^  Th«  t«i-t*bl«  WM  A  niAtiar  «if  groftt  MUioiahmcoi  At  fimt  to  th*  c*mitn*  u 
}^*lW.  A  HighUn<Ier  t«inff  dcuml  to  inqutr*  miur  the  l»«A]th  ui  Mr  OrmiiAiu 
of  ItrACf/a  fAinily,  bmught  )*ck  wiinl  that  b«  fAncM  they  were  not  wrll.  &• 
he  fuuD<i  them  drinkinK  kai  wmUr  out  idJUektd  iiiffft. 

'  Aiuiiog  the  f«jrtuer  mm  oM  Anth«)ay  Murrmy  t4  Ik41«rie,  no  etlroirvr  f 
Anything  iii«Hieni.  Tli'nijch  he  iU«|»m««I  toA  hinuwU.  he  (4hre<i  it  t«*  hi*  icu«»t«  . 
Anil  u|Min  titeir  ch'MMinic  it,  he  tAid,  *'  ^^'•iU  $^  the  kettle  Utr  Uum.  J  l.r. 
Htirlitijc  Ketr  pUyed  a  trick  to  a  neiichtii>ttr  tltat  came  t»  htw  A  httle  n  't.-u* 
fr<*tii  the  niArket  t>i  KeirhiU.  Tea  being  Alm<»t  uxrr»  he  waa  A«ked  if  he  1 1.  •«' 
A  «lt«li.  T»  U)i«  he  ■■■entti.  |«n>vitlc«l  he  gt^t  a  little  l>rAO«ly  with  it  .  u|«  n 
mhti  h  Knr  onUrvil  the  kettle  to  be  hlleil  with  that  li«|tttir,  ao«1  a  Vm^\"  i.f-.: 
being  |i**ureil  fn*oi  a  U«ttle  into  erery  cup.  the  fmn^  gvntleoAn  ex|'r 
gr«At  tAtiefActiuu  At  the  goudoAM  ol  the  Iaa,  which  tutjo  tet  him  At  Veep. 
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with  a  view  to  eating  and  drinking.^  Accordingly,  we 
see  from  the  *  Spectator '  and  '  Guardian '  that  the  tea- 
table  was  then  the  rendezvous  of  the  fair  and  the  gay, 
and  the  place  where  polite  conversation  was  chiefly  car- 
ried on.  The  same  thing  took  place  in  Scotland,  and 
contributed  not  a  little  to  soften  and  polish  manners. 

Though  our  gentry  lived  plainly  and  frugally  in 
common,  yet  upon  certain  occasions  they  wished  to 
make  a  show.  Christmas  was  always  a  season  of 
great  fulness  with  those  of  the  Episcopal  persuasion, 
who  thought  religion  and  innocent  festivity  nowise 
incompatible.2  The  Presbyterians,  in  general,  had  no 
objection  to  eat  and  drink  with  their  friends  at  that 
season ;  but  if  exceedingly  rigid,^  their  feasts  were 
delayed  till  the  end  of  the  old  or  the  beginning  of 
the  new  year.* 

^  My  grandmother,  who  lived  in  Edinburgh  the  year  before  the  Revolution, 
told  me  that  it  was  then  the  fashion  to  give  ladies  that  visited  in  the  after- 
noon a  glass  of  wine  and  a  bit  of  cake.  And  Mr  Abercromby  says  that  in 
1714  the  same  custom  prevailed  in  his  father's  family  at  Edinburgh.  By  that 
time,  however,  there  were  a  few  ladies  who  had  tea-tables.  At  the  first  in- 
troduction of  tea,  it  was  common  for  the  young  ladies  of  a  family  to  have 
great  tea-drinkings  after  the  old  folks  were  gone  to  bed.  I  have  heard  of 
very  merry  ones  at  Manour  whilst  Lady  Kincardine  lived  there  before 
marriage. 

^  Lanrick's  Christmases  being  very  crowded  and  hearty,  there  were  two 
tables,  the  one  for  married  people,  the  other  for  bachelors  and  maidens. 
After  dinner  it  was  a  standing  joke  to  drink  a  health  to  the  latter  by  the 
name  ot^haims,  without  any  regard  to  age.  It  was  intended  as  a  reproof  to 
bachelors. 

'  Some  people  who  adhered  to  all  the  crotchets  of  the  Covenanters,  a£fected 
to  fast  on  Christmas -day — at  least  they  would  by  no  means  partake  of  the 
goose,  which  they  called  a  superstitious  bird. 

*  Whilst  the  Episcopals  called  Christmas-week  the  TiotidaySj  the  Presby- 
terians gave  it  no  better  name  than  the  daft  days.  When  very  yoimg,  I  waa 
reprimanded  by  an  old  gentleman  for  using  that  expression.  He  told  me 
very  gravely  it  was- a  Whiggish  phrase. 
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Yet  Christmas  was  rather  a  time  of  mirth  ainl 
plenty  than  of  extravagance.  It  was  at  marria<r**s. 
christenings,  and  burials,  particularly  the  last,  that 
countr}'  gentlemen  were  wont  to  exceed  the  IhjuihIs 
of  moileration.  Then,  that  they  niijjht  give  proofs  of 
their  Edinburgh  education,  the  ladies  displayed  thtMr 
skill  in  cookery  and  derking  out  a  table. ^ 

The  exi>ense  of  funerals  was  of  old  enormous,  extend- 
ing sometimes  to  a  full  year's  rent  of  thr  estate.'-  i  >l 
these  we  have  had  some  in  this  neighlxmrho^Ml,  within 
the  liist  forty  years,  which  one  way  or  another  lasted  a 
week.  The  gentry  for  many  miles  round  were  collert«d. 
and  treated  with  an  ostentation  that  neither  suited 
the  occasiim  n(»r  the  circumstances  of  the  fainilv. 

*  Whmtevrr  iuav  \iM\r  i*rn  lh«»  oriinii  «»f  fUr  Soi»tli«h  'li-hm,  »  ijut:.'*-r  ! 
thruj  an?  ailtiiiml  *»v  tK-*^  mh<MMt»  i«lrjwi  w*»  tlurjiv  K:».'*.j»h  <  r  f-rru'ii  ••  .: 
olil    o-»krrT    |ir*t«Kh*   tliffrmsl    lillli»    fr»iCii    ihr    KrfH.  I*    <■(    tl.r    t:ftrvi.»h     »: 

•  •  • 

»iltp<rutli  f-vfiturirM.  whrii  «e  hiul  ft  « l-*^  iiitrr«->*ur<M>  with  tliAt   I**^;  '.«*       I*     - 
lliiwr\rr,  hirl}'  that   iftue  of  th«*tii  riia\  liavp   t««rii   iti>ri.tr.l   -ir   i::.i  :    \* 
tite  <litniit>««i  popish  t'lrrtf}-,  mh<i  mrrr  i'tiA  <>f  k'""!  eatuiic- 

'  TIte  tuiMt  |Miiii|>»u«  aiui  ei|«>nMTe   liurial   in  thii    cuntr}   •■(  «:.. 
have  aiij  tr»<liti<>n.  «m  that  •  i  th**  T«»uni(  Uinl  •■(  Kfir.  «L  •  •!ir.)  r     ^  »-  . 
ib«  m>l  «>f  t}ie  la«t  crtiturr.     11^  »a^  a  }<>uth  >•(  gr^^i  h-')^*,  atfl  t..M  *    • 
termed;   aiiil  therefore,  lfr«iil<>«  i<il!e«  titu;  o'ti.pan}  far  axM  ur%T.  iK«-  I*.  •• 
•hire  tr*»»]»  «•!  h<inie,  of   whii'h   he  ma»  an   ••ff\-rr.  a!trti.!i««l   ai.<l    |  *.  1    ■ 
military- In  »D<»uri.     Ao«l  catitioti  were  )'roUt;ht  fr>iu  >tir'.ttii(  ra(it>   t.    :    ««. 
theae   tnore  Kran*!.      Thi«   ma*   vrry   *U1ferrui   fr-tii  the   rr«{ur>t    »f..  I     •* 
(ff^irice  Stirlinir.  mho  <he(l  in  I'V^r.  uiaile  ti>  hi«  cousin  l>  r^l  <'ar»!«'n  :;.  I  .*  .»  - 
will  -vuL.   t<»  liunr   him  »ith<«ut  etuUimelltn^c.  m  the  ('hunh  'f    l*uu*   «' • 
without   truni|iet«,  anfl  witK*>ut  ofnYrniutr  any  l<ut  fnrti'l*      I'.ut   iii    *..'.'  - 
timmm  the  cniirent  ran  %»»*  •it>'tm  the  otl»ef  war      Sir  <;r»  rw^  •  r'r^^\^r^^.  u 
lie  ciinciilereii  m  the  laninuNC*  «4  an  ot«i  man  «itiatr«l    f  it.o  «  r!«l.  mr  . v  ••  . 
•|ilen<lour  of  the  y*»uun  man't  hunal  »>uM  («  I  -  kr«l  >  n  a*  a  ('f  j«--  *t 
prrwii'in  of  the  wimiw  of  |«rent«  f'^r  a  l«>l'>%eii  •■•n 

'  A  }«rrkin  ataiorerinK  hocne  fmcn  the  h^'Uie  whrt^a  «enr  •••rthy  iir;.--    . 
wan  !>tnif  a  r.»r]Mie.  l^nnK  a^keil  hy  J'4io  Htirliiu  ''f  Krtr.  wh-.  n<r*  K.v.     •.  •: ' 
nMMl.   mhrn<e   he  came   in    that  OJO<iitl* «.  aiia«rrr<i.   "Fr-tm   the    t.  u-#-      * 
luuuruin^ 
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But  this  was  not  all.  At  the  interment  of  friends 
and  neighbours,  it  was  almost  the  universal  custom  to 
drink  to  excess.^  Such  a  practice  appears  to  us  no 
less  unbecoming  in  the  living  than  disrespectful  to 
the  dead.  But  as  the  good  people  of  these  times 
were  far  from  being  devoid  of  natural  affection  or 
pity,  let  us  see  what  may  be  said  in  alleviation  of 
this  practice.  The  bulk  of  the  company  were  com- 
mon acquaintance,  collected  many  of  them  from  a 
distance.  Some  refreshment  was  therefore  necessary 
before  or  after  the  interment.  Relations  and  stran- 
gers being  of  course  intermixed,  familiar  conversation 
took  place ;  and  spite  of  the  melancholy  occasion, 
people's  hearts  warmed  to  each  other  by  degrees. 
Meanwhile  the  glass  went  freely  round,  and  nobody 
thought  of  rising,  till  at  length  the  whole  company 
insensibly  forgot  the  rules  of  moderation  and  decency. 

Neither  is  it  surprising  that  a  dying  person,  who 
remembered  how  he  himself  had  paid  the  last  duty  to 
those  he  loved,  should  wish  his  friends  and  neighbours 
to  make  a  like  plentiful  libation  to  his  memory.^ 
ISIen  seldom  think  of  inquiring  deeply  into  the  nature 
and  origin  of  customs  expressive  of  veneration  for  the 
dead. 

We  must  also  consider  that  hard  drinking  was  the 

^  At  the  laird  of  Abbotshaugh's  burial,  the  company  appeared  so  rosy  and 
merry  in  the  kirkyard,  that  some  English  dragoons  quartered  at  Falkirk 
Raid  one  to  another,  "  Jolly  dogs  !  a  Scots  burial  is  merrier  than  our 
weddings." 

'  A  very  respectable  gentleman  of  this  country,  being  on  his  deathbed,  and 
giving  his  son  directions  about  the  burial,  added,  "  For  God's  sake,  John,  give 
them  a  hearty  drink  !  " 
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favourite  ain  of  our  ohl  gentry.  It  was  indtH»<l  well 
suited  to  a  rough,  kind-hearted  net  of  men,  who  <le- 
lighted  in  society.  This  vice  is  said  to  have  gained 
additional  ground  after  the  Restoration.  Every  l)rfa>t 
was  filled  with  joy  upon  the  return  of  |)ea<e  and  ordi*r, 
and  the  appearances  of  prcciseness  and  hyi)ocrisy  were 
so  much  avoideil  that  i>eoplc  run  unheedingly  into  the 
other  extreme.  The  Cavaliers  seem  to  have  placed  no 
small  part  of  their  loyalty  in  drinking  deep  to  tin* 
King's  health.^ 

But  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  it  wa«i, 
almost  within  our  own  memory,  considered  as  want 
of  kindness  and  res]>ect  in  a  landlortl  not  to  give  his 
guests  as  much  liquor  as  they  could  carry.  Ntitlnr 
was  it  reckoned  any  breach  of  hospitality  to  allow  thorn. 
when  they  could  hanlly  mount  their  horses,  to  go  away 
in  a  dark  night,  through  execrable  roads,  .M)ni(tiint^ 
across  rivers.  The  fearleavsness  of  drunk  nu*u  was.  in 
truth,  their  greatest  danger;  but  it  is  marvellous  Ijow 
few  accidents  l)efell  ptM»plo  in  these  circumslanci^.- 

*  V\mtn  ill*  iic«t"rAli*>n.  (■r»ti%tii  •  f  («artur.  •n«l  *'t\r  «'r  tw,>  ru<  rp    f  M 
iruar's  cavaJirm,  •icrv^^l  u*  »r<>  t«>  Un«{-  n  t"  ««>r  iLr  Kiti*;.  fr-n.  «ib<  :..  t-'  '.•  *  i 
|«ctc<I  n<*l  till  1 J  •  ffr»ii"U*  rr^-ri  ti"(i.  t'ut  •  tmunti/ul  rr«A.*>!  f-  r   iKrir  •■..?*• 
inffB.    With  iliAcuUj  *  tbfu^iitl  lurrk*  •|irrr  «••  r«iM**l.     Hut  ml  K'i:i.'> 
they  fell  a  <lri&ki»i{:  lielter  •krlter  Uli  all  Uirir  ni<>iirjr  wan  ■|4>iit.      I  ).»p1  t: 
fn*ui  ^hMiD4trhil. 

*  I>'rtl  KAlura  ti»M  loe.  thai  <iminc  «'iie  lUj  ml  •  n>uiitry  tr(>fit4ru*Aii  -  L 
With  WiliUm  Hioiiiltiio  th»  |ii«t.  th^y  itraiik  rKi'rwAitr'y  \.hr*\      \^  L« :.  t    •  . 
cmtue  t«>  tAk«  tbetr  biH-ws  it  »^  |«itrh  «Urk.  Imt  uilrr  tl<e  rr«t  )k*il  i..    j-  ** 
Mr  Haiuilt«*n  w«a  MniMinir.    C*mm11c«  l^^iiiir  bn^uKht,  lie  »m  f>>ui«*.  :\  ti.*  v.    ■  .- 
the  h<>r«ra'  (•et.  hanlly  fthl«  U»  MrtiruUte  Ditire  UtUi  "  Ia*!)  Hftf},  •«rrt  \m-.\ 
Mary  *  when  yiiU  *re  ir*"l»  yuu  *re  U"*  K*"*!  ■  "-  *llu<liii^  I"  tl^r  !ri,Ti.'i    i  X'  r 
man  mho.  l«inK  unaUU  to  nwjvnt   hia  hfirvr.  prmynl  t«*  U»e  \  tr.'in  i  r  a. 
Mitl  «M  Ml  niuvh  •tmiirthriMil,  that  at  hi«  Dttt  *itrtD)>t  he  juti.{«^'.    t*-  !.  • 
h*'ne. 
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By  means  of  hard  drinking  and  its  usual  conse- 
quences, more  estates  were  impaired  than  by  all  the 
other  articles  of  expense  in  housekeeping  put  together. 
And  beside  plentiful  libations  in  one  another's  houses, 
it  was  very  much  the  fashion  to  drink  to  excess  either 
in  the  tavern  or  in  country  ale-houses,^  In  conse- 
quence of  this  fondness  for  the  bottle,  the  company  of 
the  ladies  was  greatly  neglected  by  the  gentlemen. 
Even  in  Edinburgh,  where  softer  manners  might  have 
been  expected,  the  men  of  the  last  generation  spent 
their  evenings  abroad,  without  thinking  how  their 
wives  and  families  were  entertained  at  home.^ 

Yet  even  in  this  darling  article  our  gentry  were 
abundantly  frugal.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  ale  was  their  common  beverage  when  they 
had  no  ceremonious  guests.^    I  have  heard  Lady  Ncw- 

^  Within  the  last  fifty  years  an  estate  in  this  neighlK)urh(>()d  in  naid  to  havn 
been  adjudged,  at  the  instance  of  a  change -Iceeper,  for  (among  other  things) 
4000  drams  and  100,000  kail-i)lants. 

*  Mr  Abercromby  says  that  between  1730  and  1740  he  and  a  not  of  married 
friends  agreed  to  sup  alternately  at  one  another's  hoUMes.  They  found  thin 
mure  agreeable  and  less  expensive  than  the  tavern.  Hut  in  thone  dayi*  th« 
latter  was  still  very  much  in  request,  especially  among  jKsoplo  a^lvanoerl  in 
life. 

^  It  appears  from  the  court-books  of  the  Brcwlalbane  family  that  gr«at 
quantities  of  ale  were  drunk  in  that  country  >>etwixt  iril>2  and  1680.  Thw 
lunrters  or  tasters  continued  till  1683.  In  1620,  at  12d.  the  pint,  exr-i'pt 
'•  frae  strangers,  at  the  market  of  Killin,  on  Sunday  n*;xt  "  malt  4)5,  MU.  4d. 
the  Vx>lL  In  1683,  ale  20d.  the  pint — malt  £8.  The  fondnraw  of  the  fumahtx 
i'jT  this  liquor  occasioned  a  mr>st  extra^>rdinary  Act :  "  20th  Kcl/ruary  1617.  — 
Iz  ii  -tatuted  by  the  laird,  with  ad>'icc  of  the  liail  tuwW/i  of  oturt,  that  what- 
ever per9»:'n  or  piersfons,  wives,  ane  or  mac,  sliall  hap{>en  t/t  !>*?  found  in  Hrf^l- 
alpine  in  ony  l^rewrter-hoasi*  drinking  outwith  the  c^^mpany  of  th«fir  huu- 
lAL^ia.  they  »hall  pay  to  the  laird  £10  of  unlaw  mUm  f/uu/lUji,  and  1'/r  «rv«rry 
lL-  i::l  of  ale  they  drink  shall  -^it  twenty -four  hours  in  the  t/tn^/  ijtuUL  " — {.*>..  ^ 
&  'AT  A  ir>a  W  which  fjffendf^ri*  were  tied.  From  tli«  hou**:hold-^AK/k*'/f  th« 
K  I'.-rzi*  faiiilj  we  learn  that  amazing  q»jAatiti«!4  of  malt  li/^u'/r  w#rre  'y/n- 
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ton  say,  that  liefore  1715  great  quantities  of  cajt  air 
(an  intermediate  kind)  used  to  be  tlrunk  durin*;  tho 
Christmas  holidays  at  Newton  and  Keir.  It  got  its 
name  from  the  cup  or  dish  out  of  which  they  drank  it. 
And  Mr  Abercromby  remembers  when  it  Wiis  the 
practice  in  the  north  country,  in  gentlemen's  housts, 
to  bring  little  barrels  of  strong  ale  into  the  room,  and 
to  ask  the  company  whether  they  chose  old  or  new. 

It  ap|)ears  already  strange  to  us  how,  in  Allan 
Ramsiiy's  days,  gentlemen  of  figure  and  fiushimi 
should  have  enjoyed  a  bicker  of  ale  a>  much  as  a 
bottle  of  claret.^  Hut  he  only  painted  the  manners  of 
his  age.  The  sconnjiny  a  ninc-ynUon  tn't*  Wiis  then  a 
common  feat  among  lads  of  mettle.  It  consisted  in 
drawing  the  spigot  of  a  barrel  of  ale,  ami  never  4juit* 
ting  it  night  or  day  till  it  w;ls  drunk  out. 

But  so  soon  as  the  Scots  had  a  direct  trade  with 
the  West  Indies,  persons  of  moilcrate  fortune  btiook 
themselves  chiefly  to  punch.  It  was  at  first  ma«l«  of 
French  brandy,  rum  being  long  scarce  and  in  no  « -ti- 
mation.*  Hut  after  1743  it  impnived  gnatly,  ah«l 
brandy  could   not   be   ha4l.     The  tlrinking  of  puii<  !i 

•uiiie«l  •Umi  \^*J  *t  ltnitiui»uth     •••iiirunim  fortj  in^II  -n*  "f  tt.r  f,-    ^■ 
thirtv  **i  the  niHiiUing  Aie  in  a  wrrk.     Th^  •|u*iititT  ••{  miii«>  u  •.-[.. ;.«.'«•...   . 
iiK'v'nAtilermbl*. 

iiuti^l  of  •  •t«^-ic»  «if  new  aU  rallnl  V«rl,  ■ituif'mltAt  •tr>>ii«r^r   th^ii   l«    ;«■ 
Otrrr  •!«  t4  (HM  kiti*l  «>r  i»tlicr  U**  |«i>hUoi  ami  •cminUl  <4  titAt  ^'«ll  l.*-*    •• 
lii.ii.rinirudlT  «'MiTMa#«l. 

*  Mr  AWn-ptUitiy  »m  ttw  «>f  tlir  tr»X  in  th«*  oiuiitry  th«t  •:  t  •;    .     '  J. 
ii..o>  h  rutii.  1'}'  iiH«iM  iif  A  MJti  t4  i'*»\lt\%t*r  <f<>ni>fti.     Th<  u^r!*  *»:>•'.•;   •■    %•  ■ 
Uii..'   'iMiiik    »ith   tkrrt    ««!•?«    like   l<M>il%.  it   tMt*^l   tkAr*K        M*     *     i'k 
ryii.]  >,  «tii>  litnl  ti»rn  at  HmkHiw.  aaiil  Mr  A^^rrm'tu)'}  h*il  ir  t  a  ^  ^  : 
«4>ui(i  4.X'btiw.-*tc  A  luAu'a  iDt«Ui|peiKC  m  U^Xi  «ti  b*>ur. 
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diminished  the  consumption  of  ale,  which  was  hence- 
forth confined  to  a  glass  or  two  at  or  after  dinner, 
unless  among  old-fashioned  people. 

But  for  many  ages  French  wine  was  the  favourite 
regale  of  the  Scots.  Nor  is  the  progression  of  its 
price  incurious.  In  the  minority  of  Queen  Mary, 
the  pint  of  Bordeaux  wine  brought  in  by  the  east 
or  north  seas  is  directed  to  be  sold  at  lOd.,  and  the 
Bochelle  wine  at  8d. ;  the  pint  of  Bordeaux  wine 
brought  in  by  the  west  seas  to  be  sold  at  8d.,  and  the 
Bochelle  at  6d.  Bordeaux  wine  is  rated  at  £16  the 
tun,  and  the  Bochelle  at  £12  or  £13.  The  cheapness 
of  the  wine,  as  well  as  its  relative  value,  appears  from 
the  very  next  Act,  where  a  tame  goose  is  rated  at 
16d.,  and  a  hen  at  8d.^ 

James  HoweU,  who  visited  Scotland  about  the  year 
1639,  says  the  chopin  of  French  wine  was  then  sold 
at  Edinburgh  for  4d.,  and  it  was  a  heinous  oflfence  to 
adulterate  it.^ 

The  late  Mr  Russell  of  Dunblane  told  me  that 
about  1720,  when  he  was  prentice  to  Clerk  Nicol  of 
Stirling,  two  men  used  to  frequent  the  chamber — 
viz.,  Dominie  Matson,^  usher  of  the  grammar-school, 

^  The  town  of  Perth  or  St  Johnston  had  liberty  to  sell  their  wine  two  pen- 
nies the  quart  dearer  than  the  adjacent  burghs. 

^  Perhaps  Howell  did  not  know  that  it  was  once  a  eapital  crime  in  Scot- 
land :  **  And  gif  ony  sik  (i.e.,  mext  or  corrupt  wine)  happenis  to  be  sent  hame, 
that  na  man  sell  or  tap  it  frae  it  be  declared  be  the  baillies  and  gusters  of 
wine  that  it  is  mext  or  corrupt,  but  send  it  again  furth  of  the  realme,  under 
the  psin  of  death.  And  that  na  person  within  the  realme  tak  upon  hand  in 
time  to  cum  to  mex  wine  or  beere,  under  the  pain  of  death." 

'  Matson  was  a  lively  entertaining  old  man.  The  late  Manour,  who  knew 
him  well,  told  me  the  following  anecdotes  which  he  heard  him  tell :  He  was 
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and  Slxirt  Robertson,  a  town  officer,  both  of  them 
upwards  of  a  hundred  years  of  age.  One  day  talkinp 
over  old  stories,  the  one  said  to  the  other,  "  Do  you 
remenil)er  when  wine  was  crieil  through  Stirling;  for 
six  shillings  Scots  the  chopin  ?  "  "  Well  do  I  that/' 
said  the  other ;  "  but  you  surely  recollect  the  bellman 
going  through  the  town  next  day  to  give  notice  that 
in  another  house  they  would  get  it  at  the  fiann*  price, 
and  cheese  and  raisins  to  the  bargain." 

William  Mayne  Powis  told  Mr  Alwrcromliy  that  on 
the  market-days  of  Alloa  he  used  to  breakfast  with  old 
George  Abercromby  at  Tullilxxly  u|>on  sack  and  hap>  : 
but  coming  in  one  morning,  the  latter  tuiid  to  him, 
'*  William,  you  must  now  l>e  contcntt^l  with  ah\  .Nirk 
being  raised  from  four  to  eight  shillinirft  th«*  rhopin. 
This  was  prr)bably  some  time  after  the  HevolutiMn. 

The  duties  im|x)sed  upon  wine  fnmi  time  to  tini*  . 
and  the  interruption  of  our  trade  with  France,  n n- 
dered  claret  too  costly  a  liquor  for  p«'nllrm«n  «•♦ 
modi*rate  fortune  to  drink  in  their  own  hou-^eH.'      !*,•:♦ 


pre««tit  when  Cniinv*!!  ^t  St  N'inUii*  i>nI<YT<l  *  MoMirr  v>  \ie  iu»iau*\\  K*:  .. 
fiir  atcAlinK  hetu  frmu  ft  yt»rr  «•  1111*11,  mh**  }«iinte«l  out  tlir  *\r\iu  {ufT.:  .;.   - 
rmnhM.     An<l  at  Stirling  be  ■»«  Mi<*ther  *t  the  hrmil  d  tt.e  rrtrii..rt.*.  .-•  t 
ttitiKue  Ikifed  with  *  real  h'»t  tn>n  f<ir  cuning  atid  •»r*nti«r.     1  !.«* 
htxtti  to  tftlk  <«f  tbe  rt>j<iiriii|C«  ftt  the  K««t4»r«tioQ      A  Kreat  n'jiii(«>r     i   * 
O'untTT  KTutlemru  cmuie  tnt<i  Htirlinic  uf"<i  th*t  •■viwii  iti  :  an<l  •  •  !rr.*\      »- 
in  *  C"^>ni  •m¥\  $cnf^  mi  %  c*IUU<ifi  it^*r  the  lp»Qfin*.  »h<t.  ftlfv  ilrtukitu*  *  '•  - 
kImm*.  wm  ftiiug  ftWBjr.  hmiif  tn  |frv«ch  tieit  tUv.     Hut  «'iii»  <./  t).*-  «;r-  •  r;.  r 
;rt(her  T'wrh 'If  l*i»lin*iaei  rUftfi^l  htm  on  tho  •h*<uMrr.  ••tiiii:   '  >*«;    ••  " 
u*  *  while  t»  «Ur.  an*!  we  will  take  eniti  htJ  Kh  o^mim  «»ith  v>-.i  t«>  tn  *r   « 
"  Hut  I  tn>w/'  wmiA  M*t«i«.  "the  Kirk  of  SUrliiur  ««•  *«'U  Kr«'«^l  tUr    i*. 

If  tK«*  ••M  «l«rrt  wae  Tcry  rheftft.  it  hft(!  httl#  •trrnirth.  ^wKjrr  i*r  %).%..  ' 
AirTh  foM  Mr  At^tt-nmilijr  th*t  the  wine  toi|ii>rteil  in  hi*  ?<i«n<r«>r  Ah\%  }r»r  ^ 
Ten    «rll  fr>m  NaTcmlier  cir  l))«vetuher  th*t  it  came  in.  uW  t)»e   •uu.u.f  f 
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for  many  years  they  hardly  drank  anything  else  in 
the  tavern,^  where  it  was  sold  for  18d.  the  chopin, 
till  1720,  when  the  plague  at  Marseilles  stopped  all 
intercourse  with  France.  Upon  that  pretence  the 
wine  merchants  raised  it  to  20d. ;  and  soon  after  that 
bottled  wine  came  into  request,  4d.  more  was  charged 
for  the  bottle.  But  spite  of  these  variations  in  the 
Edinburgh  prices,  wine  continued  very  cheap  in  the 
remote  countries.^ 

Formerly  very  little  port  wine  was  drunk  in  Scot- 
land, unless  by  gouty  people  who  were  forbid  claret. 
In  1743  a  cargo  of  it  was  imported  by  the  late  Sir 
Laurence  Dundas,  then  a  wine  merchant  at  Airth. 
Grain  being  very  cheap,  he  sent  a  cargo  of  bear  to 
Portugal,  and  by  way  of  venture  brought  home  port. 
Of  this  Lord  Erskine  and  Mr  Abercromby  took  each 
a  pipe,  rather  to  serve  the  merchant  than  for  any 
liking  to  the  wine.     But  the  rebellion  having  broken 

8e*sion.  Whenever  it  became  tart  and  thin,  it  was  customary  to  mix  it  with 
cinnamon  and  sugar,  which  made  what  was  then  called  a  tapped  hen. 

^  New  wine  was  formerly  so  much  in  request,  that  decanting  was  unnec- 
e-<«iary.  At  Sir  Laurence  Dundas's  marriage  in  1738,  crystal  decanters  were 
set  down,  which  was  then  accounted  a  novelty.  Ross's  tavern  was  the  last 
in  Edinburgh  where  one  might  have  wine  in  the  old  style,  drawn  oflf  the  cask. 
It  was  given  to  the  company  in  pewter  stoups,  with  the  cream  on  tlie  top. 
I  remember  it  within  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

-  The  late  Thomas  Forrester  of  Denovan  used  to  tell  with  much  glee  that 
a  good  many  years  ago,  being  on  a  jaunt  to  the  north  with  some  friends, 
they  met  with  good  small  claret  at  Stonehaven  ;  and  the  bill  V>eing  called 
for  after  dinner,  they  marvelled  to  see  it  charged  only  a  shilling  a  bottle. 
Yet  some  gentlemen  of  the  country  who  had  dined  with  them  abused  the 
landlord  for  charging  strangers  too  much.  The  man  protested  he  could  no 
longer  afford  it  at  lOd.,  but  offered,  for  every  six  bottles  they  should  drink, 
to  give  one  gratis.  "  Whereupon,"  said  Denovan,  "  the  horses  were  counter- 
manded, and  we  sat  too  late,  to  get  amends  of  the  landlord." 

VOL.  IL  F 
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out  soon  after,  it  helped  to  save  bettor  lujuor.  Port 
was  then  thought  unfit  fur  drinking  till  four  ytars 
old.i 

Before  concluding  the  article  of  litjuor,  it  Is  j»rop,r 
to  observe  that  in  these  days  it  w;is  not  the  <ust(»in  in 
families  of  ijood  fortune  and  fashion  to  set  down  \vin«- 
or  punch  upon  the  table  after  dinnrr,  unh^ss  then-  was 
comjuiny.  At  other  times  a  dram  or  lx>ttle  of  strung 
ale  sufticed.- 

The  dress  of  our  gentry  resembled  in  some  particu- 
lars their  domi\stic  economy.  It  w;is  in  general  plain 
and  frugal,  but  ujM)n  great  occasions  thiy  scrupl*  d  ii»» 
ex|Hinse.  This  is  the  only  way  of  conriliatini^  t In- 
contradictory accounts^   we   havi*   of   tin*  >inipli«ity 

'   III  17H  lli«"  IViiu-c  'i  I-^n)»urir,  »h«»  •••riiiaAii«l«*>l  lli«»  H<'--.aii-  at  ><:■.•  ^ 
imitnl  (he  iuftiri-trAt«*n  t**  •  clUti'ii  ;  aii<l  lia^iiii?  M-tit  f-  r  Mr  I>  »  *  ;    • 
wtiiftt.  he  |iiU'hc«l  **u  \-trX,  ««  t«riiiir.  he  iiuA^'inr*!.  •  rmn»  wiit**.      I'*^*  )..» 
}i«riy  ««t*r(*  ill  |ilc*f*c«l  with  thr  lit{U->r    aii>l  «>>r«4*  «iih  thr  nAlt  ).t-rr.:..->   ■•  . 
wrrp  M-t  il«fWD  •!*  *  rrli-hrr 

'  I>r  HIair  t«»l«l  me  t)i«t.  >prinir  at  LMna«>ti  in   ITO-l.  he  »««  in\it<Nl  t- 
with  ArehU«h>>|>  S^krr.  «h<i  n*i«l  t"  hiiii  hiUr   ti.ry  *aI   •!   »h,   *  I'-'    . 
unMt  i'*l!  f'-r  winr  in  Uir  tini«»  «»f  «linnrr.     It  ha.*  n  l  l*rn  tl.**  :  r*  tit     •  • 
An-hhii»h<»|M  **t  (*«nt4*rhurT  ■itii-«  Ute  KW-'riuAti 'ii  U>    put  it-'wn    «u.«-    ■» 
ylMiirfi  miirr  xUr  (I<>th  i«  •lrm«ii. 

■  *'  In  S<'»»lUn«l,  Jirvin'l  E<ttnhur»*!i."  •*»•  Tji^^I-t  ih**  W»?rr  t-*-*.  »h  ■  ■.      ■# 
SnitUn'l  in  J«iu«<*  V]  '•  time.  "I  haw  \itrn  ml.  h"U»r«  Ukr  «**t>«  t   r    ' 
ini?  :  the  ni»«>trr  ••(  thf!»'.u««»,  hi*  >«*-»vrr  l«*iri«;  !.i*  l-'.ur  *•  t.i.t  t  .     ■.•  ••  .' 
n<>  other  «hirt  )»ut  «if  the  Aax  that  irr«i«»  "U  hi«  ••nu  ^r<>ufi'l.  %!» !  ■  f  (   *  •  '• 
lUu^htcr'n,  itr  ««rTant'a  »}>mninf( ;  th«t  li*th  hu  •t^i^kintr*.  h  ^r.    r  ;«r& 
the  «•■•!  iif  hi«  «>«n   ■hee}!*  )4uk*  ;   th^t  nr^rr    ^y   tl.r   {  r;  Ir   •  f   K  •    k; 
t'»u*eil  nierrrr.  At'  ,  t«i  turn  tiAiikrupt       Yet  U*l«  f'tMn  h<*nif«t-uii  i*'.'.   «>  &■• 
aii'l  iiMintMna  thirty.  f'*rty,  f*r  fifty  «rr%4iit«.  *'r  |«<rhA|«  i.t  -re  .  <  \t  t\    ... 
h«'vin»f  three  nr  four  fc-i-re  |»»'r  |i^*|-Ie  ^t  hi«  if»t«"  .  *iiil  l*«i^r«.  ■  »■    .■  ■  • 
e!itiTt«jnniriit  fi«r  fi>ur  ^^r  fi«e  «Uy*  ttiirethrr  t«i  tit*'  -ir  tit  r*rl*     r   '   :    •     « 
*i*!r«   kr:i«;ht«,  Krntleiurn,  Mit!   t}«eir  f*-n<i«er«,  if  thr^  )«•   tl.r«r     r    l 
«!r«.l   li.f-n   Anil  h"r»e  »-f  th«m,  ulcere  tl>ey  ahall  n-'t   •  til*  frwl   ^   .•  V*.*.   ■     ■ 
•  tt)%  f«'a«t  l^it  t«n<|uet      Thi«  i»  *  iiiAa  th*t  tirairn  U*  kit  •«  i*  'K  *..'  »    - 
A*   h:i  iluty  t"  <i  «l  aji«l  tii«  King  ;  «h<>^  |(re*tc«t  *.Aim  Axr  *■;•»*■ 
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and  extravagance  of  our  forefathers  in  this  article. 
Even  within  the  last  fifty  years,  when  few  country 
gentlemen  visited  Courts  or  cities,  something  of  this 
spirit  remained.  It  was  the  etiquette,  not  only  when 
they  married,  but  also  upon  paying  their  addresses,  to 
get  laced  clothes  and  laced  saddle  funuture^ — an  ex- 
pense which  neither  suited  their  ordinary  appearance 
nor  their  estates.  No  people  formerly  went  deeper 
into  that  folly  than  the  Highland  gentry  when  they 
came  to  the  low  country.^ 

In  the  first  part  of  this  century  it  was  the  custom 
for  persons  of  figure,  whether  young  or  old,  to  wear 
tie-wigs  in  dress.  By  degrees,  however,  these  were 
relinquished  by  the  young  and  the  gay,  and  confined 
to  judges,  lawyers,  and  other  grave  characters.  And 
though  jack-boots  were  by  that  time  given  up  as  a 

works  of  piety,  charity,  and  hospitality.  He  never  studies  the  consuming  art 
of  faehionless  fashions  ;  he  never  tries  his  strength  to  carry  four  or  five  hun- 
dred acres  on  his  back  at  once.  Many  of  those  worthy  housekeepers  there  are 
in  Scotland.  Among  some  of  them  I  was  entertained,  from  whence  I  did  truly 
gather  the  aforesaid  observations."  This  account  smells  strong  of  poetry  ;  yet 
the  groundwork  may  be  true.  Had  our  traveller  seen  these  very  country 
gentlemen  paying  court  to  James  VI.  in  1617,  or  to  Charles  I.  in  1633,  he  would 
have  fotind  them  as  gorgeous  in  their  apparel  as  they  were  plain  and  primitive 
at  home.  Indeed  the  debts  contracted  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  conse- 
quence of  these  royal  progresses  were  enormous.  In  the  inventory  of  Dame 
Margaret  Ross,  wife  of  Sir  George  Stirling  of  Keir,  who  died  in  March  1633, 
are  the  following  articles  :  "  Item — a  gown  of  Florence  satin  and  black  and 
orange  flowers,  laid  over  with  gold  lace,  price  £133,  6s.  8d.  Item — a  gown  of 
orange  pan  velvet,  laid  over  with  silver  lace,  £160.  Item — a  petticoat  of  Milan 
satin,  £100."  Sir  Qeorge,  who  died  in  1667,  in  bequeathing  his  body-clothes, 
excepts  his  black  velvet  coat  and  his  gold-and-silver  belt. 

^  David  Home  Stewart  of  Argaty  told  me  that,  being  in  Morven  before  1745 
buying  cattle,  he  spied  early  in  the  morning  a  person  coming  up  laced  from 
top  to  toe.  "  Who  is  that  ? "  said  he  to  his  host.  "  It  is  our  laird,"  said  the 
other.  The  gentleman  came  and  courteously  invited  the  stranger  to  his 
house,  which  was  ill  suited  to  laced  clothes,  being  a  creel  one,  with  timber  locks 
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part  of  full  dress,  they  continued  within  the  last  fifty 
years  to  be  used  in  travelling.* 

There  appears  to  have  been  some  analogy  l>etwtMMi 
the  breeding  and  the  dress  of  the  last  age.  The  forniir 
was  stately  an<l  formal,  the  latter  stiff  and  cumbrous ; 
and  thus  tie-wigs,  jack-boots,  enormous  sleeves,  >k'\t\A 
bolstered  out  with  buckram  and  buttoned  to  the  hetl, 
were  in  some  measure  connected  with  the  manners  of 
the  times. 

In  speaking  of  female  dress,  we  must  confuii*  our- 
selves within  narrow  limits — it  being  difficult,  as  wil! 
as  needless,  to  trace  the  fluctuations  of  fashion.  About 
the  time  of  the  Union,  the  attire  of  hidi<\s  of  rank  an«l 
fortune  was  (>erhaps  as  showy  an«l  t»xpi-n>ivi»  a^  at 
pn»sent.  Tpon  orra.**ions  of  great  ctTtinouy  it  tmu 
si-stetl  of  a  mantrau  and  petticoat  of  j*ilk  or  vilv.  t. 
with  a  silk  scarf.  The  cost  of  thoso  gown>  ua^  n-. 
doubt  out  of  all  pro|)ortion  to  thfir  other  t  iohmuk.-.. 
but  two  or  three  of  them  .s<»rvcd  a  lifetime.  Nni!.- 1 
was  it  necessary  to  make  annual  altrrations  or  a'l«i. 
tions,  for  in  these  days  finery  did  not  wrar  out  •  i 
fa.shion  ;  and  within  the  la.st  f«»rtv  or  fiftv  vear-^,  wh.  i. 
considerable   changes    had    already   tak<'n    pla«<',   ti.* 

ftnd  furniture  e>{U*lly  )intuUiT<*.     Vrt  uj-'ti  rrturiniiir  ti.e  «i*tt  »*  I'.*  .  •  :  *    . 
•••Ill**  tiiiir  aft^r,  he*  r«»iii|>Ijunetl  in  xUr  iij^rtiiiu*    -f   KA^iiiiT  •  ■•*   !.*-l         '.  t>    ■      « 
brifkrn  f0tmf  in  Hi*  li«Hlr«»>iu. 

*   In  the  lM>t  crotunr«  j^l-Ii-UbiU  arp  «a)>)  t<*  Um\r  e<«<n  an  r->''.^.*.   i  •"     - 

hu'J.  ilrrwi  ;  rten  lh#»  tiurvhrn  *4  KainKurirh  •{  |4>«rr<il  «•  iJ.#-  •*•  - 

TL.«  **inif  •»ti«»iUT  •|->ken  «»f  in  tfi>fn|<«jiT.4*r%)iJuu  *4  Kuii»*f  Ut.h    *:.    '  .• 
chArA.««"r,  •*j«l,  in  ihr  Inw  •\Arn  *4  h}|«*f»»«tr.  ih^t  hr  rr!i.<-:j,- •.  1  •  .^  •. 
»t.'  ct  rh«*  iKiMrfn  «fl*rp  rhri*t#nril  in  )•»  k  !■•  l«  aii*!  apur*     !■:'.••  i   >«'[.-    • 
Will/  thr  fMihi'iri.  «  full  )«*tl<>in«^l  |*n»if  Ul<l   ja^k  ^->'t«  «rrr  '.i'.\,r  '■*  *•  •'* 
(c*{^c  ftu>t  ri«bculoiua  »b«D  o«>luUiiff«i 
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daughters  of  gentlemen  of  four  or  five  thousand  merks 
a-year  thought  themselves  well  off  before  marriage 
with  a  single  silk  gown,  akid  perhaps,  by  way  of  re- 
serve, one  of  their  mother's.  Even  the  ladies  of 
Edinburgh,  who  attended  assemblies  and  other  pub- 
lic places,  were  but  moderately  provided  with  fine 
clothes. 

At  home,  however,  or  in  visiting  neighbours  upon 
an  easy  footing,  the  ladies'  dress  was  abundantly  cheap 
and  simple — stuffs  of  their  own  spinning,  or  what 
was  only  a  few  degrees  more  showy,^  being  the  com- 
mon wear  of  those  who  occasionally  figured  in  the 
best  company.  And  the  making  up  the  several  articles 
of  dress  ^  and  ornament  was  the  chief  occupation  and 
amusement  of  gentlemen's  daughters  of  moderate  for- 
tune when  disengaged  from  household  cares. 

Yet  even  in  the  soberest  times,  upon  a  daughter's 
marriage  every  maxim  of  frugality  was  forgotten.  In 
a  variety  of  cases  vanity  or  parental  fondness  occa- 
sioned an  expense  which  neither  suited  the  bride's 

^  Lady  Sarah  Bruce  says  her  aunt  Lady  Helen  used  to  give  James  Scobie, 
the  carrier,  Ss.  to  bring  her  over  a  Musselburgh  stuff  gown  ;  and  her  sister,  Lady 
Janet,  was  equally  primitive  in  her  home  dress.  Yet  both  these  ladies  had 
been  much  in  the  world.  At  the  age  of  fourscore,  Lady  Janet  had  all  the 
spirit  and  vivacity  of  nineteen.  One  day  in  a  frolicsome  company,  as  she  and 
Mr  Hugh  Forbes  were  romping  together  like  the  young  folks,  he  discovered 
she  had  on  coarse  worsted  stockings.  Upon  his  wondering  at  this,  she  said, 
"  Ah,  Hugh,  where  there  is  little  repair  there  is  little  policy  1 " 

^  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  Rebellion  of  1746,  there  was  a  rage  of  wearing 
tartan.  The  Jacobite  ladies  took  that  method  of  expressing  their  attachment 
to  an  unfortunate  prince.  They  used  tartan  not  only  in  plaids,  but  in  gowns, 
riding-clothes,  bed  and  window  curtains,  even  in  shoes  and  pin -cushions.  The 
Whigs  once  thought  of  arraying  the  hangman  in  the  Prince's  pattern  ;  but 
they  did  more  wisely  in  having  Whig  tartan,  which  ere  long  made  both  parties 
give  it  over. 
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portion  ^  nor  the  l)ri(legroom*s  estate.  In  tlie  lon;^- 
run,  however,  this  profusion  turned  oft«*n  to  rr^xul 
account.  The  honeymoon  was  no  sooner  ovrr  than 
the  family  resumed  its  usual  style.  And  as  a  lady 
who  lived  mostly  in  the  country  had  few  opportuni- 
ties of  displaying  her  marriage  fuury,  it  lay  almost 
unsullied  in  her  coffers  till  her  daughters  grew  up. 
If  the  family  affairs  were  embarrasse<l,  it  hrlprd  in 
rijnr  them  out  and  to  save  her  husl)aiurs  monev. 

The  milliner  business  was  hardly  known  in  S«)tlan«l 
about  the  beginning  of  this  century;  and  thougli  it 
was  intrinluccd  bv  tWrees  from  Lf)n<lon/-'  vet  in  17."i:> 
there  were  only  five  or  six  in  Rlinburgh.  \Vhc»n  .-n 
very  few  had  an  interest  in  rhangin;r  or  inflamin'j  thf 
fashions,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  ladies*  head- 
dress and  other  decorations  shouhl  l>e  stationarv.  A 
head-dress  called  jnnu**rs  maintaintd  it-s  gnmnd  an 
unconscionable  time.  It  is  menti(»ned  in  thr  *  Tailrr. 
and  in  my  younger  years  I  rememU'r  it  amount  tii«- 
ladies  of  this  eountrv.  At  that  time,  howevrr,  a  !'•  u 
of  them  that  were  far  advanetMl  in  life  won*  a  dn  -- 

*   It  irm«  f»nce  huni<>ri'UalY  t,lii«rrvr«1   that   ihr  t.«i-lirr  .-f  a  *-.u:.!m    '»  • 

» 

cUu(fht4>r  tunir*!  o>tutii>*nlj  t<*  littlr  a««-«>uiii     •  thir«l    i  it  t<riu»*  .\   ^ 
clutKca,  another  thinl  siietil  *l  tii* mr«liliii^.  •n<l  ti.«>  rrmai:.  Irr  |<«i  i  r  !*;.  >•  • 
Aft4*r. 

^  \j^\x  K«rfth  Rrucr  ■»;•  %  K*tl»rrinr  Murrav  «m  \\\r  "u\\  t:i.:..i.«;  u.  Y  '. 

9  0  tf  • 

liun(h  mhcti  fth«  ftr«t  knrv  it,  »UiUt  \7'^*      N>>r  KiTr  frtuAlr  i:.Aii* ..»  t..*i'  • 
rrry  Aiici«tit  in  that  |»Uc9-  laaliel  li<*l«Tt»<>n,  »U<*  ««<»  ^.tr-ki  m  \  -  u-.  :..  K^ 
(•rvti.  aUmt  17'i'>.  tiM  first  |i«T»iii  «»minmt  tn  t)iAt  ««}       In  t).*-  { fr.r. :.:..•  «. . 
»  iirrrmt  |>*rt   •>(  tlM>  l*(Uc«'  luibilimrfiti  mrrr  Ui^\r  u|>  >•)  tAi'   r*       >•%     «  .•' 
tl.**  I*At  twrniy  livr  ytmn  the  tfeilori  *ii  iVrth  |'un»u«*il  ittr  u.Mt.i  i*  :.  «&•  r>  • 
rnl^r  with  thrin      in  refputl  they  bA<l  h  irml  •  f  «»u*e  (i>  tii  W. :;.*{..  *).r  I.. 
Kt^'-u*  them  »n  esclu«i«e  |*rirflic^  of  makinit  all  a^irUi  "f  b.*-^,  Ati<l  «    :.  * : 

a|>|-*Xrl. 
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still  more  antiquated,  called  a  toyy  part  of  which  hung 
over  the  shoulders.  It  is  still  worn  by  some  very  old- 
fashioned  tenants'  wives.  But  even  then  there  was 
one  article  of  extravagance  :  people  thought  nothing 
of  laying  out  large  sums  of  money  for  Brussels  lace.^ 
It  was  generally  a  nuptial  present,  being  regarded  as 
one  of  the  appendages  of  wealth  and  fashion. 

Of  old,  the  ladies'  hair  cost  them  little  trouble  or 
expense.  As  it  was  artlessly  disposed  in  curls  or  ring- 
lets, they  themselves,  or  their  maids,  could  dress  it — 
nay,  their  companions  sometimes  assisted  them.  Be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  Morison  the  barber, 
who  had  been  valet  de  chambre  to  Lord  Perth,  intro- 
duced the  Paris  style  of  dressing  the  ladies'  hair.^ 

In  those  days  every  lady  in  an  undress  wore  a  plaid 
when  she  went  abroad.  It  was  sometimes  of  one 
colour — scarlet,  crimson,  &c. — but  more  commonly 
tartan  or  variegated.  People  fond  of  finery  had  silk 
ones  ;  others  wore  woollen  lined  with  silk  ;  whilst  the 
lower  classes  were  satisfied  with  plain  worsted.  We 
see  from  Allan  Earn  say's  poems,  that  in  his  time  some 
attempts  were  made  to  substitute  the  scarf  in  place  of 
the  plaid,  a  design  which  he  strenuously  reprobates 
upon  very  plausible  grounds.  In  1747,  when  I  first 
knew  Edinburgh,  nine-tenths  of  the  ladies  still  wore 


^  Between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  an  account  for  Brussels  lace  being  pre- 
Beuted  to  a  gentleman  new  married,  he  said  in  a  gieat  passion,  "  And  that  it 
i?,  and  that  it  is  !  [his  usual  byword]  ;  £100  is  too  much  for  pinners."  He 
little  imagined  it  was  sterling  and  not  Scots  money  he  had  to  pay. 

-  Mrs  Drummond  of  Blair  says  she  was  one  of  the  first  who  appeared  in  a 
public  place  with  her  head  dressed  by  Morison  in  the  height  of  the  mode. 
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plaids,  especially  at  church.  By  this  time,  however, 
silk  or  velvet  cloaks,  of  one  form  or  another,  were 
much  in  request  with  people  of  fashion.  And  so 
rapidly  did  the  plaid  wear  out,  that  when  I  retunied 
to  Edinburgh  in  1752,  one  could  hardly  see  a  lady  in 
that  piece  of  dress.  For  a  while  they  were  retaine«l 
by  matrons  attached  to  old  modes,  and  by  the  lowtr 
classes  of  people  ;  but  in  the  course  of  seven  or  eight 
years  the  very  servant-maids  were  ashamed  of  being 
seen  in  that  ugly  antiquated  garb. 

The  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland  always  pride«l 
themselves  upon  the  splendour  of  their  appearaiui* 
in  public,  particularly  on  the  showiness  of  th«»ir  •ser- 
vants and  horses.^  These  they  esteemed  the  surest 
characteristics  of  rank.  The  equij>agc  of  a  man  o\ 
fashion  fourscore  years  ago  differe*!,  however,  wi^lrly 
from  the  present  style.  Ui>on  occasions  of  hii^h  c^rf 
mony,  a  loose  was  given  to  vanity  and  ex|Hiis4^ ;  Im: 
in  common,  when  the  gentlemen  went  abroad,  tii«  y 
affected  somewhat  of  the  milit^iry  chamcter,  Ixjing  \v«  ;i 
mounted,  and  both  they  and  their  servants  havih;: 
pistols  before  them.     In  thooe  days  a  whettl-carria 


'  By  all  •ocutmu.  the  riiiinf  of  the  Sci*tt«»h  PvliMnetit  »»a  •  %«>r}  ti.w  ' 
c«at  •hiiw.     The  meoakwr*  rt^le  to  their  n>t«a,  mi<I  «rre  (•-I».>i»r«l  h\  •/«  a*.. 
hone*  -i.r.,  in  rich  cafiArWiii*  -1«<1  >7  ffnBictu.the  nuiu><T  •(  »lit«  h  «w  t*.  . 
Ut««l  hy  their  rmnk.     V.rrrj  ux^ninx  thr  rtnumiMtotKr  r««lr  in  Btatr  fr  -n.  :. 
AWbry  t»  tiie  P»rli*meDt  HtiUM.     WLaW  titr  H<iUM>  Mit.  tl.r  L  r*«-«  wrrr   ;  .• 
ititi>  t«*m|Mirmr7  UM*th«  ererted  <m  U>th  wUm  of  the  l^«iiiiiArkrt      *«     V 
Wil]|%iii  Tyiler  wm  XiM  hy  his  fmther»  vho  »ddeii.  he  neter  •mm  cui  h  \.  r*«^- 
M  •!  t)>f»  I'tiitin  ParliAineiit. 

'  Thf  tniniitic  ''f  the  Fwthehir*  ekctiuo  1761.  1  heftrl  Jmtutm  I»Ar  •* 
Atiflr  MT  th*t  in  1713.  when  he  «m  ch(«eo  utemt^Y  «f  l*arluMi»ritt  *).r-^ 
«a*  a  ifTrftt  UteetiUf.  }et  hia  f^ther't  c«4Kh  «te  the  utiJT  tArru^  \hrrr 
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was  regarded  chiefly  as  one  of  the  appendages  of 
greatness  and  fortune,  not  as  one  of  the  comforts  of 
life.  Indeed  the  roads  all  over  Scotland  were  so  rough 
and  narrow  that  it  could  not  be  used  with  safety  and 
pleasure,  unless  within  a  few  miles  of  Edinburgh,  and 
therefore  all  ranks  of  people  travelled  from  choice  on 
horseback.  But  persons  of  rank  were  generally  pre- 
ceded by  a  running  footman  or  two.  It  is  wonderful 
with  what  expedition  these  fellows  went  along,  few 
horses  being  able  to  keep  with  them  upon  a  long  jour- 
ney. Besides  the  airiness  of  their  appearance,  they  were 
exceedingly  serviceable  in  case  of  any  accident  upon 
the  road.^  The  ladies  sometimes  rode  on  side-saddles, 
but  more  frequently  upon  a  pillion  behind  a  man.^ 

But  by  degrees,  as  our  intercourse  with  England 
increased,  the  middling  gentry  got  coaches  or  chaises.^ 

^  Sir  Archibald  Stewart's  running  footman  being  asked  what  had  kept  him 
so  long,  complained  of  being  taigled  [detained]  with  a  horse  part  of  the  way. 
So  long  as  the  Lords  of  Justiciary  went  the  circuit  on  horseback,  a  running 
footman  and  a  decked  horse  were  part  of  their  state.  Lord  Drummore  was 
one  of  the  last  who  rode  the  circuit. 

2  WTien  Lady  Braco  came  to  see  her  daughter.  Lady  Tullibody,  she  made 
the  journey  on  a  pad.  She  could  well  have  afforded  a  carriage,  her  jointure 
being  22,000  merks.  When  about  to  return  home,  Mr  Abercromby  says  his 
father's  tenants  used,  of  their  own  accord,  to  accompany  her  as  far  as  Auchter- 
arder  or  Dunning.  As  she  was  a  religious  observer  of  old  customs,  this  had 
probably  been  the  etiquette  of  old. 

^  Mr  Abercromby  says  his  father  got  his  first  two-wheeled  chaise  from 
Holland.  Having  gone  in  it  to  the  laird  of  Touch's  burial,  it  occasioned 
much  speculation,  and  he  was  greatly  censured  for  effeminacy.  The  late 
Newton  U3e<l  to  tell  that  Commissioner  Campbell  got  a  chaise  when  he  lived 
at  Kilbride,  about  1725  ;  and  being  one  day  at  Newton,  he  requested  his  host 
to  go  with  liim  to  Kilbride  to  meet  some  friends.  By  the  way,  the  Commis- 
sioner, who  drove,  expatiated  on  the  comforts  of  a  wheel -carriage.  But  as 
they  were  going  very  fast,  one  of  the  wheels  struck  against  a  grey  stone,  and 
they  were  both  thrown  out.  Newton,  being  much  bruised,  took  leave  of  his 
neighbour  in  very  bad  humour,  wishing  him  much  good  of  his  carriage. 
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They  were,  however,  not  very  numerous  till  afl^T 
1745.  Few  people  could  affonl  a  coach-iin<l-six  ; 
and  they  who  might  well  have  kept  a  chaise,  con- 
sidered it  as  an  idle  expense,  and  an  effeminate  con- 
veyance for  gentlemen.  They  indeed  appcand  t«> 
much  OTeater  advantii^je  on  horseback. 

Livery  servants  were  formerly  confined  to  j^eop!. 
of  fortune  and  fashion.^  They  seem  to  havi*  sin 
ceeded  the  armed  retainers  who  accompanieil  our 
ancient  harons  in  peace  as  well  as  war.  In  jM>int 
of  industry  and  real  usefulness,  both  wen*  prob;iM\ 
on  a  footing  ;  but  our  spruce  |)uw<lered  httk« y^ 
have  at  least  the  negative  merit  of  l>eing  los  frn»- 
cious  and  bloo<ly-minded  than  the  arm«*d  ntaimr- 
of  old.     I>o  that  as  it  may,  in  the  last  agf  ptopji*  nf 

*  In  ft  i<«in}ihl«-t  iti  aniiwer  to  Bi-)k>>|>  Bumrt'w  cU^rn^r-m  ft«;mii)«.t  !).•■'« 
>niih"i-.  it   i»  iMi.*^rtrtl  ituit  "iilv  •iie  ••(   thriu,  l**i«lr  ihr  Ar.  K' :•;.  r    ^• 

Amln'W-.   liAfl   M-r%Aiit«  in  livrry.       Wlirthrr    HimIi'.)'    I>rii:lit.  i.  •   !..#:.    v 
liverj-  or  n«»l,  thry  h«il.  Attt.riliuK  to  tnMlitiiin.  the  \ir»^  '-f  thr  |  »r?>  ■•  :    .••  . 
fnil«Tiiity.      \»  thr\  »lur*t  n  -t  \ir  P-rrn  ti|>|'hfii;  in  t«.»ii.  t!.r\  |«-T«i*. ■.*■•.  • 
iDftiitfT  th*t  hi»  lli«>r*r(i  w>>ii!«l  *t\\\  ilruik  in  *  l>uni  t»<i  iial«-m  A'..\r  1>-.:      «   ■ 
mh^rr  lUm  «•»  mi  alrlitiUM*.      Al   Imnt.  tr^M^l  with   thnr  irTi-iT..,*'  '\ 
aUi«fkrii  thrni  frrr  rj^Trn*  mti>\  rtyr*^",  |'r*'*s«lrii   thr^  neither   1  -k*--"    K* 
lK*r  in.     <^e  ilftv  th»t  h^^  IIumI  a  auit  of  new  rlxtltr*  ilrrn*  he«i  m  tK'   ;«.: 

m 

naiil  n>'t  All  Mijrrv  m»M  X**  the  frll<>»  «h'>  h*«l  netf!r«trt|  t>>  ^rii*,?  h.*    :  -.il  ^' 
the  h'>ur  A|>i«'tntril       i>n  *  irrntletuairB  «<<hili*rifi«r  *t  —>  t.iU>  h  :..*•  4'  •    - 
|U*h'>p  ■niilrtl  «nil  ■JU«!,  *' Wh»t  '  ««'UM  vu   ha^r   nie   I«4>   i:.i  •    ^'    ai. 
teni{«-r  !«*•*"      We  nhall  ipve  aimthrr  ane^il'-'.e  ..|  tl.u  ri.e:>Kt    :..*i.         \ 
viniii^  «-'iii»n.  the  wiilitw  »•(  h  niini*ter  in  hi«  •Ii'ht'^.  t--  wh  ■:..  hr  }.*  .    .. 
ei(«*r«liiiicly  ktntl.  t<-*k  it  inti*  her  he*t{  th^t  the  ltiah"j' «»•  '1*^1  ■?  •  = 
with  hrr      Km^linK  he  «m  \*^n$;  *A  )ire*kti:i;  hu  tuin  I.  •kte  «rnt  t. 
Ht%\*\yfi't.  m  1'lirlv  «a*.k  *iT  the  water  •i«le.  wl.rre  he  a«e^l    t  •   li.f.l.'****-       \ 
hi*  A-kiiu*  her  4-i>nini«iitU.  "Oh.  mr  hinl,"  aai'l  •l»e.  "  I  h»ii  «  rr>r'.k*     • 
ni»'i.t  '  li>«lre-l  '   *  an««ere«l  he  .  "  1  hftr<i:«  ii»»«nnr<l  y  u  »    •*'.  '.   » • .  •    !  .   . 

U-ti.  -    Ki/K'.\  \.  i.xureil  :  wtiAt  i*  it  '  **     "That  j  -ur  I  nUKij    *t.  !  I  %..-.   • 
liT  !:.*:r;f«l  t.-^-rtKer  "       '  H*«e  ft  httle  |«tieb\«,     rr}  IksI  the  |:..h    ;     •::.*•'»' 
ft^x^t.f-i.  '   1. 11  1  hft\e  ft  rv^elfttiuO  t«iu.  * 
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condition  ^  could  easily  afford  livery  servants,  wages 
being  low,^  and  the  expense  of  their  maintenance,  in 
the  old  style,  a  trifle.  The  liveries  were,  however, 
abundantly  gaudy  and  costly.  But  within  the  last 
forty  years  country  gentlemen  of  moderate  fortune  had 
no  footman,  contenting  themselves  with  a  maid  to  wait 
at  table.^  On  going  from  home,  they  took  a  labouring 
servant,  in  his  ordinary  apparel,  to  ride  before  their 
cloak-bag.  It  is  true,  some  persons  whose  vanity 
was  excessive,  used,  upon  ceremonious  occasions,  to 
clap  a  livery  coat  upon  a  ploughman  or  gardener. 
The  appearance  of  this  temporary  footman  at  table, 
or  on  a  journey,  was  sometimes  as  grotesque  and 
laughable  as  that  of  Scrub  in  the  play.^ 

^  Mr  Abercromby  used  in  his  youth  to  be  frequently  at  Cullen  House  with 
Lord  Chancellor  Findlater,  who  lived  in  all  the  state  of  the  preceding  age. 
He  had  always  ten  or  a  dozen  footmen  in  full  liveries,  fat  jolly  fellows,  for 
his  lordship  neither  liked  lean  men  nor  lean  horses.  After  breakfasting  at 
eight,  everylx)dy  amused  himself  as  he  pleased,  in  riding,  walking,  fishing, 
&c.,  a  latitude  seldom  allowed  guests  in  these  ceremonious  times.  About 
nfjon  the  company  began  to  arrive,  and  were  received  in  the  hall  by  the 
f<x>tmen,  who  carried  them  either  to  the  library  or  the  garden.  Dinner  was 
served  precisely  at  one,  and  his  lordship  sat  at  table  conversing  cheerfully  till 
five,  when  he  retired,  and  did  not  appear  again  till  supper  at  eight. 

^  Leckie  told  me  that  one  M'CuUoch,  who  had  been  in  his  grandfather's 
service  from  eleven  years  of  age,  was  not  only  a  good  gardener,  but  very 
dexterous  at  serving  a  table,  and  withal  a  notable  groom  and  cook.  He 
jjlanted  all  the  trees  about  the  place,  which  are  about  a  century  old.  Yet 
with  all  this  versatility  of  genius  he  had  only  forty  shillings  a-year  of  wages. 
He  died  in  1742,  aged  more  than  fourscore. 

3  Archibald  Stirling  of  Keir  remembered  when  hardly  any  of  the  Glasgow 
merchants  had  footmen. 

-*  Of  old,  eminent  Edinburgh  ^Titers,  in  taking  a  progress  through  their 
clients  in  the  country,  used  to  make  one  of  their  apprentices  ride  before  their 
cloak -bag  in  place  of  a  footman.  The  late  Sir  Hugh  Paterson  told  me  that, 
when  he  was  a  boy,  a  writer  came  to  Bannockbum  attended  by  a  genteel  young 
man.     Old  Sir  Hugh  having  spied  him  from  the  windows  sauntering  about, 
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And  now  of  country  seats.  The  houses  in  request 
two  or  three  centuries  ago  were  mostly  in  the  castle 
or  tower  style,  which  was  then  considere<l  as  con- 
nected with  birth  and  station.  And  hence,  wliilst 
feudal  notions  universally  prevailed,  even  personH  of 
moderate  estate  affected  to  copy  the  great  baroii.^,  if 
not  in  the  size,  at  least  in  the  fashion,  of  their  hoUMs. 
There  was  no  doubt  much  occasion  for  places  (»f 
strength;  and  though  towers  or  fortalices  could  not 
stand  a  regular  siege,  they  suflBiced  to  repel  a  sud- 
den attack  from  freebooters  or  private  enemies.  We 
had  them  in  this  country  of  all  sizes,  from  the  royal 
castles,  whose  age  is  unknown,  to  the  towers  built 
by  the  feuars  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

There  was,  however,  a  general  resemblance  in  tho>e 
buildings,  they  being  commonly  h^uare  or  oblong,  nf 
considerable  height,  with  very  thick  walls.     Tin*  aj» 
proaching  them    in  a  hostile  manner  was  rendcn^l 
exceedingly  difficult  and   dangerous.      A  moat  hui 
rounded  the  tower  or  castle  ;  and  an  iron  door,  con-^iAt 
ing  of  massive  bars,  secured  the  entrance,  which  \va^ 
purposely  narrow.    The  wintlows  near  the  ground  WiP* 
small  and  strongly  grated  ;  and  for  se<.*urity  against  firr. 
the  under  storey  was  vaulted.     Nor  were  they  wopm* 
contrived  for  offence.     From  the  turrets  in  the  anj^'l*  s 
and  al>ove  the  door,  as  well  as  from  the  battlciiitnt-*. 
shot  and  other  missile  wea{K>ns  could  be  discharged  at 
the  assailants,  whilst  those  within  were  under  <  over. 

Mkr«l  «h<>  it  «M,  and  fiiMliii|t  U  a  c«ni«iii  «#  bi«  own,  R«>«  f.f  lu^rrmlUn  •  ••  n 
luade  th«  Ud  oumc  ta,  ukI  act  liia  tA  diaA«r  *l«iT«  hi*  tuMicr. 
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In  the  first  flat  there  was  a  spacious  hall  for  the 
purposes  of  hospitality.  As  that  is  the  darling  virtue 
of  every  half-improved  people,  so  it  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  policy  of  our  ancient  barons.  The 
caressing  of  vassals  and  dependants  being  indispens- 
ably necessary  in  times  of  anarchy  and  feuds,  no 
expense  was  grudged  to  have  a  capacious  room  to 
receive  them.  And  in  order  to  have  victuals  dressed 
for  such  great  companies,  the  kitchen  in  some  of  the 
large  castles  was  spacious  and  lofty.  If,  however, 
the  public  rooms  exceeded  in  size,  the  bedchambers 
were  in  the  opposite  extreme,  being  rather  closets 
than  rooms.  It  seems  strange  to  us  how,  in  an  age 
of  boundless  hospitality,  people  were  accommodated 
all  night  in  the  old  castles  or  towers.  But  the  fam- 
ily took  little  room,  and  the  neighbouring  gentlemen 
seldom  thought  of  sleeping  out  of  their  own  beds; 
or,  upon  a  pinch,  they  made  no  scruple  of  wrapping 
themselves  in  a  plaid  or  in  blankets,  and  of  sleeping 
contentedly  upon  the  floor  of  the  hall. 

In  most  towers  the  pit,  or  thieves'  hole,  was  beneath 
ground,  though  sometimes  it  was  above,  in  the  form  of 
an  oven,  without  a  ray  of  light,  and  only  a  hole  for  the 
admission  of  prisoners.  These  pits  were,  however,  a 
reproach  to  humanity,  confinement  in  them  being  too 
great  a  punishment  before  conviction  for  almost  any 
crime.  And  in  the  hands  of  men  whose  resentment 
knew  no  bounds,  they  proved  engines  of  horrid  oppres- 
sion. There,  in  the  aristocratical  times,  many  helpless 
innocents  were  allowed  to  languish  unheard,  victims 
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of  the  malice  or  caprice  of  petty  tyrant-*.  There,  to<>, 
private  enemies,  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands,  wrro 
ungenerously  thrown,  without  any  reganl  to  rank  or 
merit.  In  process  of  time  those  enormitii-s  \v«n!  cor- 
rected in  the  low  country,  but  they  subsisted  in  thi- 
Highlands  within  the  memory  of  the  last  gent-ration. 
And  all  over  Scotland  y;<Vjr  were  accounted  legal  prison^ 
for  thieves  and  other  meaner  criminals  till  the  Juris- 
diction Act  passed. 

After  the  union  of  the  crowns  in  the  pers^ai  ot 
James  VI.,  places  of  strength  were  no  longer  nr«  - 
essary  to  repel  the  inroads  of  the  English,  an«l  tLf 
King  would  not  sutft-r  his  subject.s  to  spill  one  an- 
other's blood  in  private  war.  Of  cours**  a  t«*wi  r  or 
castle  was  chiefly  esteemed  as  a  mark  of  tlii^niity  an«i 
consideration.  In  the  after-part  of  that  nign.  thr  art- 
of  |K?ace  being  generally  cultivated,  a  set  of  new  want- 
and  wishes  took  place  among  our  nobility  and  gt-ntiy. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  have  aocommtHlation  for  ;:u«  •-:-, 
additions  were  made  to  the  towers,  either  Inhind  «.r 
at  a  side,  which  gave  them  frequently  a  mean  and  aw  iv 
wanl  look.  Hut  in  tho.se  ilays  convenience  and  ^nuL 
ness  were  more  considered  than  lK*autv  cir  >vnuneir\. 

Although  some  of  the  |N>ople  wh«>,  in  the  fift«'rnth 
and  8i.xteenth  centuries,  obtained  lands  in  f«-u-fann. 
built  houses  in  imitation  of  the  lessi-r  bamns,  a  gr»  a: 
majority  of  them  were  contented  with  hMU-^t-^  «.f 
a  simpler,  less  ex|«n.sive  construction.  The  Kin;;  - 
feuars  Were  s{>ecially  bound  to  build  and  maint.iin  a 
hall,  a  chamber,  and  a  kitchen,  by  which  wa-^  und*  r- 
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stood  a  house  of  two  storeys.  It  was  not,  however, 
necessary  that  their  hall  should  be  lofty  or  large 
enough  to  entertain  a  country.  Indeed,  if  we  may 
judge  of  the  hall-houses  in  these  times  from  some  re- 
maining specimens,  no  compliment  is  due  to  the  taste 
or  libe^t,-  of  thlix  founL.  many  of  whom  ware 
wen-bom  and  ea«jr  in  theii  eireumstancee. 

The  civil  wars  that  broke  out  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.  gave  a  fatal  check  to  the  useful  and  liberal 
arts.  People's  money  and  attention  were,  in  those 
wretched  times,  engrossed  by  very  different  considera- 
tions. Indeed  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  nobUity 
and  gentry  were  either  ruined  or  reduced  to  steaits. 
Nor  did  the  restoration  of  the  Eoyal  family,  and  with 
it  the  blessings  of  peace,  render  them  easy  in  their 
circumstances.  Whatever  was  the  cause,  a  very  mean 
style  of  architecture,  both  in  public  and  private  build- 
ings, prevailed  in  Scotland  between  the  Eestoration 
and  the  Union. ^  In  many  cases  there  was  a  motley 
compound  of  Gothic  and  modern — turrets  and  battle- 
ments being  affected  by  people  that  never  dreamt  of 
defending  their  houses.  Small  windows  and  turnpike 
stairs  were  also  retained,  whilst  the  great  hall,  which 
had  been  the  glory  of  the  old  houses,  was  greatly  cur- 
tailed.    It  was  indeed  incompatible  with  an  additional 

^  The  workB  of  Sir  William  Bruce  are  an  illustrious  exception — elegance, 
iftrength,  and  convenience  being  combined  in  them.  They  surely  contrib- 
uted to  introduce  a  better  taste.  It  is  a  tradition  in  the  family  that  when 
his  plan  of  Broomhall  House  was  about  to  be  executed,  Lady  Jane  Bruce, 
who  then  managed  the  afifairs  of  the  family,  clipped  with  her  scissors  the 
breadth  of  her  apron  oif  the  principal  rooms.  She  thought  the  plan  too 
great  for  the  estate. 
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number  of  bedchambers,  and  other  conveniences  un- 
known or  despised  by  their  forefathers. 

The  lowness  of  the  roofs  and  the  littleness  of  tin* 
public  rooms  were  probably  copieil  from  tin*  Kdin- 
burgh  houses.  So  soon  as  our  country  gentlemen  yave 
up  their  own  fashions,  they  would  naturally  borrow 
from  that  place.  With  a  few  exceptions,  however,  it- 
buildings  did  no  honour  to  the  capital  of  a  kinirdotu 
that  once  made  no  incon.siderable  fi<;ure  in  the  atrair.^ 
of  EurojK?.  This  w;is  at  first  owing  to  its  lyimr  ♦x 
I)osed  to  the  ravages  of  the  Engli.<(h,  who  ri*|M*at«*lly 
bunit  part  of  it.  Besides,  till  the  year  lj4n.  th.* 
public  offices  and  court.s  of  judicature  followiMl  the 
person  of  the  King,  who  often  re.sidetl  at  his  oth.  r 
palaces.  If  the  acce.*vion  of  James  VI.  to  tin* 
throne  of  England  r«*moved  all  appnhension  of  eoi. 
quest  and  inva.sion,  it  gave  fatal  rhe<'k  to  tin*  splrn.l..M 
and  pro»[Krity  of  Rlinburgh.  It  eould  no  l«»ni:,  r  ii- 
expected  that  our  ;:reat  men  w«»uld  build  .slattl) 
houses  in  a  t«»wn  that  was  .seMom  or  ntvcr  to  i.. 
honoure^l  with  the  royal  prej*enee.  .\nd  as  the  s»-.-i..!.- 
of  the  Scottish  Parliament  wen*  of  v«rv  ^^hort  dur.it  i*:. 
the  memliers  contented  themselves  with  siirh  a«  ri.u.. 
modiitiou  as  the  place  afTordid.  Tht*y.  indeed.  loi;;j.  .i 
to  ntuni  to  their  country  seats,  when*  they  apjM  an  i 
to  the  greatest  advantage. 

It  would  not  Im*  incurious  to  inquire  how  tli«-  n;*  ii. 
I)ers  w«Te  hnlgeil  during  the  Union  rarlianniit.  W 
fthoiiM  probably  trace  |H*ers  of  the  n*alm  to  vny  ml;: 
ferent  houses,  and  very  respectable  gentlemen  to  ?..iii. 
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dirty  close   or  alley,   inhabited   at  present  •  by  low 
tradesmen.^ 

But  after  the  Union,  when,  from  a  combination  of 
causes,  Scotland  revived  apace,  our  country  gentlemen 
began  to  show  some  inclination  for  better  houses. 
Architecture  was  now  studied  as  a  science,  both  by 
private  gentlemen  ^  and  by  professional  men.  Though 
inferior  in  genius  to  Sir  William  Bruce,  they  agreed 
with  him  in  reprobating  the  Gothic  style  in  all  its 
branches.  If  they  seldom  reached  magnificence  or 
elegance,  absurd  clumsy  ornaments  were  exploded, 
nor  were  the  rules  of  proportion  violated,  unless  where 
economical  motives  interfered.  For,  spite  of  all  the 
architect  could  say,  the  public  rooms  were  sometimes 
much  too  small,  and  a  foot  or  two  of  height  cut  ofi^ 
the  principal  storey. 

It  is  remarkable  that  whilst  a  taste  for  better  houses 
gained  ground  all  over  the  country,  the  people  of  Edin- 
burgh should  hardly  ever  think  of  altering  their  style 
of  building.  Even  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years  the  Lords  of  Session  and  the  principal  lawyers 
lived  in  houses  that  their  clerks  would  now  be  ashamed 
of.3 

^  The  Duke  of  Montrose  at  that  time  lived  in  a  timber  land  in  the  head  of 
Niddry'a  Wynd.  It  became  afterwards  the  property  of  James  Wright,  the 
extractor,  who  said  his  living  there  was  like  wearing  the  Duke's  old  coat 

-  The  last  Earl  of  Mar  had  a  great  turn  for  architecture,  and  was  always 
ready  to  give  his  neighbours  advice.  Tullibody,  Tillicoultry,  and  Blairdrum- 
moud  Houses  are  said  to  have  been  built  upon  his  plans.  The  Rebellion  of 
1715  broke  out  ere  his  additions  to  Alloa  House  were  finished. 

>  In  the  end  of  last  century  our  most  eminent  lawyers  seem  to  have  been 
very  poorly  accommodated.  Lord  President  Dalrymple  said  one  day  to  Jamei 
Wright,  *'It  was  easy  to  make  rich  when  I  was  at  the  bar.    Though  my 

VOL.  IL  G 
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Upon  getting  good  bouses,  a  better  style  of  finisb- 
ing  eame  into  request.  Tbough  in  some  olil-fai<bione<l 
rooms  tbere  were  ceilings  stuccoed  in  an  ex)>ensiv(' 
manner,  yet  tbreescore  years  ago  many  private  <;cntlt - 
men  were  satisfied  with  having  the  joi.*<tH  snuxjthfil, 
an<l  covering  them  with  thin  deals.  The  walls  dt 
rooms  were  sometimes  covered  with  arraH,  but  mop' 
frequently  common  plaster  whitened  sufiicetl.  An<l 
the  windows  were  comiK>sed  of  small  trianguhir  piicis 
of  glass,  joined  together  with  lead,  like  what  w;us  in 
church  windows  ver}'  lately.  But  by  degrees  pnat 
changes  took  place  in  houses  lately  built  and  in  such 
as  were  modernised.  People  got  the  eeilingn  hit  he*  1 
and  plastered,  their  rooms  finished  with  wainsoot  or 
fir,  and  sashed  windows  hung  with  pulleys.  Itut  car- 
pets being  little  used,*  they  were  the  mure  nie«-  with 
regard  to  the  wood  and  workmanship  of  the  fl<H.r- 
To  give  them  a  better  look,  thesi*  were  waxed  niA 
rubWd  very  hard,  which  maile  them  almipst  a«»  Ai\>- 
pery  as  gla«»s.  In  this  stajre  of  improvenitiits,  li.. 
painting  and  {laixTing  of  rooms  wen*  very  liltlf  kuMU  i. 
in  the  country. 

If  we  may  judge  from  some  pieres  of  tild  furnitiirr. 
the  cabinetmakers  of  old  were  as  fond  of  the  (fothH*  aii>i 
the  cumbrous  as  the  masons  thenis(*lvex«.  Hut  tiion.:ii 
they  were  employed  by  persons  of  rank  an«i   foriuii*  . 


pnirtiri*  muI  ««A«:«  Icmii^t  dm  tfi  SO.OOO  dmtIu  *T«ftr.  I  IitmI  tn  »  hut.'t'r.i 
l«'uu<l  hi*UiM>   £$,  tt*.  (kL  ■tarltaif.    1  h*il  tmljr  t«<*  r«ift«u  t:i  Kite  «rrk     ^  i. 
Sui4<U}  Mfl  ThurviUj.'* 

'  Mr  Alwn-rvmilij  t*^  whmk  b«  ««•  %  b»7  %i  Ejiiotiurrh  O*^  tir«t  c^'^*-;  \  r 
■AW  «M  la  Sir  TbiiUM  Nidbukmi't  bxiu*,  wIm*  bad  Utr»\  much  »>ir«^l 
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the  bulk  of  our  country  gentlemen  were  very  easily 
pleased  in  that  article — their  tables,  chairs,  and  bed- 
steads being  commonly  wainscot  or  plane-tree,  more 
remarkable  for  strength  than  elegance.  Indeed  they 
seldom  thought  of  going  further  than  some  wright  in 
the  next  town.  And  bed  and  window  curtains  were 
composed  of  stuffs  manufactured  at  home  and  made 
up  by  the  ladies  of  the  family,  assisted,  perhaps,  by  a 
tailor.  Half  a  century  ago,  the  upholsterer  business 
was  in  very  low  repute  in  Edinburgh.^  And  there- 
fore, whoever  wanted  silk  or  damask  furniture  of 
the  newest  fashion,  or  mahogany  chairs,  tables,  and 
cabinetwork,  found  it  expedient  to  commission  them 
from  London.  But  so  soon  as  a  demand  for  genteel 
furniture  increased,  upholsterer-shops  were  set  up  by 
people  regularly  bred  in  London. 

In  the  last  age  the  environs  of  country  seats  were 
abundantly  plain  and  primitive.  The  smoothing  of 
nature  and  concealing  her  lesser  deformities  were 
then  little  thought  of.  On  approaching  a  laird's 
dwelling,  the  stable,  byre,  and  dunghill  at  the  very 
door,^  presented  themselves  to  view ;  and  all  around 

^  John  Howden,  the  famous  fanatic,  was  the  first  excellent  tradesman  in  that 
way  in  Scotland.  He  wrought  much  at  Blairdrummond,  which  was  elegantly 
furnished  at  an  early  period,  John  Drummond  of  Quarrole  having  sent  his 
brother,  both  from  London  and  Flanders,  much  rich  furniture  at  different 
timCfS.  When  the  young  ladies  teased  John  at  his  work,  he  called  them,  in 
great  wrath,  "the  children  of  Ashdod."  He  would  have  extirpated  with  fire 
and  sword  all  that  were  not  of  his  opinion,  who,  by  the  most  liberal  computa- 
tion, never  exceeded  a  hundred.  Withal  he  was  a  Jacobite,  styling  George 
II.  the  occupant  J  &c. 

-  Little-houses  are  of  no  great  antiquity.  Within  the  last  threescore  years 
a  member  of  Parliament  from  this  county  would  not  use  one  at  London, 
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was  a  plentiful  crop  of  nettles,  tlocks,  and  lu  inlofk. 
The  unsettled  state  of  the  countr}\  ami  the  emhairas^rd 
circumstances  of  most  country  gentlemen,  alFonl,  how- 
ever, some  apology  for  their  parsimony  ami  sl«»vriili 
ness  in  this  article. 

In  many  cases  the  house  was  set  <lo\\n  awkwanlly 
on  the  very  extremity  of  the  estate,  next  th«r  m»-t 
powerful  or  turbulent  neighlnmr,  whichever  of  thnn 
was  likeliest  to  encrt>ach.  And  in  ohi  houses.  \\hi<ii 
are  usually  very  narrow,  ^me  seldom  fimls  windt»\v>  t.. 
the  north,  even  where  the  prospect  is  ple;i>ant  ani 
picturesque,  and  nothing  to  be  seen  to  th«'  south  l»ut 
a  hill,  a  moor,  or  a  morass.*  It  appears,  in<he<l,  tha: 
shelter  and  the  kindly  influence  of  the  sun  w«n-  ;ii 
higher  estimation  with  our  forefathers  than  a  lin.- 
landscajH}.*  It  is,  however,  strange,  that  nitn  \\;.« 
defied  the  bitterest  blasts  in  the  open  air,  and  in  ntia  r 
respects  piqued  themselves  on  hardine.NS.  >liouM  ha\' 
guarded  with  so  much  anxiety  against  tin-  ininis  •!* 
of  the  northern  blasts. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  eastles  of  h«»ine  of  ti.- 

giHiig  ettli^  t<>  the  ficl«U  «»r  mtmr  ftlW.  «hi<-h   iii»U  th«>  «"tiim->ti    (:.. 
thiuk  hicu  niftiMub.     Wh«D  l>ir<l  Mll^•o  «r»«  »t  IUl»hiii:t«  in  Mr^*:.*  » 
the  K«**t  ''^^y.  ^  «m*i«l  %  l«ni|-»r%r^   •mt*  .    l*ut  U"  ».-»iirr  «dk»  }*•   .1 
carruM^e  t«>  |C>>  %«r«T.  Uiah  the  |>eti|il<>  pullf*!  it  •l"«ii  %m  mi  At*>iitinftti  t. 

*   iicfiire  <*ol<>nel  ^MlSM■OlUtuuoe  liuilt  hu  )»*>um*,  t).«-rr  «*«•  ».  ^r  •  \\  »•••:* 
man  tm  Uie  IadIl*  uf  the  Teith  tli*t  baii  a  full  pfAf^N  t  •-!  t).r  n^T  f'         \   . 
wtn4i>»w«.     Kven  *t  lAorick,  whith  wm  viithin  bii\  }*r«U  *-i  it.   !;.•-     ;*    ■ 
ht^u«e«  euttrrljr  ulMtrui'tMl  the  Tiew. 

'  I^iftl  K*inc«  ui««l  t^*  tell  at  %  neuc^iUmr  tn  the  M^-r^  «L-*  K*%.:i.:  :..*.'-  % 
yrimiM  on  Ht'Oie  Ca»tU,  mIukI  %  ctHintrjrwiiuMi  if  ulte   •«»  yu  tt.r  >^/K  t:  r 
tr.^  t     "  Se«  wh*t '"  Mid  ah*.     **  Hume  (^Mtle.    muI  ti.r  .  tl.rr       '  A  w-.  .' 
dtni*fm  «if   that  !     I  cmukH  go  out  U>  lii*ke  my  Imrn  «it}.->'jt  »m:)«{   U   ...' 
C*Mtle  -^ 
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more  considerable  barons,  the  beauties  of  nature  were 
by  no  means  neglected  in  the  earlier  ages.  And  in- 
deed, when  men  are  neither  warped  by  fantastic  imi- 
tation  nor  depressed  in  their  circumstances,  they  are 
seldom  destitute  of  that  taste  which  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  good  sense.  Taking  the  royal  castles  for 
their  pattern,  they  chose  romantic  situations,  from 
whence  there  was  a  full  prospect  of  the  country 
around.  Even  in  their  state  of  ruin  and  decay  there 
is  something  that  commands  respect.  Some  analogy 
may  be  discerned  between  their  founders'  temper  of 
mind  and  the  site  of  those  castles.  Both  were  bold 
and  stately,  superior  to  minute  decorations. 

But  the  middUng  and  smaller  gentry  that  sprang 
up  in  great  numbers  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  seem  to  have  adopted  the  style  of  the  reli- 
gious houses,  which  were  generally  set  down  in  low 
sheltered  situations,  near  some  lake  or  river.  Their 
embellishments  without  doors  were  professedly  copied 
from  the  convents,  where,  before  the  Reformation, 
the  arts  of  polished  life  were  chiefly  studied.  Though 
it  was  natural  for  the  laity  to  consult  the  monks  in 
whatever  related  to  taste,  the  latter  stuck  close  to 
their  own  models,  without  attempting  to  suit  their 
plans  to  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  per- 
sons for  whom  they  were  designed.  High  walls,  and 
venerable  trees  overshadowing  the  windows,  were 
doubtless  congenial  to  the  monastic  state,  which  pro- 
fessed to  exclude  the  world  from  its  view.  But  as 
the  gentry  were  a  free,  open-hearted  people,  enemies 
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to  gloom  and  constniint,  their  country  seats  fthouKl 
have  been  rendered  cheerful  and  airy,  without  jj^iviug 
up  altogether  shelter  and  snugneas.  It  riM^uiros,  how- 
ever, original  genius^  together  witli  ease  and  aflluencre, 
for  men  accustomed  to  a  beaten  track  to  htrike  out  a 
new  though  more  natural  one.  And  in  the  Pi^ii-^h 
times,  laymen  were  the  more  easily  reconcihil  to 
sombre  dwellingH  that,  notwitlistandinj^  vuwa  of  nior- 
tification,  the  clobter  was  the  seat  of  festivity  and 
abundance.  There  the  neighbouring  gentry  um.m1  to 
be  sumptuously  entertained  at  the  three  great  festi- 
vals of  Christmas,  Whitsunday,  and  Easter.^ 

Whatever  may  have  been  their  origin,  it  wa.s  xhr 
practice,  within  the  last  fourscore  years,  to  havr 
courts  enclosed  with  high  walls,  pilhirs  with  m;u>siv(* 
gates  and  iron  bolts,  which  seemed  to  besjKMk  ili-^- 
trust  and  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  pruj.ri«»i«r. 
The  trees  stood  also  so  near  the  house  that  thfV  n- n- 
dered  it  damp  and  darksome.  Had  these  eitht-r  Ihch 
plantal   in  avenues,  or  scalteretl   through   the   fitl.i-* 

'  It  WM  the  nutom  *»t  uM  t«t  \»k\  thr  tc^tr*  ui«l  ft<)niit  n»  ^t*i*«-r«  **  :  «  & 
time*.     Mr  Adefx-rtmil*;  U*U\  me  th»t  «  tiuuit^r  «>f  yrmn  »•:••.  «ftlk:i ..'  «.' 
the  Ute  Sir  Th«>ma«  Kirk|4ktrv-k  in  hu  K»llrrv  *t  ('I'«e)ium    «!.!•  It  »»^  *:'«  • 
wmrtlii  hunieiS   hj  arrjiileot'.  he  ft^keil   Tt   «l.<ni   tike  |->rtr»t^    ilnk"!    ^* 
nUii>ti*  VTM  inteoflctL     **  He  «««/'  •«itl  Sir  TtfiuM.  "a  •••n  •  i  ti.i«  i»i..   >    i 
inenhant  in   l»ti«l<»a.  «h■^  cvuniiiK  !••  ii»*Jki*  «  rt*it  t'>  hw»  hn>ti.«-r.  -«({'''  ' 
t"  arrne  »t  (iitinrr  tilue,  when  the  $pkU*  ^rrr  stiUt,  «ii«l  the  kry  *hn:*-: 
the  hall.     After  koucking  %  while,  the  UinI  aetat  tnit  »>'ri1  that  m  rK«'  •.?..«-     f 
cliiitirr  h«*  WiHitil   lit»i  <i|i«ii  the  ipMea  i^r  tlfe    KliiK.       '  Wril.    -ail    tr.«-   i.  « * 
<}iAtit.  '  trll  tuT  hfiithrr  th»t  I  will  |>ut  m  ^^It  ilmn^r  |«»t  Ki«  l«-Ar  t  v  « 
errr  it*!**!  •*«  hi«  hiiM^I.'     He  vmt  *i\rr  U*  I^rumUnrv  <*i^t*'.    «)-«rr    »  .. 
•i»trr  HIM  1»U  ,  mmI  tlimicr  hetn^  i^ver.  «m  »iliiittte«l  «itli-'Ut  <li!l.>  'i  \\         h 
i«  tn»i  the  faiiiilT  tif  t/ueeiiAlMrry  i»  !»•'«  |«iaBeM«<d  u(  «  1aa»  l*<>t*.«'  r*tAir  i:  »*. 
r»me  u»  it  hy  the  cAfiTK*  ai  \km  nervhant. 
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at  some  distance,  they  would  have  produced  a  fine 
effect 

The  policy  of  feuing  out  the  Crown  and  Church 
lands,  which  was  at  its  height  in  the  sixteenth  cen* 
tury,  proved  exceedingly  favourable  to  the  planting 
of  trees.  Though  commonly  confined  to  a  small  spot 
hard  by  the  house,  it  must  ere  long  have  altered  the 
appearance  of  the  country  very  much  to  the  better. 
The  frequency  of  the  plantations  compensated  in  some 
degree  for  their  want  of  size.  Half  a  century  ago 
this  part  of  the  country  was  perfectly  to  the  taste  of 
Mr  Addison,  who  held  an  open  unenclosed  country^ 
interspersed  with  houses  and  clumps  of  trees,  to  be 
the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  of  any.  We  are 
far  from  condemning  the  improvements  that  have 
taken  place  of  late  years.  The  poet  and  landscape* 
painters  see  things  in  a  very  different  light  from  the 
gentleman  farmer  of  the  present  times,  who  regards 
enclosing  as  essential  to  the  security  of  his  crops, 
and  mere  beauty  as  a  very  secondary  consideration. 

In  fact  a  number  of  our  best  trees  were  undoubt- 
edly planted  by  feuars  of  one  denomination  or  an- 
other. Nor  are  we  to  wonder  at  it.  The  very  idea 
of  property  operated  in  all  probability  with  greater 
force  than  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  to  the 
King's  feuars.  A  tenant  is  seldom  any  friend  to  the 
rearing  of  trees,  his  attention  being  confined  to  crops 
suited  to  his  lease  and  abilities ;  nor  will  he  willingly 
labour  when  he  knows  that  another  man  is  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  his  toil  and  care.     Whereas  he  who  ob- 
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tains  a  perpetuity,  extends,  by  an  easy  transition,  liin 
views  to  future  times.  To  him  it  is  a  matter  of  littl*' 
consequence  whether  his  son  or  grandson  l»e  to  huiir 
fit  from  his  plantations.  If  the  profit  l>e  remote,  it  is 
pleasure  in  making  them  an<l  marking  their  proirnss 
is  immediate  as  well  as  continued. 

In  many  cases  a  shrewd  guess  of  the  age  of  th<?  frw 
may  be  formed  from  that  of  the  oldest  trots,  whrrv 
these  have  not  suffered  from  avarice  or  false  taste. 
When  there  are  well-grown  trees  of  different  aps,  thr 
younger  ones  may  commonly  be  referred  to  s**n\v 
second  founder  of  the  family,  concerning  whom  tra- 
ditions are  preserved.  The  want  of  authentir  m:i<- 
ters  of  the  age  and  progress  of  tn*es  is  much  to  U- 
regretted.  Strange  that  naturalists  hIiouUI  pay  so 
great  attention  to  shrubs  and  flowers,  things  of  >liMrt 
duration,  and  yet  suffer  fruit  and  ft>re>t  trees  thi' 
noblest  productions  of  the  vegctjible  world — to  pa-^ 
almost  unheeded!  At  l>est,  we  can  (»nly  trace  tlit-m 
by  means  of  tradition,  whi^rh  is  too  uncertain  a  i:ui«i< 
to  warrant  any  conclusions. 

Though  within  memory  of  man  the  trers  of  ilii> 
country  have  suffered  groat  havoc,  some  t\ur  nii«  s 
still  remain — monuments  of  the  skill  and  industry  nf 
our  forefathers.  One  can  hardly  forUvir  a  wi>h  that 
some  legal  restraint  was  laid  on  the  gn^id  or  <  apn<  c 
of  lande<l  men.  A  noble  tree  is  in  Honit*  nna'^urc  a 
matter  of  public  concern  ;  nor  ought  its  pn^pri*  tor  t«» 
Ik*  allowed  wantonly  to  strip  his  ctiuntr)*  i»f  it-*  fain-yt 
ornament. 
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The  orchard,  which  usually  lay  near  the  house,  was 
the  chief  ornament  of  the  place  without  doors,  whether 
great  or  small.  Around  it  also  stood  the  forest-trees 
— these  having  been  fenced  from,  cattle  while  young, 
and  afterwards  spared  as  a  screen  to  the  fruit-trees. 
Our  forefathers  appear  to  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  this  branch  of  gardening — the  old  orchards  being 
generally  well  sheltered,  of  a  rich  soil,  and  stored  with 
the  best  native  kinds.  They,  indeed,  needed  only  to 
take  a  pattern  from  the  abbey  gardens,^  which  were 
the  only  thing  that  escaped  the  fury  of  the  Eeformers, 
and  continued  in  perfection  long  after  the  dispersion 
of  the  monks.  In  the  orchard  our  old  gentry  had  a 
little  cutting-grass  for  horses  and  cows,  as  well  as  the 
little  kitchen-stuflF  then  used.^  The  dunging  and  dig- 
ging about  the  roots  of  the  fruit-trees  must  have  pro- 
moted their  growth  and  fertility ;  and  the  great  size 
of  the  barren  trees  was  probably  owing  to  the  nourish- 
ment they  derived  from  the  rich  garden-mould. 

Such  was  the  style  of  country  seats  in  the  first  part 
of  the  present  century.  Yet  in  those  unadorned  man- 
sions did  content  and  hospitality  and  elevation  of 
mind  dwell  with  pleasure.  Though  most  of  them 
have  been  transmogrified  of  late  years,  Lanrick  and 

*  It  seems  odd  that  the  monks,  who  were  certainly  good  gardeners,  should 
often  plant  fruit-trees  without  grafting.  To  that,  however,  we  probably  owe 
the  Achan,  Muir-f owl -egg,  and  other  Scots  pears.  It  was  surely  the  likeliest 
way  to  have  wretched  fruit.  The  Abbot's  Tree  in  Pittencrieff  garden,  hard 
by  Dunfermline  Abbey,  is  a  noble  one  ;  but  its  age,  size,  and  the  hadnesi  of 
the  kind  show  it  to  have  been  ungrafted. 

-  In  a  pamphlet  published  about  ninety  years  ago,  the  East  Lothian  farmeni 
are  advised  to  have  yards  for  kail  and  leeks.  As  for  bowkail  and  tyhovct — i.e., 
cabbage  and  onions — they  cannot  expect  to  raise  these. 
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Old  Newton  remain  in  their  primitive  state,  and  show 
how  easy  it  waa  to  please  the  last  generation.  Uut  an 
places  that  have  been  a  while  neglected  present  a  ver}- 
inadequate  notion  of  the  old  inhabitants  and  th«Mr 
modes  of  life,  he  who  wishes  to  see  things  that  will 
shortly  be  found  no  more,  should  visit  Cluckuiannan 
Castle.  There  he  will  still  find  the  house,  the  furni- 
ture, and  the  environs  in  all  the  simplicity  of  fonmr 
times,  yet  not  without  an  air  of  dignity  ;  and  wiiat 
18  more  rare  and  precious,  he  will  see  in  tlie  la<ly 
a  living  specimen  of  the  style  and  manners  of  the 
last  age. 

Though  we  seldom  characterise  the  living,  there  is 
little  danger  of  committing  any  mistake  with  regard 
to  this  venerable  matmn,  who  is  now  near  the  end  of 
her  course.  She  is  a  proof  of  what  may  be  don**  by 
that  exemplar}'  management  which  S4»t*ks  to  ^*;lvt•  iImi 
it  may  have  the  more  to  bestow  on  worthy  purpns*  >. 
With  a  very  moderate  income,  she  has  for  many  y»*ars 
— both  in  her  husband's  time  and  in  h(*r  widowh<HNl 
seen  a  great  deal  of  good  company  in  her  Iioum*,  b<- 
sides  giving  plentifully  to  her  indigent  nrighlMtnr-*. 
Her  plain  hearty  meal^<,  seiu«oned  with  kindness  and 
care,  are  more  pleasing  to  a  sentimental  gul•^t  than 
the  studied  refinements  of  the  vain  and  luxurious. 
She  never  changed  her  fashions,  but  adhore<l  slri«  tly 
to  the  maxims  and  ec<»nomics  that  prcvaiU-d  in  Ikt 
younjriT  days;  and  in  her  houst?  there  is  no  ua>tf. 
nor  anv  of  those  moilish  innovations  which  .Htrait'ii 
othrr  people  without  having  any  show.    Whrn  nn  th»* 
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borders  of  fourscore,  she  used  to  rise  at  six  in  the 
morning  to  see  that  everything  was  in  order.^ 

We  shall  now  mention  a  few  circumstances  relative 
to  the  first  essays  in  embellishing  and  enclosing  about 
gentlemen's  houses  in  this  country. 

Though  the  King,  as  well  as  some  of  his  nobles,  had 
parks  2  at  a  very  early  period,  these  were  probably  of 
the  same  nature  with  the  English  ones,  intended  for 
venison  and  sport  The  idea  of  enclosing  land  for 
winter  crops,  or  for  fattening  domestic  animals,  is 

^  Her  huabiAd  was  a  steady,  lumett^  gallant  man,  much  retpected  bj  thoae 
that  diflESered  widely  from  him  in  matters  of  principle.  He  was  remarkably 
taciturn,  sddom  opening  his  lips  till  he  had  drunk  a  couple  of  bottles,  when  he 
became  a  yery  facetious,  pleasing  companion :  this  the  lady  called  looting  the 
laird's  tongue.  A  neighbouring  lady  wrote  him  that  she  understood  he  had 
shot  <me  of  her  husband's  hawks ;  that  thou^  Sir  John  was  in  great  wrath, 
yet  if  he  would  come  to  their  house  (where  he  nerer  yisited)  and  ask  pardon 
on  his  knees,  she  would  endeavour  to  make  his  peace.  He  returned  her  this 
laconic  answer :  "  Supposing  I  had  shot  the  hawk,  rather  than  do  what  you 
require,  I  would  shoot  the  hawk.  Sir  John,  and  your  ladyship."  The  enter- 
taining guests  was  therefore  the  lady's  proirince.  Dr  Parker,  parson  of  St 
James's,  being  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  carried  to  see  the  castle  and  its  in* 
habitants.  At  taking  leave,  he  invited  them  (as  he  did  many  others)  to  his 
parsonage  house.  To  which  unmeaning  compliment  the  lady  answered  :  "It 
\A  not  likely.  Doctor,  we  will  ever  be  in  London  unless  there  slv/uld  be  a  coro- 
nation of  our  own ;  in  which  case  we  will  certainly  wait  on  you  at  the  panon- 
age  house  of  St  JameB*^." 

3  Charter  of  excambion,  David,  King  of  Scots,  whereby,  in  recompense  of 
the  two  jMTh$  of  Stirling  and  the  lands  of  Strougarthrie,  be  grants  to  Robert 
of  Erskyn,  knight,  his  Majesty's  well-beloved  confederate,  and  Christian  of 
Keith,  his  Majesty's  cousin,  the  lands  of  Alloa  and  GabVjardston,  with  the  iiile 
of  Clackmannan  and  the  lands  of  Bomhaugh,  in  the  forest  (d  Clackmannan, 
with  the  hail  grass  of  the  hail  forest ;  the  lands  of  Ferryton,  with  his 
Majesty's  park  of  Clackmannan, — dated  in  the  thirty -fifth  year  of  his  reign. 
In  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Glenorchy's  private  memoini,  it  \m  said  that  in 
1621  the  great  jMrk  at  Fmlarig  was  finished.  And  in  1622,  WUliam  M'llroy, 
son  of  James  M'llroj,  in  park  of  Keir,  renounoeH,  in  favour  fA  Sir  ArcbibaU 
Stirling  of  Keir,  a  tack  of  the  forestenhip  and  keeping  of  the  wnA  and  f«rk 
of  Keir,  and  the  40b.  land  belonging  thereto. 
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probably  not  very  ancient.  Nor  did  the  law  nf 
Charles  11.  proiluce  much  immediate  effiMt  in  this 
country.^  And  thus,  at  the  Union,  the  fulds  wwo 
generally  open,  and  ploughed  ui)  to  tlu;  wry  door  of 
a  gentleman's  house, 

William  E<lmondstoune  of  Cambuswallace  was  a 
remarkable  charaeter  in  his  day.  Instead  of  spind- 
ing  his  time  in  country  sports,  or  carousing  with  his 
neighbours,-  he  delightrd  in  rural  occupati<»ns  and 
embellishments,  when  these  were  in  vrry  low  repute- 
among  his  countrymen.  At  an  early  j)erio4l  of 
life'^  he  plante<l  the  hill  behind  his  house,  wlii<li 
formed  in  time  a  l)eautiful  amphitheatre  of  wochI  that 
did  no  discredit  to  his  taste  and  skill  as  a  plant*  r. 
And  he  made  a  neat  ganlen,  ami  enclosetl  some  tl«hi- 
below  the  house.* 


late  Jmtt\e»  StiriiiiK'n  riiiir,  the*e  «rnr  either  |>l«>iitrhtfNl.  nr  \r{i  --ux  ii>  i. ■*<>•.    ■« 
the /i/Zmiiif;  trnttle  in  |«rk<i  )«*iiiK  m^  \r%   little  kii<>»Ti.      Hi*  k'tai''?*"* 
niAilc*  a  \—rk  atatti  hfier,  whirh  ma«i  |i*nK  thr  i'ttly  •'ni^  t«'t«>it  ^iii'.n  j   %• 
iHiiutiArt^in.     An<l  in  Ijknritk*  inttiontv,  i>fi<»  t»f  hi*  rni-l'**urr«  «kM  ;t.i*   •■ 
the  «i«»tim  nf  which  arv  Miia  V*  htkxr  Iv^n  ruriril  in  f^trr^-wi  »  r>w*  th*-  1  *  ' 

'  It  WM  n<*t  %  littl«*  fipi-uliar  that  he  ilrmitk  ti-.thim;  ^ut  «Atrr  *    !  \.*-  .^    • 
fiflT,  a/trr  vrhii^h  he  t^«»k  to  wtntni;  u\r,  «hi«h  )i<*  h»l  ftl«ji\«  in  ^'ttaI  .-'•> 
ti«*n.     T«i  th«*  Iftut  he  u*r<l  a  r»i/i  in  prrfrn^icr  t«i  ft  g\»mm. 

'  (*<4<>nel  Kilni>ina«t««un<t  kav*  <*«nihu«»mllat-«*  iui)>il«^l  »  tj^tr  f.  r  ;  ;«::*.• 
Jkc,  when  he  %n<l  the  other  ipentletneii  nf  Mentnth  ftiv>>ni|«*Mi«<<l  i\.*-  \|«r 
f»f  Ath«'le  (in  hi*  rmi«l)  V*  Ancylrahire.     The  K*rl  »i  Ar..*}!!  h**!  %  ^tfV  ••  •     ^ 
ma<ie  nt>h)e  |>lant*ti**na  *t  Inveranr.  viliuh  ■uflrrevl  n4Ui  h  fr<-tii  t):r  M*r       ■  • 
Hijfhianil  h'oit,  hy  «h«>m  Mtnie  <if  the  5<>unic  trem  «ere  tftrnr«l  ••if 

*  It  mv  l"nj(  Jielieveil  hy  the  o  tun  try  i*n'j'le  that  f'»iii*-u«  »*!.*•*'  •  •-    -  *'. 
I  r..  a  ipirit  (ir  |thalit«'tn  in  hi«  ahafie     mm»  atrntrtinie*  *mi  in  i\.f  ••.:.  •  <r' 
nii*niiiik*"  lief«>re  ■unrifle.     This  (•rijciuateil  ir^-tn  hi*  ^rtiiri<;  u|-  >^f  rr   •■  **  j^k 
•  *(  iU\  t'l  aee  that  nil  rattle  h^l  t(*'l  tntt»  hia  planlati'-nn  ;  «ii<l  ).a\  t  /  f    ,i.  *  h 
fell<'«  hrrakinK  "'ver  hia  feocea,  he  («»UUiure«|  htiu  »««uiia!>    aii<l  tl.*-;.  rr*  «'• 
t^»  hu  )ie<l  wtth<nit  being  Men  bj  the  acnraiitA. 
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About  1725  lie  left  Cambuswallace,  which  was  then 
in  great  beauty,^  having  surrendered  it  to  his  son 
upon  his  marriage.  He  lived  afterwards  in  Stirling, 
where,  while  walking  on  the  Castle  hill,  he  used  to 
cast  many  a  wishful  look  towards  his  beloved  planta- 
tions. Nor  did  his  taste  for  rural  elegance  forsake 
him  even  in  a  town.  He  projected  the  back  walk, 
as  well  as  the  plantations  below  it.  In  spite  of  our 
late  refinements  on  pleasure-ground,  this  walk  must 
be  allowed  to  be  sweet  and  picturesque.  It  was  also 
one  of  the  first  in  this  country.  He  died  in  1748, 
aged  eighty-nine. 

As  the  rearing  of  forest-trees  was  his  passion,  his 
brother  Coldoch  took  equal  pleasure  in  making  an 
excellent  orchard.  But  after  decking  up  his  little 
place,  a  graceless  son  poisoned  his  peace.  Twice,  by 
his  industry  and  parsimony,  did  he  retrieve  the  estate ; 
and  twice,  by  his  misjudged  indulgence,  was  it  spent. 
He  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  Cramond,  where 
he  had  a  salmon-fishing,  which  he  turned  to  greater 
account  than  the  people  who  succeeded  him. 

The  last  Earl  of  Mar  proceeded  upon  a  great  scale. 
His  gardens  at  Alloa  were  in  the  Dutch  taste,  on  the 
model  of  Hampton  Court,  the  favourite  residence  of 
King  William.  They  were  very  nicely  kept,  a  master 
gardener  and  twelve  men  being  constantly  employed 
till  after  the  forfeiture.  But  though  much  visited  and 
admired,  they  were  too  magnificent  and  expensive  to 

^  At  whatever  time  he  began  his  operations,  in  1723  he  cut  a  tree  of  his 
own  planting,  which  he  intended  for  his  coffin,  but  was  laughed  out  of  it. 
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be  imitated  by  the  country  gentlemen  of  those  times. 
By  their  means,  perhaps,  the  rearing  and  trimmincr 
of  hedges  was  first  introiluced  among  us.  This  no- 
bleman planted  great  numbers  of  forest- trees.  Ho 
made,  however,  no  enclosures  for  pasture;  nor  did 
he  attempt  to  meliorate  or  dress  the  fields  around 
the  house. 

Between  1720  and  1725,  Sir  John  Erskine  made  vtrv 
oon8i<lerable  enclosures  at  Alva.  Having  been  sonx* 
time  in  Parliament,  he  became  a  passionate  admirer  of 
the  English  huslmndry,  though  he  had  little  partiality 
to  the  {)ersons  or  manners  of  that  people.  Thoutrh 
originally  a  Whig,  he  entered  warmly  into  I^rd  Mar*s 
resentments  after  the  deatli  of  Queen  Anne,  and  t<N)k 
an  active  part  in  the  Rebellion  of  171*'.  He  W2us  a  man 
of  wit  and  genius,  but  the  heat  and  volatility  of  his 
fancy  would  not  l>e  regulated  by  prudential  consid«  ra- 
tions. His  natural  Ixnit  to  speculation  was  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  dis<!overy  of  a  rich  vein  of  hilver/ 
that  indee<l  might  have  intoxicate<l  a  man  of  nion- 
coolness.  But  ere  long  he  dissi{Mited  all  that  wa> 
gotten  from  it  in  projects  of  mining  and  coaL'-' 

Though  he  was  unfortunate  in  other  thini^s,  in- 
enclosures  were  substantial,  and  in  a  few  vears  turned 
to  great  account  in  the  hands  of  his  eri*ditors ;  and 
the  high  rents  got  for  them  in  grass  indueetl  oth«*r^  to 
enclose  lands.      He  had  also  the  merit  of  intDMlurid*; 


*  To  it,  h«>wTtr,  h*  ow«4  hit  fiftnluti.  it  tiritiK  itnA4niH>«l  he  w^^  i-.m-m- 

'  M«>  WM  (lo*  <if  til*  fa%X  HeiitMDMi   wbo  Miraipinl    inluxl   i;a^>/»i.  r 
hAVkfiK  Ui<l  out  UnHx  i«  *  oumI  li«(««ca  th*  IJvtoq  mhI  hm  ojaI 
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red  clover  into  this  country.  Having  made  hay  of  a 
field  of  it  without  rag-grass,  the  country  people,  who 
admired  none  of  his  projects,  called  it  English  weeds y 
and  would  not  believe  that  any  beast  would  eat  such 
black  rotten-looking  stuff.  He  made  also  large  plan- 
tations, and  projected,  and  in  part  executed,  a  hand- 
some plan  of  policy^  [grounds  and  plantations].  In 
short,  this  gentleman  may  be  regarded  as  the  proto- 
type of  those  men  of  speculation  who  of  late  years  have 
done  some  good  and  much  mischief  to  their  country, 
without  benefiting  themselves  or  their  families. 

Before  purchasing  the  barony  of  Kincardine,  James 
Drummond  of  Blair  and  his  father  intended  to  have 
built  at  the  Firpark,  near  Blackdub.  The  house 
was  founded  in  1715,  on  a  bare  moorish  farm,  the 
occupiers  of  which  were  nicknamed  the  grey  meal 
Murdochs,  from  the  poverty  of  their  grain.  The 
stones,  which  were  of  bad  quality,  came  from  Craig- 
arnal  quarry.  It  was  a  bold,  and  in  some  measure 
a  disinterested  undertaking,  for  one  to  set  down  such 
a  house  in  a  situation  where  he  could  hardly  expect 
to  be  sheltered  by  trees  of  his  own  rearing.^     He 

*  One  day,  after  his  affairs  were  in  confusion,  walking  out  with  a  neighbour, 
he  expatiated  with  much  eloquence  upon  his  policy  and  improvements.  The 
other  could  not  help  saying,  "  Sir  John,  all  this  is  very  fine  and  very  prac- 
ticable, but  it  would  require  a  princely  fortune."  To  which  the  knight 
answered,  "  George,  when  I  first  formed  my  scheme  of  policy  for  this  place, 
I  was  drawing  such  sums  out  of  the  mine  that  I  could  not  help  looking  upon 
the  Elector  of  Hanover  as  a  small  man." 

2  So  bleak  and  unpromising  did  everything  appear  to  old  Boutcher,  the  nur- 
seryman, who  was  then  consulted  in  matters  of  taste,  that  he  told  Blair  most 
insolently  he  would  submit  to  be  hanged  on  the  first  tree  about  the  place 
that  would  bear  his  weight.      And  he  modestly  proposed  lifting  the  house 
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therefore  trusted  to  the  industry  and  good  fortune 
of  his  posterity,  in  which  his  most  sanguine  wishes 
have  been  gratified.  The  want  of  trees  |>erha|»H  in- 
duced him  to  set  down  the  house  under  shelter  of 
the  hill  to  the  north.  Though  he  phmted  a  great 
deal,  both  al)OUt  the  house  and  at  a  di.stance,  yet  so 
limited  were  the  ideas  of  those  times,  that  at  his  death. 
in  1739,  his  enclosures  for  grass  and  tillage  did  n^t 
exceed  fifty  aeres,  sulxlivided  into  small  closes. 

For  some  time  after  he  succeeded  to  the  estate,  tin- 
late  George  Drummond  did  little  towanls  improve- 
ment of  the  place  ;  and  when  he  began  to  enclose  to  a 
considerable  extent  at  Daira,  it  was  chiefly  with  a  view 
to  natural  grass,  which  was  then  much  in  fa.^hit>n. 
In  1742  or  1743  he  made  a  kit<*hen-garden  uiH>n  a 
more  regular  and  extensive  plan  than  any  in  this  part 
of  the  countr}' ;  the  walls  of  it  were  faced  with  brnk. 
a  material  hitherto  little  used  among  u>.  And  ii: 
1750  he  built  a  very  small  pine-houM»,  the  motlel  »! 
which,  and  the  plants,  were  brought  from  I.ogiealn)«»ii«l 
by  a  young  man  who  returned  from  Kngland  for 
want  of  health.  Yet  in  this  triHinghut  Daniel  Stalker. 
an  excellent  gardener,  contriveil  to  raise  pine-applr- 
8U|>erior  in  size  and  flavour  to  any  I  have  seen  .^in*. . 
Thout^h  lUainlrummond  was  then  esteemed  a  neat 
place,  yet  in  its  first  stage  of  embellishment  {U*  whirli 

lOOO  yartU  ti«»rili  l*f««n»  li«  e*tuU\  ipve  uit  |>Uti  of  j-'luj      Tl»r  irrr<*  !«•».»•   ' 
U»r  K"U>c  firrv  |»lftUt««l  aU^uI  17:20,  tb  the  »il<lcn»rM  •t\te.  rt<r|t  t  r.r  [mt:%*  - 
mUuU  arv  riKliU^n  yttm  yonngw.     Thcw  U«t  wmi  »  |»r««rt)t  t<«  \^,Air  it 
JftiuM  (»r»)iAiu  uf  KiIUmh.  «b(»  g«»i  Unx  m^\  \»y  tuUtAkc  frwtu  »  •rr*\n..^. 
TUc}  were  wot  u%cr  |«cIum1  m  watiuU  m  frvcubuuM  plM«tA 
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we  here  confine  ourselves)  it  was  very  limited  and  in 
an  indifferent  taste. 

Francis  Lord  Napier  intended  to  have  fixed  the 
seat  of  his  family  at  Ballinton.  For  which  purpose, 
soon  after  marrying  Lord  Hopetoun's  daughter,  he 
rented  Craighead  House  hard  by,  and  began  to  make 
plantations,  and  to  enclose  his  fields  with  hedges. 
But  having  imbibed  a  set  of  novel  notions,^  he  could 
not  think  of  living  in  the  old  house,  which,  though  in 
the  tower  style,  irregular  and  darksome,  was  roomy 
and  substantial.  It  might  at  a  very  moderate  ex- 
pense have  been  fitted  up  for  the  accommodation  of 
a  large  family.  In  an  unlucky  hour,  therefore,  he 
pulled  it  down,  with  a  full  purpose  of  building  upon 
a  more  elegant  plan — which,  however,  he  found  him- 
self unable  to  do.  The  want  of  a  house  gave  him  a 
dislike  to  this  country,  where  he  had  a  very  valuable 
property,  of  which  he  afterwards  disposed  piecemeal, 
lit  prices  that  were  thought  low  at  the  time.  He  was 
one  of  the  last  persons  of  condition  among  us  who 
feued  out  lands  farm  by  farm.  His  leaving  the 
country  was-  a  loss  to  it,  he  being  a  man  of  lively, 
pleasing  conversation,  and  witbal  an  excellent  scholar. 
No  man  was  more  disposed  to  live  on  a  sociable  foot- 
ing with  his  neighbours,  and  less  attentive  to  punc- 
tilios of  rank. 

'  His  ideas  were  very  much  English.  Whilst  the  affair  of  Norriestown  Chapel 
was  in  agitation,  he  wrote  the  Presbytery  signifying  his  disapprobation  of 
settling  a  curate  there.  The  brethren  were  exceedingly  offended  that  their 
ruling  elder  should  use  a  phrase  so  entirely  Epbcopal.  Even  his  cousin,  good 
Mr  Archibald  Napier,  could  not  defend  him. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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In  the  year  1716  or  1717,  Manour,  my  mother's 
father,  began  to  plant  trees  near  the  house,  but  the 
hill  was  not  planted  till  1725.  He  got  most  of  his 
tree  seed  from  Blairlogie,  which  he  raised  in  his  own 
nursery.  It  was  a  beautiful  dry  situation,'  prefer- 
able in  many  respects  to  Manour.^  Yet  there  a  mos>i 
hospitable  pleasant  family  lived  long  in  much  pKnty 
and  esteem.  lie  died  in  1729,  on  which  th**  old 
house  was  abandoned,  the  last  Manour  living  either 
in  Stirling  or  at  Pathfoot  till  1747,  that  he  built  n 
small  snug  house  at  Airthrey.  Conscious  of  his  igno- 
rance of  countr}'  affairs,  he  contented  himself  whil«* 
there  with  making;  a  kitchen-garden,  and  having  fiw 
acres  in  grass,  without  any  corn  farm,  or  adding  to 
his  father's  small  enclosures.  He  indeed  spent  thf 
time  which  other  men  devote  to  rural  (xrenpation^ 
among  his  books.  To  the  want  of  pro]H'r  reli>h  f^r  a 
country  life,  rather  than  the  extent  of  his  debts,  ni.iy 
be  ajM!ribed  the  rash  sale  of  this  sweet  plac<*  to  (\t|>- 
tain  Haldane. 

'  H«  exchanged  Airthrey  Utr  8u»nehin,  a  littl«  |»l»r«  witlttu  |>t«t-  '.  «h-  *    i 
Hopetoun  Htmae.   Tbe  fint  RatI  of  II<>|iet4Htn  triM  crrry  n*rth-«l  t<-  ti.ak'^ 
fatlMr  aril  it«  mmI  aiootiK  th»  rest  kiiHliicMU      <>o«  (Uj  hr  c^uf  («•  he  ■  ft#*:. 
did)  to  din*  with  )f*iKmr,  wh«»  «im  a  KrobMl  MfMtYiU  nuin.  hiu\  Kr<<u«'t.t  « 


him  Ktme  ooafMUijr  of  Um  ftnt  rank.   They  wvn*  «»11  rvi-ennl     <  *u  <  <iti.iii«r  m 
fnicn  walking  in  the  gifvlen,  th«  •tranicvri  wrrv  auriiriMnl  (•>  m^  thf  t^t  > 
ooTcrrd  with  a  amnm  Iwt  ckan  tahl«cl«>th,  atwl  aalt  h^rrtoiti  art  <i  'wn.        }l*' 
and  wriciime.  bit  t«nla/*  •akl  th«ir  h«Mit ;  **  UiiJi  U  tU' h  furr  a*  I  >  xu  htl  t  \ 
and  ym  ahall  harv  fi{«ntjr  nt  ale  an«l  bcaotty."     The  fnnK  t<>4.  *n<!  thr  >•  t. 
panjT  either  were  **r  ^>|ieared  U)  be  well  |*lra*eri      But  «h<m  >i}.tit:   K«>  »<: 
rieed  hit  mm  tn  Mdl  «ir  exchaafpa. 

*  Manour,  vf  KinifnKvw  Huuaa,  had  heen  a  lit»inan  •tatxm.  ai*!!!^  v<^t4»-r«    { 
the  tretichm  heinit  Wtely  viAhle      It  wa*  |«rt  o#  the  l.inUhip  I'f  Stirtmir  »<  ■< 
feuetl  by  the  (*aUei»dera  abo«t  ll7t.     They  heUl  it  IM)  yearm  an*  I  arr  rr 
frcMnted  by  Mr  Cal)«Ki«r,  Defiute  Clerk  al  HeHi^m. 
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Let  me  here  recall  with  pleasure,  mingled  with  re- 
gret, the  time  I  spent  in  my  younger  days  at  Airthrey 
with  this  good  man.  His  candour,  meekness,  and 
benevolence,  his  piety  and  spotless  morals,  command- 
ed the  esteem  of  all  that  knew  him ;  whilst  his 
cheerful  sweet  disposition,^  joined  to  a  great  fund  of 
anecdote,  rendered  him  an  agreeable  instructive  com- 
panion. He  unhappily  dipped .  too  deep  into  polem- 
ical divinity,  which,  though  it  did  not  abate  hi? 
charity  towards  those  who  were  of  a  diflferent  opin- 
ion, exposed  him  in  the  decline  of  his  faculties  to 
the  snares  of  Popish  emissaries.  He  died  in  1780, 
aged  seventy-nine. 

The  old  house  of  Tullibody  stood  nearly  where  the 
gardener's  now  does.  It  was  built  a  few  years  be- 
fore  the  Restoration  by  Mr  Robert  Meldrum,  who 
made  a  figure  among  the  Covenanters,  and  lived  much 
in  England.  In  point  of  shape  it  resembled  the  old 
house  of  Newton,  being  only  larger.  Mr  Abercromby 
remembers  it  before  his  father  demolished  it  in  order 
to  build  the  present  house,  which  he  set  down  in  a 

^  Though  a  sober,  almost  an  ascetic  man,  yet  when  he  did  take  a  glass  he 
was  generally  the  merriest  in  company.  John  Stirling  of  Keir,  who  had  a 
sort  of  magic  in  his  conversation,  was  one  of  the  very  few  who  could  bring 
him  into  tliat  jovial  frame.  When  they  were  both  young  men  at  Edinburgh, 
a  plot  was  laid  to  engage  Manour  in  a  riot.  Accordingly,  a  party  being  formed, 
they  went  to  Dalkeith,  where  the  glass  went  so  freely  round  that  he  soon  be- 
came frolicsome,  and  had  a  d^miU  with  Bailie  Elphinston,  who  was  going  to 
commit  him,  had  not  Keir  interposed.  With  great  diflBculty  he  was  got  back 
to  Edinburgh,  supported  on  his  horse.  Next  morning  Keir,  with  a  grave 
face  but  much  glee,  began  to  recount  his  last  night's  adventures  ;  when  Man- 
our in  great  confusion  interrupted  him,  saying,  "  I  am  heartily  ashamed  of 
my  behaviour  ;  but  say  no  more  on  that  head.  I  have  already  asked  the 
Almighty's  pardon." 
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corn-ridge,  there  being  at  that  time  nothing  enolosej 
about  the  place  but  an  old  orchard^  to  the  west- 
ward. The  old  gentleman  made  the  two  kitchen - 
gardens  on  each  side  of  the  house,  and  enlarged  the 
orchard^  ver}'  considerably.  Excepting  the  great 
oak  near  the  stables,  and  a  few  more  whose  age  is 
unknown,  most  of  the  trees  are  of  his  planting.  He 
made  a  few  small  enclosures  towards  the  Cambus  ; 
but  nothing  he  did  turned  to  more  account  than  his 
fir  woods,  taken  off  the  moor,  which  were  enclosed  and 
planted  between  1725  and  1773.  In  less  than  fifty 
years  they  brought  his  family  £50O0  sterling. 

Upon  his  lady  8  death  in  1 743  '  he  gave  up  the 
management  of  the  estate  to  his  son,  an<l  brought  him 
and  his  daughter-in-law  to  Tullibo<ly.  From  the  time 
of  their  marriage  they  had  lived  at  Menstry,*  a  pluc«' 

'The  Un<U  f»f  onliftrrl  of  TuUiUHlv  are  uienti«»iie«l  in  tU^  iliArtuUr\  i 
C«iu)»u«keniietii  in  1521.  No  ei|«<*ii4<>  luul  Im^si  •|tAr«<l  in  making  it,  thrr«> 
beiDK  in  the  heart  of  it  »  hmmI  of  ^lunil  «kr  th<*rrl>y.  |i«vf><l  t««i  im  W!>« 
the  aurfMe,  which  rimm  aUjrve  the  \r\rl  of  the  other  fc^t'und.  Lighter  m-ui  < 
fruoi  Another  plaA.'e  h^\  tieen  Uitl  ikt«i|»  of  the  |«*\«*nieuL 

'  He  got  an  Mwtrtiuettt  of  rx(.<rllrnt  |>iumj>  from  H^IUml.  «huh  are  b>« 
worn  out ;  and  the  hurrkaueM  in  January  1773  blew  tl<>«u  nianv  Ur^  •  :  i 
p«ar  au«i  a|>|ile  trc«L 

'  She  waA  <leai|  befi>re  I  reineni>M*r,  hut   hy  all  ar>iN»uutii  the  wa*  a  km  t 
haarteii  hone>t  wi»uian.     An<l  her  huiil»ai»<l  «a»  "ur  of  thr  |*lea«ant«-*t  ••M  turn 
I  ever  knew.     In  an  ai^  of  •eru»\imnfmm  he  wa«>  eminently  |>i<'u*       Wliate^ rr 
coin|iany  wa«  at   hia  h**u«e,  he  maiie  Ci»na«.ietii-e  of  luiviniC  fAiialy  ««<r*l;(i 
tnominj(  ao«l  eTeoini^.      He  waa  weakly  till  |>a#t  fifty,  hut  (  r  the  lant  th;rt% 
yearn  of  hi«  life  he  enjoyed  eicellmt  health.     Hi*  only  innruut\  wa*  *\r^ur^ 
which  hff  Uvre  with  graat  guod-humour,  ne«er  «|»|rt»Antii;  jf^I»u*  «>r  iurt'*u*  t  • 
know  what  was  Hud  in  CTiiiref«ati<in.     Hr  hkrvl.  h>«r«rr.  t"  x'*u\rr*e,  »it}> 
|i«i>}>|«*  that  chfMe  it.  hy  tneani  of  a  tmnt|«»t. 

*  Menftry  wm  feueil  frticn  the  ArxjU  faniily  hy  the  fathrr  "f  thr  6r*t  liar! 
of  .Stirling    Thui  nivblemMi  bad  an  uno«aimoo  •hare  of  t^tr  f.ir  hi*  ttme     M<- 
ma<le  a  terrai^ewalk  from  Ifyrtt^ici  t«>  Ptaygreeo.  whi*  h  o>uauandeil  a  drluch*. 
ful  |*r.*«(i«ct  of  Uia  Forth  and  the  ootintry  rounil.     Hi«  «fthrr  m^k»  are  a^»- 
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of  great  capability,  where  the  same  money  laid  out  in 
policy  would  have  gone  three  times  further  than  in  the 
Carse.  Some  people,  therefore,  think  it  ought  to  have 
been  the  family  seat. 

After  coming  to  Tullibody,  his  son  made  some 
capital  improvements.  Between  1745  and  1748  he  en- 
closed and  drained  the  wood  ;  and  by  grubbing  out 
the  bushes  and  coppice  -  roots,  the  remaining  trees 
showed  to  great  advantage.  Upon  this  he  laid  out 
£500,  which  the  crops  of  corn  repaid,  and  the  rent 
rose  from  £25  to  £114  sterling.  At  different  times 
he  enclosed  the  sea  greens  and  the  skirts  of  the  estate, 
which  answered  well.  And  by  putting  in  a  pier,  he 
not  only  checked  the  encroachments  of  the  tides,  but 
also  gained  some  excellent  land  from  the  river.  The 
wall  below  the  terrace  was  finished  before  1745,  and 
covered  with  the  best  fruits,  particularly  French  pears, 
which  were  then  rare. 

Thirty  years  ago  Tullibody  was  one  of  the  neatest 
and  best  places  in  the  country.  It  was,  no  doubt,  in 
the  very  reverse  of  the  present  airy  style.  If,  however, 
avenues  and  clipped  hedges  conveyed  an  idea  of  for- 
mality and  constraint,  they  afforded  shade  and  shelter 
both  in  heat  and  cold.  And  they  were  commonly  dis- 
posed either  to  set  capital  objects  in  a  striking  point 


f)ointe<i  out,  though  the  trees  that  shaded  them  have  been  cut  down  long  ago. 
To  give  his  fruit-trees  the  benefit  of  the  reflected  sun-rays,  he  planted  them 
against  a  perpendicular  rock  to  the  north  of  the  garden.  Their  roots  were 
visible  within  Mr  Abercromby's  remembrance.  In  the  civil  wars  the  house 
with  its  battlements  was  burnt  by  the  Covenanters.  It  was  rebuilt  by  the 
Holbumes,  one  of  whom,  about  1700,  planted  an  excellently  assorted  orchard. 
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of  view  or  to  hide  deformities.  An  orchard  on  one 
side  of  the  house  contributed  to  warmth,  and  pleaseil 
the  eye,  both  in  fruit  and  flower,  besides  yielding  a 
great  rent  in  proportion  to  the  ground.  At  the  same 
time,  Tullibody  had  a  set  of  l>eautie8  which  were  inde- 
pendent of  modes  of  taste.  The  river  in  sight  of  the 
windows,  and  the  rich  open  fields  of  Bandeath,  check- 
ered with  trees,  presented  a  lawn  more  picturesijue 
in  summer  than  most  of  those  that  are  made  at  a  great 
expense  by  our  modern  artists  skilled  in  perri|>ective. 

Perhaps  1  am  partial  to  the  place  where  1  s|»ent 
many  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  youth — where  I 
learned  what  no  books  can  teach,  and  where  1  formed 
my  earliest  friendships  and  views  of  life.  There  i^ 
hardly  a  s|>ot  without  or  within  doors  that  does  not 
recall  to  my  remembrance  some  plea.sing  incident 
relative  to  the  living  or  the  dead.  1  never  knew  a 
pair  that  enjoyed  more  rational  felicity  in  a  country 
life  than  Mr  and  Mrs  Abercromby.  This  was  owin:^' 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  social  and  .^^ober  virtut  ^ 
being  happily  blended  together. 

AlK>ut   1724,  Alexander  liruce  of  Kennet,'  in  the 

*  I  never  mi»  the  IapI  Kmoet,  l>ut  hi*  nei^liU'um  •|<*Ak  «•(  hiM  «tth  kflrs 
tlivn  umI  rv«|«ct.  In  bin  vifuUi  he  IumI  l«eu  a  -  UUrr  aii<l  m  irr^  tnrr  .  \-^: 
(jJierwMmU  be  Ufuk  au  «»|»|MMite  turn,  Mi«l  li««Miir  ei<r«^iit.«;l%  tr^l^u*  t-^t  a.r 
intere«itii  i>f  reliKitvo.  A  question  iMvin^;  •«vurrr<l  in  thr  A**«-i;i>  !\.  «hrih«T  a 
uitnuter  defMJMMi  fur  f<iciiic»tiiia  alKKild  \*  rr|>*i»e«l  ^ii  K'>^iii«:  r^i.inur  ■(  t..« 
oiNithtion.  Kennet  oimtrodeii  vt«4enUy  aifaiutt  it.  llc"  th"U«;).*  tutl*  h  ta^. 
Ciiulkl  lie  of  no  u«e,  purity  hetnir  intli»|4*tiMk)>lr  U>  th«>  unnutrriAl  i^j^^tr* 
Mr  Kmiia*)'  of  KeU»  tiieii  ruee,  and  after  ref >r< •(<«tiii|(  thr  am.  mu*!  &.«•  &.««%  • 
un«lrmt«ii»(l  our  (liurcb  Mlmitieil  of  refjeotAticr  tn  tltat  c*«r  .  "  r'.«p,  11  -lierat  r. 
bow  nukuy  tniniiiiK  uhI  ebtmng  liKbt«  vuuUI  tbi*  bi'U«e  want  t*>  *U)  '  1t.«« 

ia  iiit»4rrablr/'  aaitl  Keiuiet,  to  a  r«fc.     "  Wait  a  litlU.    ma^I  iUu^iai,  Uf..; 
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lifetime  of  his  father,  the  Brigadier,  set  about  making 
a  new  place  at  Brucefield.^  It  was  seemingly  a  wild 
undertaking  to  set  down  a  house  upon  the  top  of  a 
moor  without  a  tree.  The  want  of  natural  beauties 
was  the  more  striking  for  its  being  so  near  a  rich 
variegated  country.  His  plantations,  however,  an- 
swered  beyond  expectation,  having  in  less  than  half  a 
century  produced  more  than  the  value  of  the  lands  in 
their  natural  state.  The  reclaiming  moss  by  burning 
and  draining  has  all  along  been  the  chief  means  of 
improvement.  It  aflfords,  no  doubt,  an  immediate 
return,  but  is  neither  so  permanent  nor  profitable  in 
the  long-run  as  forest-trees.  In  the  garden,  which 
lies  on  a  warm  south  bank,  the  last  Eennet  used  to 
raise  the  earliest  and  best  kitchen  crops  in  the  country. 
And  upon  a  gable  of  the  house  he  had  a  peach-tree 
which  produced  plenty  of  well-flavoured  fruit,  a  thing 
uncommon  at  that  time  in  the  country.  It  may, 
however,  be  questioned  whether  the  family  gained 
essentially  by  making  Brucefield.  The  same  money 
and  attention  bestowed  upon  their  old  seat  threescore 
years  ago,  would  have  made  a  far  better  return,  even 
in  the  article  of  timber.  About  the  year  1758  or 
1759,  Lord  Kennet  sold  Brucefield  to  the  late  James 
Abercromby,  w^ho  took  a  strong  attachment  to  it.    But 

*'  I  am  not  come  the  length  of  the  ruling  elders,  being  only  among  my  own 
brethren." 

'  The  very  name  "  Brucefield  "  was  new,  it  being  part  of  the  barony  of  Hari- 
shaw,  which  belonged  to  a  family  of  Stewarts.  David  Stewart,  DominuB  de 
Uartdhaw,  is  a  witness  to  a  deed  in  1422.  Their  castle  stood  near  the  mill,  but 
has  long  been  ruinous.  Their  orchard  was  paved  like  that  of  Tullibody.  The 
armii  were  the  same  with  the  Rossyth  family. 
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his  embellishments  and  improvements  were  mostly 
posterior  to  the  period  under  review. 

Henr}''  Cunningham  of  Boquhan  oweil  hi:j  prefer- 
ments chiefly  to  his  having  opi>osed  in  1713  the 
commitment  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  the  Tower. 
Upon  the  latter  being  made  Prime  Minister,  he  did 
not  forget  those  who  had  stood  by  him  in  the  time  of 
persecution.  Though  a  bustling  political  man  all  his 
life,  Mr  Cunningham  was  passionately  fond  of  liocjuhan, 
the  place  ^  where  he  had  gathered  birds'  nests  while  a 
boy.  And  therefore,  when  a  taste  for  policy  and  im- 
provements became  fashionable,  he  got  plans  from 
Boutcher,  the  nurseryman,  for  laying  out  and  decomt- 
ing  his  grounds.  His  operations  were  well  advanceil 
when  he  was  called  to  the  government  of  Jamaica, 
which,  however,  he  enjoyed  a  verj'  short  time,  having 
died  there  in  1736,  the  year  after  bis  arrival. 

He  was  a  man  of  pleasant  manners  and  great  ad- 
dress,  )>eing  reputed  the  best  lx)roughmonger  in  his 
time.  There  was  no  doubt  sound  i>olicy,  as  well  as  an 
appearance  of  goodness  of  heart,  in  the  attention  that 
he  showed  to  his  constituents.  He  did  not,  like  manv 
of  his  brethren,  make  an  evident  distinction  between 
the  first  and  last  year  of  a  Parliament,  but  waM  uni- 
formly courteous  and  kind.  And  hence,  though  a 
professed  ministerialist,  he  was  esteemed  by  a  »i»t  of 
neighbours  that  were  either  hastile  to  the  family  of 

*  Wh«*n  ipfiiiK  aUiut  hb  fwm,  h«  umvI  !<»  «v*r  tk.  U*ik  kilt  <*««t  mhI  a  M\^ 
Umtirt  like  a  ofUiuxio  fanner.     H«  •!»>  Uajk  jgrrmx.  |>l«*«ure  iu  btii«litiK  |<««<» 
%im1  ticttiM.  mmI  in  fifkiof  cum  to  hjm  lUckA. 
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Hanover  or  in  opposition  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
Notwithstanding  the  lucrative  employments  conferred 
upon  him  at  different  times,  he  appears  to  have  been 
no  gainer  by  parliamenteering  and  a  London  life— 
the  estate  being  sold  by  a  judicial  sale,  after  his  death, 
for  the  payment  of  his  debts. 

About  the  year  1715,  Dr  Murray  of  Struan,  father 
of  the  late  Lady  George  Murray,  made  some  enclosures 
at  Amhall.  After  her  daughter's  marriage,  his  widow 
did  a  good  deal  to  improve  and  adorn  the  place,  under 
the  direction  of  Lord  George,  who  had  an  active  turn 
and  a  strong  bent  to  husbandry.^  A  number  of  hedges 
were  planted  and  kept  very  neat.  The  kitchen-gar- 
den, finished  about  1740,  was  probably  the  first  in 
this  comer  where  wall-trees  were  regularly  trained 
and  dressed.  The  house  remained  without  alteration, 
no  bad  specimen  of  the  half-tower,  half-monastery 
style.  Lord  George's  engaging  in  the  Rebellion  of 
1745  put  a  fatal  stop  to  all  his  projects. 

His  lady  ^  was  a  virtuous  respectable  woman,  who 

^  Abercaimey  told  me  that,  being  at  Amhall  with  James  Duke  of  Athole 
and  some  other  company,  Lord  George  proposed  a  walk  before  dinner  to  see 
his  labouring.  "  W^hat !  "  said  a  gentleman,  "  has  your  lordship  a  labouring 
here  too  ? "  "  Ay,"  said  the  Duke,  "  he  has  a  labouring  here,  another  at  TuUi- 
bardine,  a  third  at  Glencarse,  and  a  fourth  in  Glenalmond  ;  and  for  all  that 
he  does  not  thrive." 

^  Her  grandmother  and  mother  were  successively  heiresses  of  Arnhall.  At 
a  time  when  all  our  ladies  prided  themselves  upon  their  hospitality  and  kind- 
ness, the  former  outdid  them  all  in  kindness.  It  was  her  maxim  that  every- 
body who  came  to  her  house  was  hungry  ;  for  which  reason,  whether  high  or 
low,  she  did  all  she  could  to  cram  them.  Though  her  daughter,  the  last  Lady 
Struan,  fell  far  thort  of  her,  she  outdid  anything  I  ever  met  with  in  that  way. 
Having,  when  a  boy,  been  at  Arnhall  with  my  father,  she  made  me  eat  meet 
plentifully  of  her  good  things,  and  at  going  away  crammed  my  pockets  with 
fruit  and  sweetmeats  till  I  waa  hardly  able  to  walk. 
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bore  the  misfortunes  of  ber  family  witb  tbe  fortitude 
and  equanimity  of  a  Roman  matron.  I  never  saw 
ber  till  just  before  ber  son  became  Duke  of  Atbole, 
wben  sbe  bebaved  witb  a  temperance  and  bumility 
wbicb  sbowed  wbat  excellent  use  sbe  bad  made  of 
adversity. 

Forty  years  ago  Kippenross  was  mucb  admired  for 
neatness  as  well  as  natural  beauties.  In  tbe  beginning 
of  tbe  fifteenth  century  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Kin- 
ros5es — a  considerable  family,  in  whose  possession  it 
remained  till  about  1630,  when  Pearson,  Dean  of  Dun- 
blane, purchased  it.  The  old  trees,  which  have  all 
along  been  the  glory  of  tbe  place,  were  in  all  proba- 
bility of  their  planting.  Hugh  Pearson,  or  his  eldest 
brother,  enclosed  a  good  deal  of  ground  with  stone- 
dikes  or  hedges,  but  the  most  remarkable  thing  done 
by  the  former  was  tbe  walk  by  the  side  of  the  river, 
made  in  1742,  and  probably  the  second  artificial  one 
of  any  extent  in  this  countr}'.  He  died  in  1749;^ 
and  in  ber  sous  minority  great  havoc  was  made 
among  the  planting,  |)articularly  a  row  of  noble  trees 


'  In  ibcM  <Ujrt  ibcrt  wcrt  thrv«  ihtn^  rptimrkAMr  f<*r  uw  aUnit  Ki|i}iet}- 
»— TU..  Um  Uird,  Um  grmt  pUnetrw,  and  a  \>oiOm  «litt*h  wm  ticcMUim*llT 
brouicbt  inti»  Um  imucd  hj  iwu  uaeu  «4i  m  b%n»w.     Tbe  Uinl  wm  an  buckcat 
guod  humoMreil  maa,  p— intiitrl}  fim^t  •*(  ••Hiety.     Knr  haviiiK  Mkt^l  »  iptr. 
tUwrnn  whom  b*  met  near  CakWr  b<>«  Ki|>|rt*nniM  »m,  Um>  ot)i«r  ftii««rrt«). 
**  Very  well     H«  pA,  %  chnrnVtmag  t'uU»rr  *\My  »t  Jaix»«w  liu«wcU  •  ;  mhI  i(  be 
gets  ft  lairtftl  «ir  iwiv  it  wtll  put  him  mi  V*  YuU."     H«  «««  of  eo«>nu«Hu  •\m 
A  |MT*iin  ttkUl  tb*  •mum  gvoiUoiftn  **  h*  wft«  n<'t  unlike  tbe  I  hike  «i|  (*uni)irr 
Ua«l.  li  he  had  KipfienruM  in  bie  wmme."     Tbe  a^e  til  tlie  Krfat  tree  i*  uu^er 
iaiu  .  Kut  in  1740  a  widtnr  GtllMpie,  wb«»  bad  livail  aU  brr  Uir  aU.ut  the  yl^r 
•aid  site  reueoibertfd  no  odd*  oo  it  fur  more  than  eetvtit;  7e*r«,  ibauj^h  •(.«' 
«a«  aeu^tUe  «>f  an  alteratiuti  ttpuo  moat  uf  tbe  oiber 
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on  the  side  of  the  road  to  Dunblane,  that  were  cut 
down  in  1760.  The  family  was  then  in  no  want  of 
money  ;  nor  did  the  price  of  the  trees  compensate  for 
the  irreparable  damage  done  to  the  place.  There  are 
no  vestiges  of  the  tower  of  the  Kiurosses;  for  the 
house,  burnt  in  the  late  John  Pearson's  time,  had 
been  built  by  the  first  of  the  Pearsons  soon  after  the 
purchase. 

There  was  an  old  house  at  Powis  which  resembled 
that  of  Newton.  It  formerly  belonged  to  Stirling  of 
Herbertshire,^  from  whom  it  was  acquired  by  William 
Mayne  in  Cambus  for  his  second  son  Edward.  He 
got  the  money  from  his  brother  Edward,  who  was  an 
eminent  merchant  at  Lisbon.^  This  gentleman  acted 
a  sensible,  generous  part  towards  his  relations  in  Scot- 
land. To  some  of  them  he  gave  liberally  in  his  own 
time  ;^  others  he  introduced  into  business ;  and  he  left 

*  I  have  heard  Newton  say  Powis  was  liferented  by  a  lady  who  had  other 
two  jointures.  Having  lived  to  a  very  great  age,  upon  her  death  a  lock  was 
put  on  her  coffin,  and  keys  sent  to  the  three  fiars. 

'"'  Mr  Abercromby  says  that  Robert  Anderson,  the  founder  of  the  family, 
was  born  in  a  house  behind  the  kirk  of  Tullibody.  It  seems  he  would  not 
submit  to  sit  upon  the  black  stool  for  having  got  a  girl  with  child  ;  where- 
upon he  ran  away,  and  went  to  sea.  After  a  variety  of  adventures,  he  became 
a  shipmaster,  and  afterwards  settled  at  St  Lucar,  in  Spain,  as  a  merchant.  He 
sent  over  for  Edward  Mayne,  son  of  John  Mayne  in  Cambus,  who  married  his 
sister.     The  latter  afterwards  removed  to  Lisbon. 

3  Whilat  William  lived  at  Cambus,  his  brother  used  yearly  to  send  him  over 
from  Lisbon  a  hogshead  of  white  wine  and  a  parcel  of  sweetmeats.  The  for- 
mer stood  near  the  tire  and  was  drunk  out  of  bickers,  and  the  latter  was  given 
to  the  ploughmen  for  kitchen.  One  day  a  fellow  chawing  sweetmeats  was  heard 
saying,  "  This  is  excellent,  but  indeed  my  teeth  lair  in  it."  [It  is  impossible 
to  define  the  Scots  word  "kitchen"  by  any  English  equivalent.  "Relish" 
comes  nearest  to  express  its  meaning,  but  it  is  not  comprehensive  enough. 
•*  Kitchen  "  includes  anything  that  may  make  the  staple 'articles  of  food,  such 
as  bread,  meat,  or  potatoes,  more  palatable.    To  "  lair  "  is  to  sink  as  in  a  bog.] 
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a  large  sum  of  money  to  be  divided  after  his  death 
among  the  rest,  in  shares  sufficient  to  make  them  oa^y 
and  independent  William  was  a  pleasant,  worthy, 
intelligent  countryman,  and  lived  all  along  in  great 
familiarity  with  the  neighbouring  gentry.  After  leav- 
ing Cambus  he  dwelt  for  some  time  at  Logic,  which 
he  purchased  from  one  Forrester.  He  wan  four  times 
married,  and  had  a  very  numerous  offspring,  some  of 
whom  rose  high  in  the  great  world.  Died  about  the 
year  1740. 

In  1746  or  1747  his  son  Edward  built  a  modern 
house  at  Powis,  in  place  of  the  old  one.  Though  his 
policy  was  very  limited,  on  account  of  the  richness  of 
the  ground,  he  had  the  merit,  at  an  early  perio^I,  of 
dressing  up  his  doors  neatly  and  airily.  lie  wjis  an 
honourable  well-intentioned  man,  of  unlK>unded  phil- 
anthropy. His  abuse  of  wonls,^  and  ignorance  of  tho 
ways  of  the  world,  joined  to  a  uahrtt-  |»eculiar  to  him- 
self, made  his  friends  sometimes  smile,  without  lesj^en- 
ing  their  esteem.  In  1745  he  commandeil  a  company 
of  seceders ;  and  as  he  acted  from  principle  in  tikinj>; 
it  up,  so  he  showed  good  sense  and  humanity  in  laying 
down  his  cc»mmiHsion.-     He  was  an  excellent  magis- 


'  One  (Ujr,  ftt  ft  jiutkc  t4  |M>ftr#  n>urt,  »  nuiiil^^r  ••(  |4*<'|  le  «rm  fincul,  »t 
the  in»tMicr  nf  IrrUnd.  Uie  atAnipaiMtrr.  ftUiut  yhni,  iiti-r«^l.  kc.  Aft^r  thi» 
buflincM  wAft  fiTcr,  Mr  M»jd«  intm^wlMt  for  •••tuf  *•{  tK#>  <lrttti<{U€«u,  %U'».  )«« 
Ailrir<i«l.  IumI  trmmngruMtii  frrm  ign^irmnc:  "Oh.'  muiI  IrrUtHi,  very  |«*tu 
Iftntly.  "yi»u  ftre  tntw fumftus,*'  ''Fumrtus,  frlliiw  !"  ui««rrT«l  Mr  MMiir.  lu  a 
n^  :  "  il<>  jitu  amy  I  aunk  f "  umI  kK-kr«t  him  ilown  •ujn 

'  Aftrr  i*uU(iclen,  Oenrrml  BUken^j  •mt  fur  him  mhI  ihr  .  ihrr  n.ihtia  <-»)•. 
tMiiA.  Mitl  tAiil  it  WM  th#  lHik«'»  <&r«ire  tItAt  tli«j  bK^uIiI  o'Mitiur  m  artiw  mlI 
i^i|irrhrti«l  tlie  Btraioclinir  rvbrU.  **<;«dct«1."  «m«1  Mr  Mawtr.  "  «h)l«t  t>.r 
rvbeU  Utnniirsied  «mr  ojnAtitutiuO  in  Church  mi«1  Suu.  I  •  {•(-•m^I  thnn  m%  \ist> 
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trate ;  for  as  he  had  no  by- views,  he  feared  not  the 
face  of  man  in  doing  his  duty.  His  reasonings  were 
sometimes  lame,  but  his  rectitude  was  above  suspi- 
cion.^ For  a  number  of  years  he  was  indefatigable 
with  regard  to  the  statute  work  upon  the  highroads. 
In  short,  no  man  ever  made  a  better  use  of  the  talents 
intrusted  to  his  charge. 

The  House  of  Keir  stood  originally  in  the  low 
grounds  near  the  Teith.  Being  burnt  by  the  express 
order  of  James  III.,  immediately  before  the  field  of 
Stirling,  it  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  present  ele- 
vated situation.  The  new  house  consisted  of  a  tower 
and  a  number  of  additions  made  at  difierent  times.^ 
None  of  the  first  planted  trees  now  remain.  They  lay 
to  the  south  and  south-west  of  the  house,  and  were 
mostly  ashes.      Mr   Henry   Stirling   remembers  the 

hazard  of  my  life  and  fortune  ;  but  now  they  are  dispersed,  I  will  retire  to  my 
farm.  Let  the  gentlemen  of  the  army,  that  are  paid  for  it,  apprehend  the 
unhappy  rebels.  I  might  fall  in  with  some  of  my  neighbours,  and  I  would 
not  hurt  a  neighbour  for  the  world." 

^  The  late  Lord  Cathcart,  having  expressed  a  wish  that  the  justices,  after 
doing  their  business,  might  go  home  to  dinner,  "  My  lord,"  said  Mr  Mayne, 
before  anybody  else  could  speak,  **  I  am  against  that  proposition.  We  some- 
times differ  in  court,  and  if  we  parted  immediately,  a  rash  word,  uttered  in 
the  heat  of  debate,  might  rankle.  Whereas,  when  we  dine  together  and  take 
a  social  glass,  our  hearts  open  to  each  other,  and  we  mellow  into  friends."  At 
another  time  the  late  Clackmannan  and  a  collector  of  the  customs  being 
brought  before  the  justices  for  triple  chaise-duties,  nobody  cared  to  speak, 
till  at  last  Mr  Mayne  said,  "  Collector,  it  is  a  shame  to  you,  who  have  a  hand- 
some income  from  Government,  not  to  pay  your  taxes.  As  for  my  friend 
Clackmannan,  he  and  I  are  half -pay  oflficers  (on  opposite  sides).  When  we  get 
our  arrears,  we  will  pay  our  taxes  punctually.  Every  morning  I  pray  I  may 
do  some  good  through  the  day ;  if  ever  you  pray,  it  is  for  a  seizure."  The 
[>enalties  were  waived. 

-  If  we  may  judge  from  the  expression  of  a  notary,  who  in  1574  da^es  an 
instrument  "ante  palatium  de  Keir,"  the  new  house  was  accounted  no  mean 
building  in  those  days. 
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three  last  of  them,  which  were  of  great  size ;  but 
being  very  much  decayed,  the  late  John  Stirling  of 
Keir  ordered  them  to  be  cut  down.  Compared  with 
them,  the  other  trees  now  about  the  place  appeared 
modem. 

The  old  house  being  partly  pulled  down,  the  now 
one  was  just  roofed  in  when  James  Stirling  of  Keir 
went  into  the  Rebellion  of  1715 — in  consequence  of 
which  the  estate  was  forfeited,  and  he  himself  forced 
to  live  in  banishment  for  eight  or  ten  years.  He  was 
a  man  of  weight  and  fashion,  exceedingly  beloved  by 
his  neighbours.  Attachment  to  the  family  of  Stuart 
was  the  ruling  passion  of  his  life.^  His  principles 
were  so  well  known,  that  in  1745,  at  an  advanced 
age,  he  was  imprisone<l  on  suspicion  in  the  castle  of 
Dumbarton.  His  lady  bore  him  three-and-twenty 
sons  and  daughters. 

The  estate  being  purchased  by  the  friends  of  the 
family,  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  his  son  John 
while  yet  a  very  young  man.  In  that  delicate  situa- 
tion he  conducted]  himsi*lf  with  so  much  wis4loin,  that 
though  the  family  was  no  doubt  obscured  (ut  a  while, 
yet  in  the  long-nin  it  Hutfereil  little  by  the  forfeiture. 

*  K«r,  Tooch,  Cwtliw,  Ki|*fi«tKUvi^.  ami  Newt.»o  mrrr  iriM  f*»T  tb**ir  ».x*« 
•ifiQ  U>  ft  riaiiiK  in  170^,  «b«*ti  tli«  Kmich  fleet  wm  «»i|««-tr<l      It  »m  th«>  1*»* 
tria]  ftcv«inltDK  to  thm  ScvKtiili  Uwmm^  »  new  tre*«wnUw  lietni;  nuwle  M->n  titer 
<Hi  that  tir<mci4>n  Ikftniel  Utirimm,  Ketr'«  man.  n«>t  ki»«)»iti«r  ^tuit  titi«;ht  l«  tl.e 
rvralt  («f  ihm  truU.  r«M4r^l  n<>t  to  •fvnk  <>oe  w'Tit  (if  truth      on   thrtr  »« 
quittft]  ( which,  Htr  Huf(h  Ihiipr»><i  ani«l.  wm  «  m*lt«r  oin*ertr<l  >irt«r<rtt  I  Kike 
HftliiiUiHi  Ml<l   lb«  WhtK  Mini«tf7  .  Keir  Mke«l  I»M)ieI  wlu^t  |»e   tnr*iit  hy   i.-r 
•wwmtiff  httnaelf  f     "Sir."  Mmw^rmi  he.  "  I  th<»uirHt  it  )«*tter  t«>  f.tit  n,%*^:i 
Uk  the  AlmiKhtT's  hnada,  thftO  to  triMt  Jtmr  h<iiiour   U*  the   merry     f   tt.r 
Whi«r»  '     iHuitel  (lied  xtrj  ukl,  multurvr  *4  thm  mill  ul  Kftr 
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During  the  old  gentleman's  life  it  resided  mostly  at 
Calder,  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  additional 
enclosures  for  grazing  cattle,  things  at  Keir  remained 
in  the  same  state  as  at  the  forfeiture.  But  upon  his 
death  in  1749,  John  Stirling  sold  the  estate  of  Calder 
to  his  brother  Archibald,  who  had  lately  returned  from 
the  East  Indies.  He  then  fitted  up  the  House  of  Keir 
with  great  elegance.  Besides  enclosing  upon  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  he  dressed  up  the  environs  of  the  house 
in  very  good  taste,  converting  at  a  considerable 
expense  deformities  into  beauties. 

In  this  gentleman  there  was  an  assemblage  of  quali- 
ties that  well  deserves  commemoration  in  a  work  of 
this  kind.  Wit  and  humour,  and  the  most  joyous 
sociability,  were  in  him  perfectly  compatible  with 
sense  and  knowledge  of  business.^  He  could  extract 
information  or  entertainment  from  almost  any  com- 
pany, without  descending  from  his  dignity.  To  have 
witnessed  the  frolic  of  his  convivial  hour,  one  would 
not  have  imagined  him  the  oracle  of  his  neighbours, 
or  the  second  founder  of  his  family.  It  was  a  proof  of 
superior  strength  of  mind  that,  after  living  a  number 
of  years  very  privately,  no  sooner  were  his  affairs  upon 
a  proper  footing  than  all  at  once  he  changed  his  style, 
and  showed  a  way  as  became  his  rank  and  fashion  ; 

^  He  was  much  employed  in  arbitrations,  in  which  he  seldom  gave  a  decision 
unleaa  both  parties  were  satisfied.  The  matter  was  commonly  canvassed  over 
a  bottle,  when  he  had  such  a  fund  of  argument  suited  to  the  parties,  and  what 
was  more  powerful,  such  bewitching  pleasantry,  that  he  compassed  things  im- 
possible for  other  men.  The  confidence  reposed  in  his  understanding  and 
integrity  made  the  one  party  give  more,  and  the  other  take  less,  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  done. 
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and  that  at  a  time  of  life  when  most  other  men 
find  it  impracticable  to  change  rooted  habits.  His 
humanity  equalled  his  understanding.^  He  died  in 
1757. 

The  house  of  Cardross  was  built  about  1593,  by 
David  Erskine,  Commendator  of  Dryburgh  and  Inch- 
mahome,  a  natural  son  of  the  family  of  Mar.  He 
either  disliked  living  in  the  Isle  of  Menteith,^  or 
being  a  zealous  Protestant,  wished  to  break  off  all 
connection  with  the  monastic  state.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  in  his  buildings  he  affected  the  style  of  a  con- 
siderable baron.  In  1606,  after  his  death,  the  benefices 
posses-sed  by  him  were  erected  into  a  temporal  lordship 
in  favour  of  Ix^rd  Cardross,  a  younger  son  of  Lord 
Treasurer  Mar,  who  was  much  in  the  gooil  graces  of 
James  VI. ^      It    is   impossible  to  ascertain    whether 

'  He  IumI  two  t^n^tiU  in  the  Qut^*.  the  <»iie  thrivinii;  ami  i»uri^-|>n>utl.  t}i^ 
other  (MMir  »ii«l  etit*uiiiliere<l  with  »  Urgr  family.  The  former  <-%ui«*  one  <{*} 
aad  aaitl  ti»  Keir.  "  Hy  neighUmr  U  »  vrtinUess  crrtature  ;  your  h(*Oour  ha«i 
better  *et  me  bin  miultn^."  "  roiitrut. "  said  Krir  ;  aii<l  hi*  tack«  lieizu 
printeil  on  ttAmpetl  [>*|<er,  there  wm  nothing  wmntttig  to  ci»mi>lete  the  darpun 
but  to  fill  u|*  the  bUnk«  Tlie  fellow  went  home  in  hij^h  »{>ihtii  and  in*ulte<1 
bin  |MH»r  netghUmr.  Mving  he  wouhl  make  him  hi«  o^tUu*.  Tltr  Uttrr  wet.t 
D€Xt  «Uy  t>»  hi«  m*«ter,  and  with  team  in  hi*  even  heiq^l  to  know  wtiat  he 
bad  <lune  to  give  (JtlTence.  **  NothinK."  an*«ere<l  Krir.  *'  I  meant  you  wri! 
!•  not  your  neiKh>H»ur'a  farm  in  liriter  i*ouditton  titan  your> '  **  oh  ye*.  * 
•aid  the  man  ;  "be  b  rtcb.  ami  ahlr  to  dti  well  to  it."  "  TIten."  quoUi  the 
otber,  **  take  you  bit  farm,  which  will  do  you  BertK-e,  and  punish  him  Auflt 
ciently  for  bit  grreal  and  bard- hearted nea*  " 

*  J<»hn  M'<*ourton.  wbiw*  |ife«ierwi>m  ftir  fmir  generation*  hare  tjie«n  ff%i 
dcners  in  the  lale  uf  Mentetth,  aay*  it  w  a  tradition  tn  titrir  family  that  tl^e 
ftnt  of  them  wIk>  came  to  the  Karl  *4  Menteith'a  M>TX\cr,  wmid  after  the  lte»t«> 
ration.  |»lanled  the  wb<4e  traaa  tbat  are  now  in  the  ialautl     titers  lirtti«(  then 
unl)  a  few  to  the  auutb  M  tbt  |iri*iry.  wbkh  bava  lie«n  l«Htg  ^"  cut  «1  *«n. 

•  Heinif  liceil  uf>  t«*fetber  when  l*oyt  in  the  Caiitle  «»f  Sttrlinx.  thej  weie 
alwa}*  frienda.  The  King  iikkiiaQi«il  the  llarl  "John  of  Slate*,  and  \x\»*:\ 
bia  marrying  l«adj  Mary  Httwart,  |irumiae«i  to  make  all  their  ••>na  laani*. 
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the  fine  old  trees  about  the  place  were  planted  by  the 
Commendator  or  by  the  first  Lord  Cardross.  Perhaps 
a  number  of  very  good  ones  are  not  older  than  the 
Restoration. 

The  affairs  of  the  family  having  gone  into  confusion, 
the  estate  was  sequestered  about  the  Revolution,  and 
continued  in  the  hands  of  the  creditors  till  1746,  when 
it  was  bought  at  a  judicial  sale  by  the  late  Mr  John 
Erskine,  whose  father  was  a  son  of  Lord  Cardross.  It 
turned  out  an  excellent  purchase  ;  yet  to  a  person 
about  to  fix  his  residence  there,  it  surely  had  an 
appearance  somewhat  unpromising  at  that  time.  The 
house  had  been  long  deserted,  serving  principally  for 
a  garrison  in  times  of  trouble.  There  was  doubtless 
a  collection  of  very  fine  trees,  but  these  choked  up 
the  house  and  added  to  the  general  gloom.  There 
were  no  enclosures,  and  hardly  any  roads  to  the  place. 
In  a  few  years,  however,  the  face  of  things  changed 
wonderfully  to  the  better.  The  house  was  fitted  up, 
and  proved  roomy  and  comfortable.^  And  though 
many  of  the  trees  were  unavoidably  felled  for  the 
sake  of  air  and  openness,  a  sufficient  number  remained 
scattered  up  and  down  to  give  the  place  the  air  of  a 
park.  By  the  help  of  Bowie,  who  was  then  beginning 
his  embellishments,  the  environs  were  smoothed  and 
rendered  gay.     A  proper  domain  for  the  use  of  the 

^  The  ceiling  in  the  drawini^-njom  was  preserved  m  4  piece  of  exceUeot 
workmanship.  It  warg  execute-!  by  fr^^me  of  Cromwell's  s^jldien  who  were 
quartered  in  the  aeLzhh»ur:io>i.  There  are  ceilings  of  the  same  kind  at  Cidder, 
which.  Keir  sajis,  were  doae  by  Cromwell's  tr'y>j*ri  that  Uy  at  the  KirkU/Q 

of  C alder. 

VOL.   II.  I 
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family  was  enclosed,  and  the  roads  gradually  made 
good. 

A  better  or  pleasantor  pair  than  Mr  Erskine  and 
his  lady  have  seldom  appeared  in  any  country.  Hij> 
learning  and  judgment  could  only  be  surpassed  by  Li> 
modesty  and  rectitude.  He  had  the  happiest  talent 
of  communicating  what  he  knew ;  and,  exclusive  of 
law,  he  knew  a  great  deal  of  curious  matter  relative 
to  men  and  things  which  could  only  be  gathered  from 
conversation.  Though  a  sound  lawyer,  and  of  course 
likely  to  avoid  those  rocks  and  quicksands  on  which 
rash  or  ignorant  litigants  make  shipwreck,  no  man 
was  more  averse  to  lawsuits  or  at  greater  pains  to 
recommend  peace  and  conciliation  to  those  that  sought 
his  counsel.^  Yet  he  had  a  wannth  and  keenness  in 
conversation,  which,  as  he  never  a.ssumed,  tended  only 
to  enliven  it  By  temperance  and  the  unwearieil  at- 
tention of  his  family,  he  enjoyed,  in  spite  of  a  very 
delicate  constitution,  tolerable  health  for  a  number  of 
years.  It  is  true  he  made  some  wonderful  es*apt-* 
from  death.     Till  a  few  weeks  before  his  dissolution. 


'  Hi*  father  C«4'*im*1  Emkinr,  «»«  tlrrpW  rn>f%|r«sl  in  thrive  diff'Utr*  «i  .  h 
to  the  Unt  agv  wre  *lm««t  in*e|i*r«>'te  fmui  l&ti'le«l  \>r>*}it^y      HeinK  wr!! 
eoavitK^d  uf  the  ja«ik«  tM  hi*  cUim«,  h«  fKprwc<i  »  itmr  «•»  hit  (ieAth>«r«i 
th*t  hi*  tikO  J«)hn,  <nit  uf  fimjiiieiiif.  ifi<*uM  lu^ir  u)-  hi«  U»«uiU     *  |*rv«Ii  *.. 
mhtch   wttt  Terified  after  hi*  <le«th       In   hm   |«»litic«   he  mm^  eiiually   k^^ri 
Though  a  SMhnu  WhiK.  he  wm  »  Utter  rt>rm}    tt»  Uie  rni<>n     l«ib|C  a'r*"i 
that  the  Kngliah  vuuM.  hy  tlint  <if  oumheri.  p*m»wtr  cr  Uter  iui|-«e  K}  um«>)«.  % 
an<l  the  liimtk  tif  (\itniD««  IVajrer  no  tlie  S**t%»     when  »«>nir  ••f  Lm  J^-*>\  .'*- 
nei^l.U»uni  »U«Ke«l  that  he  w%»  Alimwt  *•  tlukaffn  tnl  *«i  tl*ru*M-It««.      He  nki'i 
wttl.  KTeat   %Aitiuiti«'0,  **  Ij^U^  I  w«'ulJ  ft^fb  »  le«^e  mixU  yx  a  .»n  »  tiru!;. 
h«^l  t'l  break  ihti  Tniiiii/*     He  h*ii  al«a^»  a  hundrrd  ttaii'lt  « f  artu*.  »h:th 
were  >rarljr  cleaned  with  a  tiev  t»  a  ruuif. 
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he  spent  daily  some  hours  in  his  study  revising  or 
enlarging  his  works.  And  when  worn  to  a  shadow, 
he  retained  his  mental  faculties  unimpaired,  and,  what 
was  no  less  gratifying  to  all  around,  that  cheerfulness 
and  animation  which  flowed  from  piety  and  the  re- 
membrance of  a  well-spent  life.  At  length,  in  a  good 
old  age,  happy  in  his  prospects  on  both  sides  the 
grave,  he  breathed  his  last  with  the  same  composure 
that  the  wearied  child  lies  down  to  sleep.  This  event 
took  place  in  March  1768.^ 

Mrs  Erskine  well  deserves  to  be  chronicled  among 
the  female  worthies  of  her  age  and  country  who  made 
a  useful  and  respectable  figure  in  social  and  domestic 
life.  She  inherited  an  ample  share  of  the  worth,  sense, 
and  humour  of  her  father's  family.  If  she  brought 
her  husband  little  portion,  he  got  what  was  infinitely 
better — namely,  a  virtuous  woman,  who  could  com- 
pass what  enormous  wealth  and  unruffled  prosperity 
often  miss.  Her  meritorious  management  and  exer- 
tions helped  Mr  Erskine  not  only  to  preserve  his 
father's  acquisitions,  but  also  to  purchase  the  estate 
of  Cardross.  She  brought  up  a  number  of  children 
soberly ;    but  though    chiefly  attentive  to  essentials, 

*  Ouce  when  his  family  was  assembled  round  his  bed  in  expectation  of  his 
death,  he  asked  with  a  feeble  voice  if  Mr  Row  of  Doune  was  in  the  room.  Being 
t<^)ld  he  was,  the  good  man  asked  if  he  had  his  flute  with  him.  "  Oh,"  said 
Mrs  Erskine,  "he  is  raving."  "  No,  my  dear,"  answered  he  ;  "but  I  would 
fain  hear  once  more  the  *  Flowers  of  the  Forest.*  "  Wlien  seized  vdth  his  last 
illnetss,  Dr  Stirling  was  sent  for.  "  Doctor,"  said  Mr  Erskine,  "  to-morrow  is 
Ffu^ten's  Even.  I  have  been  always  accustomed  to  eat  fat  brose  on  that  day. 
Will  a  spoonful  of  it  do  me  any  harm  ? "  The  doctor  smiled,  and  gave  him 
liberty  if  he  chose  it. 
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proper  regard  was  paid  to  accomplishments.  As  a 
reward  for  her  unceasing  attention  to  their  best  inter- 
ests, she  lived  to  see  most  of  them  happily  settled  and 
highly  thought  of  before  she  quitted  the  world.  As 
her  hospitality  did  not  flow  either  from  vanity  or  in- 
terested views,  it  accorded  with  the  taste  of  every 
guest.  She  was  fortunate  in  having  a  numerous  and 
valuable  set  of  connections,  whom  she  received  l)Oth 
in  town  and  country  with  an  ease  and  dignifie«l 
cordiality  which  gave  great  satisfaction.  Nothing 
could  be  more  serene  or  gratifying  to  her  feelings 
than  the  greater  part  of  her  widowhood.  At  last 
she  was  seized  with  a  palsy,  of  which  she  died  in 
May  1779  in  her  son  David's  house.  She  lived  for 
some  years  at  Keir  when  in  that  helpless  state, 
attended  by  her  grandchild  Mary  Stirling.^ 

*  Ere  long  it  will  hM^Ujr  lie  beU«Te«i  that  Mr  Mitl  Mn  Hrmkioe  liirt>i|  f.>r  » 
numlier  of  jt^r*  in  »  rerj  iiHUfferent  dArki^iiuie  hou«c  »t  thr  («j*>t  «>f  Mcr!ii.  • 
W^rod,  in  which  f«w  mechanioi  m^wMUya  wtiuUl  su^tntt  U*  li%e.     Th^re.  U"« 
erer,   they  were  Tt«it««i  bjr  fint  rmte  |*e<»ple  ;   mi4  there,  m  the  |«*et  aav* 
•*r«mlent  0(»uM  d^ell  And  learned  iatp.*"      <>ne    mm)    ••  •metiuie*   judi^     -f 
fMniliee  hy  their  dunMBtioi.     G«iirfe  MA»>n  wm  ^ine  «>(  th«>ae  atiti«{ur  f(i»tnien 
who,  being  wmrmljr  AtUche«l  V*  their  f*inily.  think  llietuitehM  etititinl  t«>  frt^ 
liberty  of  ifieech.     He  th<itight  himiMplf  mtitleil  t«>  A^ltiionuih  fnitmx*  th*t  irr 
queoted  the  h«m«».     When  Koh  or  noit  wm  hr«t  iiitnH)uoe«l,  (»n  »  >'»aiM?  ^txxlt^ 
nxtkn  calling  for  wine  %  eeo*nil  time  during  tlmoer.  i\r**T^  mhtv^irml  hiiu  \>ua 
emmgh  to  be  heanl,  "Sir,  jrou  liare  h»<l  a  gii^^i  »!rr*iiy         >^  h«-tt  Mr*  Kr*k.r.r 
■•ked  htm  \hm  fritt  <4  huab  in  the  m*rkf»t.  hr  Mi««-rred  anhh,  '  It  t*  n  \ 
cooM  to  fomr  friet  JvC"     He  died  in  Mr  l>*vfl  Krtkme  t  h'»uM*  in  i7M) 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


SOME    SCOTTISH    LADIES. 


I  SHALL  be  very  brief  as  to  female  dress.  Indeed  one 
may  as  well  think  of  giving  an  account  of  the  last 
year's  clouds,  as  of  the  variations  in  the  ladies'  habili- 
ments. It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  during  the  whole 
of  this  period  they  have  been  equally  costly  and 
fluctuating.  That  was  not  surprising,  considering 
the  number  of  persons  that  had  an  interest  in 
changing  and  inflaming  the  fashions.  They  took 
care  to  flatter  the  taste  and  vanity  of  old  and  young, 
who  were  of  the  same  mind  as  to  these  points, 
and  not  easily  diverted  from  their  purpose  by  con- 
siderations of  economy  or  expediency.  However,  the 
younger  branches  of  the  family  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  their  being  stinted  in  this  important  article, 
there  being  no  bounds  set  to  parental  indulgence.  A 
comparison  between  the  bills  of  1765-1766  and  those 
of  1805-1806  would  set  this  matter  in  a  striking  point 
of  view.  Between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  busi- 
ness and  even  the  name  of  a  haberdasher  were  hardly 
known  in  Edinburgh,  and  of  milliners  there  were  only 
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a  fi'W,  If  fewer  silk  gowns  are  at  present  worn,  the 
expense  of  a  tonish  lady's  dress  is  by  no  means  di- 
minished. If  the  wives  and  daughters  of  country 
gentlemen  seldom  take  the  lead  in  the  article  of 
dress,  yet  they  are  early  apprised  of  what  is  going 
on  in  the  metropolis  of  Scotland.  And  nothing  can 
be  more  elegant  and  showy  at  balls  and  other  novel 
conventions,  some  of  them  commissioning  their  dress 
and  ornaments  from  London,  which  is  considered  as 
the  mint  of  fashion,  and  the  likeliest  way  of  eclipsing 
rivals  and  companions.  To  a  certain  extent  atten- 
tion to  dress  is  laudable,  and  in  fact  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  ruling  passion  of  the  female  world  in 
every  age  and  country,  though  it  assumes  various 
shajies  and  hues.  It  may,  however,  Im?  carrieil  to 
extravagance,  and  defeat  the  purpose  it  was  inteude<l 
to  promote. 

In  mentioning  fashions  of  a  fugitive  nature  con- 
nected with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  the  scantiness  and 
thinness  of  the  fashionable  ladies'  clothing  must  not 
be  omitted,  in  consequence  of  which  they  make  no 
scruple  of  displaying  those  beauties  which  they  uso<l 
either  to  conceal  or  give  only  a  glim|>se  of.  That, 
however,  is  by  no  means  |)eculiar  to  the  present  timrs. 
The  rules  of  Queen  Annes  reign  were  very  severe 
upon  a  similar  practice.  And  in  1 7^-1  it  was  no  less 
common  at  Edinburgh,  it  being  difficult  to  say  wheth*T 
the  ladies'  necks  or  legs  were  most  cx|>oseiI  to  th<' 
public  eye.  It  is,  however,  peculiar  to  the  last  fivi* 
or  six  years  to  find  the  fashion  of  unveiling  hi<lden 
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beauties,  accompanied  with  wearing  very  few  or  scanty 
garments,  which  is  no  less  indecent  than  dangerous 
in  a  changeable  climate  conducive  to  consumption, 
It  is  one  of  the  absurd  or  worse  than  absurd  fashions 
which  originated  in  France,  and  was  from  thence 
imported  into  Britain  by  travelled  ladies  enamoured 
of  novel  fashions.^  They  surely  lost  sight  of  nature 
and  common-sense,  for  beauty  is  never  so  attractive 
as  when  half  withdrawn.  There  are,  however,  cer- 
tain follies  so  gross  and  ridiculous,  that  even  the 
breath  of  fashion  cannot  sanction  them  for  any  length 
of  time.  One  extreme  often  leads  to  another.  Ere 
long  the  ladies'  bosoms,  or  necks  as  they  are  called, 
may  be  as  much  concealed  as  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when  nothing  was  seen  of  women  below 
their  chin.  To  these  scanty  garments,  ill  calculated 
to  repel  cold,  may  succeed  large  hoops,  manteaxix^  and 
petticoats  of  silk  or  velvet,  such  as  were  in  high  re- 
quest fifty  and  sixty  years  ago. 

Lady  Hamilton  was  the  daughter  of  James  Stir- 
ling of  Keir,  and  wife  to  Sir  Hugh  Hamilton  of  Rose- 
hall,  a  man  of  large  estate  in  Lanarkshire.  If  I  mis- 
take not,  they  were  married  in  1746  or  1747,  when  the 
lady  was  under  thirty,  and  her  husband  a  middle- 
aged  man.  He  died  soon  after  she  had  brought  him 
a  daughter,  who,  to  her  mothers  great  sorrow,  died 
w^hen  eight  or  nine  years  of  age.     After  quitting  the 

^  About  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago,  a  shopkeeper  in  Stirling  that  had 
been  swindltd  out  of  goods  and  money  by  English  adventurers  who  pre- 
tended to  be  people  of  family,  said,  "  Filthy  cattle !  I  might  have  known  that 
rthe  was  little  worth  from  her  wearing  very  few  and  very  thin  petticoats." 
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family  seat,  Lady  Hamiltou  took  up  her  residence  in 
East  Lothian,  renting  the  house  and  enclosures  of 
Monkrigg,  within  a  few  miles  of  Haddington,  amidst 
her  friends  and  relations.  Thither  she  was  accom- 
panied by  her  brother  James,  a  sensible,  kind-hearte<l 
man,  somewhat  rough  in  his  speech  and  manners. 
After  remaining  some  years  in  Scotland,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  return  to  Jamaica,  where  he  died,  leav- 
ing a  great  property  to  his  brother  Archibald.  His 
sister  Magdalen  lived  also  much  witii  her  for  a  num- 
ber of  years/  than  whom  she  could  not  have  had  a 
more  agreeable,  better  informed  companion. 

Let  us  now  see  how  Lady  Hamilton  comported  her- 
self during  a  widowhood  of  more  than  half  a  centur}'. 
And  at  the  commencement  it  may  be  aflfirmcil  she 
acted  her  part  with  applause,  having  fine  talentA  for 
society,  which  turned  to  the  greater  account  that  her 
heart  was  generous  and  kind.  Hospitality  in  a  style 
somewhat  primeval  may  be  said  to  have  been  her 
ruling  passion.  To  that,  indeed,  she  had  l»een  ha- 
bituated from  her  early  years.  Notwithstanding  hi  r 
father's  attainder,  he  continued  to  be  eminently  hospi- 
table and  beneficent  During  the  ecli{i»e  of  the  family, 
he  resided  rocjstly  at  Calder,  where  he  was  much  re- 
spected and  beloved  by  his  neighbours.  After  ht-r 
marriage,  she  lived  handsomely  and  fully,  which  ac- 
corded with  her  own  diH[>offition,  and  waA  justified 
by  her  huMlmnd  s  fortune.     Of  cournc  she  saw  a  ^n»at 

*  MiM  MaftU)#Q  lirrd  mwch  for  armi  «*r  «jrht  ymn  at  (W^irr  with  Krr 
hrother  Willuun.  wbo  UmX  hk  tn%  hdy  to  th«  ytmr  1775,  •nd  m«rrw«l  th^ 
Mcuod  uD«  in  Max 
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deal  of  good  company,  her  house  being  one  of  the 
pleasantest  in  the  country.  Little  change  took  place 
as  long  as  her  daughter  lived ;  but  when  bereaved  of 
her,  and  circumscribed  in  her  income,  the  seeds  of 
the  social  virtues  were  too  deeply  implanted  in  her 
nature  to  be  eradicated  by  a  change  of  circumstances, 
to  which  she  accommodated  herself  with  great  dex- 
terity and  success.  For  a  number  of  years  her  house 
at  Monkrigg  was  the  seat  of  mirth  and  good  cheer, 
frequented  by  the  young  and  the  old,  the  gay  and 
the  grave,  whom  she  received  with  equal  grace  and 
kindness,  and  entertained  with  care  and  propriety.  To 
fastidiousness  and  forbidding  pride  she  was  an  utter 
stranger.  She  regarded  love  and  affection  among 
neighbours  and  relations  not  only  as  the  great  cor- 
dials of  life,  but  as  moral  virtues  which  it  is  every 
one's  interest  and  duty  to  practise.  Her  appearance 
was  all  along  pleasing  and  prepossessing.  As  she  had 
been  handsome  in  her  youth,  so  when  handsomeness 
and  beauty  had  fled,  she  continued  to  be  amiable  and 
lady-looking.  If  not  a  belles  letires  woman,  her  con- 
versation bespake  her  sound  understanding,  and  she 
had  a  vein  of  that  wit  and  pleasantry  for  which  some 
of  her  brothers  and  sisters  were  so  remarkable.  Mean- 
while sense  and  benignity  were  conspicuous  in  all  she 
said.  One  must  have  been  strangely  warped  with 
prejudice  and  affectation,  who  should  have  found 
fault  with  this  good  lady  for  speaking  her  native 
dialect  without  disguise,  or  for  her  partiality  to  old- 
fashioned  maxims   and   manners.     She  might  be  re- 
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garded  as  a  precious  relic  of  the  ladies  of  the  feudal 
times,  when  the  barons  were  actuatetl  by  the  spirit 
of  chivalry  which  served  to  soften  and  humanise  the 
manners  of  warriors.  It  behoved  in  thane  days  a 
baron's  lady  to  be  kind  and  dignified,  frank  and  con- 
ciliating, in  her  language  and  demeanour.  This  was 
the  way  to  increase  her  husband's  |>opularity  and  her 
own.  For  that  purpose  she  was  courteous  and  benefi- 
cent to  her  neighbours,  guests,  and  dependants, 
whom  she  entertained  in  her  hall  in  a  way  that 
gained  their  hearts.  In  that  date  of  society  hospi- 
tality was  sound  policy,  and  the  likeliest  way  to 
strengthen  one's  influence  and  power.  Long  after  the 
feudal  system  was  abased  and  proscribed  in  Scotland, 
feudal  notions  and  maxims  maintained  their  ground 
among  the  nobility  and  gentry.  And  I  need  hanlly 
add,  that  they  subsisted  in  Lady  Hamilton's  young 
days,  having  cost  her  father  very  dear. 

Meanwhile  this  good  lady  well  knew  that  tht-ro 
could  be  no  hospitality  without  good  and  plentiful 
cheer,  few  being  disposed  to  fare  like  hermits,  let 
the  conversation  be  never  so  gixxl.  As  she  was  never 
so  well  pleased  as  when  her  table  wiis  full,  she  tm)k 
care  to  gratify  the  palate  of  her  visitants.  In  this 
she  had  «)nly  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  the  revered  char- 
acters whom  she  knew  in  her  youth  and  prime.  Her 
provisions,  therefore,  were  always  of  the  l>est  kin<l?*, 
and  she  found  means  to  procure  them  on  ciisy  tcnns. 
Her  meat  was  well  drcsseii,  and  served  up  as  liecam** 
a  woman  of  fashion,  not  |>erha|m  in  the  newest  moile. 
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But  if  the  groundwork  of  her  domestic  economy  was 
Scottish,  she  had  too  much  good  sense  not  to  bor- 
row good  things  from  her  Southern  neighbours,  with- 
out being  a  servile  imitator,  or  undervaluing  her 
own  country.  In  fact,  her  table  was  less  antiquated 
and  primeval  than  her  language  and  notions,  to  which 
she  was  the  more  attached,  that  they  were  in  no 
repute  among  the  votaries  of  taste  and  fashion.  She 
adhered  all  along  to  the  style  of  receiving  company 
which  prevailed  in  her  happiest  days,  when  friends 
and  neighbours  and  relations  were  made  welcome, 
upon  very  short  intimation.  In  that,  however,  people 
were  guided  by  common-sensie  and  circumstances.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  she  should  reprobate  that  part  of 
the  new  code  of  manners  which  teaches  people,  more 
fastidious  than  wise  or  provident,  to  look  coldly  upon 
connections  and  neighbours  who  had  been  regarded 
as  hereditary  friends,  in  consequence  of  a  reciproca- 
tion of  good  offices.  She  foretold,  without  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  that  the  dropping  one's  natural  connections, 
and  taking  up  with  those  whose  greatest  merit  was 
their  wealth,  would,  if  carried  very  far,  give  a  mortal 
stab  to  social  intercourse,  and  lead  to  something  like 
a  new  date  of  society.  She  indeed  lived  long  enough 
to  be  sensible  that  the  finical  selection,  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  the  curtailing  the  number  of  guests, 
had  not  contributed  to  make  families  more  easy  and 
independent  than  their  predecessors,  who  would  have, 
and  have  regarded  it  as  a  species  of  high  treason 
against  society  and  good-neighbourhood.    Among  new 
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modes  and  maxims  may  be  enumerated  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  scale  of  expense,  which  cut  the  deeper, 
that  as  it  was  not  sanctioned  by  precedents,  none 
could  tell  where  or  when  it  would  stop. 

It  is  therefore  little  surprising  that  for  a  number 
of  years  Lady  Hamilton  should  have  been  one  of 
the  most  popular  characters  of  her  time.  One  never 
entered  her  house  but  with  pleasure,  or  quitted  it 
without  regret.  Had  her  fare  been  plainer  than  it 
was,  her  courtesy  and  good-humour  would  have  given 
it  a  relish  which  the  banquets  of  lords  and  nabobs 
often  want  I  am  sensible  it  is  diflScult  to  find  lan- 
guage and  colouring  to  appreciate  the  hospitality 
of  coeval  worthies,  which  is  not  precisely  the  same 
in  all  things.  Though  I  never  visited  her  at  Monk- 
rigg,  I  have  reason  to  think  the  outlines  of  the  sketch 
tolerably  correct,  my  information  being  derived  from 
people  who  lived  long  with  her  upon  an  intimate  foot- 
ing, and  always  spoke  of  her  social  hour  with  a 
warmth  and  a  reverence  which  said  much  for  her  and 
themselves. 

It  will  naturally  be  in(}uired  whether  the  lady  had 
an  income  that  warranted  her  keeping  what  would 
now  be  esteemed  open  house,  in  an  expensive  coun- 
try not  far  from  Edinburgh.  The  reader,  if  ycmng, 
and  perfectly  modem  in  her  view8,  will  be  astouihhed 
to  hear  that  her  chief  reliance  for  a  numlnT  of  years 
was  uj)on  her  jointure,  which  did  not  exceed  £300 
per  anuum.  Tliat  was  much  too  Bmall  for  her  hus- 
band s  great  estate ;  but  her   brother  John,  who  ad- 
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justed  her  contract  of  marriage,  was  entirely  satisfied 
with  that  sum.  In  the  last  age  it  was  not  the  fashion 
to  make  very  liberal  provisions  for  brides.  Be  tiiat 
as  it  may,  Sir  Hugh  ought,  when  he  found  himself 
declining,  to  have  given  her  an  additional  provision  : 
the  rather  that,  in  case  of  her  daughter's  decease^ 
her  estates  would  go  to  distant  relations.  As  long 
as  James  lived  in  the  family  with  her,  he  made  her 
a  handsome  allowance,  and  she  got  a  share  of  her 
elder  brother's  executry,  which  exceeded  £10,000 
sterling.  And  two  of  her  brothers  in  Jamaica  left 
her  legacies ;  but  these,  owing  to  the  embarrassment 
of  their  affairs,  she  did  not  receive  till  late  in  life. 

In  fact  this  excellent  woman  owed  the  figure  she 
made  in  life  to  her  grafting  hospitality  on  rigid  econ- 
omy, and  that  exemplary  management  which  seeks 
to  save,  that  there  may  be  the  more  to  spend  or 
give  away.  It  is  a  trite  observation,  but  a  just  one, 
that  good  frequently  has  resulted  from  seeming  evil. 
For  her  skill  in  household  management  she  was  pro- 
bably indebted  to  the  straitened  state  of  her  father's 
circumstances,  and  to  the  number  of  his  children. 
Without  strict  frugality,  and  unceasing  attention  to 
little  matters,  he  and  his  lady  could  not  have  enter- 
tained so  many  company  at  Calder  as  they  did,  while 
the  family  was  eclipsed.  There  she  acquired  at  an 
early  period  that  knowledge  in  the  mysteries  of  econo- 
mics, which  stood  her  in  much  stead,  both  in  her 
married  and  widowed  state.  *'  Nescis,"  says  an  ancient 
sage,  ''quantum    vectigal    sit  parsimonia."      But   so 
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much  has  been  said  of  it  in  some  of  the  preceding 
sketches,  that  it  is  needless  to  enlarge  upon  that  topic. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  with  a  very  moderate  income, 
Lady  Hamilton  compassed  things  which  opulence  and 
greatness  frequently  miss.  For  she  was  eminently 
hospitable  and  beneficent,  without  forfeiting  her  inde- 
pendence. This  was  owing  to  her  steady  adherence 
to  a  few  plain  maxims,  founded  on  common-sense, 
that  require  to  be  accommodated  to  time  and  place. 
While  living  a  rational  respectable  life,  she  used  to 
spend  a  gooil  part  of  the  year  with  her  relations  and 
ftiends  in  the  country,  to  whom  her  company  wan 
highly  acceptable.  As  Christmas  was  a  season  of 
devotion  and  innrK'cnt  festivity  with  the  members  of 
her  Church,  she  had  always  a  {mrty  either  at  home 
or  at  the  house  of  Kome  of  her  friends.  On  thai^e 
occasions  she  was  cheerful  without  levity,  and  dig- 
nified without  being  dainty  or  supercilious.  I  met 
with  her  re{>eatedly  at  these  high  times  at  Keir  or 
Cardrass,  where  she  ap|»eare<l  to  great  advantage.  I 
took  the  more  pleasure  in  her  company  that  by  this 
time  a  Scotswoman  of  the  old  school  was  a  sight 
hanlly  to  be  seen.  On  thorn*  occasions,  when  in  high 
glee  and  fond  of  the  party,  she  usc^l  ujK>n  entreaty 
to  sing  with  great  spirit  and  humour,  in  a  way  that 
wouM  have   iK'come  a  baron's  lady  of  the  la^t  agr.* 

*  In  17>«7>A  u  CAnlMvw,  towwtU  the  efKl  of  the  New  Ytmr.  the  ir.««I  laiiv 
itM  rr>|ur«itrai  u*  joire  t*tur  of  her  faviitarite  •'•OK*.     A  motiou  «»#  luaiic  th*t 
ju*tit-ra  «>f  |4^Mi<>  mtn\  ffht^n  •h«>ttM  l«  cmMulerrvl  m  dci  imrX  «»f  tl»e  o •».!>*}.} 
She  cittitplird.  ati<l  riitertMoed  us  with  a  Ml  uf  |HJt|pMait  mtog;  ••»a»e  \,l  «hi.  U 
1  had  ttever  heard  aud  «m  out  r^rj  hktlj  to  hear  ^«io. 
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It  may  be  well  thought  that  by  that  time  she  had 
little  taste  for  amatory  songs  connected  with  our 
national  melodies,  of  which  she  had  been  once  exceed- 
ingly fond  in  her  younger  years.  Her  songs,  there- 
fore, were  mostly  political,  breathing  much  of  the  spirit 
of  1745-46,  when  party  ran  very  high.  If  the  words 
sometimes  bordered  upon  treason,  or  lampooned  char- 
acters that  had  deserved  well  of  their  country,  the 
keenest  Whig,  at  the  distance  of  more  than  forty 
years,  could  not  but  be  diverted  with  the  squibs  of 
wit  and  humour  which  had  served  to  reconcile  a 
respectable  party  to  defeat  and  abasement.  On  such 
occasions  recourse  is  had  to  satire,  which,  when  seasoned 
with  keen  irony,  aflFords  entertainment.  If  these  com- 
positions sometimes  betoken  a  bad  spirit,  they  remind 
one  of  Priam's  javelin,  hurled  with  a  feeble  unavailing 
hand.  It  was,  however,  very  seldom,  and  in  com- 
panies much  to  her  taste,  that  she  brought  forward 
those  relics  of  party ;  for  she  was  too  well  bred  and 
discreet  to  introduce  them  in  mixed  companies,  where 
they  might  give  olSfence,  and  could  make  no  proselytes. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  she  was  all  along  warmly 
attached  to  the  abdicated  family,  and  to  Episcopacy. 
Nothing  in  her  declining  years  gave  her  more  con- 
cern, or  excited  so  much  of  her  indignation,  as  to  find 
the  laity  or  clergy  of  her  communion  giving  up  or 
explaining  away  their  principles,  without  having  an 
adequate  object.  In  not  paying  court  to  the  powers 
that  he,  and  adhering  pertinaciously  to  the  shibboleth 
that   had  cost   her  family  or  allies  very  dear,  this 
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venerable  matron  acted  a  consistent  part ;  for  in 
truth  she  had  nothing  to  hope,  and  as  little  to  fear, 
from  her  rulers.  One  cannot  help  respecting  and 
applauding  a  person  that  acts  steadily  and  consci- 
entiously. 

It  was  a  great  mortification  to  her  to  be  obliged 
to  quit  Monkrigg,  as  she  was  fond  of  the  place  and 
neighbourhood.  But  the  estate  having  been  sold, 
the  purchasers  found  it  expedient  to  dwell  in  the 
house.  Not  being  able  to  get  another  house  in  the 
country  that  would  accommodate  her,  she  resolved 
to  take  up  her  abode  in  Edinburgh,  though  that  wa.s 
to  her  a  very  new  and  untried  scene.  Being  a  measure 
rather  of  necessity  than  of  choice,  she  submitted  with 
a  good  grace  to  the  inconvenience  and  fatigue  of  a 
removal  at  a  late  period  of  life.  She  purchased  a 
good  house  in  Buccleuch  Place,  and  was  soon  recon- 
ciled to  her  new  habitation,  and  to  something  like  a 
novel  state  of  society.  In  that  town  she  had  troops 
of  friends,  who  paid  her  much  attention,  wishing  !<> 
render  her  evening  of  life  serene  and  comfortable. 
That  was  the  more  practicable  that  when  she  left 
Monkrigg  little  change  took  place  in  her  manners  and 
maxims.  As  long  as  she  enjoyed  tolerable  health  and 
spirits,  her  favourite  luxury  was  to  entertain  her 
friends  and  relations  in  her  accustome<I  style.  Her 
parties  at  dinner  and  supper  were  easy  and  natural. 
verv  different  from  the  modish  ones,  where  there  were 
o(Un\  more  splendour  and  fulness  than  mirth  and 
good   conversation.      She  certainly  lived  at  a  con- 
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siderable  expense,  as  she  saw  much  company  in  an 
unceremonious  style. ^  Meanwhile  her  matters  were 
well  arranged,  and  went  on  like  clockwork.  She 
either  sent  to  invite  her  friends  to  eat  with  her,  or, 
if  they  called  in  a  morning,  asked  them  to  dine  with 
her  that  day  or  the  next.  As  long  as  she  retained 
her  faculties,  nothing  could  be  more  gratifying  to  a 
sentimental  guest  that  wished  "  to  catch  the  manners 
as  they  rose,"  than  this  lady's  plain  plentiful  meals, 
given  with  all  the  heartiness  and  freedom  of  the 
former  generation.  One  often  met  with  people  worth 
conversing  with,  and  the  manners  of  their  hostess 
were  calculated  to  banish  stiffness  and  ceremony,  and 
to  make  people  think  themselves  at  home.  In  short, 
whether  in  town  or  country.  Lady  Hamilton  made  a 
very  respectable  figure  at  the  head  of  her  table. 

The  death  of  her  sister  Magdalen  was  a  severe 
blow  to  that  good  lady.  The  former  was  a  woman 
of  excellent  understanding  and  very  amiable  disposi- 
tions. She  had  a  happy  intuition  into  character,  and 
a  strain  of  humour  very  much  her  own.  Though  the 
two  sisters  were  not  precisely  the  same,  yet,  like 
different  keys  in  music,  they  served  to  enliven  or 
diversify  the  intellectual  concert.  By  that  time,  how- 
ever, Lady  Hamilton's  feelings  were  much  blunted  by 
age  or  infirmities.  Yet  while  gradually  declining, 
she  retained  her  philanthropy  when  she  could  hardly 

^  I  forget  whether  she  kept  her  carriage  at  Edinburgh  or  hired  horses  as 
.she  wanted  them.  At  Monkrigg  she  all  along  kept  one,  the  enclosures  afiford- 
ing  her  provender  for  her  horses. 

VOL.  II.  K 
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see  or  bear.  Nay,  her  speech  was  at  last  only  intel- 
ligible to  the  female  friend  that  lived  with  her. 
When  interpreted,  it  commonly  import^xl  an  invita- 
tion to  eat  or  drink.  For  some  years  she  wad  no 
more  than  a  venerable  wreck ;  but  that  is  to  be  ex- 
pected when  people  approach  their  eightieth  year. 
At  length,  in  October  1802,  this  excellent  woman 
was  gathered  to  her  fathers,  like  ripe  corn  in  its 
season,  having  had  repeated  shocks  of  the  palsy — a 
disease  which  had  proved  fatal  to  others  of  her 
family.  She  survived  all  her  brothers  and  sisters, 
amounting  to  twenty-three,  great  part  of  whom  lived 
to  be  men  and  women.  It  was  a  severe  tax  on  this 
good  lady  to  see  them  drop  off  one  by  one  before 
her. 

To  conclude  r  if  from  principle  and  habit  she  had 
made  parsimony  and  bene6cence  go  hand  in  han<i. 
be  it  recorded  to  her  honour  that  she  never  carrird 
one  or  the  other  too  far.  While  she  prized  inde- 
pendence, she  scorned  to  hoard  money.  Neitht-r  oM 
age  nor  infirmities  could  contract  her  heart,  for  in 
the  penult  year  of  her  life  she  gave  a  grand-nejthew 
setting  out  for  the  East  Indies  a  present  of  £.><>< ) 
sterling.  And,  strange  to  tell,  the  nephew  whom  sh<* 
made  her  heir  got  fully  £1000  sterling  by  the  sue- 
cession.  Her  story  reminds  one  of  the  widow's  cru-«- 
that  never  failed. 

Lady  Sarah  Bruce  deserves  to  be  comniomorat«il 
in  a  work  which  professes  to  record  the  antiquities  of 
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manners,  as  she  lived  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  women 
of  quality  in  the  three  kingdoms  :  she  retained  to  the 
last  her  faculties  and  sprightliness.  With  her,  and 
the  persons  she  liked  best,  did  I  pass  many  happy 
days.  Her  story  is,  of  all  the  worthies  whom  I  have 
attempted  to  delineate,  the  least  striking  or  diver- 
sified. It  is,  however,  a  pleasing  view  of  still  life. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Kincardine, 
who  in  1699  married  at  London,  when  a  second 
brother,  Miss  Pauncefote,  a  lady  of  good  family,  by 
whom  he  had  a  number  of  children.^  If  I  mistake 
not.  Lady  Sarah  was  born  in  the  last  year  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  remained  in  England  till 
she  was  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old.  After  her 
father  became  Earl  she  lived  in  family  with  him  at 
Broomhall.  The  late  Mrs  Abercromby,  who  met  with 
her  soon  after  she  arrived  in  Scotland,  told  me  that 
she  was  at  that  time  a  handsome  woman,  much 
admired.  Upon  the  death  of  her  father,  she  and  the 
Countess-Dowager  removed  to  Torryburn,  where  they 
lived  very  comfortably  for  a  number  of  years.^     There, 

^  Lady  Christina  Erskine  gave  me  a  copy  of  her  grandmother's  letter  on  her 
marriage  to  her  mother-in-law,  the  lady  of  Sir  Alexander  Bruce,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Kincardine;  which  does  honour  to  the  head  and  heart  of  the  writer. 

*•  March  9, 1699. 

"  Madam, — Since  the  providence  of  God  hath  brought  me  into  a  near 
relation  to  your  ladyship,  whose  character,  as  it  is  honourable,  so  it  is  eminent 
for  everything  that  is  excellent.  As  I  claim  the  privilege  of  having  the 
honour  of  such  an  alliance,  I  presume,  madam,  to  beg  the  favour  of  your 
bles-sing  and  prayers,  believing  myself  under  the  same  obligation  of  duty  to 
your  ladyship  as  to  my  own  mother.  As  I  esteem  it  my  highest  honour,  so  I 
shall  make  it  my  utmost  endeavour,  to  approve  myself,  madam,  your  obedient 
daughter  and  most  humble  servant,  Kachel  Bruce." 

-  James  Spittal  of  Leuchal,  an  elegant- mannered  man  and  a  great  traveller. 
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about  1754  or  1755,  the  latter  died  in  advanced  age. 
I  can  give  no  account  of  Lady  Sarah  for  a  number 
of  years.  Suffice  it  to  say,  much  of  her  time  was 
spent  with  her  sister-in-law,  the  Countess  of  Kin- 
cardine, or  with  her  sister.  Lady  Rachel  Lundiu. 
It  is  the  less  necessary  to  enter  into  particulars,  that 
I  was  not  acquainted  with  her  till  she  approaches  1 
to  sixty ;  but  for  more  than  thirty  years  I  had  fn- 
quent  occasion  to  converse  with  her  at  Edinburgh, 
or  in  the  houses  of  our  common  friends.  From  the 
time  I  first  knew  her  till  the  close  of  her  very  lon«r, 
and  on  the  whole  pleasant  life,  she  was  acute,  lively, 
and  well  bred  If  her  conversation  was  seldom  bril- 
liant or  original,  it  was  often  interesting,  always 
dignified,  and  becoming  her  rank  and  years.  As  mIh^ 
had  long  consorted  with  {>eople  of  fashion,  she  was 
no  stranger  to  what  was  going  on  in  the  gay  or 
literary  world.  In  her  younger  years,  under  hw 
mother's  direction,  she  had  read  more  than  wa.s  com 
mon  in  those  days  ;  but  she  made  no  parade  of  her 
knowledge  and  taste.  When  an  octogenarian,  h*  r 
memory  and  judgment  continued  unimpaired.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  she  should  all  along  retail  with 
great  spirit  and  naivete  short  interesting  scrai».s  of  tli*- 
history  of  private  life,  which,  as  they  came  in  natu 
rally, pleased  all  that  heard  them.  She  wait,  howcvtr, 
no  story-teller,  or  disposed  to  be  elo<iuent  in  h(*r  t  ilk, 


UMd  to  Mjr  thu  hm  iMVtr  adairHi  %hm  RofUtb  UmctiaK*  »»  much  m  »bm  ho 
h««rd  it  •{Mjk«o  bjr  old  L^j  KtocttrdisML  Hi*  own  Scotch  vm  the  butcuAa?* 
*ji  ft  acboUr  in  th$  ftnt  pMt  oi  iIm  «ifteMoUi  muturj  bjr  Ant  rmu  fi«M|4«. 
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which  last  she  thought  ill-breeding.  Neither  did  she, 
like  many  persons  past  their  prime,  find  fault  with 
the  times,  or,  what  is  considered  as  tantamount,  give 
a  decided  preference  to  those  that  were  past.  On  the 
contrary,  she  seemed  perfectly  reconciled  to  the  modes 
and  manners  which  had  been  introduced  into  Scotland 
within  her  own  remembrance.  She  always  saw  things 
in  the  fairest  point  of  life ;  and  she  had  great  allow- 
ances to  make  for  youth  and  gaiety,  and  had  no 
objection  to  a  degree  of  frolic  and  merriment  when 
kept  within  bounds.  Indeed,  her  conversation  never 
savoured  of  the  old  woman,  her  views  and  notions 
being  quite  modern  and  liberal,  befitting  a  person  in 
the  prime  of  life  whose  afifections  were  warm.  Though 
steady  in  her  religious  and  political  opinions,  she  did 
not  obtrude  them  in  company,  being  aware  that  these 
topics  were  apt  to  engender  strife  and  bad  humour. 
If  sometimes  keen  and  ardent  in  her  remarks,^  few 
people  were  more  free  from  peevishness  and  fretful- 
ness,  for  she  never  allowed  little  things  to  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  her  mind.  In  a  word,  this  good  lady 
was  one  that  added  a  great  deal  to  society,  without 
taking  aught  from  it,  being  a  safe  companion  and  an 
easy  friend. 

^  A  minister  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  whose  welfare  she  was  much  inter- 
ested, called  a  meeting  of  friends  to  discuss  the  question  whether  his  only  son 
nhould  be  a  clergyman  or  manufacturer.  The  father  and  son  were  of  opposite 
sentiments.  At  last  the  former  said,  with  some  emotion,  "But  who  will, 
after  I  am  gone,  take  the  charge  of  my  MSS.  on  the  fathers,  which  have 
employed  so  much  of  my  time?"  "Singe  hens  with  them,  Mr  Thomas,*' 
&aid  Lady  Sar^i,  with  great  keenness,  "  and  let  your  son  follow  his  own 
inclination."     The  young  man  was  gratified  in  that  matter. 
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I  am  perfectly  persuaded  that  the  benignity  and 
evenness  of  her  temper,  conjoined  with  constitutional 
or  hereditary  good-nature,  contributed  to  prolong  her 
life  beyond  the  ordinary  bounds.  It  is  true  she  had 
no  domestic  cares  and  grievances  to  ruflSe  or  agitate 
her  mind,  seeing  she  never  had  a  house  of  her  own. 
Having  no  part  to  act,  no  pressures  to  guard  against, 
she  had  only  to  conform  to  the  humours  of  the 
families  in  which  she  lived,  and  in  situations  abun- 
dantly delicate,  she  conducted  herself  with  that 
discretion  which  good  sense  points  out.  It  was  her 
good  fortune  for  many  years  to  enjoy  uninterrupteil 
health.  Meanwhile  she  ate  heartily,  and  seemed  to 
set  old  age  at  defiance.  Nor  was  that  the  effect  of 
regimen  and  care,  for  she  exposed  herself  to  coM. 
When  reprehended  for  eating  things  not  good  for  her, 
she  said  that  old  as  she  was  she  hardly  knew  she 
had  a  stomach,  for  she  and  it  agreed  passing  wtll. 
"  Indeed,"  added  she,  *'  were  it  not  for  the  sight  of 
my  wrinkled  face  which  I  behold  in  the  glass  in  the 
morning,  I  should  hardly  think  I  was  old.  For  that 
reason,  however,  I  am  less  fond  of  contemplating  my 
sweet  person  in  the  mirror  than  I  was  fifty  years 
ago,  when  I  could  hardly  be  persuaded  that  age  aii<I 
wrinkles  would  ever  overtake  uie.'* 

It  would  serve  no  pur|H>.ie  to  write  annals  of  thin 
venerable  lady's  evening  of  life,  which  was  steady  and 
serene,  unmarked  by  vicissitudes  or  alarms. 

Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  for  more  than  thirty  years 
she  formed  part  of  the  Lundin  or  Perth  family,  in 
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whose  fortune,  good  and  bad,  she  took  a  warm  concern. 
And  therefore,  in  all  her  peregrinations  to  this  coun- 
try, for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  of  her  life,  she 
was  accompanied  by  her  niece,  Lady  Rachel  Drum- 
mond ;  and  as  they  were  seldom  seen  separate,  they 
never  appeared  to  more  advantage  than  in  each 
other's  company;  for  though  great  friends,  nothing 
could  be  more  defameless  than  their  manners  and 
style  of  conversation.  That,  however,  will  appear 
more  clearly  in  a  sketch  of  the  niece,  who  was  a 
strongly  marked  and  withal  meritorious  character, 
such  as  is  seldom  to  be  seen  in  common  life.  Tended 
by  her,  and  gratified  with  her  discourse,  did  Lady 
Sarah  at  last  sleep  the  sleep  of  death  at  Stobhall 
in  the  end  of  June  1795,  in  the  ninety-fifth  or  ninety- 
sixth  year  of  her  age.  She  died  rather  of  a  failure  of 
nature  than  of  sickness  or  disease — one  of  the  few 
instances  of  a  comfortable,  dignified  old  age.  She 
was,  therefore,  one  of  those  that  were  to  be  regretted 
rather  than  lamented. 

Lady  Rachel  Drummond  was  the  daughter  of 
James  Lundin  of  Lundin,  who,  upon  the  death  of 
Lords  John  and  Edward  Drummond,  assumed  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Perth.  Though  he  has  been  dead 
twenty-five  years,  it  will  be  impossible  to  describe 
his  daughter  without  giving  a  slight  sketch  of  him. 
It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  her  virtues  and  good 
qualities  were  her  own,  whilst  her  faiths  and  pecu- 
liarities were  either  to  be  referred  to  him,  or  to  her 
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education.  He  was  the  p^ndson  of  the  first  Earl 
of  Melfort  by  bis  first  wife,  Sophia  Lundin,  tbc 
heiress  of  the  family  of  Lundin.  Being  a  second 
brother,  without  fortune,  he  was  bred  a  wTiter  at 
Edinburgh,  but  on  the  death  of  the  eldest  he  suc- 
ceeded to  a  fair  estate.  Being  much  at  his  ease  and 
a  handsome  man,  not  arrived  at  his  prime,  he  lived 
in  a  great  style,  and  mixed  with  the  fashionable 
world,  setting  up  a  handsome  equipage.  Not  long 
after  he  married  I^y  Rachel  Bruce,  who  inherited 
the  worth  and  sweet  dispositions  of  her  family,  with 
whom  he  lived  happily  for  a  number  of  years.  After 
his  marriage  it  is  agreed  that  Lundin  lived  for  a  brace 
of  years  in  a  verj'  extravagant  style,  without  paying 
proper  attention  to  his  affairs,  or  setting  bounds  to 
luxury  and  {Kjmp,  which  last  he  connected  with  the 
dignity  of  his  family,  which  was  no  less  ancient  than 
considerable,  little  inferior,  in  his  estimation  at  that 
time,  to  the  family  of  Perth  save  in  rank  and  titles. 
A  man  who  gives  free  t^cope  to  phow  and  expenf^e 
makes  no  bowels  of  running  in  debt,  looking  u[K)n 
economy  and  attention  to  probable  considerations  as 
plebeian  and  below  his  notice.  It  re<juired,  however, 
a  considerable  while  before  the  effects  of  his  miscon- 
duct became  apparent.  Meanwhile  he  made  a  ver}* 
respectable  figure  as  a  countr}*  gentleman.  I^sides 
the  advantage  of  a  good  person  and  address,  he  wa^s 
a  man  of  parts  and  information.  If  haughty  and 
headstrong  in  his  conduct,  he  had  an  exuberant  share 
of  wit  and  fancy,  which  rendered  him  a  delightful 
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companion,  giving  an  additional  relish  to  his  viands 
and  liquors,  which  were  of  the  best.  And  therefore 
at  the  head  of  his  table  he  was  much  liked  if  not 
admired.  There  are,  however,  people  that  never  say 
a  foolish  thing  and  yet  do  not  act  wisely.  In  truth, 
he  was  in  every  part  of  his  life  actuated  by  passion 
or  caprice ;  and  with  him  prejudices,  although  old  or 
rashly  taken  up,  were  cherished  as  principles  or  self- 
evident  positions.  Here  it  is  proper  to  observe  that, 
though  originally  a  zealous  Whig,  he  thought  proper 
after  his  marriage  to  become  a  Jacobite,  with  all  the 
zeal  of  a  new  convert.  It  is  impossible  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time  to  say  what  were  his  views  and  motives; 
but  surely  it  did  not  promote  the  interest  or  grandeur 
of  his  family,  which  he  had  always  much  at  heart. 
Perhaps  it  induced  the  Duke  of  Perth  a  little  before 
the  Rebellion  to  settle  his  estate  on  the  Lundin  family 
as  his  next  heirs ;  ^  but  Lundin's  claim  was  rejected, 
to  his  great  mortification. 

In  the  meantime,  his  heedlessness  and  profusion 
involved  him  in  difficulties  which  would  have  broke 
most  other  people's  heart;  but  so  lofty  were  his 
pretensions,  and  so  exuberant  his  hopes,  that  he  did 
not  lower  his  tone  when  his  fortune  was  declining 
apace.  As  he  lived  in  a  cheap  and  plentiful  country, 
and  his  household  matters  were  well  conducted,  he 
still  continued  to  see  much  company  upon  an  easy 
footing,  whilst  everything  he  did  or  said  tended  to 

^  Lord  John  Drummond,  who  managed  the  family  affairs  in  the  Duke's 
minority,  used  to  call  Lundin  "  the  Protestant  heir,"  by  way  of  derision. 
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raise  his  own  dignity  and  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
all  that  approached  him.  That,  however,  he  some- 
times carried  too  far.  The  lustre  of  ancestry  is  at 
best  a  borrowed  light,  which  attracts  little  reverence 
unless  it  be  accompanied  with  personal  merit  or  much 
opulence.  The  bulk  of  men  are  therefore  dispose<l  to 
thwart  the  claims  of  the  proud  and  vainglorious, 
when  brought  forward  unreasonably  or  urge<l  as 
matter  of  right.  Nevertheless,  for  a  number  of  years 
this  gentleman  kept  up  the  part  of  the  German 
prince,  his  house  having  the  air  of  a  court  in  minia- 
ture. Ever}'  day  before  dinner  he  appeared  in  full 
dress,  expecting  the  same  thing  from  his  guests  aud 
inmates.  To  all  of  them  he  gave  an  audience  in  his 
turn,  as  if  it  had  been  a  levee.  If  these  things  gave 
|)eople  disgust,  no  sooner  was  the  ice  of  crt*remony 
thawed  than  he  gave  full  scope  to  his  wit  and  fan*  v. 
which  were  exul^erant  and  luxuriant  when  he  like<l 
the  company.  It  may  well  be  thought  he  wa.s  nevi-r 
less  pleased  than  when  he  entered  into  politics,  or  fell 
foul  of  persons  who  he  thought  had  injured  him  or 
his  family.  In  those  cases  he  set  no  bound  to  his 
satire  and  irony,  which  were  keen  and  cutting  ;  and 
it  was  not  in  his  favour  that  they  were  often  carried 
away  and  reiKuited  as  epigrammatical  sallies.'     It  i^ 


I  Hi«  AtUrhnient  to  |uiu  wm  at  iti^t  TrtiUI.     On  \triug  ftak^l  «h«t  ).*> 
whm  Ku»ir*l  tuiUi,  Ik  anawrrtol,  **  lo  ditinK  tihftt  Kidk  <«c<>rK«'  oculil  u  '%  »\  * 
\\t  .  Ill  tiiAktnif  a  Ki-i*tlub  |irrr  t»o  hu  MUte  "     Hr  r4ille«l  .^tMi^on  »    i -. 
/«■*'..».  ^h'-.  t^iTiu*^  h*  tiuiipd  itftitu*  t«>  \nitk,  o»i}«lrtiiiK<il  that  •j*«-ir-i  -.f  %.  r 
h\  th^  luiup.     Ilowevvr,  cither  a  xtrj  pmA  iht  a  vrry  Imm)  |>uu  o>titnhutr«  »t 
tui.r*  t"  I  u;  c^rciu^j'bi'^ua  o>iu|iasij  into  f«Mil  butu*>ur. 
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not  necessary  to  trace  his  progress   minutely.     He 
had   a  number  of  friends,  warmly  attached  to  his 
family,  that  were  willing  and  able  to  have  saved  him 
in  the  first  stages  of  his  embarrassments ;  but  he  was 
too  high-minded  and  obstinate  to  adopt  any  practi- 
cable plan,  for  he  insisted  on  retaining  the  power  of 
management,  which  put  an  end  to  those  conferences, 
and  made  his  best  friends  leave  him  to  himself.     In 
order  to  lighten  his  burdens,  he  sold  a  considerable 
part  of  his  estate,  which,  to  his  great  mortification, 
was  purchased  by  people  whom  he  did  not  love  or 
respect.     Ere  long  he  found  himself  more  straitened 
than  ever.     In  those  circumstances  he  did  what  is 
too  often  done — namely,  he  attempted  to  involve  his 
best  friends,  which  was  injuring  them  without  bene- 
fiting him.     He  seemed  to  think  that  in  taking  that 
step  they  did  what  was  their  duty  and  their  honour. 
Things  at  last  came  to  that  pass,  that  the  residue  of 
the  estate  must  be  sold.     Had  that  been  done  in  time, 
he  might  have  had  a  handsome  reversion ;  but  that 
measure  he   opposed  with  no    small   ingenuity  and 
address  to  the  very  last,  throwing  every  obstacle  in 
the  way.     And  when  it  was  bought  at  the  sale  by 
Mr  David  Erskine,  who  wished  to  serve  the  Elgin 
family,  nothing  could  exceed  the  anger  of  this  gentle- 
man,  who  some  years  before  had,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  those  that  wished  well  to  his  family,  taken 
up  the  title  of  Earl  of  Perth.     When  forced  to  leave 
Lundin,  of  which  he  was  passionately  fond,  the  Com- 
missioners of  Annexed  Estates  allowed  him  to  take  up 
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his  residence  at  Stobhall,  the  jointure-house  of  the 
Duchess-Dowager  of  Perth,  who  was  hitely  dead.  At 
that  place  he  lived  till  his  demise,  which  took  place 
in  summer,  1779.  There,  by  all  accounts,  he  did 
not  drop  his  stateliness  and  crotchets,  which  he  all 
along  laboured  to  instil  into  his  family.  However 
unfortunate  in  his  management  and  conduct  he  might 
have  been,  he  had  from  finit  to  last  a  plausibility  in 
his  talk,  and  powers  of  persuasion,  which  were  not 
easily  withstood  by  such  as  were  much  in  his  com- 
pany. Perhaps  no  man  ever  possessed  greater  |)owers 
of  self'-delusion  ;  and  his  excessive  vanity  could  make 
him  swallow  anything,  however  gross.*    What  wonder, 

'  The  mimmer  befure  the  Ute  I^inl  Klxin  »et  «>ut  «>n  hU  trmvebi,  he  mhI 
Lundiu  made  ft  t»ur  U*  tlte  north  of  ScotUml.  At  Kl>nn  tliey  ^frf  iiuk1« 
burgheni.  aud  hfttitUoinelj  ent4^t*ine(l  hy  the  tu«»i;iotnkt«^.  «h<>  «<*re  i-hArmetl 
with  LuiHlin't  wit  ami  el«ii|uefice.  Having  aat  rerr  Utr,  thr  l*n'«i*t  •m*\.  )•> 
way  of  coin|>UiDeDt,  that  hi^  lcni»hi|i  wa«  tot«t  f<irtunatr  in  having  *:uh  am 
•cconi|>li«be«l  g«ivem«>r.  At  thi*  tl»e  utlier  fireil,  aayinK  ^i^h  ^r^'at  in-liifii* 
tioo,  **(«uTenH>r,  sir!  I  «oul<l  have  \ou  know  titat  I  r«'|>r<'M*iit  t«>  li.  r«* 
iDdoot  and  greater  familiea  than  Uim  KinUhi|i*«,  wbiin  1  a(x>.in|4U)>  a-  n>\ 
ally  and  pupil." 

At  tlie  funeral  of  the  CouotNw-Iiowager  «»f  Kiocanltne.  who  *\itt\  mt  T  -try  • 
bom,  Lundin  proMded,  Lonl  Elgin  >^ing  abriad.  After  the  intrntirnt  tl.r'«< 
waa  a  great  dinner,  nuroeniuiily  attftxic*!  Ky  the  relati«ifit  and  (-••nnr«i-ti<>n>  f 
the  family.  Among  them  wa*  the  latr  Patrick  Eilni*>n*t«>une  of  Nrmt>  n 
wbone  (MiUtical  ■entimenta  were  the  same  with  th<«e  of  hi*  entrrtaiurr-. 
Keithcr  of  them  had  any  d<»ubC of  a  «|iMNly  r«at*»rati<in,  whith  viouhl  aMurr<t!) 
make  Lundin  a  great  man.  Newtim.  wh«iae  wit  and  in»ny  wa«  atrtjmlAnt'.T 
coarve,  told  Lundin  that  he  had  a  Umtn  f  *  rMiuiMt  *4  hico.  *'  When  ><*u.  »tr. 
•hall  in  g«Hid  time  be  made  l»rd  Chancellor  of  Hrtftlaml.  1  If  •!«  to  IkAie  tK.«> 
h«in«»ur  of  lieing  your  puiie  )>aaifi."  To  thi«  a  full  iwrnt  wim  gi««-».  «if)) 
an  eulogiura  on  Newt<io*»  kiyalty  and  eufl^rtag*  in  the  cause.  A  «hil«*  hUfr. 
when  in  high  glee,  the  latter  making  up  a  talile'na|4in  in  tii^  f'^rui  "i  » 
Hhlion.  put  it  am«a  Lundin**  l«reaat,  Mjring  he  tns*tr«l  it  wa*  •tily  a  |-rr 
ludr  V»  the  (2arter.  The  onopany  stared,  and  were  afraid  •*f  a  «|uarTel.  I't  it 
wa*  e^tdrut  Newtiio  wa*  |4aying  tm  him.  In*tea«l  t4  l<eing  offetnlr*!.  tie 
lattrr  att»iide«l  tlie  ttranger  ta  hit  badrxAjm  with  great  c^<urte«y  ;  aiMl  nnt 
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then,  that  he  should  not  make  that  figure  in  the 
drama  of  life  which  his  talents  and  advantages  en- 
titled him  to  have  done !  He  may  be  regarded  as 
a  rural  Lord  Bristol,  as  that  eccentric  nobleman  is 
painted  by  the  masterly  hand  of  Lord  Clarendon, 
who  saw  into  the  recesses  of  the  human  heart.  In 
a  word,  Lord  Perth  was  a  man  with  whom  one  would 
rather  have  drunk  a  bottle  than  done  business ;  who 
was  more  his  own  enemy  than  anybody  else's,  seeing 
he  had  more  wit  than  wisdom,  more  imagination  than 
sound  judgment  or  discretion.  He  is  a  character 
which  it  is  neither  easy  nor  pleasant  to  delineate  as 
large  as  the  life.  Such  as  are  well  acquainted  with 
his  story  and  proceedings  will  confess  that  I  have 
by  no  means  magnified  his  faults  and  failings.  Less, 
however,  could  not  be  said  by  way  of  introduction 
to  the  story  of  Lady  Eachel,  who  looked  up  to  her 
father  as  an  oracle  and  pattern,  seeing  ever3^thing 
with  his  eyes.  In  this  she  carried  filial  duty  suffi- 
ciently far,  but  great  is  the  force  of  blood  and  example. 
In  nothing,  perhaps,  was  Lord  Perth  more  repre- 

morning  told  some  of  the  company  that  Newton  was  one  of  the  best-bred 
men  he  had  ever  seen  not  to  have  been  in  France. 

In  1763  or  1764,  after  returning  from  Germany,  the  late  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby  was  sent  by  his  father  to  visit  Lundin,  with  whom  he  had  been  long 
very  intimate  ;  but  by  that  time  a  coolness  had  taken  place,  owing  to  that 
gentleman's  strange  conduct.  The  young  officer  was  most  graciously  re- 
ceived, and  stayed  a  couple  of  days.  How  much  was  he  astonished,  in  the 
course  of  their  walks  about  the  place,  to  hear  his  host  call  Mr  Pitt,  after- 
wards Lord  Chatham,  a  bitter  enemy  to  him  and  his  family.  "  Why,  Ralph," 
added  he,  "  I  discovered  some  years  ago,  when  that  fellow  was  in  the  zenith 
of  his  power,  that  he  had  sent  money  to  raise  mutinies  among  my  colliers 
and  salters.  Besides  being  idle  and  unmanageable,  they  had  good  clothes 
and  plenty  of  money,  which  they  had  not  earned  lawfully." 
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hensible  than  in  the  education  he  gave  his  children, 
and  the  notions  he  impreAscd  on  their  minds,  which 
assuredly  cut  very  deep.  His  three  sons  got  no  more 
book-learning  than  a  private  tutor,  very  indifferently 
qualified,  could  give  them.  Though  his  house  lay  not 
far  from  St  Andrews,  he  did  not  send  them  to  collcj^'c 
to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  science  and  the 
belles  let  (res.  Nor  did  he  send  them  when  big  lad?*  to 
Edinburgh,  to  leam  their  exercises  and  acquire  the 
graces.  •  He  had,  it  was  said,  singular  notions  on  that 
head,  wishing  to  trust  more  to  nature  than  to  cul- 
tivation. That,  however,  was  at  best  a  haz^irdous 
experiment,  and  he  had  no  reason  to  boast  of  his 
success.  As  it  had  all  the  faults  of  a  home  educa- 
tion, so  it  prevented  the  young  men  from  pushing 
their  fortune  betimes  in  the  worhl.  S«i  lofty  were 
his  ideas,  that  hardly  anything  within  their  ronrh 
would  have  contented  him,  and  he  made  it  matter 
of  conscience  to  a«k  no  favours  from  GovtTnin^nt, 
which,  in  his  case,  was  not  willing  to  obtrude  them. 
In  the  meantime  the  mm  notions  of  (ler.'ions  and 
things  were  entirely  derive<l  from  him,  who  nft« n 
saw  objects  through  a  jaundiced  medium.  As  yi-ar*^ 
added  strength  to  his  pngudicci*  antl  prepos.-k^Rsinn'*. 
so  at  no  period  of  his  life  was  he  rt-markable  for 
sound  judgment,  acting  and  speaking  un<ler  tho  im- 
pulse of  spleen  and  passion.  The  best  friends  of  the 
family  lamented  that  the  young  men's  precious  tim«* 
should  be  so  much  misspent,  but  to  those  rem(»ii- 
Btrances  their  father  lent  a  deaf  ear. 
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It  is  now  more  than  time  to  speak  of  the  education 
given  to  Lady  Rachel  Drummond,  or  Miss  Rachel 
Lundin,  as  she  was  called  for  a  number  of  her  happiest 
years.  That  wa^  likewise  contracted,  and  much  out 
of  the  ordinary  road,  being  in  a  great  measure  a  home 
or  domestic  one.  In  her  infancy  and  early  years  she 
was,  from  all  that  I  have  heard,  greatly  indebted  to 
her  mother,  who  was  an  amiable,  sensible,  well-prin- 
cipled woman,  who  inherited  the  prominent  features 
of  her  own  family,  among  which  benignity  and 
rectitude  were  not  the  least  valuable.  She  doubtless 
gave  her  daughter  a  number  of  excellent  lessons, 
which  made  an  indelible  impression  upon  a  young 
mind  lively  and  susceptible.  Meanwhile,  the  father 
was  taken  into  all  their  counsels.  From  whatever 
cause,  the  young  lady  was  not  sent  at  the  usual 
age  to  a  boarding-school,  when  she  might  have  had 
companions  of  her  own  rank  and  years.  In  those 
little  female  academies,  conducted  by  steady  discreet 
matrons,  qualified  to  form  the  minds  and  manners  of 
young  women,  every  prejudice  and  every  crotchet 
might  either  have  been  lopped  away  or  greatly  soft- 
ened. Instead  of  that,  at  the  time  when  her  mind 
was  most  flexible,  ready  to  receive  any  impression,  she 
remained  at  home  romping  with  her  brothers,  or 
listening  to  the  discourse  of  her  father  or  his  guests. 
What  wonder,  then,  that  her  habits  should  acquire  a 
firm  seat  at  an  early  period  I  Be  these  things  as  they 
would,  when  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age. 
Miss  Lundin  lived  at  least  a  winter  with  Lady  Kames 
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at  E<linl)urgh,^  than  whom  a  youDg  woman  couKl 
not  have  had  a  better  instructreHd,  she  being  a  dis- 
creet,  elegant,  strong-minded  woman,  perfectly  ac- 
quainte<l  with  the  polite  world  and  its  modes,  both 
great  and  small.  There  she  no  doubt  attended  the 
proper  masters  and  schools,  and  she  was  likely  to  be 
an  apt  scholar,  her  apprehension  l>eing  ver}'  quick. 
In  all  likelihood  Lady  Karnes  was  at  due  pains 
to  form  the  manners  and  polish  the  mind  of  this 
young  lady,  who  was  very  promising  and  pleasing, 
wanting  nothing  but  a  little  pruning  and  polish. 
And  the  precepts  and  conversation  of  such  a  woman 
could  not  but  make  a  deep  and  lasting  impression. 
However,  Lord  Kames  did  not  make  her  a  philoso- 
pher or  belle^f  b*(ti^^  woman.  She  had,  in  truth, 
too  masculine  a  mind  for  him,  who  was  sufficiently 
fond  of  sentiment  and  S4)ft  sensibility.  Both  he 
and  his  lady  were  much  pleased  with  their  fair 
inmate,  who  was  lively  and  sensible  beyond  her 
years,  sweet  -  blooded  and  well  -  intentioned.  Her 
peculiarities  they  imputed  to  home  education  and 
filial  reverence.  And  as  long  as  they  livetl,  a  great 
friendship  subsisted  among  them.  In  these  <lays  Mi<n 
Lundin  lived  much  at  Eilinburgh  with  her  aunt,  Uiily 
Kincardine,  and  her  daughters,  from  whom  many 
excellent  lessons  were  to  be  learned  With  them  she 
took  a  share  of  the  public  plares  in  vogue,  ancl  was 
intnxluced  to  first-rate  comimny.     In  spite  of  tht^^* 

be  rttuAUMid  till  fit  U>  fo  U>  Um  CutUft  ul  St  Amlrt »• 
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opportunities  of  improvement,  it  was  apparent  that 
this  young  lady  never  acquired  by  collision  with  the 
young  and  the  gay  that  gloss  of  fashion  and  these 
lesser  elegancies  of  behaviour  which  add  grace  and 
dignity  to  rank  and  honourable  descent.  The  truth 
was,  she  had,  from  her  outset  in  life,  something  of  a 
provincial,  or  rather  family  cast,  of  which  she  could 
not,  or  cared  not,  to  get  rid.  By  no  unnatural  pro- 
gression of  ideas,  she  afterwards  undervalued  them 
too  much,  aflfecting  to  regard  them  as  gewgaws  of 
little  consequence.  In  that,  however,  she  by  no 
means  judged  wisely ;  for  both  males  and  females 
entitled  to  give  the  law  in  matters  of  taste  and 
politeness  always  have,  and  always  will,  appreciate 
one  another  rather  by  external  accomplishments, 
grafted  on  a  strict  adherence  to  decorum  and  pro- 
priety, than  by  essentials.  Being  a  woman  of  an 
independent  spirit,  superior  to  petty  considerations, 
she  proceeded  to  form  her  views  and  manners  by  a 
standard  of  her  own.  She  was  regardless  of  the 
censures  of  foplings  and  fashionable  belles  who  took 
the  lead  in  public  places  and  drawing-rooms,  which 
were,  when  she  approached  fast  to  womanhood,  con- 
sidered as  schools  of  elegance  and  refinement,  where 
the  two  sexes  studied  to  be  amiable  and  engaging  in 
one  another's  eyes.  In  those  conventions  the  seeds 
of  many  a  virtuous  passion  were  sown,  which  often 
ended  in  a  happy  union. 

But  whatever  proficiency  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
might  make  while  in  town,  consorting  with  people  of 

VOL.    II.  L 
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rank  and  elegant  demeanour,  she  was  likely  to  gain 
nothing  on  her  return  home,  where  she  was  care.'iAed 
and  admired.  In  those  cases  people  must  either 
advance  or  lose  ground  ;  and  when  excellence  is  not 
within  their  reach,  they  take  up  with  me^liocrity. 
The  females  of  her  family  were  more  remarkable  for 
sense  and  virtue  than  for  accomplishments  or  know- 
leilge.  Her  father's  conversation  and  that  of  his  com- 
panions were  not  always  more  than  delicate  and 
guarded.  And  what  was  more,  such  was  her  spirit 
and  pleasantry  of  humour  that  ere  long  she  acquireil 
a  decided  ascendancy  in  her  fathers  little  court,  a*^ 
her  sentiments  were  generally  in  unison  with  his. 
That  cut  deej^er  than  her  Doric  dialect,  whi<'h  was 
fttill  sfioken  by  many  {>er.sons  of  figure  and  fashion. 
What  wonder,  then,  that  her  topi<\s  an*l  sentimentn 
should  at  times  require  to  l)e  refintnl  through  some 
gentle  strainers  I  It  was  not  in  favour  of  her  antl 
her  elder  brother  that  tlnv  were  much  too  fond  of 
fun  and  of  practical  jokes,  which  thi»y  sometimes 
carried  too  far.  If  in  th«?se  circumstances,  fmm  th«* 
exulH»rance  of  her  spirits  and  the  openness  of  Iht 
disposition,  which  mad«»  h^r  lay  too  little  stnvss  u{><»n 
punrtilioH,  8he  at  timrs  foil  into  what  fastidious  i>eoplc 
acrounte<l  wilecisms  in  brfrding  and  discourse,  hor 
fricn^ls  and  companion*,  InMn;:  \\v\l  appriseil  of  hor 
worth  and  innocence  of  hoart,  ronsidtTctl  them  as 
percadillocs  when  put  in  the  balance  with  her  InyttiT 
qualities. 

If  I  forget  n«>t,  the  first  time  I  met  thi^  good  Ia«Iy 
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was  at  Tullibody,  in  the  month  of  October  1762,  for 
£ihe  was  much  attached  to  that  family,  Mrs  Aber- 
cromby  being  the  coeval  and  contemporary  of  her 
mother,  Lady  Rachel.  There  she  fell  in  with  people 
as  fond  of  fun  as  herself ;  and  they  did  not  fail  to 
exercise  their  talents,  which  occasioned  much  laughter 
and  merriment  at  the  expense  of  people  not  dis- 
posed to  retaliate,  or  even  to  be  out  of  humour  at 
these  frolics.  She  afterwards  accompanied  that  lady 
and  her  daughter  to  a  ball  at  Stirling,  given  by  Colonel 
Masterton  and  the  late  Mr  Drummond  of  Blair.  The 
latter,  who  had  once  been  her  father's  intimate  friend, 
and  was  always  fond  of  her,  engaged  her  to  dance  with 
Mr  Mackenzie  of  Balmaduthy,  an  advocate  and  a 
genteel  young  man.  Whatever  might  be  her  reason, 
she  took  umbrage  at  her  partner :  and  therefore,  not 
to  be  troubled  with  him,  resolved  to  pass  as  a  fool, 
in  which,  to  the  great  entertainment  of  her  com- 
panions, she  completely  succeeded.  She  pretended  she 
could  not  dance  a  minuet,  and  as  for  country-dances, 
the  figures  of  them  were  much  too  kittle  for  her.  They 
therefore  sat  down  when  it  was  their  turn  to  dance. 
At  supper,  being  seated  by  her  partner,  she  enter- 
tained him  with  strange  topics  that  coincided  with 
her  wayward  resolve.^     This  was  not  wise  or  polite 


^  Sir  Hugh  Paterson,  a  fine  lively  old  man,  who  outlived  all  the  cavaliers 
of  this  country,  having  made  a  motion  for  annual  balls  at  Stirling  for  fifty 
years,  this  lady  observed  to  Mr  Mackenzie,  "That  in  much  less  time  the 
worms  would  be  playing  hncXhcndy  through  Sir  Hugh  and  the  bulk  of  the 
company.  Is  not  that,  sir,  a  melancholy  consideration,  or  sufficient  to  damp 
our  mirth  ?" 
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to  her  friend,  who  had  engaged  her  to  an  unexceptional 
young  man.     Nay,  she  could  not  forbear  playing  her 
tricks  on  him,  who  was  no  subject  for  them,  he  being 
a  man  of  excellent  sense  and  dignified  manners.     It 
was  not  the  way  to  increaHc  the  number  of  her  a<lmircr8. 
To  that   the  more  attention  was  due,  that  she  was 
then  in  her  bloom,  very  agreeable  and  well  connected. 
Some  time  after^when  resident  at  Rroomhall,  a  gentle- 
man of  fortune,  an  inmate  of  the  family,  fell  in  love 
with  her,  and  was  al)OUt  to  have  paid  his  addressee*, 
but  she  anil  her  brother  played  liim  so  many  comic 
tricks  that  he  was  <lisgusted,  and  soon  after  marrie^l 
another  lady.*     It  was  the  more  to  be  regretteil  a< 
she  had  not  a  spark  of  ill-nature  and  malevolence  in 
her  di8iK)ftition,  her  playfulness  l>eing  j>erfectly  inno- 
cent, designed  to  promote  merriment,  without  hurt- 
ing anylnxly's  feelings.     I  sus|>ect,  however,  her  prac- 
tical wit  to  have  been   a  hen»ditary  trait.     Be  that 
as  it  may,  it  is  not  much  l)etter  than  punning  and 
other  false  wit.     In  a  wonl,  when  the  lady  in  ques- 
tion was  in  tip-top  spirits,  and  in  a  frolicsome  humour, 
what  Horace  says  of  Glyreni    might  1)6  applied  to 
her — **  Urit  grata  protervita^  et  vultus  nimium  lubri- 

*  Th*7*  c«nilnTf«l  to  bftnc  up  U»e  icentlrtiuui'*  ettilir»4il<rr(M!  vf»U  m  mtAre 
cni«r»  «j«)  tKff>  irmm  ;  mad  wh«'o  in  a  ti<ilmt  hurr^  to  clmM  fi>r  <liii»«r,  hm  t*'^tt*\ 
bit  •hiMPM  filled  wiUi  ttiiwmfUL  (*«*tier«l  Hrui^e.  Htm  a  ii(*utiic  mmn,  ht\  hi*  %rmi 
IPhmIuaIIv  sinutPtHNl  rvrry  in<irniii,r.  whiili  t»*«ir  him  yi^ry  a|>tirrbmaMr. 
K»)r.  thrj  <lttl  ti<*t  •|<*re  Um>  MntaUff  lUrl  htm«r!f.  wk<«  n«viir«(l  a  •|4r«<tul 
cmnl  fn4t)  U»«  M«r«|Utt  *4  TitrhheM.  ihtnt  in  S<M»UaA«l.  rruittKlinic  Kim  «•!  t>>r;r 
ar«|UAinUuK«  »k««MMl,  uhX  Miii«*uD«'iiiK  »  ^Uit  »t  Bnumhall  •i'mc*  t\my  afUr  ^>* 
r»iit|>lrtr!y  «•«  Iw*  Ukvo  to,  that  hr  lirM  h  ««KiiKnl  niUi  Ij^ix  Kiigin  tiU'Ut  Ui<> 
•ijlf  in  wliith  U»«7  •h>H«M  rvL^etv*  %n*\  rnt^nruiin  tltmr  tH>)J«  ^c«t.  lo  i)i 
trit  k*  Uirrv  «*•  »  cliuuui  mnI  a  lUip^w  «•(  in^^iuity. 
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cus  adspici."  Had  she  met  with  a  helpmate  worthy 
of  her,  she  was  likely  to  have  made  a  respectable 
figure  in  the  married  state. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  had  little  occasion  to  meet 
with  Lady  Rachel,  who  lived  mostly  at  Lundin  and 
Stobhall  with  her  father.  To  him,  after  the  death  of 
her  mother,  she  proved  a  great  comfort,  for  as  she 
w^as  a  very  lively  interesting  companion,  she  accom- 
modated herself  to  his  ways  with  great  dexterity. 
Like  a  dutiful  daughter,  she  stood  by  him  when 
fallen  into  what  he  accounted  dark  and  evil  times, 
seeing  her  fairest  prospects  were  one  after  another 
blasted  or  clouded. 

The  death  of  Lord  Drummond  was  the  severest 
blow  which  could  have  befallen  the  father  or  daughter 
in  this  life.  After  that  young  man  had  lost  a  number 
of  precious  years  at  home,  without  any  object  to 
occupy  him,  his  father  at  last  consented  to  send  him 
over  to  America,  to  look  after  the  Melfort  estate  in 
the  province  of  New  Jersey,  which  after  the  attainder 
of  that  family  had  either  been  in  the  hands  of  its 
creditors,  or  of  new  granted  by  the  governor  and  his 
council,  in  terms  of  the  provincial  laws.  Had  it  not 
been  dilapidated,  it  was  a  princely  grant ;  and  there 
could  not  be  a  doubt  that  the  Earl  of  Perth  was  the 
only  person  that  could  put  in  a  legal  claim  to  it,  the 
representatives  of  the  original  grantee  being  aliens, 
and  having  their  blood  attainted.  Although  Lord 
Drummond  came  upon  what  was  deemed  an  un- 
gracious errand,  he  met  with  a  very  gracious  recep- 
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tion.  In  the  maDagemeDt  of  a  very  difficult  and 
complicated  business,  where  he  had  many  antagonistic 
to  contend  with  and  soothe,  he  discovered  parts  and 
address  which  could  dot  have  been  expected  from  his 
education  and  opportunities.  Had  not  that  country 
been  not  long  after  the  seat  of  convulsions  and  civil 
war,  he  bid  fair  to  have  got  out  of  the  wrecks  of  the 
fortune  a  fine  estate,  which  might  in  time  have  turned 
to  great  account.  I  need  not  say  that  something  like 
a  new  state  of  society  took  place  in  that  countr}%  in 
consequence  of  which  royal  grants  were  all  forfeited, 
or  resumed  by  the  new  states.  He  met  with  all  the 
encouragement  that  the  King's  governors  and  generals 
could  give  him  ;  and  it  was  said  he  was  employed  by 
them  in  some  nice  negotiations  with  the  provincials, 
who  were  by  that  time  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  But, 
to  the  inexpressible  sorrow  of  his  family,  he  was  cut 
oflf  by  sickness  soon  after  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities. Had  his  life  been  spared,  he  bid  fair  erv 
long  to  have  been  restored  to  the  noble  estate  of  the 
Perth  family ;  for  by  that  time  a  great  change  hiul 
taken  place  in  the  views  and  sentiments  of  Ministers 
of  State.  I  remember,  however,  it  was  the  general 
wish  that  the  restoration  might  not  take  place  in  the 
father's  time  ;  for  old  as  he  then  was,  there  was  no 
saying  how  far  he  might  have  gone  wrong.  But 
he  met  with  great  compassion  on  this  occasion.  In 
fact,  the  death  of  Ix>rd  Drummond  was  a  great  loss 
to  this  country,  which  looked  to  him  for  the  resus- 
citation of  a  noble  and  res[>ectable  family.     By  that 
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time  his  spirits  were  much  broken,  and  infirmities 
had  weakened  him.  But  he  did  not  long  survive 
his  beloved  son.  At  no  period  of  life  was  Lady 
Eachel  more  worthy  of  praise  and  admiration  than 
when  attending  upon  her  father  in  circumstances  far 
from  pleasing.  In  paying  this  duty  to  her  surviving 
parent,  she  spent  a  number  of  her  best  years  in  a  way 
that  virtue  and  religion  could  not  but  approve. 

After  Lord  Perth's  death,  I  had  often  occasion  to 
meet  with  Lady  Rachel  at  Clackmannan  Castle,  Bran- 
field,  Cardross,  Stirling  Castle,  or  Newtoun,  all  of  them 
families  very  much  to  her  taste,  where  she  was  ever  wel- 
come. It  was  not  the  less  agreeable  that  her  venerable 
friend  Lady  Sarah  was  commonly  one  of  the  party. 
She  was  by  that  time  approaching  to  forty,  and  much 
changed  in  her  looks  and  humour.  Her  youth  and 
bloom  were  past.  In  features  she  resembled  her 
father,  as  much  as  a  woman  could  a  man;  and  the 
configuration  of  their  minds  was  somewhat  similar ; 
at  least  she  had  caught  much  of  his  manner  and 
sentiments.  If  her  vivacity  was  not  extinguished, 
wanting  only  time  and  opportunity  to  rekindle  it, 
it  assumed  a  very  different  form  from  what  it  had 
worn  twenty  years  before  in  the  heyday  time  of  life. 
She  had  no  longer  any  relish  for  frolic  and  prac- 
tical jokes,  which  did  suit  her  time  of  life,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  disappointments  and  sorrows  she  had 
met  with  in  the  journey  of  life.  It  was,  however, 
obvious  that  her  heart  was  warm  and  generous,  ever 
ready  to  serve  and  oblige  her  friends.     Indeed,  simu- 
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latioD  ami  dissimulation  had  no  part  in  her  ethics, 
she  being  too  much  disposed  to  act  and  speak  on  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  without  regarding  ap{x^ar- 
ances  or  weighing  consequences.  She  surely  had  a 
great  deal  of  the  Drummonds  Ire}  but  that  was 
more  conspicuous  in  her  sayings  than  in  her  deed^, 
which  breathed  a  beneficent  spirit,  though  not  in- 
sensible to  injuries,  read  or  fancied.  Indeed  it  was 
not  expedient  to  contravert  her  opinions  in  matters 
great  or  small,  for  nhe  had  words  and  topics  at  will, 
which  serveil  to  confound,  if  thev  did  not  convince 
gain^ayers.  She  had  a  flow  of  eloquence  |)eculiarly 
her  own,  which  inducetl  her  friends  and  com{>anions 
who  care<l  not  to  combat  her  with  her  own  weapons 
to  grant  her  pro{H>sitions  sufficiently  (questionable. 
In  matters  connei*ted  with  her  partialiticH  and  dis- 
likes, it  was  not  prudent  to  interfere,  lK)th  of  them 
being  often  carried  too  far.  If  her  singularities* 
could  not  l>e  entirely  justified,  they  were,  in  the 
opinion  of  every  candid  jMrson.  comiK*nsated  by  her 
integrity  and  goo<l  intention.^,  which  might  be  misletl, 
but  still  her  judgment  was  more  to  blame  than  her 
heart 

It  must  l)e  confessed  by  Huch  as  were  motit  {partial 
to  I^ady  Itachel,  that  her  conversation  resembled  that 
of  no  other  person  of  rank  and  fashion.  NoUnIv  ever 
trUHtetl  less  to  the  tale  of  the  day,  or  j^ave  herself  U^ss 
conceni  alniut  what  was  going  on  in  the  gay,  the 
fashionable,  or  literary  world  ;   but  if  no  si*iolist  in 
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the  helhs  lettres,  she  had  read  a  great  deal.  No  one 
was  more  deeply  learned  in  the  history  of  private 
life,  or  in  what  may  be  termed  the  antiquities  of 
manners.  As  she  had  an  ample  stock  of  informa- 
tion little  known,  she  was  not  sparing  or  unskilful 
in  retailing  fragments  of  it,  with  equal  naivetS  and 
force,  which  were  naturally  introduced;  for  her  nar- 
ratives never  exceeded  in  prolixity  or  embarrassment, 
and  she  did  not  disgust  by  her  repetitions.  She  had 
the  art  of  clothing  them  in  glowing  energetic  lan- 
guage, every  word  of  which  told.  In  this  she  had 
advantages  peculiar  to  herself.  With  the  people  and 
manners  of  Charles  II.'s  and  James  VII.'s  time  she  was 
well  acquainted.  For  these  she  was  chiefly  indebted 
to  her  father,  who  was  partial  to  the  times  when  the 
family  of  Perth  was  great  at  Court ;  and  as  that  was 
his  favourite  theme,  he  had  access  in  his  youth  to 
converse  with  aged  persons  of  the  same  time.  He 
had  all  the  information  that  his  lady's  aunt.  Lady 
Janet,  could  give  him,  who,  as  she  lived  to  be  very 
old,  was  a  woman  of  sense  and  great  spirit,  quite 
entire  to  the  last.^  Nay,  by  means  of  Lundin  of 
Drums,  his  cousin  and  competitor,  he  could  go  still 
further  back :  for  when  that  gentleman  spoke  of 
the  Court,  he  meant  that  of  James  V.  or  VI.  at  Falk- 
land, of  which  he  used  to  give  curious  interesting 
anecdotes.     It  was  a  pity  that  these  had  not  been 

^  In  1680  and  1681,  when  seventeen  years  old,  Lady  Janet  lived  at  Holy- 
rood  Abbey  with  the  Duchess  of  Rothes,  and  was  often  at  the  Duke  of 
York's  Court,  of  which  she  gave  a  very  lively  aooount. 
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set  down  in  writing;  but  in  that  way  traditional 
history,  transmitted  from  father  to  son»  must,  sooner 
or  later,  be  lost  irrecoverably.  And  with  the  pro- 
vincial history  of  Fife  and  Perthshire  for  a  centur}* 
back,  and  with  the  revolutions  that  had  taken  place 
in  families  and  manners,  she  was  {)erfectly  acquainted!. 
But  had  her  memory  been  leas  tenacious,  or  her  mind 
less  susceptible  of  impressions,  she  could  not  hel[> 
contracting  a  relish  for  these  topics  which  her  father 
from  first  to  la^it  lovt*d  to  di^scourse  and  comment  u{>on. 
That  he  or  she  always  judged  soundly  of  {)er^)ns  or 
things  need  not  be  asserted,  seeing  their  views  were 
strongly  tinged  by  their  prejudices  in  {)olitics.  Still, 
however,  a  {>erson  must  have  been  narrow-minded  ami 
touchy,  who  had  found  fault  with  Laily  Rachel  for 
sporting  her  auti<(uut4fd  notions  with  great  acidity, 
at  a  time  when  (larty  Hpirit  and  its  ordinary  apin^nd- 
ages  ap{)eared  to  be  extinguishetl  and  excluded  fn>m 
g04Ml  company.  But  the  abasement  of  this  ni»bK' 
family  representee!  by  tier  father,  and  the  uneai(ine?%s  of 
her  own  fortune,  made  hi*r  lie  reganle<l  aA  a  privilegrtl 
{K^riMin.  If  the  title  of  manncDi  and  principK'H  w;u» 
taking  a  new  direction,  s\w  w;ui  noiit*  of  thot«e  ^ho 
paid  much  regard  to  the  breath  of  f;u«hion  or  the 
m^ntiments  of  others.  By  keeping  al«H>f  from  the 
cin^les  of  the  gay  and  |N>lit4\  she  unavoiilably  Mime- 
times  ap{H!ared  awkward  and  uneany  *  in  mixi*<l  com- 

*  (>n4»  Aft4>ri»tBio  ftt  BUtrtlnitnm<»f>tl.  tn  h  tuM  |i«rty  timdi  t**  h«T  hkinx.  • 
c«iui|>^i}r  ni  •trftiiKrrv  »mi  «tirt|««-t««lly  Mit»iniiMvil  It  ^tru*  k  )a#r  itit>>  ft 
h^tki*,  Mi<l  U»r  twu  iNHim  •h»  kftriilT  iitt#rv«l  •  mIUU«  Rut  aftpr  •u|i|«r. 
»«iucUhIj  bftvtnf  iMd  UiAt  Mr  iHttd  l>«kuM  («t»ii<n  4m  Mvcf  fuTKftt*  tut 
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pany,  when  she  might  have  been  entirely  at  her  ease, 
and  her  sense  and  spirit  would  have  enabled  her  to 
shine.  She  certainly  had  little  resemblance  to  the 
ladies  of  quality  of  the  present  day  in  her  address  or 
talk. 

A  very  little  must  now  be  said  of  her  political 
opinions.  When  her  education  and  the  company  she 
kept  in  her  youth  are  considered,  it  would  have  been 
exceedingly  strange  if  she  had  not  been  zealously 
attached  to  the  exiled  family;  and  her  partialities 
and  aversions  had  some  relation  to  one  another. 
When  her  passions  were  much  agitated,  she  spake 
what  she  thought  without  disguise,  sometimes  with 
an  asperity  which  may  be  more  easily  accounted  for 
than  justified.  Yet  even  on  those  topics  people  were 
diverted  with  the  poignancy  and  originality  of  her 
remarks  and  sarcasms,  which  savoured  strongly  of 
the  dregs  of  a  civil  war ;  and  some  allowance  is  due 
to  a  fallen  party.  By  the  time  I  was  much  in  this 
good  lady's  company,  party  rancour  had  either  evap- 
orated or  was  much  softened,  Whigs  and  Jacobites 
being  disposed  to  live  in  charity,  if  not  in  love  and 
unity.  It  was  therefore  regarded  as  bad  breeding  to 
speak  of  politics  in  mixed  company.  If  she  some- 
times transgressed  that  rule,  her  wit  and  irony  made 
some  amends.^     Even  after  she  found  it  expedient  to 

buying  her  father's  estate)  could  not  get  evergreens  to  grow  on  his  garden 
wall  in  Nicolson  Street,  Lady  Rachel  struck  in  with  great  keenness,  saying, 
"  What  has  he  to  do  with  evergreens  ?  let  him  cover  his  walls  with  bacon, 
ham«,  and  kippers."  The  strangers  were  confounded.  Facit  indignatio  versus/ 
^  In  1759-60,  when  Britain  was  victorious  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  she 
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speak  with  reverence  of  her  rulers,  she  could  not 
speak  of  King  William  or  of  George  11.  and  his 
Ministers  but  with  wrath  and  contempt.  Still,  how- 
ever,  her  {mrticular  circumstances  atforded  her  an 
apology  which  few  others  could  plead.  Nor  was  it 
diminished  by  the  opinion  generally  entertained  of 
her  g«K>dness  of  heart. 

When  the  disaffected  began  to  court  the  favour 
of  the  reigning  family,  Lady  liachel  was  hardly  in 
charity  with  the  new  converts  who  rendered  that 
allegiance  to  George  III.  which  conscience  forbade 
them  to  swear  t4>  his  grandfather,  and  imputed  their 
conduct  to  evident  interested  motives.  Nay,  she 
was  not  dis|>oded  to  approve  of  those  who  had 
changed  fnjm  conviction,  it  being  her  maxim  that  all 
new  tiijfu  in  these  cases  was  derived  from  a  crack  in 
the  skull,  accompanied  by  a  flaw  in  the  heart.^ 

Of  Lady  Rachels  religious  notions  little  need  be 
saitl,  as  it  was  none  of  her  common  themes.  Suflice 
it  to  say,  she  was  all  along  a  memlier  of  the  non- 
juring  Episoo|)al  Church.  Though  she  did  not  love 
Presbytery,-  or  reganl  it  as  a  religion  for  a  gentleman. 


mifil  it  WM  Ml  99mj  mfttier  Ut  b%k«  with  «iUi^r  }i^i|*lr*t  iucaI,— «  |»n>T«r)4*l 
•ipn«»i«4i. 

'  iht^  «U/  •!>•  bail  a  ttiiint*!  onivrrMtt  41  «tth  the  Ut«  Hr%  IKaimU*  *'i 
BUir.  ft  strikivclv  isuM-kfl^l  rhftrirf«r.  The  Utti>r  t^*!*!  hrr  |  Uinlr  that  hmA  •kt* 
Iwra  a  nuui  at  til*  fW%«4tttiiio  tht  ««>uM  luiv#  imttsKit^l  it.  "  ll*iUin."  «ui1 
Lai)>  lU<'liel,  wtth  a  aiMCT.  "jtm  »rrv  i>*>t  alwa;*  *4  tiiAt  *»]»tnym,"  "  Very 
Uv«."  rr|4M>«l  xhm  tithfr  ;  **  b«i  in  lA#«r  (Ujr*  I  h*«l  i»<'t  rwmtl  hut«47  *  A* 
Xr«  nut»tU«  •  ffttWr  wm  i«w  <»f  tiw  iukl«<tuiua«  •vflhrrrv  tJvn  thm  Hmimlhut^ 
ubr  «>*uM  Uftr«l)f  Imv«  «t|«rii«l  tlii*  <l«cUr«t«<i«i  fnun  ktr. 

'  Hrr  KfMtirnMMllallMr.  Mir  AWimnUt  Bntem,  •iimrm%nU  RatI  <iI  Kia- 

CttTtUur,  «M  •B|i«U«l  Um  ftCMitkll  iWllAOMtli  Ul  KOX  luT  ft  VHi^Mt  fttUc4   Ull 
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yet  when  I  knew  her  best  she  lived  on  a  friendly 
footing  with  some  of  the  Established  clergy.  In 
adhering  steadily  to  the  tenets  and  ordinances  of  a 
fallen  Church,  she  had  the  more  merit  that  her  father 
was  not  thought  to  be  more  than  partial  to  any 
Church  or  sect.  Like  the  ladies  of  the  last  genera- 
tion, she  was  probably  indebted  to  her  mother,  who 
looked  on  religion  as  a  cordial  and  luxury.  It  is, 
however,  well  known  that  the  clergy  and  laity  of  that 
communion  in  the  preceding  generation  grafted  re- 
ligion on  the  acid  and  unfruitful  stock  of  politics. 

At  length  the  prospects  of  her  family  began  gradu- 
ally to  brighten  up,  the  reins  of  government  being  no 
longer  kept  at  full  stretch.  The  annexation  of  the 
forfeited  estates,  and  the  establishment  of  a  board  to 
manage  them,  had  not  produced  the  propitious  effects 
that  might  have  been  expected.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  supposed  to  give  occasion  to  robbing  and  abuse. 
It  seemed,  therefore,  the  general  wish  that  they 
should  be  restored  to  the  nearest  heirs  of  the  attainted 
persons.  The  ice  was  first  broke  in  the  case  of  General 
Fraser,  who  in  1774  was  restored  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  his  father's  estate.  It  was  now  taken  for 
granted  that  sooner  or  later  the  rest  would  be  treated 
with  the  same  benignity.  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
the  American  war  and  the  fluctuations  of  Ministry 
prevented  the  execution  of  a  measure  to  which  none 

Presbytery  **as  inconsistent  with  monarchy,"  ranking  it  with  vice  and 
hypocrisy.  It  gave  occasion,  he  said,  to  the  pride  of  infallibility  of  a  pope  in 
every  parish — an  assertion  sufficiently  strong. 
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seemed  to  object.  At  last,  in  1784,  when  faction  ran 
mountains  high,  the  restoration  of  the  forfeite<l  estates 
was  carried  through  Parliament  without  a  dissentient 
voice.  None  had  more  reason  to  rejoice  than  the 
lady  under  consideration,  as  it  affonled  her  a  pro- 
spect of  seeing  the  family  of  Perth  re-established  in 
wealth  and  lustre.  In  whatever  favour  the  former 
lords  of  that  family  might  have  stood  with  the 
Scottish  monarch,  to  none  of  them  were  they  h> 
much  I>eholden  as  Mr  Drummond  was  to  the  King 
now  on  the  throm*.  Nay,  the  violence  and  severity 
of  his  grandfather  8  Ministers  turned  out  ultimately 
to  the  family's  advantage ;  for  had  the  estate  been 
sold,  like  the  low-country  ones,  it  had  been  lost  for 
ever.  To  one  that  can  look  baick  more  than  half  a 
centur}*,  the  whole  looks  like  a  tale  of  romance.  It 
is  not  connectnl  with  my  subject  to  tell  what  use 
has  lieen  made  of  the  princely  )>ounty  by  the  families 
that  retreived  it :  that  will  fall  pro|>erly  under  th»? 
cognisance  of  some  other  hintorian  of  private  life.  It 
IH  sufficient  to  say  that  Mr  Drummond  made  a  pro- 
vision for  his  si.9ter  which  fullv  Katisfied  her. 

In  May  1796,  when  at  Perth  drinking  Pitkeathly 
water  along  with  Colonel  Edmon.stoune,  1  made  her 
and  her  venerable  aunt  I^^a^Iy  Sarah  a  vi.sit  at  Stob- 
ball.  Having  gone  t^i  breakfast,  it  was  some  tim«* 
l)efore  I  w.ih  admitte<l,  having  \n'vn  mistaken  for 
anotlier  person.  Nothing  could  !«  more  gracious 
than  liady  Rachels  reception.  The  house  was  nuMu 
and  inconvenient,  consisting  of  detached  parts  buili 
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at  diflferent  times  and  pieced  ill  together.  Every- 
thing about  the  place  bore  marks  of  forfeiture  and 
the  eclipse  of  the  family.  If  the  dining-room  or 
parlour  was  small  and  low-roofed,  it  was  garnished 
with  pictures  that  commanded  attention  and  respect. 
There  was  a  picture  of  Cardinal  Howard,  grand-uncle 
to  the  Duchess-Dowager,  and  hard  by  it  hung  those 
of  Secretary  Maitland^  and  her  brother,  Chancellor 
Thirlstane, — an  odd  assortment  of  characters  and  prin- 
ciples. In  a  book-shelf  stood  a  MS.  copy  of  Lord 
Strathallan's  *  History  of  the  Drummonds,'  a  very  in- 
teresting work,  in  which  one  finds  more  on  the  sub- 
ject of  manners  and  private  life  than  is  commonly 
found  in  such  performances,  which  are  often  masses 
of  dulness  and  vainglory,  oddly  huddled  together. 
Near  it  were  placed  superb  editions  of  Virgil  and 
Horace,  printed  at  the  expense  of  Louis  XIV.  of 
France,  never  sold,  but  given  in  presents  to  ambas- 
sadors or  the  confidential  Ministers  of  his  allies. 
Assuredly,  the  family  of  Chancellor  Perth  had  little 
reason  to  plume  itself  on  its  friendship  and  inter- 
course with  that  ambitious  monarch. 

After  Lady  Eachel  had  commented  in  her  own 
style  on  the  pictures,  we  sat  down  to  a  very  good 
breakftist  in  great  glee.  The  thing  that  appeared 
most  new  was  a  dish  of  wild-fowFs  eggs,  boiled  hard, 
crot  from  a  loch  in  the  Stormont.  I  forget  the  name 
of  the  bird,  but  its  eggs  had  been  a  standing  dish 

^  Lord  Perth  used  to  say  that  though  descended  from  two  Maitlands,  he 
louked  u])on  them  as  a  couple  of  rascals  :  tliey  were  at  least  distinguished  ones  ! 
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in  the  family,  being  accounted  a  delicacy  which  wan 
not  the  less  valued  for  being  rare.  Lady  Sarah 
was  rather  late  of  making  her  appearance,  which  was 
the  only  mark  of  old  age  discernible  in  her,  for  she 
was  lively,  cheerful,  and  attentive.  At  the  l>ack  of 
her  chair  stood  a  comely  barefooted  girl,  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  old,  who.  Lady  Rachel  said,  was  her 
aunt  H  page.  She  was  niece  or  grandchild  to  one  of 
the  Duchess's  Popish  domestics,  who,  after  her  de- 
cease, were  retained  by  Lord  Perth  and  his  daughter. 
I  have  been  told  they  were  valuable  domestics,  as 
their  master  and  lady  did  not  plume  themselves  upon 
their  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  domestic  economy. 
However,  the  damsel,  who  was  as  arch  -  looking  vla 
any  page,  aiMjuitted  herself  to  goo<l  purpose,  filling 
the  kettle,  handing  about  the  tea-cups,  and  going 
mes»iges  to  the  housekeeper.  I  was  next  taken 
to  see  the  family  wardrobe,  great  part  of  which  hud 
been  emliezzled  or  lost  in  the  lato  civil  wars.^ 

Yet  even  the  remains  were  very  interesting  t4)  an 
antiiiuary.  Among  them  were  the  clothes  of  an  Elarl 
John  in  James  VL  s  time,  which  apj^eared  more 
fantastic  than  those  of  our  i>etits  mattrrs,  Ix^ing 
flounced  and  decorated  with  a  profusion  of  riblions  and 
frin)[;es.  Then  I  saw  in  high  preservation  the  official 
robes  of   Lord   Drummond,  who  ha«l   been   Justice- 

*  It  sM^iiM  Um  Lu&«liii  fftmtljr  u*r«l  Xt>  |irr«rnr«  in  tr%iiilu  thetr  wvvUliiiK 
cl<ithr«.     Mr  AtM-rrruQitiy  U>M  iu«  Uuii  mhmn  he  u«««l  U*  Ti«a  Umtp,  tb*  }*'ttUK 
(i««*|Mr  •>>tu#Utnc«  MTftjeil  UtettwrlvM  to  Ufti««  «ati*|tt*tnl    g«nucnU.   wbuh 
lUAtlf  tl»rsu  1<«4  M  U  Ui«j  ««r«  g«>iti(  lo  A  iDM>4U«r»il«.     U  »m  a  fi*j«l 
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General  in  the  reign  of  James  IV.  They  were  of 
black  damask,  richly  embroidered  with  gold,  similar 
to  those  of  the  Lord  Register  and  extraordinary 
Lords  of  Session,  which  they  wore  in  my  younger 
years.  I  was  also  shown  a  set  of  letters  from  the 
Princess  of  Orange,  daughter  of  Charles  L,  written 
soon  after  her  marriage,  when  under  the  control  of 
a  stern  governess.^  They  were  perfectly  girlish,  ill 
written  and  worse  spelt,  but  anything  from  the  pen 
of  King  William's  mother  was  a  curious  relique.  It 
was  a  proof  that  the  cacoethes  scribendi  had  by  that 
time  seized  princesses  when  imperfectly  taught.  I 
was  much  pleased  with  some  missals  and  psalters, 
finely  written  and  illuminated,  which  the  family  had 
probably  picked  up  when  the  great  religious  houses 
in  that  country  had  been  plundered  and  pulled  down. 
She  spoke  of  the  great  losses  in  that  way  which  the 
family  had  sustained  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  My  wonder  was  that  so  much  had  been 
saved  in  such  over-zealous  times.  She  then  took  a 
full  view  of  the  house,  of  which  she  gave  a  chron- 
ological and  curious  account.  It  seems  the  first 
Protestant  Lady  Drummond,  who  was  the  daughter 
of  Lord  Ruthven  the  great  reformer,  converted  the 
church  into  a  kitchen,  and  a  burial-vault  into  a  wine- 
cellar,  with  some  other  changes  equally  anomalous. 
There  were,  if  I  mistake  not,  four  separate  houses,  to 
each  of  which  there  was  a  separate  outer  door,  locked 
at  night.     There  were,  however,  more  bedchambers 

*  To  Lacly  Lillias  Drummond,  afterwards  CounteBS  of  Tullibardine. 
VOL.   II.  M 
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than   could   have   been   expected,   furni8hed   as    that 
venerable  lady*  had  left  them. 

We  afterwards  sallied  forth  to  survey  the  place,  or 
what  the  Scots  call  the  ix)Ucy.  Though  everything 
without  doors  was  out  of  order,  one  niij^ht  see  that  at 
some  preceding  period  the  lonis  of  that  family  had 
not  l)een  inattentive  to  emlx^llishment  and  what 
Milton  calls  "venial  delight."  It  could  not  l)c  ex- 
pected that  any  of  them  for  fourscore  years  could 
{>ay  much  attention  to  that  matter.  The  Duchess 
cared  not  to  spend  anything  in  that  way  after  the 
attainder;  and  had  Lord  Perth  attempted  it,  offenre 
would  have  been  taken  by  the  factors,  in  whom  the  Com- 
missioners had  implicit  confidence.  If,  however,  art 
bad  done  little,  nature  had  been  most  Injuntiful  in  her 
gifts.  The  house  and  ganlen  overlook  a  long  stntch 
of  the  river  Tav,  terminated  bv  a  noble  flow  of  water 
at  the  Linn  of  Campnie.  If,  since  the  Rel>ellion,  the 
forest- trees  which  hail  afforded  shade  and  shelter  had 
been  wantonly  or  improvidently  cut  down  by  the 
factors,  there  was  a  large  natural  wood  to  fringe  and 
enliven  the  prospect  It  varieil  every  step,  and  added 
much  to  my  pleasure.  On  our  way  up  the  hill,  I-ady 
Rachel,  (Kiinting  at  the  triiif -well,  asked  if  I  spied  a 
bottle  at  the  bottom*  On  saying  I  did  not,  she  tohl 
me  that  it  had  Ikh^u  the  immemorial  practice  of  the 
Perth  family  to  onler  a  bottle  of  wine  to  be  put  into 
it  u{)on  the  arrival  of  strangers,  a|)ologising  for  the 

*   TIm  fhKiMM  cuQtriml  to  m^t^  a  graal  nuny  Artirtm  in    1745-44.  %11 
vbkli  alM  W4y— thil  U»  Um  Earl  vA  IVtli,  m  Um  r»t«<«B«tiUUT«  xA  tbc  famtl^ 
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omission.  Before  we  went  into  the  house,  she  carried 
me  to  see  a  small  parterre-garden,  edged  with  box, 
which  lay  under  the  windows.  This,  said  she,  the 
good  Duchess^  called  her  drawing-Toom,  repairing 
thither  with  her  guests  after  dinner,  telling  them  she 
had  no  other  drawing-room. 

In  short,  I  had  a  most  delightful  walk ;  but  it  may 
be  affirmed  that  Lady  Rachers  conversation  and  re- 
marks upon  persons  and  things  were  more  interesting 
and  picturesque  than  the  finest  landscape. 

We  then  had  a  very  pleasing  dinner,  where  the 
two  ladies  appeared  to  great  advantage,  each  in  her 
own  way.  If  the  table  was  not  an  elegant  one,  it 
was  good  and  plentiful.  I  did  not  relish  it  the  less, 
that  I  understood  Lady  Rachel  trod  nearly  in  the 
steps  of  the  venerable  dowager.  I  should  have  liked 
to  have  met  ^vith  some  of  the  priests,  who  were  in  a 
manner  inmates  of  the  family.     One  of  them,  a  sen- 

1  This  excellent  woman  was  of  the  Gordon  family,  a  valuable  specimen  of 
the  ladies  of  the  last  age.  She  bore  the  abasement  of  her  family  and  the 
blasting  of  her  fondest  hopes  with  the  heroism  of  a  Roman  matron,  seeming 
to  glory  in  them,  and  making  light  of  imprisonment  and  of  the  insolence  of 
office.  The  style  in  which  she  lived  at  Stobhall  was  kindly  and  dignified. 
Between  that  place  and  Edinburgh  she  spent  her  time.  Though  a  zealous 
Catholic,  she  all  along  cherished  the  Protestant  tenants  of  her  locality  lands, 
never  obtruding  persons  of  her  own  religion  at  the  instigation  of  priests  or 
favourite.-?.  A  short  time  before  her  death  she  sent  for  James  Moray  of 
Abercairney,  to  give  him  some  directions  about  her  burial  in  the  chapel  at 
Innerpeffray.  " Sir,"  said  she,  "you  need  not  be  afraid  of  any  obstruction  in 
performing  this  charitable  office,  for,  be  assured,  the  fepulchre  of  the  family 
is  not  attainted,  having  never  been  surveyed."  I  had  this  from  Abtrcairney. 
Not  long  l^efore,  the  Justice-Clerk  would  not  permit  young  Lochiel  to  be 
buried  with  his  ancestors.  To  Lord  Perth,  the  Duchess,  and  her  daughter. 
Lady  Mary  left  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  with  a  great  deal  of  fumiturfe, 
plate,  and  trinkets.  Proper  care  was  taken  of  her  dom^tics  both  by  Lord 
Perth  and  his  son. 
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sible  well-bchaveil  man,  was  brother  to  one  of  the 
servants.  After  passing  a  long  day  very  much  to  my 
satisfaction,  I  returned  in  the  evening  to  my  friend 
at  Perth. 

In  June  1792,  when  upon  a  jaunt  to  the  north, 
I  made  these  good  ladies  a  second  visit  at  Stobhall, 
and  was  not  the  less  welcome  for  bringing  the  news 
of  Tippoo  Sultan's  defeat,  which  made  I^dy  Riichel 
shed  tears  of  joy.  I  was  happy  to  find  them  both  in 
health  and  spirits.  So  many  curiosities  had  I  seen 
when  there  before,  that  I  could  hardly  ezi>ect  to  meet 
with  anything  new ;  but  I  took  a  second  survey  of 
things  still  remaining  there,  for  a  number  of  them 
had  been  tran8{>orted  to  Drummond  Castle.  The 
conversation  of  the  two  ladies  was  a  great  luxury,  fur 
Lady  Rachel's  information  was  equally  copious  and 
interesting.  Nor  could  one  expect  to  see  extreme 
old  age  more  placid,  entire,  and  cheerful  than  in 
the  aunt,  who  had  always  something  apposite  to 
say,  there  being  no  visible  decline  in  her  faculties 
or  frame.  In  going  through  the  house,  I  got  some 
curious  anecdotes  relative  to  the  statesmen  of  Charles 
II.  not  to  be  found  in  books.  They  were  suggest^tl 
by  some  of  the  portraits,  that  were  more  beauteous 
than  goo<l,  if  traditionary  history  may  be  trustcnl. 
My  noble  hostess  took  me  then  to  see  her  labourintj 
or  farm,  which  was  not  in  much  better  order  than  the 
lahturintjn  of  our  gentry  fifty  years  ago,  of  which 
some  account  was  given  in  the  first  part  of  this 
work.     Whether  it  was  lucrati%'e  signified   little    to 
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her,  who  was  quite  at  her  ease,  seeing  it  afforded  her 
exercise  and  amusement  In  truth,  she  had  too 
much  genius,  perhaps  whim,  to  succeed  in  the  prac- 
tical part  of  husbandry,  which  requires  perpetual 
attention  to  little  men  and  little  things.  She  had  no 
turn  for  business  of  any  kind,  and  was  guided  by 
favourites,  who  are  not  always  wisely  chosen.  From 
her  brother's  managers  she  might  have  got  great 
help,  but  of  them  she  was  not  over  fond.  On  that 
subject,  however,  she  said  little.  The  wisest  thing 
she  could  do  was  not  to  intermeddle  in  those  matters. 
Indeed,  had  she  obtruded  her  counsels,  they  would 
not  have  been  listened  to.  Meanwhile  she  flattered 
herself  that  her  improvements^  though  upon  a  very 
small  scale,  would  benefit  the  estate  of  Stobhall, 
which  was  then  mostly  in  a  state  of  nature. 

If  Whig  and  Tory  were  by  that  time  out  of  date, 
this  good  lady  had  got  new  subjects  of  fear  and  indig- 
nation. To  the  democrats  and  to  Paine's  levelling 
notions  she  was  as  hostile  as  she  had  ever  been  to 
the  statesmen  of  the  former  reigns.  The  keenest 
Whig  could  not  be  more  zealous  for  the  constitution 
or  for  the  prince  that  filled  the  throne. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  to  see  a  portrait  of  Lady 
Sarah,  which,  if  not  good  painting,  afforded  such  a 
striking  characteristic  likeness,  that  one  would  have 
thought  her  in  the  act  of  conversation.  She  was 
averse  to  its  being  drawn,  and  could  hardly  be  per- 
suaded to  sit.  But  her  zealous  niece  overruled  all 
her   scruples   by   saying,    with   her   usual   keenness, 
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**  Nav,  madam,  if  vou  will  not  like  that  trouble  now, 
you  »hall  be  drawn  after  you  are  dead."  After  spend- 
ing a  day  at  Stobliall,  very  much  to  my  satisfaction, 
I  took  leave  of  the  ladies,  and  set  out  next  morning 
betimes  on  my  ez{>edition. 

I  regretted  exceedingly  that  in  June  17l>5,  when 
uj>on  a  tour  to  AWrdeen,  Peterhead,  Ac.,  I  did  not 
call  at  that  place  to  have  seen  my  noble  friends  in 
passing.  The  family  surgeon  at  Coupar-Angus  ap- 
prised me  that  they  were  both  in  good  health.  I 
might  have  considered  bow  little  the  health  of  a 
nonagenarians  life  was.  I  had  hardly  got  home 
when  I  received  an  intimation  of  the  gootl  lady's 
having  slept  the  sleep  of  death. 

This  event  at  any  other  time  would  have  given 
a  great  shock  to  the  mind  of  Lady  Rachel ;  but 
her  feelings  were  then  less  lively  than  formerly, 
owing  to  a  bad  state  of  health,  which  was  not 
the  less  serious  for  lieing  gradual.  As  long  as  she 
lived  at  Stobhall,  one  of  her  female  friends  htayisl 
there,  to  be  her  companion  ;  but  for .  some  years 
before  she  dietl,  she  was  fond  of  shifting  the  scene, 
in  hojH»s  of  some  change  to  the  better,  from  air,  cum- 
|)any,  Ac. 

With  this  view  uhe,  and  her  aunt  while  alive,  useil 
to  |>aMs  the  winter  in  Fife  among  the  Halations  of  the 
Lundin  family.  And  when  the  family  wiui  at  home, 
she  lived  a  go<Hl  deal  at  Drummond  (bustle.  I  incline 
to  think  that  I^dy  Kachel  and  I  did  not  meet  again 
after  we  |iarted  in  June   171^2.     That  was  owing  in 
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part  to  the  death  of  some  of  her  favourite  friends  in 
this  country. 

In  the  decline  of  her  health,  she  thought  proper, 
in  spring  1797,  to  make  a  visit  at  Cardross,  purpos- 
ing to  return  to  Stobhall  as  soon  as  she  should  get 
better.  There,  however,  she  grew  worse  and  worse, 
her  ailments  being  no  less  obstinate  than  compli- 
cated. Meanwhile,  everything  was  done  by  the 
family  to  render  her  comfortable  and  serene.  Since 
it  was  her  fate  to  finish  her  course  at  a  distance  from 
her  own  home,  she  could  not  have  found  a  more 
eligible  situation.  After  languiishing  near  a  year 
under  this  hospitable  roof.  Lady  Rachel  breathed  her 
last  in  the  midst  of  a  set  of  relations  whom  she  loved 
and  revered.  To  them  her  deathbed  and  the  droop- 
ing of  her  spirits  must  have  been  very  mortifying; 
but  none  knows  what  may  be  between  him  and 
the  OTave. 

When  this  good  lady  was  about  to  make  her  will, 
Mr  Erskine  entreated  her  to  leave  nothino:  to  his 
family,  in  which  he  acted  perfectly  in  character. 
After  leaving  marks  of  her  esteem  to  friends  and 
favourites,^  she  directed  the  residue  to  be  applied  to 
pay  her  fathers  debts  that  were  still  outstanding. 
This  was  a  very  honourable  step,  seeing  these  credi- 
tors were  poor  and  friendless.     From  regard  to  the 

'  To  Miss  Rachel  Erskine  she  left  her  library,  which  was  not  a  very  valu- 
able one,  consisting  chiefly  of  romance,  of  which  she  and  Lady  Sarah  had 
l)ecn  exceedingly  fond.  If  it  was  not  very  wholesome  intellectual  food,  it 
wa>«  »o  far  well,  that  it  afforded  them  entertainment  when  they  could  not 
have  company  and  conversation  to  their  taste.     To  them  it  was  innocent. 
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family,  they  bad  held  off  when  others  to  whom  it  vriis 
indehted  had  l>een  pressing  aud  harsh.  In  doing  all 
in  her  |K>wer  to  indemnify  those  people  for  their  suf- 
ferings, she  made  eharity  go  hand  in  hand  with  re- 
gard for  the  memory  of  her  father,  for  which  she  had 
all  along  professed  the  highest  veneration.  She  was 
buried  with  much  pomp  in  the  sepulchre  of  the 
Perth  family,  a  thing  she  much  desired.  Such  was 
the  life  and  death  of  Lady  Rachel  Dnimmond.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  delineate  her  prominent  features 
with  truth  and  delicacy.  In  performing  that  task  I 
have  done  ample  justice  to  her  merits,  which  were 
confesscilly  considenible.  If  her  foibles  and  i>oculi- 
arities  are  brought  forward,  they  are  not  exaggcrat^-d, 
but  referreil  to  circumstances  which  afford  a  sufficient 
apologj'.  If  sometimes  warj»e<l  by  passion  or  pngu- 
dice,  be  it  remembered  that  in  those  things  she  rather 
followed  than  knl.  lie  that  as  may,  the  warmth  i>f 
her  heart,  the  honesty  and  franknciis  of  her  natun*, 
superior  to  disguise  and  deceit,  made  those  that  were 
best  acquainted  with  her  esteem  her  most.  Her 
faults  and  errors  may  )»e  n^gardcil  as  nearly  akin  to 
oriffinal  sin  ;  for  she  surely  carri<*d  filial  duty  and 
admiration  sufficiently  far.  If  that  was  the  casi*,  it 
must  be  reganled  with  an  indulgent  eye,  when  we 
take  into  consideration  her  fathers  embarrassments 
and  misfortunes,  which  claimed  her  sympathy  and 
sup|M>rt  She  was  sometimes  apt  to  tly  off  at  tan- 
gents, nor  was  she  always  lucky  in  her  counsellors 
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and  confidants.  In  these  cases  the  Uveliness  of  her 
fancy  and  the  keenness  of  her  temper,  which  scorned 
all  restraint,  proved  too  hard  for  her  judgment,  and 
even  for  the  rectitude  of  her  heart.  And  as  she  was 
apt  to  take  side-views  of  a  subject,  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  do  business  with  her.  Had  she  been  a 
great  queen,  she  was  likely  to  have  fallen  under  the 
guidance  of  favourites.  It  was,  however,  her  good 
fortune  that  she  was  not  called  to  act  an  arduous 
part  in  the  stage  of  time. 

To  conclude.  Lady  Rachel  was  perhaps  the  last 
person  of  her  rank  in  Scotland  who  retained  the  prin- 
ciples, or,  in  other  words,  the  attachments  and  an- 
tipathies of  a  great  and  numerous  party,  which  had 
for  many  years  weakened  the  national  strength,  and 
sometimes  threatened  to  overset  the  throne  when 
filled  with  able  sovereigns.  But  the  people  of  whom 
it  was  composed  were  more  remarkable  for  good 
morals  and  amiable  manners  than  for  political  wis- 
dom or  enlightened  patriotism.  If,  for  a  number 
of  years,  she  found  it  expedient  to  be  more  temper- 
ate in  her  language,  the  change  appeared  chiefly  in 
her  silence ;  for,  as  she  made  no  recantations,  it  is 
imagined  she  did  not  drop  a  single  principle  or  pre- 
judice which  she  had  imbibed  and  cherished  when 
civil  dudgeon  ran  high.  And  therefore  she  was  better 
entitled  to  the  praise  of  consistency  than  a  number 
of  her  party,  who  found  it  necessary  to  bow  the  knee 
to   the    reigning   family.       It   cannot,    however,   be 
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denied  that  this  good  lady,  both  in  her  younger  anil 
more  advanced  years,  was  a  decided  aristocrat  in 
manners,  sentiments,  and  pretensions,  which  last,  per- 
haps, she  carried  too  high  in  times  when  the  tide  of 
opinion  was  setting  in  strong  the  other  way,  riches 
being  in  more  estimation  than  lustre  of  birth. 


CHAPTER    X. 


AGRICDLTDRE. 


The  situation  of  Scotland  for  some  bnudreds  of  years 
was  exceedingly  unfavourable  to  agriculture,  its  in- 
habitants iieing  almost  constantly  engaged  in  wai-s 
or  violent  factions.  They  had  therefore  no  encour- 
agement to  cultivate  the  land  further  than  necessity 
required.  As  far  back  as  the  public  records  go,  the 
stewartry  of  Meuteith,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Stirling  and  Clackmannan  shires  {to  which  our  obser- 
vations chiefly  relate),  were  divided  into  totvns  or 
townships,  occupied  by  two  or  more  tenants  and 
their  cottagers.  Their  houses  commonly  lay  close 
together,  which  was  probably  owing  to  their  being 
of  old  obliged  to  defend  themselves  by  force  of  arms 
against  the  Highland  freebooters,  who  sometimes  at- 
tempted to  carry  off  their  goods  and  cattle.^      For 

>  Koliert  BtichaiiaQ  uf  McHa-aide  woe  told  by  hiA  father,  then  a  Unaot  in 
Oclitertjre,  that  aliout  the  Revolutina  the  M'Oregurs  camo  dou-D  aod 
plundered  -nij  grauiifather'a  houae,  and  drove  off  hi»  oatlla  and  tliitee  of 
the  tenonta.  They  alsn  carried  him  prisoner  Enme  mtlea  above  CaUandcr, 
whither,  upon  the  country  taking  tlie  alftnu,  George  Dnimmond  of  Blair 
followed  them  with  a  otrong  pome.     Upon  his  arrival,  the  womeu  wore  busy 
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the  same  reason  the  smaller  gentry  had  their  house:) 
and  orchards  in  one  of  these  towns,  security  being 
then  in  more  estimation  than  embellishment. 

In  the  end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  the  making  and  unmaking  of  kings, 
and  disputes  concerning  modes  of  worship  or  church 
government,  employed  the  attention  of  all  ranks  of 
men.  And  hence  the  nobility  and  gentry  had  little 
inclination  to  attend  minutely  to  the  management  of 
their  estates,  that  matter  being  devolved  upon  their 
people  of  busine&s.  But  hard-heartedness  towards 
tenants  was  by  no  means  the  vice  of  those  times. 
Great  bargains  were  often  given,  sometimes  from 
kindness  and  personal  regard,  and  sometimes  from 
not  knowing  better. 

Many  of  the  more  respectable  farmers  were  prob- 
ably descended  of  the  rentallers^  or  kindly  tenanU^ 
described  in  our  law-books,  who  fonned  in  the  middle 
ages  a  very  numerous  and  powerful  IxKly.  Hut  in 
the  course  of  the  three  hist  centuries  the  greatest  part 
of  them  Wame  feuars  or  tacksmen.  Though  this 
produced  a  general  rise  of  rent.**,  auil  other  un[mlatable 
changes,  some  great  families,  either  from  jKilicy  or 
tendcTne^ss,  continued,  almost  to  our  own  times,  to 
tread  in  the  ste|)S  of  their  ancestors.  They  laid  it 
down  as  a  rule,  never  to  change  tenants  that  liehavtHl 
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well ;  neither  were  the  rents  raised,  they  being  satis- 
fied with  grassums,  or  fines,  which  Lord  Stair  observes 
was  always  a  mark  of  kindness.^  But  as  that  tenure 
could  no  longer  be  depended  on,  it  imported  those 
favoured  tenants  to  have  tacks  in  writing  for  a  defi- 
nite term  of  years.  We  have  had  these  in  this 
country  very  far  back,  at  a  time  when  few.  country- 
men could  either  read  or  write.  The  hardships  expe- 
rienced by  that  class  of  people  after  the  Reformation 
made  them  solicitous  to  have  legal  security. 

Whatever  was  their  origin,  we  had  lately  in  most 
low  country  parishes  tribes  of  husbandmen  who  prided 
themselves  not  a  little  upon  their  old  standing  in 
the  barony.2  Some  of  them  are  mentioned  in  the 
kings  rentals,  or  in  other  ancient  writings.^  There 
was  a  set  of  rich  husbandmen  on  the  Perth  estate  in 
this  parish  when  George  Drummond  of  Blair  pur- 
chased  it.  And  those  of  the  good  old  families  on 
the  banks  of  the  Forth  were  in  the  same  situation. 


^  Such  was  the  practice  of  the  Perth  family  till  a  little  before  the  last 
Rebellion,  when  the  late  lord  raised  some  baronies  very  much.  Neither  had 
it  been  confined  to  the  Highland  tenants,  from  whom  military  service  was 
expected ;  it  extended  to  the  low  country  ones,  who  disliked  the  civil  and 
religious  principles  of  the  family,  and  had  an  utter  aversion  to  the  use  of  arms 
in  any  cause. 

*  The  late  Mr  James  Stirling,  Keir's  brother,  being  one  day  in  the  house  of 
one  of  the  Mitchells  at  Old  Keir  (where  he  was  not  known),  asked  if  they  had 
been  long  there,  and  was  answered,  "  Longer  than  the  laird." 

'  Among  the  king's  rentallers  in  1479  we  find  the  Quhiteheads  of  Row, 
whose  descendants  were  tenants  on  these  very  lands  twenty-five  years  ago. 
The  Spittals  in  Cercentully,  and  the  Hendersons  in  Cornton,  also  mentioned 
there,  are  still  in  the  neighbourliood.  The  Chrysties  or  Chrystiesons  were 
kincUy  tenants  in  Ochtertyre  to  Forrester  of  Corstorphin,  and  in  Craigforth 
to  the  Elphuistones  200  years  ago. 
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particularly  the  Earl  of  Moray's  tenants  in  the  Trews,^ 
and  the  Earl  of  Mar  a  in  the  parish  of  I^gie.  Alex- 
ander Thomson,  who  knew  the  latter  in  their  pros- 
perity, told  me  they  lived  more  like  feuars  than 
tenanti).  There  was  in  those  days  a  kindness  and 
familiarity  between  the  gentry  and  their  jHJople  which 
proved  very  propitious-  to  the  latter.  The  hardest 
masters  were  the  lesser  feuars,  who,  being  themsi-lves 
countrymen,  knew  the  full  value  of  the  land,  and 
had  not  the  smallest  scruple  at  racking  their  de- 
pendants. It  has  often  l)een  oWrved  that  there  is 
no  oppressor  so  unfeeling  as  a  bonnet  laird,  or  a  tenant 
who  has  power  ti>  subset.  But  for  many  years  bark 
there  luis  been  a  clause  in  most  of  our  tacks  pro- 
hibiting subsetting.^ 

Nothing  proved  more  hurtful  to  tenants  than  the 
misfortunes  which  liefell  their  masters,  whether  occa- 
sioned by  extravagance  or  forfeitures.  Hence  the  sale 
of  lands  anil  a  rise  of  rents  which,  during  the  pros- 
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■iwwfTVil  be«  *'  it  t«  n<»t  the  Uti<t  U»*t  Kjm  miMle  uw  rkh,  (nit  <«iHr»  |>n»Tt«l«^M« 
Mid  the  ekmmQf  t4  viraa.** 

*  l>ri  tue  hm  give  ui  umUukv  •«!  ten*\tmtmm  ti>v«nU  *  oiHttitry  origiibi«ur. 
AbiHit  •ermXj  yt^m  ai^vs  ChArUw,  lUrl  <if  M<>r*y.  «*(l<pnMt  Cktiiry*  Ifticu^  .f 
Anpftty  »  fvu.  »i  th*  iM  rmt,  <«l  lK«  imrm  M  WMtrr  Aix»ty.  «bkli  cmium 
cliM«  U>  bU  liiMir.  ThiHtKh  thi*  w«i  \rry  oi«%mirtit  U*r  htm.  (m»  fU«  hncvl  it^ 
aayitii;.  <•«■!  fiirlii«l  b«  •hi'ttkl  rrrr  hnrt  ^n  h'<»e>t  ofuntrytiian.  !!•  tiiMcKt 
«|(ittbUaM  bav*  ei«tisitt«d  Um  t«iMiii,  byi  Um  acmi*!*  cli«l  bim^iir  t«>  bU  b««rt 
mhI  aniAittUity. 

*  Tb«>  family  fif  %vt%f  \m,T%  aU  ftli«|[  ftlkm«il  it  ;  but  tb**uirb  cftliniUtt*!  to 
lMef»  tb«  r«Al  bbifurtr*  <if  Um  gniutMl  ift  |«>T*rty.  it  hjM  ci«tnhuteil  iu  nu^ 
tb«  rcut*.  rripknl  bciim  b*il  to  tb«  iw«  wl  W  «b*t  tb*  •ut/toiaat*  ymki. 
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perily  of  the  family,  both  parties  would  have  thoui:;bt 
enormoua  In  this  view,  the  difficulty  of  bringing 
bankrupt  estates  to  sale  between  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  and  the  Union  was  of  no  disadvantage  to 
the  tenants. 

Besides  rentals  and  tacks,  there  were  in  former 
times  other  leas  liberal  modes  of  letting  land.  When 
a  specific  rent  in  money  or  victual  could  not  be  had, 
the  master  received  a  full  third  of  the  corn  crop,  after 
deducting  the  tithe.  And  hence  it  was  called  third 
and  teind.  A  few  years  before  the  Restoration,  part 
of  the  estate  of  Tullibody,  which  then  belonged  to  llr 
Robert  Meldrum,  was  let  in  this  way.  The  last  in- 
stance of  it  in  this  part  of  the  country  was  about 
threescore  years  ago,  in  the  lands  of  Row,  belonging 
to  Mr  Foggo.^  This  mode  is  reputed  very  ancient, 
and  may  have  been  one  of  those  by  which  the  bond- 
men paid  rent,  before  their  entire  manumission.  This 
was  probably  douc  by  some  rule  general  or  particular. 
And  though  third  and  teind  was  not  fit  for  all  sorts 
and  situations,  it  was  better  than  none,  and  far  from 
being  unsuitable  to  a  low  state  of  husbandry. 

In  other  cases  the  lands  were  let  on  steclbow — i.e., 
at  the  tenant's  entry,  the  master  ploughed  and  sowed 
the  ground,  and  delivered  a  proper  stocking  of  horses, 
cows,  sheep,  utensils,  &c.,  all  which  the  tenant  became 
bound  to  redeliver  in  good  order  at  the  end  of  the 
tack.     In  times  either  of  national  or  particular  dis- 

'  Mr  David  Ertkine  naya  that  withui  tbe  laal  tweuty  years  tlia  estate  of 
New&rk  in  Fife,  belonj^ug  t*>  Lard  Newark,  was  set  in  third  atid  ttind. 
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tress,  wlieu  good  tenants  could  not  be  had,  this  mode 
was  resorted  to.  It  was  always  the  way  to  get  a  high 
rent,  and,  of  course,  much  practised  where  tenants 
had  liberty  to  subset. 

And  now  of  the  husbandry  which  prevailed  in  this 
country  at  the  time  when  it  can  first  be  traced  by 
memory.  In  this  corner,  where  the  chief  dependence 
was  upon  corn,  each  tenant  had  commonly  a  plough- 
gate  of  land ;  but  upon  the  bonlers  of  the  Highlands 
there  were  commonly  four  tenants  to  a  plough,  some* 
times  more.  In  place  of  having  their  possessions 
separate  from  each  other,  the  whole  was  everywhere 
in  runrig — t.t*.,  the  several  tenants  had  ridge  about  of 
every  field. 

Tlie  grounds  were  further  divided  into  infield  and 
outfield.  The  former  lay  contiguous  to  the  home* 
ste^id,  an<l  was  cultivated  with  great  care.  In  the 
carses  east  by  Stirling,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  it 
has  been  divideil,  past  all  memory,  into  equal  |>ortions 
of  |H^as  or  beans,  lK?ar  or  barley,  and  oats.  But  in 
the  greatest  part  of  Menteith  it  was  the  practice, 
within  the  last  fourscore  vears,  to  take  two  successive 
croj>s  of  oats  after  bear. 

The  whole  dung  was  laid  up  m  the  infield,  but  it 
being  inconsiderable,  much  of  the  Hiiinm<*r  work  was 
be-Htowetl  on  making  earth  Jniliie — i'.f».,  eomt>osta  of 
earth  nuule  of  dung  or  lime.  For  thin  pur(K>se  our 
tenants  made  no  scruple  of  taking  the  soil  oflf  one 
ridge  to  lay  it  u{>on  another.^     In  that   way  whole 

'  lu  tlie  9m%.  i*ri««.  xhm  tU#|i«r  ««o«  g^iM  Um  mhI  U  tke  Itetur.  mhI  Umt*- 
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fields  on  most  estates  in  this  neiglibourliood  have 
been  stripped  of  the  vegetable  mould,  and  nothing 
left  but  a  bottom  of  till  or  gravel.  It  may  from  that 
circumstance  be  referred  to  a  very  remote  era.  Yet, 
abstracted  from  the  loss  of  ground,  it  was  an  excellent 
manure,  serving  both  to  enrich  and  thicken  the  soil  of 
the  infield,  and  answering  some  of  the  purposes  of  a 
fallow. 

But  the  far  greater  part  of  the  farm  consisted  of 
outfield,  managed  in  a  very  slovenly  manner.  In 
some  places  it  was  the  practice  either  to  fold  cattle  in 
sunimer,  or  in  thin  sandy  soils  to  lay  them  under 
water  in  winter.  In  general,  however,  it  got  no 
manure,  and  after  the  ordinary  time,  it  was  broken 
up  for  oats.  There  was  some  variety  in  the  articles 
of  cropping  and  resting,  but  in  the  dry  fields  it  was 
usual  to  leave  the  ground  lea  for  six  years,  and  then 
to  take  three  crops  of  oats.  And  the  people  of  the 
carses  rested  two  years  and  took  two  crops  there- 
after. 

In  the  outfields  upon  both  sides  of  the  great  mosses 
a  particular  mode  of  improvement  took  place.  Every 
summer  in  the  month  of  July  large  quantities  of  the 
refuse  of  peat  were  led  out  to  the  adjacent  field  and 
burnt.  There  is  a  tradition  that  before  this  practice 
took  place  the  moss  was  cast  up  in  large  heaps  and 
burnt  down  to  the  clay,  after  which  the  ashes  were 

fore  littie  gruund  was  deatruyed.     The  scouringH  of  the  ditches  euHicod  t*> 
manure  oue-eixtli  uf  their  faruie  yeB.r\f.     The  enurmoiu  size  of  their  ditdiM 
ahowa  it  to  have  beeu  carried  to  a  vory  gre«t  pitch  of  old. 
VOL.  IL 
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carried  out  and  spread  upon  the  land.  Of  oUl  only 
one  crop  of  oats  was  taken  after  burning,  but  it  was 
commonly  a  great  one,  especially  if  the  summer 
proved  wet  and  warm.  But  about  seventy  years  ago 
John  M'Arthur,  tenant  in  the  Muir,^  began  to  take 
two ;  in  order,  however,  to  improve  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  ashes,  he  made  a  few  thin  furrow«< 
across  the  field,  which  were  burnt  with  the  peat. 
The  managing  a  third  of  the  Moss-side  in  this  way 
occupied  our  tenants  very  fully  three  weeks  ever}- 
year.  There  Imng  a  contention  who  should  be  first 
done,  they  thought  nothing  of  beginning  work  by 
three  in  the  morning,  and  continuing,  with  little  in- 
termission, till  seven  at  night. 

Beside  getting  ashes  for  manure,  a  ridge  12  or 
15  feet  wide  was  every  year  gaineil  along  one-thinl 
of  the  Moss-side.  This  seldom  failed  to  produce  an 
extraordinary  crop  the  very  next  season.  In  this 
way  many  hundred  acres  of  the  low  moss,  or  spread 
field,  have  lieen  gmdually  convert<jd  into  arable  land. 
Some  notion  of  its  progress  may  be  formed  from  the 
following  circumstances :  I  heard  my  grandmother 
(who  was  married  in  1692)  say,  that  when  she  came 
to  Ochtertyre  her  father-in-hiw  told  her  the  little  hill 


*  He  WM  urigitiAlly  my  fpiu)<lf*Ui«r'a  •errant,  aii<1  ^tcnrari*  hk  UAaot 
Pn»tn  •mall  beginning*  be  m«<le  a  great  «laal  *4  nk<ioey  fur  ooe  to  hi*  way 
I  never  knew  a  mure  aagariuuii,  worthy,  cheerful  ctHiotryman.  Hm  neigh- 
bi>uni  cal)e«l  him  John  Mtlmdmiirf^  frT>m  an  enire— i  »n  ol  hk,  **  that  man 
might  make  imluAtry,  l*ut  it  wae  (#im1  that  gare  the  ti>ir»Mi."  It  U  mtn\  he 
vae  ke]ii  tmm  being  an  elder  Uw  dovbtiag  the  •Vtry  ul  Sameuo  antl  the 
fuiee  ;  <«  hearing  which  read  be  eiclaimeil,  "  Wa !  wa !  where  wuaM  the 
mangetall  theMtod**"     He  died  io  1761 
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called  the  Naad  was,  in  his  younger  days,  surrounded 
by  the  moss,  which  is  now  350  yards  distant.  Janet 
Mitchell,  daughter  of  Walter  Mitchell,  tenant  in  the 
Muir  between  ninety  and  a  hundred  years  ago,  re- 
membered, when  in  her  father's  farm,  there  was  only 
a  narrow  slip  of  land  between  the  moss  and  the  ditch, 
called  the  black  gott  From  its  narrowness,  it  was 
ploughed  east  and  west,  instead  of  north  and  south, 
which  is  the  direction  of  the  ridges  at  present.  And 
George  Bachop  was  told  by  a  John  Ramsay,  who  died 
in  1790,  aged  fourscore,  that  Robert  Bachop,  George's 
great-grandfather,  said  to  him  he  remembered  when 
there  was  nothing  but  a  loan  between  the  moss  and 
the  Carat  Brae  below  the  present  highroad.  By  all 
accounts,  the  tenants  of  the  neighbouring  proprietors 
were  equally  assiduous  and  successful  in  their  opera- 
tions. But  after  all,  the  commencement  and  progress 
of  these  can  only  be  matter  of  conjecture,  because  the 
depth  of  the  moss  is  very  different,  and  the  manner  of 
working  was  by  no  means  uniform.  And  in  trouble- 
some times  little  or  no  progress  could  be  made. 

Upon  seeing  the  good  effects  of  ashes,  Robert 
Buchanan,^  in  Scribetree,  who  had  no  share  of  the 
Moss-side,  burned,  about  ninety  years  ago,  two  patches 
of  outfield,  which  yielded  great  crops  in  the  dear  years. 


^  Tliifi  was  a  remarkable  man,  both  for  sense  and  good  fortune.  Upon  the 
smallest  of  my  grandfather's  farms  he  made,  in  less  than  half  a  century,  what 
purchased  lands  of  1000  merks  a-year,  which  he  divided  among  his  sons. 
Besides  this,  he  portioned  several  daughters.  Indeed,  he  dealt  deeply  in 
woods,  cheese,  meal,  &c.,  but  he  was  withal  an  excellent  husbandman.  He 
ran  three  nineteen-year  tacks  of  his  farm,  and  more  than  doubled  its  rent. 
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It  wafl,  however,  wretched  husbandly  in  the  long-run, 
the  ground  having  been  barren  ever  since. 

The  grain  of  this  country  in  our  fathers'  time  was 
very  poor  in  quality.  Even  after  the  Union,  tthiu 
oats  were  confined  to  the  infield  of  the  best  farms; 
but  in  muirland,  and  even  some  dry  field  ones, 
nothing  was  raised  but  the  black  ^  or  the  grey.  Nay, 
within  the  last  fifty  years  we  had  hardly  anything 
else  in  the  Moss-side  grounds,  it  being  imagined  the 
white  would  not  thrive.  And  in  the  best  outfields  of 
the  Trew,  hruiket  oats — i.e.,  half  black  and  half  white 
— were  common  much  later. 

Though  barley  was  then  raised  in  the  carses  of 
Falkirk  and  Clackmannanshire,  yet  to  the  westward 
of  Stirling  we  had  only  rough  bear,  the  quality  of 
which  depended  much  on  soil  and  culture.  It  had 
not  in  those  days  become  the  staple  of  tenants,  who 
valued  it  chiefly  as  the  best  preparative  for  a  great 
crop  of  oata.^  And  as  the  demand  for  malt  was  in- 
considerable in  comparison  of  what  it  has  been  of 
late  years,  a  great  pro|)ortion  of  the  bear^  waa  manu- 
facturetl  into  meal  for  the  lower  classes  of  people. 

By  a  law  of  James  II.,  ever}'  tenant  who  had  eight 


*  It  *p{ir*jii  fp>oi  Ui«  kitu('a  renul  1179,  UuU  Um  victUAl  rml  ol  lh« 
9Xmm%TXrj  of  Mrnteith  c«ici»i*tc«l  chirdy  t»f  «*ti,  even  in  the  bwt  CKik,  m  Um 
R..1HI.  Cirxriitulljr    ihr  Trew«,  4c.     Tliwie  were  |»n»W»ly  )»Uck  or  grey. 

*  WiIltArii  )l*)iiet*f  Towrr  U»\*\  Mr  Al^irmimtiy,  TulUbudy.  Ui*i  WwwtU  Um 
mkI  of  ImI  century .  Juhn  Bum  in  BUc'kip'Miipe  mm  Uie  first  toOMii  Uwra^buiiU 
UiAt  ••*«ri«|  taftfirj. 

*  III  the  mu  h  twrmm  of  the  l<*r«Uht|»  of  Stirtiof  tiM  kinK**  ttOMito  pftftd. 
Mff'ft,;  oih«*r  thiiiir»,  \mmr  tir  in*lt— <*««nttiio.  tx9  cK*KWri  b«*r  ;  lovermlUa. 
*i  1 W  irrv  lK«r  .  M*o<mr,  *  cli*]>l«r  «>f  iuaIl 
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oxen,  was  directed  to  sow  yearly  half  a  firlot  of  peas 
and  forty  beans  at  least.  Though  Bishop  Leslie  takes 
notice  of  the  luxuriant  crops  of  them  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Forth  and  Tay  in  his  time,  yet  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  rental  of  the  archbishopric  of  St 
Andrews,  they  were  little  cultivated  by  the  rich  ten- 
ants of  that  see.  For  whilst  the  third  of  the  wheat 
payable  by  them  exceeded  seven  chalders,  that  of  the 
peas  and  beans  amounted  only  to  one  boll  and  a 
third.  Even  within  the  last  threescore  years,  when 
their  utility  was  confessed,  very  few  peas^  were 
sown  to  the  westward.  And  beans  were  very  late  of 
being  introduced  into  the  upper  carses.^ 

Forty  years  ago  there  was  no  wheat  raised  in  this 
country,  unless  a  little  of  a  red  bearded  kind  that 
grew  in  the  dry  fields  of  Aithray.^     The  reason  given 

^  James  Dnimmond  of  Blair  had  a  field  of  peas  in  Daira,  to  which  the 
schoolboys  of  Doune  paid  frequent  visits.  This  made  old  Bro\^*n  in  his  Satur- 
day's charge  say  to  them,  "  Cavete  ab  aquis,  ab  ec^uis,  ab  herbis,  et  praeser- 
tim  a  jnsis  Dainc." 

-  John  Forrester's  grandfather  was  the  first  tenant  in  the  Trews  who  at- 
tempted it.  He  used  to  say  his  sowing  three  firlots  of  beans  was  a  three 
days'  discourse  at  the  kirk  of  Kippen.  Old  George  Bachop  was  the  person 
who  introduced  them  here. 

^  It  is  probable  the  wheat  payable  by  the  tenants  of  the  lordship  of  Stir- 
ling was  either  of  the  red  or  white  bearded  kind.  Be  that  as  it  may,  wheat 
appears  to  have  been  cultivated  there  at  a  very  early  period.  Robert  the 
Bruce  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign  gives  to  the  Abbey  of  Cambuskenneth 
the  teinds  of  the  lands  of  Botlikennar  and  Aithray,  "  tarn  in  frumento  quam 
in  denariis — sicut  percipere  consueverunt  tempore  Alexandri  predecessoris 
nostri  ultime  defuncti."  And  David  Bruce,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  reign, 
fixes  it  at  £8,  5s.  in  money  and  six  chalders  of  wheat.  It  appears  from  the 
king's  rental  1479,  that  the  Grange  of  Bothkennar  paid,  among  other  things, 
three  chalders  of  wheat ;  the  lands  of  Comton,  five  chalders  ;  the  lands  of 
Inverallan,  two  chalders  ;  Blair- Logie,  one  chalder  ;  Manour,  one  chalder.  It 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  confined  to  the  very  richest  soils. 
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for  sowing  it  there  was  the  looseness  of  the  ground, 
which  required  to  be  consolidated.*  It  was  sown 
about  Hallowmas  without  either  fallow  or  dung ; 
and  a  worse  rotation  of  crops  could  hardly  have  been 
devised — viz.,  oats,  wheat,  bear.  But  as  both  the 
white  and  red  bearded  wheat  proiluced  very  white 
flour,  the  tenants  found  a  ready  market  for  it,  either 
in  Stirling  or  Glasgow.  It  was,  however,  a  hungr)- 
thick-husked  grain  compared  with  the  smooth  kinds 
that  have  lately  been  introduced  into  this  countr}*. 
The  hardiness  of  the  former,  and  its  requiring  no 
extraordinary  manure,  was  probably  its  chief  recom- 
mendation of  old. 

Within  the  last  forty  years,  ploughs,  harrows,  and 
other  implements  of  husbandry  were  in  general 
made  by  the  tenant  or  his  servants.  Of  course  they 
were  clumsy  and  ill  con.structed,  though  sometimes  a 
mechanical  genius  apjieared.  The  plough  (jraiths — 
I.e.,  the  timber  of  the  plough — rough  and  unsha|>en, 
were  brought  by  the  Highlanders  to  the  Martinmas 
Fair  of  Doune,  and  sold  at  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  apiece. 
Even  trithes  or  widdies  were  funiished  from  the  same 
quarter  at  the  rate  of  two  i>ecks  of  meal  yearly.  The 
collars  of  their  work-horses  were  made  of  straw,  and 
their  other  apparatus  eijually  cheap  and  primitive. 


*  It  frrll  iU»mrrm  cimmi!Uf%lum  why  Um  fftrmcri  *4  the  Ctm9  (if  (•ctvtW 
b«v«  per»eY«rt«t  in  rmiMSiK  f"**^  f]UMititMii  ul  «ii«*t.  «b«n  UitM«  vi  HUrttag 
•hirt  Hatc  Ktveo  it  over.     At  whAt  tittM  Um  lj«ftnU«l  kitxU  «er«  girmtx  up  hj 
Um*  fornMr  Ut  lb«  tinuaUi  «b«^  tniMt  b*  Wit  U»  tkumm  «t»*>  i^r^  «r»U  ftcqiMi&t- 
•tl  with  Xkm  C*rw  ul  Govm.      Ikit,  in  aU  pci>bftbilit}r,  both  «rr«  ftcUi*!*!  by 
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The  tenants'  horsea  were  generally  small  and 
weakly  in  this  corner,  where  peas  and  beans  formed 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  crop,^  In  the  eastern 
carses  they  were  in  much  better  plight,  some  bean- 
stalks being  reserved  for  their  summer  food,  but 
even  there  they  were  comparatively  small -sized  to 
what  they  are  at  present.  And  the  prices  were  also 
very  low,^— hardly  one-half  of  what  is  now  commonly 
given  for  such  horses. 

The  tenant's  carriages  were  also  very  primitive  and 
cheap.  They  used  sledges  for  leading  com ;  and  in 
old  times  for  carrying  out  dung,  &c.,  recourse  was 
had  to  coups — i.e.^  panniers  fixed  upon  a  sledge. 
And  though  these  have  long  been  exploded  in  the 
carses,  they  were  within  the  last  twenty-five  years 
retained  by  the  muirland  people,  both  in  carrying 
dung  and  performing  statute  work.^  In  their  room 
we  substituted  tumblers,  a  trifling  species  of  carts 
which  have  for  ages  been  used  about  Alloa  for  trans- 
porting coals  to  the   shore.*     As   there  was  neither 

^  Robert  Buchanan  says,  his  father  sometimes  laboured  the  farm  of  Scribetree 
with  four  beasta  not  worth  forty  merks  altogether ;  and  in  the  Muir  there 
was  a  plough  belonging  to  pendiclers,  which,  from  the  insignificance  of  the 
horses,  was  called  the  rfogr-plough  of  Ochtertyre. 

'  Tlie  first  horse  that  Alexander  Thomson  bought  after  being  a  tenant 
codt  him  eleven  nobles — i.e.,  £3,  ISs.  4d.  By  that  coin  people  counted  much 
of  old  ;  thus  the  price  of  weaving  a  plaid  was  a  noble.  .  He  was  at  a  great 
fair  of  Crieff  about  1730,  when  the  best  horse  was  sold  at  eighty  merks,  but 
now  he  would  give  £16  or  £18  sterling.  Even  within  the  last  thirty  years, 
£100  Scots  was  thought  an  extravagant  price  for  a  farmer's  horse. 

^  Robert  Buchanan  remembers  when  the  Muir  tenants  made  use  of  coup$ 
for  leading  out  peat  to  their  Moss-side  grounds. 

*  George  M'Killop,  a  tenant  in  the  Drys,  whose  grandson  lately  died,  aged 
bcveuty,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  be- west  the  Drys  boat  that  got  a  tumbler 
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spokes  nor  iron  u{)on  the  wheels,  which  consisted  of 
one  solid  piece  of  wood,  they  were  unfit  for  long 
journeys,  being  principally  employed  in  leading  dung 
or  peat&  In  those  days,  indeed,  victual,  coals,  lime, 
wood,  slates,  and  other  things  from  a  distance,  were 
generally  carrried  on  horses'  backs,  in  sacks  or  pack- 
ages abundantly  simple. 

In  this  comer,  and  in  most  of  the  carses,  the  ten- 
ants houses  were  mostly  built  with  fail  or  dii\A, 
which  in  a  few  years  had  the  ap{>earance  of  a  wall  of 
clay.  Yet,  when  properly  thatched,  they  were  warmer 
and  freer  from  damp  than  what  was  built  of  stone 
and  clay.  Within  my  own  remembrance  the  farm- 
houses of  the  Muir  were  all  built  with  fail,  the 
last  of  them  Inking  pulled  down  only  a  few  years 
ago.  Tlie  chief  objection  to  this  mode  of  building 
was  its  uncovering  so  much  ground.  It  acconled, 
however,  with  the  inclination  our  tenants  showetl  to 
save  u|>on  every  article.  The  same  simplicity  and 
parsimony  appeare<l  in  other  things,  stable-<loors 
being  made  of  wattles,  and  th«*re  were  seldom  any 
locks  u|)on  the  barn-doors.^ 

Tlie  great  extent  of  the  outfields,  and  the  facility 
of  boarding  young  beasts  on  the  muirs  during  summer, 
enabled  tenants  to  keep  a  largf  8toc*k  of  cows  and 
sheep.     But  being  housed  all   night  in  winter,  and 

tmrX.     Beinic  ft  luUf  vituvl  follow,  uq  fMijtaf  U^  m*kiii|(  it,  Im  nxUkmmA,  "  A 

*  itr^^rt^  IU<h'*|».  «K«>  (Iml  Ml  <il«l  B»Mi  io   17iO.  nnrvr  hftd  ft  Vvk  •!««  Km 
Immh  il«Hir.     Yet  in  oiKf^r  ihioipi  h*  hftd  Ui*  ^*^  mmm  ty&^t^t  U*  fcnxiffv  *s- 
wbeii  it  WM  UJi«lj  to  mtkm  ft  fuud  rtUtni.  (ir  |>fvt«iit  %  \*tx\m\iU  wil 
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starved  in  summer,  these  were  both  soft  and  stunted 
in  their  growth.  It  produced,  however,  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  dung,  upon  which,  particularly  that 
of  the  sheep,  much  reliance  was  had.  Between  the 
ingathering  of  the  crop  and  the  month  of  May,  the 
whole  beasts  of  the  country  were  allowed,  in  the  day- 
time, to  go  loose  as  upon  a  common.  Indeed^  before 
the  Act  for  winter  herding  was  made,  nobody  could 
be  constrained  to  keep  his  cattle  off  other  men's 
grounds,  trespasses  being  only  penal  in  royal  forests. 
But  for  many  years  that  excellent  law  remained 
a  dead  letter;  and  even  now,  after  all  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place,  it  is  far  from  being  popular 
among  our  country  people. 

The  most  rigid  economy  appeared  in  the  dress  and 
domestic  expenses  of  tenants.  The  clothes  of  the 
family,  and  even  of  the  servants,  male  and  female, 
were  for  the  most  part  spun  and  dyed  at  home ;  and 
thus,  though  hardly  anything  was  made  for  sale,  the 
wife's  thrift  in  a  numerous  household  turned  to 
excellent  account,  as  it  saved  her  husband  from  going 
to  market  for  a  variety  of  necessaries.  In  the  last 
age,  the  most  substantial  farmers  seldom  had  any- 
thing better  than  a  coat  of  grey  or  black  kelt,  spun 
by  their  wives.  Twice  or  thrice  in  a  lifetime,  per- 
haps, they  had  occasion  to  buy  a  greatcoat  of  English 
cloth,  as  what  was  homespun  would  not  keep  out 
rain.  Ham  shirts  were  commonly  worn,  though  upon 
holidays  the  country  beaus  appeared  with  linen  necks 
and   sleeves.     Among   no  set  of  people  was   female 
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vanity  ever  confined  within  narrower  limits;  even 
marriage  apparel  being  mostly  manufactured  in  the 
family,  and  their  ordinary  wear  being  only  a  few 
degrees  coarser  and  plainer.  The  gowns  of  women, 
old  and  young,  were  made  by  country  tailors,  who 
never  thought  of  changing  or  inflaming  the  fashions. 
In  point  of  equipage  they  were  equally  primitive, 
few  of  the  topping  tenants  having  either  boots  or 
saddles  fifty  years  ago.  It  was  the  custom  for  them 
and  their  wives  to  ride  upon  sods,  over  which,  on 
occasions  of  ceremony,  a  plaid  or  bit  of  carpet  was 
spread. 

And  now  of  the  food  of  our  tenants,  which  they 
ate  in  a  truly  primitive  manner,  at  the  same  table 
with  their  8er\'ants.  Oatmeal  -  pottage  was  once 
esteemed  a  luxury  among  that  set  of  people,^  bear- 
meal  being  generally  used.  Pease  or  bear  bread  was 
a  capital  article  with  them,  wheat-loaves  being  now 
more  common  in  farmers*  houses  than  oat-cakes  were 
formerly.  In  times  of  scarcity  recourse  was  had  to 
inferior  kinds,  which  are  now  happily  forgotten — viz., 
(/rey  meal — t.r.,  a  npecies  com{>ounded  of  oatmeal 
and  mill-<lu8t ;  others  made  une  of  er/ger  meal,  con- 
sisting of  equal  portions  of  oat,  pease,  and  bear  meal. 
The  latter  took  its  rise  fn>ni  the  iM^^gam  mixing 
different  kinds  in  the  same  \*ap.  To  some  fmlates  it 
is  said  not  to  have  been  unpleasant 

*  In  Um  9n^  III  th0  \mt  cvotttry,  m  lt«»)icTt  Iki<-i»*iiMi  m»«1  Jmdm  <lif7ni«. 
iMftMiU  in  Muif ,  ««r«  fiMaiaf  <4k*  mtimuif  thriMiith  HurltoK.  itmy  •\tim\  cbiMm 
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In  every  family  water-kail^  was  a  standing  dish, 
being  made  without  flesh,  of  greens  and  grolls — t.e., 
oats  stripped  of  the  husks  in  the  mill.  Without  it 
they  did  not  think  they  could  dine  to  purpose.  If 
tradition  may  be  believed,  the  country  people  of  old 
ate  very  little  animal  food,  except  perhaps  a  few  old 
ewes  that  would  not  sell,  and  were  likely  to  die 
through  the  winter.  Walter  M'Killop  in  Blackdub  ^ 
is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  tenants  in  the 
country  that  killed  a  cow  every  Martinmas;  and 
Robert  Buchanan  says  his  father  was  in  his  remem- 
brance  the  only  tenant  in  Ochtiertyre  who  had  a 
winter  mart.  But  for  the  last  sixty  years  almost 
every  tenant  in  tolerable  circumstances  killed  either 
one  or  two. 

When  there  was  no  flesh,  kitchen  of  one  kind  or 
other  was  given  after  the  kail — that  is,  either  butter, 
cheese,  eggs,  herrings,  and  sometimes  raw  onions, 
which  were  annually  imported  from  Flanders.     To 


*  It  would  seem  that  green -kail  are  of  great  antiquity  in  the  low  country. 
In  William  the  Lion's  grant  of  the  kirk  of  Kincardine  to  the  Abbey,  of  Cam- 
buskenneth,  we  find  mention  made  of  yards  —  "Cum  uno  orto  et  unum 
\oitum  ad  baculum  S.  LoUani,  cum  uno  orto  et  unttm  \oitum  ad  Campanam  S. 
LoUani."  And  Verstegan  says,  "The  Saxons  called  February  sproutkde;  by 
kele  meaning  colewurt,  the  greatest  potwurt  in  time  long  past  that  our 
ancestors  used.  The  broth  made  thereof  was  the  chief  winter  wurt  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  husbandman."  In  all  probability  the  Lowlanders  borrowed 
this  article  of  food,  as  well  as  their  language,  from  the  Teutonic  nations  ;  for 
the  Highlanders  of  old  abominated  kail,  esteeming  them  fitter  for  goats  than 
men.     There  are  still  districts  where  greens  are  neither  planted  nor  eaten. 

2  Walter  complained  to  his  wife  that  whereas  formerly  her  lads  gave  over 
eating  bread  when  the  kail  was  done,  they  now  resumed  it  to  the  flesh.  The 
wife  was  said  to  govern  Scotland  ;  she  ruled  her  husband,  who  ruled  Blair, 
who  ruled  Chancellor  Perth,  who  ruled  Scotland. 
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supper  they  had  .sotims,  or  flummery,  a  cheap  and 
healthy  dish.  In  summer  their  drink  consisted  of 
whey  or  butter-milk,  and  in  spring  a  little  milk. 
But  hanlly  any  ale  was  brewed,  except  on  extraor- 
dinary occasions.  Indee<l,  the  chief  beverage  of  our 
country  people  has  always  been  the  pure  element. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  there 
hanlly  ever  was  a  set  of  |>eople  who  lived  more 
poorly  and  penuriously,  yet  were  they  in  general 
well  pleased  with  their  lot.  Whatever  might  be 
their  grievances  the  meanness  of  their  food  and 
raiment  seldom  gave  them  a  moment's  discjuietude. 
Such  were  the  lalH)urer8  of  the  ground,  and  such 
their  situation  in  former  times,  so  far  as  we  can 
collect  from  the  convt-rsiition  of  the  aged.  They 
ap|H\ar  to  have  Ihh'U  warmly  devoteil  to  the  persons 
of  their  masters,  and  entirely  8ubser\'ient  to  them  in 
everything  where  thtir  own  purse  was  not  affected. 
Though  by  no  means  deficient  in  industry  which 
Would  make  a  sjM'eily  return,  they  laid  their  account 
that  any  extraordinar}'  exertion  or  outlay  on  their 
part  would,  in  the  long-run,  nMloun<l  as  much  to 
their  master's  profit  as  thrir  own,  and  they  had  no 
mind  to  work,  for  him.  Th^y  therefore  had  a  system 
of  their  own,  foundetl  on  long  ox|HTience,  and  suite<l 
to  small  capitals  and  tacks  for  nineteen  years.  From 
this  they  were  unwilling  to  deviate,  unless  for  S4.)me 
self-evident  advantage  ;  and  with  all  its  defects*  it  in 
n<>t  i;uHy  to  figure  one  by  which  the  same  quantity  of 
grain  could  l>e  rais^^d  for  the  same  money. 
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Their  aversion  to  enterprise  and  innovation  was 
fortified  by  a  principle  which  pervaded  every  part  of 
their  conduct — viz.,  the  desire  of  saving  and  hoard- 
ing. Indeed,  no  set  of  men  ever  followed  more 
invariably  old  Cato's  rule,  of  being  "vendaces  non 
emaces.''  It  is  astonishing  what  sums  of*  money  the 
tenants  of  the  last  age  had  out  at  interest  with  the 
gentlemen  of  the  country.  They  and  the  burghers 
were  of  old  the  moneyed  men,  who  supplied  the  de- 
mands of  the  nobility  and  gentry  that  were  engaged 
in  any  expensive  pursuit. 

The  use  of  lime  as  a  manure  produced  in  time  very 
important  consequences.^  Walter  Mitchell,  my  grand- 
father's tenant,  formerly  mentioned,  had,  it  is  said, 
the  merit  of  introducing  it  into  the  land  of  Ochter- 
tyre.  In  the  time  of  King  William's  death,  he  limed 
a  very  broad  and  long  ridge  in  the  field  called  the 
Glus,  on  which  he  had  so  early  and  excellent  a  crop, 
that  his  master  offered  to  take  the  produce  of  that 
single  ridge  in  payment  of  his  rent.  After  seeing 
how  well  it  succeeded  with  him,  his  next  neighbours, 
Robert  Buchanan  and  James  Chrystie,  began  to  lime 
with  great  spirit ;  and  in  order  to  carry  on  their  opera- 


^  Tradition  is  silent  whence  we  in  this  country  derived  the  knowledge  of 
this  excellent  manure  ;  but  it  was  practised  in  other  parts  of  Scotland  at 
an  earlier  period.  About  1633,  George  Bruce  of  Carnock,  in  a  process  of 
valuation  of  tithes,  claimed  a  deduction,  on  account  of  a  lime-quarry  which 
he  had  bought  from  a  neighbouring  proprietor,  whereby  he  had  raised 
the  rent  from  18  to  26  chalders.  And  in  1670,  George  Abercromby,  who 
some  time  before  had  purchased  the  estate  of  Tullibody,  let  a  small  lime- 
craig  at  Cambus  within  water-mark,  and  fixed  what  his  own  tenants  were 
to  pay. 
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tions  the  better,  the  three  agreed  to  drive    for   one 
another  alternately  during  the  summer.^ 

George  Drummond  of  Blair,  who  a  little  l)efore  had 
acquired  the  ten-i)ound  land  of  Kineanline,  encour- 
aged, with  his  usual  sagacity,  the  tenants  to  lay  on 
lime.  In  this  he  was  well  seconded  hy  John  Win- 
gate  and  James  Richardson,  two  of  the  old  wealthy 
teuants  in  the  Baad,  who  the  moment  the  bear  seetl 
was  over,  hired  people  to  cast  i)eats,  and  employeil 
their  men  and  horses  in  driving  lime  from  Swalluw- 
haugh.  About  the  same  time,  Rol>ert  Gourlay  took 
a  farm  in  Chalmerston ;  and  though  it  was  almost 
waste  at  his  entry,  yet  by  laying  on  a  quantity  of  lime, 
be  made  himself  rich  in  the  course  of  his  tack.  It 
is  marvellous  how  people  contrived  to  drive  so  much 
lime  in  these  days.  The  quarry  at  Swallowhaugh  was 
the  only  one  within  our  reach.  It  stooil  in  a  wild 
glen,  part  of  the  estate  of  &iuchie,  and  was  barely 
accessible  to  horses  with  back  loads.  The  lime  was 
of  excellent  quality  ;  but  the  badneas  of  the  road, 
both  within  and  without  the  glen,  and  the  incon- 
venience of  the  ferry-boat«,  rendereil  it  an  arduous 
operation. 

John  M'Ewen,^   told  me  that  before    1700,  when 


*  At  ftfvi  th§y  w«rt  cl«n(Wil  bj  thmr  mooe^r  •crmf itnf  nrijchbivurm,  (4m  uI 
wbaca  »winf  ihmn  Uy  (*at  td\  thty  nmM  g»U»«T  u|««a  ltm«.  «m«I.  b^  «uiil-l 
Uy  u|»  bk  nnuMy  in  ft  1^  maok,  OXi  b*  aiuM  niAk*  u|>  Mxj  mcrka,  U>  Irtnl 
to  mjomi  booftit  BMii ;  b«t  b«  Ut9A  U*  ebMift  hu  ouad, 

*  I  Mk««l  tbi*  m&a,  «b<i,  %i  tb«  ^»  al  iitiMty*6v«,  wm  liwly  mhI  •otirr. 
frb*tK«r  tb«  obi  <«  tb«  yriit  Ximm  w«rt  tb«  \imt  *  H«  Mnikd  Mid  tm^ 
|w«r«il  :  **  Th^rm  ««r»  dtflcvltia*  ib«i,  ihtn  %n  diAculii**  dow,  Mid  tbiti 
will  \m  <UAcvlti«»  U*  Of  mtd  of  xJtm  wurbL"     H«  dkd  to  17»3.  tb*  jmr  •iur. 
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he  was  a  mere  boy,  his  father  took  a  waste  mailing 
from  Graham  of  Gartur,  who,  by  way  of  encourage- 
ment, promised  him  a  quantity  of  limestones  from 
the  family  of  Menteith's   quarry.      But  as  nobody 
thereabouts  knew  how  to  bum  or  break  them,  For- 
rester of  Polder  got  a  man  from  Campsie  to  direct 
the  operation,   which,  he  remembered  well,   was   a 
great  entertainment    to    him    and   the   other   boys. 
This,  he  fancied,  was  the  first  lime  laid  on  land  in 
the  parish  of  Port,  though  no  doubt  the  great  crops 
his  father  had  after  it  made  others  follow  his  example. 
Between  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago,  a  capital  im- 
provement took  place,  which  was  not  the  less  valu- 
able for  being  cheap  and  easy,     Runrig  was  abol- 
ished,  and  the    townships   divided,   so  that   every 
tenant  had  his  farm  separate  from  the  rest.     In  this 
country,  the  new  ones  commonly  consisted  of  fifty  or 
sixty  acres ;  but  in  the  richest  carses  be-east  Stirling, 
they  frequently  did  not  exceed  thirty.     There  was, 
however,  a  wide  difierence  between  our  management 
and  theirs.     They  had  little  or  no  outfield,  the  farm 
being  divided  into  equal  portions  of  beans,  barley, 
and  oats.     This  was  an  excellent  style  of  husbandry, 
both  for  the  land  and  the  tenant.     Whereas  with  us 
the  infield  was  commonly  the  least  part  of  the  farm ; 
and  though  some  addition  was  made  to  it  by  degrees, 
the  old  slovenly  system  still  preponderated.     If  there 
was  a  necessity  for  building  some  new  farmhouses 
in  more  central  places,  it  could  be  done  at  a  very 
moderate  expense.     At  that  time,  and  even  within 
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the  lost  twenty-five  years,  a  tenant  who  was  getting 
a  nineteen-year  lease  would  have  undertaken  to  build 
a  complete  steading  for  a  hundred  merks,  beside  the 
great  timber.  The  materials  were  then  very  cheap, 
and  all  their  neighlx>urs  ready  to  help  them  with 
carriages  and  workmanship.  The  tenants  who  \xm' 
sessed  the  old  infiehl  paid  a  considerable  augmen- 
tation from  the  very  first ;  and  a  progressive  rise  was 
stipulated  on  the  outfield  ones.  By  the  unremitting 
industry  of  the  possesnors,  some  of  the  latter  are  now 
in  high  condition,  though  in  general  the  ancient  in- 
field, which  has  been  dunged  immemorially,  retains 
its  character  for  fertility. 

James  Drummond  of  Blair  wa.s  the  first  among  us 
that  practised  this  excellent  improvement  to  any 
extent.  He  was,  by  all  accounts,  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  country  gentlemen  in  his  time.  His 
views  and  management  were  masterly,  the  result  of  a 
80un<l  head  and  heart  His  learning  and  abilities 
would  have  fitted  him  for  uny  station ;  yet  by  re- 
maining upon  the  head  of  his  estate,  he  perhaps 
benefited  his  family  mon*  than  if  he  had  enjoye<l  a 
lucrative  imiK)rtant  ofiice  in  public  life.  Though  no 
man  was  better  acquainted  with  all  the  little  fetches 
of  cuuntr}'  people  to  obtain  their  ends,  he  scom«Hi 
to  turn  their  artillery  against  themselves,  sis  some 
selfish  able  men  would  have  done,  to  their  own  emolu- 
ment. Probity  and  justice  secured  him  the  love  and 
reverence  of  the  commons,^    and   was  indeetl  much 
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better  for  them  than  brilliant  unsteady  gusts  of 
generosity.  As  a  proof  of  the  solidity  of  his  schemes, 
the  barony  of  ten -pound  land,  which  his  father 
bought  about  the  Revolution  at  a  rent  of  3000  merks 
a-year,  was  let  in  1765,  at  the  death  of  his  son,  to  a 
set  of  very  thriving  tenants^  at  15,000, 

About  the  year  1735,  my  father  made  a  new 
division  of  his  farms,  which  proved  equally  advan- 
tageous to  himself  and  his  tenants.  The  neighbour- 
ing proprietors,  some  earlier  and  some  later,  took  the 
same  step.  In  general,  the  augmentation  upon  the 
old  rent  was  not  equal  to  the  advantages  which  ac- 
crued to  the  possessors  of  the  lands. 

It  promoted  population  ^  exceedingly.  In  place  of 
two  or  three  tenants  in  a  township,  there  were  now 
four  or  five,  each  of  whom  had  as  many  servants  as 
the  old  ones.  At  that  time,  and  till  within  the  last 
twenty-eight  years,  our  ordinary  farmers'  households 

favours.  For,  said  he,  they  will  consider  such  a  conduct  as  proceeding  from 
ignorance  or  weakness,  not  from  goodness  of  heart.  Let  them,  however,  have 
justice,  and  in  a  doubtful  point,  the  cast  of  the  scale.  His  son  gave  me  the 
same  counsel  when  I  was  beginning  my  course.  It  sounded  harsh  at  that 
time,  but  the  experience  of  five-and -twenty  years  convinces  me  of  its  solidity. 

^  I  have  heard  the  late  Blair  say  he  never  lost  £5  sterling  by  bad  tenants. 
Botli  my  father  and  I  have  been  equally  lucky,  though  we  had  commonly 
one  in  labouring  circumstances,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  tack. 
Now  and  then  he  had  a  great  crop,  which  cleared  him. 

^  In  1651,  Mr  Thomas  Forrester,  minister  of  Kincardine,  rated  his  parish- 
ioners at  450  examinable  persons  ;  whereas,  in  1760,  according  to  the  late 
Mr  Smith's  roll,  they  exceeded  800.  Perhaps  the  pestilence,  dearth,  and  civil 
war  had  reduced  Mr  Forrester's  flock  considerably.  The  making  of  a  new 
village  at  Thomhill,  in  the  end  of  the  last  century,  made  in  time  a  great 
addition  to  the  numbers  of  our  people.  The  other  parishes  in  the  country 
seem  to  have  increased  in  the  same  ratio.  Else  how  came  the  churches 
of  old  to  contain  the  parishioners  ?  Were  it  the  fashion  at  present  for  the 
people  to  attend  the  parish  church,  it  would  seldom  hold  the  half  of  them. 

VOL.  IL  0 
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consisted  of  a  big  man,  a  little  man,  n  pleyhau — «>.,  a 
lad  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  could  drive* 
the  plough  or  thrash  occasionally — a  little  boy  to  hen! 
the  cattle  in  the  labouring  time,  and  a  couple  of  muiil- 
servants.  What  is  most  remarkable,  a  tenant  in  lUack- 
^runge  or  Rothkt*nnar  had  the  same  numlier,  thnugii 
his  farm  seldom  exceeded  thirty  acres.  But  th*- 
procurinir  manure  of  one  kind  or  other  for  a  full 
third  of  their  grounds  was  exceetlingly  tedious  and 
troublesome.  And  with  us  the  earth  fuihie  and  th»» 
o|>erations  ui>on  the  moss  ret|uireil  a  numlK^r  of 
hands.  ^ 

Hut  in  those  davs  there  was  a  redundancv  of 
|»ef»pU*,  and  little  to  occupy  them  but  husbandr}*  or 
handicraft  trades.  Of  course  the  wages  of  8er\'ants 
were  very  mo<lenite.  Al>out  173(»-  our  l>e8t  plough- 
men had  only  forty  shillings  a-year,  licside  lH>untir.% 
— ij\,  certain  articles  of  apparel  manufactured  in  the 
family,  which  amounted  to  a  third  of  the  wages. 
The  little  man  had  alnuit  Xll  Scots;  the  plejhau 
£5  or  .£fi,  and  the  maid-siTvants  I'^i,  exclusive  i>f  th«' 
houhtif's,^     Hut  about  fifty  years   ago   the   servants 

'  J"Uu  K<*mTi«n  in  niftrkiluK  hAvtnir  Lakrii  ft  n<^w  t^-k  fn>m  the  Uu  ltl*;r. 
t"lil  ht*  t»ifi»  tiiftt,  in  <>nlcT  !•>  |i*r  Uie  ftUinitrtiUtion,  h*  ««>ulil  (li*ut«  ••c»» 
•  •f  hi*  turn  T<*  whii-h  the  Mi*wprr«l  xrrj  •rii«tM\.  "  <i.««|iuAtt.  ;«>u  )k*l 
)tf>ttrr  kf^]>  ft  Riftii  citrftttrtlioftn'.  tn  hrl}«  u*  ]my  »Kftt  }<iu  t»Ave  |ir<>tuiHp«! 
the  Uinl   ' 

'  It  wiiiiM   ««<«)   thrrv  Kfttl   \m*n   little  rijM>  ••!)   wft^r'^  f>*r  ft  irrpftt   «Kt>. 
A!''t    Tlftii^in  wm  (U>U1  in  Uim  ynith  >>y  %<-rv  *-\*\  ntrti  thmt  thej  oexrr  rr 
tiiriii>«>n^l  the  |»l<Hij{hn>Mi'*  ««C*   untlrr   A,'2*)  Sftis   uu.e«a  m  ti«r  «i(i*rth. 
«hrfi  |tf»<|  1«»  ««»re  iclftti  u*  tftk*  ftiijrthinK. 

*  Wr  ■hftJI  •i*t*'\ir  the  UtuntM*  t«i<l  t<*  the  diftprnit  MTTftntA  The  ^tf  mvi 
hftil  S  elii  '4  ^^jr.  »nU  if  ht  %%M}^\  ft  Mom*!  Tc*r.  *■  muth  tiUtk  kelt  *•*  tiMrr 
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entered  into  a  combination  to  raise  their  wages.  The 
epithets  given  to  the  ringleaders  are  still  remembered 
by  old  people,  and  one  of  them,  Windy  Shaw,  is  still 
alive.  Their  demands  at  that  time  were,  however, 
very  moderate,  being  only  £4  Scots  of  addition  to  the 
hig  man,  and  to  the  other  servants  in  proportion. 
But  in  1760,  after  several  small  rises,  the  ploughman's 
wages  did  not  exceed  £3  sterling,  and  the  women's 
were  about  20s.  a-year. 

Of  old  we  had  few  day-labourers,  there  being  no 
gentlemen  farmers  or  public  works  to  employ  them, 
ind  bene,  ^.^J,or  ^  for  oeeaaLL  joU, 
had  poor  encouragement  Between  1720  and  1730, 
a  number  of  people  were  engaged  in  levelling  the  bank 
behind  the  house  of  Blair,  who  had  only  5d.  in  sum- 
mer and  a  groat  in  winter.  Even  at  that  low  rate 
they  were  probably  a  dear  pennyworth,  from  their 
awkwardness  and  unskilfulness.  But  in  1756,  a 
labourer's  wages  were  generally  6d.  a-day  in  summer. 
When  Alexander  Thomson  first  remembered  the 
world,  tailors  had  only  2d.  and  2^d.  per  day,  besides 
victuals.  They  afterwards  rose  slowly  to  4d.,  where 
they  remained  a  number  of  years. 

In  1740  there  was  an  excessive  bad  crop.  It  was 
impossible  to  take  a  proper  furrow  at  the  ordinary 
time,  from  the  ground  being  hard  frozen  till  far  in 
April.     And  the  frost  continued  in  the  air  till  well  in 

(jrcy  stuff,  2  ham  shirtfi|  2  pair  of  shoes,  and  2  pair  plaiding  hose.  The 
little  man  had  3  or  4  elns  of  grey^  according  to  his  size.  The  women  a  serge 
or  drugget  gown,  2  ham  sliirts,  an  apron,  2  pair  shoes,  and  2  pair  stock' 
ingd .     The  clothes  were  all  made  at  the  master's  expense. 
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summer.  It  was  remarked  that,  even  when  the  day?* 
were  tolerably  gCH>d,  there  arose  at  night  a  shuqi 
north  wind,  which  chilled  everything;  so  that  then* 
was  little  kindly  vegetation  till  the  month  of  July. 
It  was  one  of  these  uncommon  bad  crops,  which  bore 
equally  hard  upon  the  carses  as  the  moorish  ground.s. 
There  was  a  penury  of  shaw  as  well  as  of  com  ;  and 
the  excessive  rains  in  harvest  did  material  damagt>  to 
both.  The  distnK^es  both  of  man  and  beast  were 
much  aggravated  by  the  severity  of  the  next  winter, 
which  was  not  many  degrees  milder  than  the  preced- 
ing one.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  prices 
should  be  immoderately  high,  though  not  equal  to 
those  in  the  worst  years  of  King  William's  dearth. 
And  there  was  a  liberal  im{K>rtation^  from  abroad, 
which  prevented  the  miseries  of  famine  and  the  ex- 
actions of  the  mealmongers.  It  Wiis  fortunately  a 
single  year  of  scarcity ;  and  if  the  sufferings  of  the 
poor  were  grievous,  thes<»  were  soon  compensattni 
by  the  universal  plenty  and  cheapness  of  the  very 
next  seas4>n. 

The  Rebellion  of  1745  is  a  capital  era  in  the  hu.H- 
bandry  and  economics  of  Scotland.     The  obser\'ation 

'  Mr  Al€iaiMl«r  Hu|(.  ft  f)AiiUac  iii«n'hMit,  uAd  m*  ft  curii»a«  fto«cii(>i«  with 
HBirftni  U»  th«  k^rfiiiiK  U  cvfrn.  In  Ui«  yrmr  \7*iV  «>r  1710.  fto  #intiicfit  rn-tUAl 
OMTchftfit  ID  Ukftt  citj  nuwl*  ft  r*»w  OkAl  be  ««>ul<l  nrrrr  mtl\  hu  whcftt  !«)•*« 
ftcertftin  |<ic«.  MftrkvU,  Ixivvter,  fell  ;  u|«ici  whhh  h«  ••r«lrre«l  hu  hrfir,  o|«ia 
liftio  t»(  (ifiniiui;  hia  •uor4Hwii«,  U»  kM»f»  tb«>  icrmin  in  Uir  Krmnftrjr  uU  ft  ivrlftto 
pric*  cuul«l  \m  gi»C  TIm  mftn  tirtiiK  ^^7  *"**  '*•  ^**  **11  ^^  9%tvutm\  v>  m 
titU«  ;  ft  frt«t  •zytnm  Imiif  fttinuftllj  im-urml  to  ventiUtitiK  U»*  wbaftt.  ftA«l 
f»r»M?r-fimc  it  from  rvrmta.  There  it  muftitHNl,  ft  iu«iaumeat  (4  c»|4^i:«  ftBtl 
hftril  h«ftrt«dii«M.  till  1*40.  frhtn  it  «••  mAd  in  very  (p**!  i>««httuci  ftt  the 
(jftoe  th«  inietr  hft4  Mi  on  it 
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that  the  providence  of  God  can  bring  good  out  of 
seeming  evil  was  never  more  fully  exemplified  than 
upon  that  occasion.  It  would  be  foreign  to  our  sub- 
ject to  trace  its  salutary  effects  upon  government  and 
police.  But  the  money  remitted,  first  to  pay  the 
troops,  and  afterwards  to  purchase  the  heritable  juris- 
dictions, gave  new  life  to  industry  and  enterprise  of 
every  kind.  Above  all,  it  produced  a  liberal  inter- 
course between  the  Scots  and  English,  who,  though 
subjects  of  the  same  king  for  a  century  and  a  half, 
and  members  of  the  same  empire  for  almost  forty 
years,  still  retained  many  of  their  ancient  prejudices. 
At  that  time  the  people  of  Northumberland  and  the 
Merse,  who  spoke  dialects  of  the  same  language,  and 
were  only  separated  by  a  river,  had  little  more  inter- 
course than  those  of  Kent  and  Normandy.  From  this 
period,  however,  there  was  a  constant  resort  of  our 
countrymen  to  England,  which  gave  occasion  to  many 
innovations  in  husbandry  and  among  the  labourers  of 
the  ground.  Those  preceding  the  peace  of  1763  were 
not  the  less  solid  for  being  gentle  and  gradual. 

The  convulsions  inseparable  from  civil  war  had  no 
sooner  subsided  than  the  price  of  land  rose  consider- 
ably. As  this  produced  ere  long  great  revolutions  in 
rents,  and  in  the  views  and  practice  of  the  husband- 
men, it  will  not  be  unseasonable  to  point  out  the 
causes  of  its  having  been  so  long  low.  In  the  course 
of  the  troubles  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  the  First  and 
Second,  a  very  great  proportion  of  our  nobility  and 
gentry  were  ruined.     Indeed,  in  those  times  credit 
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was  80  low,^  and  the  rigour  of  the  law  so  great,  that 
by  the  caprice  or  cruelty  of  a  single  creditor,  a  re- 
spectable family  might  be  brought  to  the  very  verge 
of  bankruptcy  for  a  debt  which  bore  no  pro|>ortion  to 
the  value  of  its  property.  Nor  could  a  sale  afford 
relief  to  people  in  unhappy  circumstances,  there  not 
being  money  to  buy  the  twentieth  part  of  the  land 
in  the  market.  And  so  great  was  the  tediousness  and 
nicety  of  legal  proceedings  that  half  a  century  fre- 
quently elapsed  before  matters  could  be  brought  to 
an  issue.  Yet  those  delays,  so  distressful  to  creditors, 
proved  the  means  of  saving  many  worthy  families, 
Before  the  estate  could  be  legally  transferred,  some 
fortunate  circumstance  occurred,  which  enabled  either 
the  debtor  or  his  heir  to  i>ay  or  compound  the  debts, - 
The  numberless  questions  among  creditors,  upon 
the  nicest  quiddities  of  the  law,  gave  occasion  to  a 
very  iniquitous  traffic — viz.,  the  huyimj  of  pleas.  In 
it,  however,  after  the  Restoration,  the  practitioners  of 
the  law,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  were  deeply 
concerned.  l^Iany  a  jHK)r  t^lient,  seeing  no  end  of 
litigation,  was  coustrainiMl  to  sell  his  claim  for  a  trifle 

*  A  iCTMit  MUte  in  Xh»  HikIiUihU  U  aaiil  to  bav^  lirm  firat  ft|>(>rii««l  i  r 
|i«ju>nit  iif  m  Uil^'a  silk  ic«»«ti.  AimI  it  t»  thr  trtt<iiti'>ti  **(  thu  o>untrT  th*t 
in  tib«  >iri(innitiir  «*l  lant  ccatury  th»  N*>m««  ••!  Ni»m««t**uii  rtiil^urnuMwti  tWir 
ftflkim  b}  %  U««li«Ki«  |»l<«  with  ft  iHnKl)t**ur  aU.ut  *  irrr\lM»un<l  ••r  ti^uiirl. 

*  In  thu  x'wm,  tKe  ut^ttfTj  <>f  %  \j10\y  T«>uth.  «h<«4>  ti>»i>lra  iMtntp  «a« 
Stiriin^.  ft  lUtaithtc^  <>f  l>«tl  (*anWii'».  u  rr^rrr«l  ««  m  M«tit»«l  U'UwUr  <•!  l»rt 
fftoulv.  Sh«»  <»|t|H«M««l  «ith  greftt  •|4nt  *  |iff«'{«»iti'ii  t«>  •rll  |«rt  '•/  the  MtAtr 
to  ttxmk*  mattrm  tii«»re  rMijr.  Slut  »«ml(l  h^Tr  Attrti«iefl  the  {•(•'U^^  fr>*cii  tn"m 
tu  tiiirlit,  «ith  t}«*thiA|(  but  Ml  tHiUm  M)(l  Ut  ««l  \irrmt\  m  h^r  |Hi(kei  N*>r  *i<«B 
trfttlitiMO  (li»iUiti  U>  itll  httw  9h»  mA*le  uu*rt  lmxit*"ik»  'Ut  "(  tl»«  fM^k  «•(  i»««kl 
lliAii  anj  «if  her  nri^bbuuiii.     She  Urtd  m  the  rt»tl  <4  tl»«  •r«<t}t«rotii  c«otui7 
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to  some  man  of  law,  who  knew  how  to  make  it  eflfec- 
tual.  In  this  way  some  overgrown  fortunes  were 
amassed,  not  very  honourably.^  The  lawyers  seem  to 
have  been  the  nabobs  of  the  last  age. 

These  practices  having  at  length  excited  general  in- 
dignation, an  Act  of  Sederunt  was  made,  discharging 
the  members  of  the  College  of  Justice  from  buying 
pleas,  under  the  pain  of  deprivation.  But  so  long  as 
a  man  could  make  his  fortune  by  taking  advantage 
of  needy  ignorant  litigants,  he  despised  every  sanction 
of  that  kind.  But  in  the  reign  of  King  William  a 
remedy  was  at  last  found,  a  law  being  made  author- 
ising the  apparent  heirs  of  bankrupt  estates  to  bring 
them  to  an  immediate  sale.  Instead  of  battling  for 
a  number  of  years  about  preferences  and  interim  pos- 
session, the  lands  were  to  be  sold  at  a  fair  auction, 
and  the  price  divided  among  the  creditors  by  well- 
known  rules.  Though  the  great  dearth,  and  the  dis- 
tresses occasioned  by  the  failure  of  the  Darien  Com- 
pany, prevented  the  immediate  operation  of  this 
excellent  law,  yet  in  less  than  twenty  years  the 
buying  of  pleas  was  no  more  heard  of. 

Yet  for  a  number  of  years  after  the  Union  the 
price  of  land  was  still  very  moderate.  The  reduction 
of  interest  from  6  to  5  per  cent  ^  made  moneyed  people 

^  An  eminent  lawyer  is  said  to  have  acquired  an  estate  of  six  thousand 
merks  a-ycar  for  a  scarlet  cloak  and  a  few  dollars.  Lord  Karnes,  who  gave 
me  an  account  of  this  matter,  used  to  tell  of  a  Lord  of  Session  (he  would 
neither  tell  his  name  nor  the  time  he  lived  in)  that  said  over  his  cups,  "  Gear 
ill  gotten  and  well  hained  would  always  last  against  what  was  well  come  by 
but  ill  guided." 

-  The  exorbitant  rate  of  interest  was  a  great  cause  of  the  distress  of 
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at  length  think  of  buying  land.  In  these  times,  how- 
ever, people  were  very  cautious  in  purchasing,  there 
being  aw  yet  hardly  any  influx  of  foreign  money  into 
Scotland ;  and  they  were  suspicious  of  the  late  rises 
of  rent  lx»ing  unsolid.  But  they  who  ventured,  within 
forty  years  of  the  Union,  to  buy  land,  got  exceHent 
bargains.^  From  the  very  first  they  had  legal  interest 
for  their  money ;  and  since  that  time  most  estate?* 
have  risen  excee<lingly,  even  when  let  to  ordinary 
tennnts. 

To  return  from  this  digression.  Beside  the  money 
brought  into  Scotland  in  connequence  of  the  Rebellion, 
other  sources  of  wealth  were  now  opened  to  our 
countr)'men.  It  wa.**  about  this  time  that  the  fir!*t 
of  our  Scottish  gentlemen  returned  from  the  Rist 
Indites,  with  moderate  wealth  fairly  acquired.  Others 
made  their  fortune  by  prize-money.  Government  con- 
tracts, and  other  lucky  hits  which  occur  in  time  of 
war.  The  trade  of  (ilasgow  flourisheil  apace,  and 
everything  ap{>eared  to  Imj  on  the  mending  hand. 
Being  warmly  attachcil  to  their  native  countrj',  the 
people  who  had  made  what  was  then  accounted  giKxl 
fortunes,  did  not  higgle  about  a  purchase,  but  wen* 
satisfieil  to  jmy  lilM*rally  for  plea!*ure  and  convenience. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 

UiKlfxl  ipmU#ioefi.  In  1597  it  vtm  10  |i«t  cvnt  .  tti  16:13.  9  |icr  onnt ;  ia  \€iv, 
6  |4»r  cent.  »b«rr  it  •t^-til  Ull  1714. 

'  A  |imM€i  who  ftci|uir(Nil  a  o>a*i«Uirftl4i»  «BtAt#  dunni^  xhiM  fierviil,  li^  ymrm 
m<ioy  »t>il  liuTtftK  Uo«l,  l«niiK  lakeil  Ivw  b<>  tb"U«ht  *4  vctituniiK  aw  imr  «« 
rrTtlit.  %na«rrrfl  tliAt  h»  iwir«r  be«it»i«iil  aUiuI  iu*kiiiK  m  )>urrbM»  mhm  hf 
hM»\  ^Urrrmiiliml  U*  }my  ihm  «inttnj|«.     It  «m  %i>"tlMfr  i4  hw  ■BAitOM  tlMt 
**  &ay  tu*t>  wht*  |*I«m«k1  Biifbt  1j»  rkb—liut  be  tutwt  »urmbi|i  a  IawIjw  !  " 
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Chapelle,  a  great  deal  of  land  was  sold,  currently  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  years'  purchase.  Though  the 
new  proprietors  could  seldom  be  assured  of  4  per 
cent  for  the  money  laid  out,  few  who  bought  between 
1748  and  1762  had  reason  to  repent  of  their  bargains. 
Many  estates  still  continued  almost  in  a  state  of 
nature;^  so  that  a  purchaser,  by  means  of  a  little 
conduct,  might  in  a  short  time  raise  his  rents,  and 
the  tenants  be  better  oflf  than  they  were  when  their 
farms  were  injudiciously  laid  out,^  and  they  had  no 
encouragement  to  lay  on  manure  or  improve.  At  any 
rate,  there  was  a  moral  certainty  of  a  considerable 
augmentation  at  the  end  of    the  present  leases. 

The  introduction  of  carts  with  spoked  wheels  shod 
with  iron,  among  tenants,  was  a  circumstance  very 
favourable  for  them.  Before  this  time,  indeed,  the 
roads  were  hardly  passable  for  carriages.  The  excel- 
lent laws  of  Charles  11.  relative  to  the  statute  work, 
had  produced  nothing  but  a  few  feeble  attempts.  But, 
about  1747,  the  gentlemen  of  Perthshire,  encouraged 
by  various  motives  and  incidents,  set  themselves  in 
good  earnest  to  execute  those  obsolete  laws.  Mr 
Craigie,  afterwards  Lord  President  of  the  Session,  had 
great  merit  in  laying  down  rules  and  establishing 
order  in  the  proceedings  of  our  road  meetings,  which 

^  Witliin  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  lands  of  Greenock,  belonging  to 
Lord  Moray,  and  tho8e  of  Craigamal  to  Mr  Robertson  Barclay,  were  in 
runrifjf. 

-  Al>out  1750  or  1751,  the  late  Blair  bought  the  estate  of  Bumbank.  The 
IKxsscHsors  were  very  poor,  and  their  farms  in  sad  order.  By  a  new  distri- 
l.ution  of  the  lands,  and  getting  proper  tenants,  the  last  were  in  a  few  years 
much  better  off  than  their  predecessors,  who  paid  much  less  rent. 
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were  iudeed  highly  respectable  and  well  attended. 
Aud  the  leading  men  of  the  shire  co-operated  with 
uncommon  zeaL  Among  them  were  James,  Duke  of 
Athole,  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  Lord  Gray,  Peter 
Campbell  of  Monzie,  David  Smith  of  Methven,  and 
George  Drummond  of  Blair,^  all  of  them  respectable 
members  of  society. 

To  the  late  Blair  we  of  this  country  owe  great 
obligations  for  finit  rendering  the  statute  work  etfec- 
tual.     In  his  father's  time  it  had  been  called  out,  but 

'  Wc  Itftve  \iMt\  few  country  K^ntiemen  in  uur  (Uy  more  wurthj,  nno*  nfirv 
Uicful  *ii<l  upriKbt,  tltAti  the  but  uf  the»e.  HU  be«rt  betng  wmrm  mad  hu 
Affection*  utmii^.  few  privau*  lueu  bjkil  ft  greater  number  uf  re*|jectAbU  mtiKU 
Attft(-be«l  tn  them.  There  wm,  however,  •^imething  in  hit  mAOOcr  th*t 
iTeatnl  a  |*rrjutli«Y  a^unt  him  iu  t\nMm  wbt>  knew  htm  im|itrfectly,  atni 
made  bim  an  obje«a  uf  )^At  tem^r  to  the  cummuu  iieu|»le.  A  Ubuurer  «'f 
mine,  a  very  iuipuiient  frllow  iu  genermi.  aaid  God  h*cl  nerer  uiftde  a  fact  <  f 
cUjr  that  be  wa«  a/ raid  %»*  l*M>k  at  but  Blair*.  And  Colbert  the  maeoo  iuc<l 
to  take  a  dram  eitni«>rdinarT,  before  facing  him.  Hia  eouo«imj  within 
mD«\  without  thptn  waa  ailmirable  ;  f>ir  whiUt  n«>  man  de»{Jtaed  iueMin«M 
ittare.  he  knew  the  true  value  «if  mMury,  and  made  hia  ahilling  go  a* 
far  an  any  man'*.  In  letting  buid.  be  iubente«l  hia  father's  uJctit  ••! 
hitting  tlie  ha|»|*y  me«lium.  Hi«  tcniauU  an«i  he  ftgreeil  oo  duaht  the 
better  tliat  they  o'ntitle*!  in  bu»  mtitude.  an«l  knew  they  ahtrnVil  gain 
Uttle  at  hi*  haniU  by  trit-k*.  Harry  Tarr  at  CamMlrenny  (whom  he  meant 
iu  fa%«'ur»  having  rurd  when  hia  tack  wa^i  goini;  to  be  aigned,  BUir  ^mlerei) 
hia  farm  to  be  a<lvertiae«l  nrit  market  day.  Thia  made  the  other  aaiK»u« 
tA»  h<dd  the  bargain,  the  failure  of  which,  however,  he  im|'Utc«l  to  hia  wtfe  . 
hut  he  waa  t«4d  that,  for  hia  fiJly,  lie  muat  \^y  two  UtUa  of  meal  lB<iire, 
bceulr*  tlie  ex|ien«e  *j(  the  f*»rmer  tadk.  "  An'  like  y<»ur  h«4}<»ur,  it  there  any 
more  '  Mu«l  Harr}.  gUtI  U*  6u«l  it  waa  no  w>»nM».  **  Yea,"  aaid  hia  maater . 
*'  a  ahillmg  (*<€  drumming  ytm  tlin»ugh  >ttr  Itug. "  He  wa«  an  eioellctit  tfitnte*! 
magutratr,  tl»«Kigh  he  |cetmde«l  Vt  Utile  kn*>wli«iLg«  t4  Uw,  Uaving  i*irtu» 
to  the  men  *4  tniamea*  ;  and  hia  care  *4  ti*e  |m>Ik«  of  the  country  wm  un 
w«er»*«l  No  man  waa  a  bitterer  enemy  u*  )«>ba  aiwl  )<»)>ber«  ^4  erery  ile 
nominatfifi  r|«iQ  hu  «teath.  every  |*rr|u«htY  evantal>e«l  ;  hia  frteoila  ao*! 
CkHititr^  ueigbl»»uni  \mm\  him  tlie  grateful  tnlMite  of  their  teara  ;  whilat  theji. 
wh<i  Uf  TT  dulik4«l  htm.  i-«mfeMMNl  now  the  rv<ft|«ctelfility  *4  hia  char»i'trr 
Ha  dir*l  "f  an  a{»t»lety  ml  Amf«lield.  to  Marvh  \76^ 
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little  was  done,  though  sometimes  bread  and  ale  were 
given  by  way  of  premium.  But  after  most  other 
men  in  his  situation  would  have  considered  it  as  a 
thing  impracticable,  he  persevered  with  all  that  steadi- 
ness which  marked  his  character.  By  a  proper  mix- 
ture of  soothing  and  severity,  he  first  brought  his  own 
tenants,  and  afterwards  those  of  his  neighbours,  to  do 
their  duty  to  the  roads ;  at  last,  the  very  servants 
wrought  cheerfully.^  If  less  was  done  in  his  time  in 
that  way  than  at  present,  let  us  consider  that  the 
making  of  roads  was  then  little  understood,  and  the 
tenant's  carriages  were  trifling,  compared  with  the 
present  ones.^ 

Indeed,  people's  views  concerning  roads  enlarged 
step  by  step.  That  Government  might  be  prepared  in 
case  of  another  rebellion,  military  ways  were  made 
at  the  public  expense  from  Stirling  to  Crieff  and 
luverary,  a  measure  which  gave  great  offence  to  every 
primitive  Highlander.^     In  1748  a  turnpike  law  was 

^  This  will  not  appear  surprising,  when  we  are  told  that  the  gravel  for  the 
Craigforth  road,  within  the  last  sixty  years,  was  carried  from  the  mouth  of 
Allan,  across  the  Forth  in  sacks  on  horseback.  It  wtiB  the  first  part  of  our 
road  to  Stirling  that  was  made,  under  the  direction  of  Dr  Murray,  Craigforth's 
father-in-law. 

^  Even  in  1763,  when  I  first  took  any  charge  of  the  roads,  the  tenantd  of 
the  ten -pound  land  generally  brought  nothing  but  tumbler i. 

^  In  1761,  I  was  in  company  with  Peter  Graham  of  Rudivous,  a  lively  man 
past  four^ore.  The  conversation  turning  on  roads,  he  said  he  saw  no 
u.>^e  of  them  but  to  let  burghers  and  red-coats  into  the  Highlands,  none  of 
whom,  in  hi/s  father's  time,  durst  venture  beyond  the  Pajss  of  Aberfoyle.  He 
affirmed  that  when  there  were  no  made  roads  they  had  as  few  broken  bones 
us  now.  Being  at  last  sore  pressed,  he  concluded  with  saying  that  if  our  ro«dt 
were  better,  wc  had  no  such  men  to  use  them  as  were  long  ago. 
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obtained  for  the  roads  from  Edinburgh  to  Stirline, 
and  from  Gliisgow  to  Falkirk.  But  the  most  import- 
ant step  towards  the  improvement  of  this  countr)' 
was  the  opening  in  1752  a  road  by  the  foot  of  the 
Govan  hills,  which  rendered  it  unnecessary  any  longer 
to  clin)l)  Biillangeich  ^  with  every  carriage. 

A  piece  of  wholesome  chastisement  towards  thi.'* 
district  in  1756  produced  excellent  effects.  One  of 
President  Craigies  regulations  provided  that  if  no 
report  of  the  last  year  s  work  was  given  in  to  the 
general  meeting,  the  district  in  fault  should  be  sent 
the  current  year  to  work  at  a  distance.  Blair  being 
that  year  in  London,  the  reiiort  was  somehow  neglect- 
ed, and  we  were  adjudged  to  perform  statute  work 
near  Dunkeld.  When  the  order  was  intimate<l  at 
the  church  doors,  it  alarme<l  the  country  people 
greatly,  as  they  thought  that  it  must  be  literally 
obeyed.  With  S4ime  difficulty  it  was  recalled,  yet 
it  ma<le  the  people  double  their  diligence,  for  when- 
ever they  appeared  carehi.ss  or  refractory,  they  W(*re 
threatened  w*ith  a  mignition  to  Dunkeld. 

Carts,  with  spoked  wheels  and  rings  of  iron,  were 
early  use<l  ]>y  the  |KM»ple  employed  in  carrying  giKnl?* 
l>etweon  Glasgow  ancl  Borrowj^tounneHs.-     So  long  a.** 

'  In  171*  A  «i«W  nt^l  biNl  \mm  iimmI»  u|>  the  hiU  *t  *  o'0»i<lrrmUeri|4rB*r 
to  litcl«*  |»ur)HiM.  J»iu«»  v.,  io  hiM  dtm^imrm,  cmlU^l  )iim«rlf  tb*  ic«-«tbiiAD  '4 
IlalUnifrkh. 

'A*  «*rly  M  th«  yfr  1730.  tli«  \mtm  WiUuuu  Surlin^,  merrhAnt  in  iHin 
liUne.  \uu\  m  r*rt  with  |ir()|irr  wlifirU  fttr  trmii«t«>fiin«r  ff^'xl*  t*»  f^a^,  kc     Atxl 
%  •liiirt  Uior  Uter,  Jmnwm  HmtlenHin,  tmm  *4  ttv^  \tiUr%}  fruAr»,  gt*t  MHotlirr. 
wliit  h  «M  mutb  »«iiKieroil  At,  ifinin  *  i^^*  tUittK  in  ihf  )«n*h  ••!  U^r%r. 
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the  inland  tobacco  trade  went  on  briskly,  there  were 
a  few  in  Stirling.  And  fifty  years  ago  most  country 
gentlemen  had  them ;  but  being  commonly  made  at 
Edinburgh,  they  were  considered  as  beyond  the  reach 
of  an  ordinary  tenant.  Indeed,  the  people  of  Crieff 
and  Dunblane  had  good  stout  carts  some  years  before 
the  Carse  tenants,  who,  with  a  few  exceptions^  were 
satisfied  with  tumblers  till  about  1750. 

It  is,  however,  difficult  to  alter  old  customs.  Thus, 
for  some  years  after  carts  became  common,  coals 
and  lime  were  usually  carried  home  in  sacka  Even 
now  it  is  the  practice  of  tenants  to  carry  meal 
and  beer  to  market  on  horses*  backs ;  whereas  upon 
carts  one -half  of  the  servants  and  horses  would 
suffice. 

It  seems  strange  how  of  old  gentlemen's  houses  and 
public  buildings  could  be  supplied  with  bulky  mate- 
rials. In  our  fathers'  time,  however,  good  neigh- 
bourhood abundantly  compensated  the  want  of  carts. 
It  was  then  the  general  practice  for  all  the  gentry 
within  a  number  of  miles  to  give  a  person  who  was 
building  a  new  house  what  was  called  a  rake  of  their 
whole  tenants'  horses  with  lime,  wood,  slates,  or  what- 
ever material  was  nearest  them.  This  continued  to 
be  given  of  goodwill  for  ten  or  twelve  years  after 
the  Jurisdiction  Act  had  taken  away  the  exaction  of 
services  at  pleasure.  In  this  way,  no  doubt,  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  building  had  been  very  much  lightened 
of  old.     At  length,  however,  the  goodness  of  roads. 
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and  the  facility  of  hiring  carts,  joined  to  a  chan^^t* 
in  views  and  manners,  put  an  end  to  this  friendly 
custom. 

Another  fortunate  circumstance  for  tenants  was 
the  CToat  demand  for  black  cattle.  But  here  it  will 
not  be  improper  to  mention  some  anecdotes  relative 
to  that  trade  in  former  times.  Ikfore  the  Union,  our 
eattle  were  liable  to  pay  duty  in  England  ;  and  in 
17<^>:^,  upon  a  misunderstan<Iing  between  the  two 
nations,  they  were  entirely  prohibited.'  As  soon, 
howrvrr.  a^  all  rt^straints  were  taken  off,  the  supply- 
ing England  with  cattle  became  one  of  our  chief 
artich-s  of  commeree.  Yet  for  a  good  many  years 
pri<M*s  kept  very  moderate,  droves  of  the  Wst  High- 
lan«l  rows  selling,  when  fat,  jit  twenty-four  m^rks 
ea<'h,  and  as  often  under  ii%  above.  Old  dealer-* 
allejr*.*  that  fiftv  or  si.xtv  vears  a<jo  cow.s  were  l>ett«T 
in  <|uality  than  at  present.  It  is  true  the  Highland 
pastures  were  in  general  ^nuler  sto<"ked,  which  was 
favourable  to  sizf  and  fatness  -  And  manv  fewrr 
cattle  were  then  reared  tlian  of  late  years. 


*  It  WM  pr«>>«>4r  th«*n  that  "iw  M*I**Tikn,  %K  UrMirr  "f  Turk.  %  *:ri»t  »lr-irr 
w»(i  f^n^l  ti'  •rlla  il'ijcni  ..f  |-rnit«*  *■••»•  at  th«»  \\'r*t  p.-rt  •A  FMiiil'Unrh  f-r  i» 
S<<>t*  r*i  K.  wlii'lt  «M  t«"  thmla  ff  t)i<»  r<  iiiiuxit  |>ni^.     Si  John  M  KidUv 
III  Am  «»*  t"!>l  t*v  Ik.tialtl  M'<*"ti.:«h.  wl*  >  mm  th«*ti  \i'\jT%n  •  «ln^rr.  ^A 
%ih-<  ii  >«.  if  h«*  «»«  aliv0.  %ii*ulil  \f^  u;>«ftr<l«  •■/  *  hu!i<ir«*«{  \rttx%  *•(  atrr. 

'  TKp  I'W  |r»<^r«  t.f  lltKhljui'i  irr«»*  iiift}  >••  iufrrrr-l  fr  •:»  X\yt  i-\\*miii^ 
<  ir> 'ittiatAthr*  |Wt«e<*ti  •iit\  ftfitl  M-^^iiv  xf^vh^-  the  •  rkoiru  i  th' 
1^  tjii.\i.i  »rrr  •rut  in  grnki  rm!i***»r«.  »ft«T  th**  >*»ar  —-r.!.  t>>  trrAJW  ■  n  Rr*r 
\jru}  *ij'l  th**  iiri«'h>--uriiu*  hl'tl".  Th»  j-Mturf  w  ri.-r;>nl,  fr\  ftl*.  tKr\ 
(•Aiil  «JM  t«  it«rrk«  ft  hr*il,  aii'i  tw-xi^pti-r  t"  th^  hrnl.  Tl»rnp  th'-}  rrui^in^l 
till  t.'i*-  T  ■]■  «jk«  »•■  •.  in  th'tUjch  a^K'Ut  Ij^titii.M  tJry  >*■  •♦.i^  ut-.r-jlT  tmA4i;:«* 
i;i  XI..  t4«r  thr  ■  •  rn 
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Nevertheless,  about  the  year  1747  things  took  a 
new  turn.  Owing  partly  to  the  wanton  waste  of  the 
rebels'  stocking  in  summer  1746,^  and  partly  to  the 
disease  among  the  horned  cattle  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land, the  demand  from  Scotland  next  year  exceeded 
anything  ever  heard  of  before  in  that  way.  In  a 
very  short  time  Highland  cows  gave  currently  from 
thirty-five  to  forty  shillings.  Though  afterwards  the 
markets  took  various  turns,  upon  the  whole  there 
was  a  gradual  rise,  so  that  by  1760  the  same  kind  of 
cattle  were  sold  at  fifty  or  fifty-five  shillings,  a  great 
rise  in  less  than  thirty  years  from  twenty-four  merks  I 
The  profits  of  these  higher  prices  centred  principally 
with  the  Highland  breeders,  yet  the  low -country 
tenants  were  also  essential  gainers.  They  in  general 
bred  more  beasts  than  they  could  maintain.  And 
notwithstanding  these  were  of  very  inferior  quality, 
yet  in  a  brisk  market  everything  sells  to  advantage. 

Having  thus  taken  a  view  of  the   circumstances 
which,  after  the  peace  of  1748,  raised  the  spirits  of 

'  lu  June  1746  a  very  great  number  of  cattle  being  driven  off  the  hills, 
and  brought  to  Crieff  by  the  military,  Major  Forrester  (well  known  in  the 
gay  and  literary  world)  was  ordered  to  send  for  a  justice  of  peace,  that  they 
who  could  prove  their  loyalty  and  property  might  have  their  stock  restored. 
The  only  one  that  could  be  had  in  Stratheam  was  Baron  M'Cara,  a  man  of 
small  estate  near  Abercaimey,  whom  James,  Duke  of  Athole,  had  put  on  the 
com  mission  for  a  sally  of  wit.  His  figure  and  address  did  not  prepossess  the 
Major  in  his  favour.  It  being,  however,  proposed  to  begin  business,  the  jus- 
tice said  he  could  not  proceed  till  a  Bible  was  brought  in.  The  Major  became 
peevish,  but  the  other  was  positive,  and  threatened  to  leave  them.  At  last 
his  demand  was  complied  with,  when  he  turned  up  the  text,  "  Wilt  thou  slay 
the  righteous  with  the  wicked  ? "  The  Major,  who  was  a  man  of  wit  and 
humanity,  saw  there  was  more  in  his  associate  than  he  thought,  and  told  him 
the  making  a  discrimination  was  their  business  that  day. 
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tenants,  and  facilitated  their  operationft,  let  us  next 
consider  the  benefits  that  a  proprietor  could  derivi- 
from  land  in  his  own  jwssession.  These  were  no  le?* 
flattering,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  raise  the 
value  of  land,  and,  in  time,  to  open  the  eyes  of 
tenant'^. 

Tin*  great  demand  for  cattle  to  the  English  market 
gave  occasion  to  a  cheap  an<l  easy  improvement — 
viz.,  the  enclosing  land  in  a  state  of  nature,^  for  the 
accommodation  of  graziers  and  drovers*  We  must 
not,  however,  confound  this  with  enclosures  for  policy 
or  privat«.»  convenience,  which  will  l>e  considered  in 
the  second  branch  of  these  .sketches.  Of  all  the 
methoils  use<l  to  turn  hind  to  good  account,  it 
afl'orded  the  greatest  and  most  immediate  profit  at 
the  lea.st  ex|>en.se.  The  only  thing  repiired  was  the 
buildin<;  a  stone  dvke,  for  it  w:is  not  even  necessarv 
to  sow  gra.ss-.seeil^.  Yet  the  very  next  .He«ison  it  pru- 
dueed  a  nifxlerate  rent  in  grass,  and  in  three  or  f«>ui 
years  a  very  high  one,  when  the  pasture  was  excel- 
lent. The  rich  infiehl  ground  pnxluced  s{M)ntaneou.slv 
rib-gnuis,  white,  yellow,  and  retl  elover,  with  the 
other  plants  of  which  eatlle  are  f«*nde>t.     An«l  the 

'  Tbi«  iii)|»rv^ciiH*tit  )k*iJ  )w«*n  t-Arriril  t  •  *  ^rr-^t  lintrht  tti  <tall(*»%j'  m  «*/  % 
M  17.*i.  Tlir  I^Airti*  Mm  III.  Muni*"  li.  *ii<l  ««.;.r^t  it  *ur  •••!  out  a  nuiutwr  >  i 
trtiAiit*.  avkI  rill  t« Ant  irm^tM  «•/ ti.untr}  with  «n<i/«-«/«ir#.  wliMhwrrr  l*uiU  witlx 
•Mt«l*t->ur««  art  ••li  t^Ufr  *■  l<a«i»l\  th»t  *  I*  u  li  ••!  iu*xi  "r  l««»t  ii<>util  ttUklr  » 
ir»|i        It  <**«*^i>inrtl  ffrvmt   frriitt*nt».  iii«i'iiiu«  It   t)«At   iitrti   iti   «iiiiirt»  •  cli'tkr* 

«rUt   ft)*-Ut   lrYr*.Ull|(  tlir  ihkrw        Thi*  iCriitirfu*  tl   ('r-.lti  l|«I!\    ••*lHVnM^I  lilil   I*    t 

niakr  ri' h  \'\  thrir  iiKlrtMf  Mi'l  pn^'l|4l At i- -ti  .  ftti«l  it  u  aMil  tKc  oiuDtrj  attli 
ferU  thr  !•«•  ,(  XU^  IlilwUtMlU.  lUAOV  ••(  »tt"lii  riuitfrftl««l  U»  Alucrii*.  It 
r«uiiu<U  u*  ••(  «)i»t  li*|'tirunl  m  Kit.*Uii«l  m  llriir«   \  11   •  lnur 
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most  wretched  outfields  were  filled  with  what  was 
no  less  useful  to  the  grazier  in  its  season  —  viz., 
plants  which  stand  the  winter,^  and  supply  the  out- 
lying cattle  with  wholesome  food  when  the  finer 
kinds  are  over.  It  is  no  incurious  part  of  the  economy 
of  nature  that  manure  and  high  cultivation  should 
banish  those  coarse  hardy  plants,  and  substitute  the 
finer  grasses  in  their  room,  in  a  scanty  degree,  which 
are  commonly  gone  by  November. 

Besides  affording  double,  triple,  or  sometimes 
quadruple  the  old  rent,  the  ground  was  every  year 
growing  better  from  being  rested  and  dunged  by  the 
cattle.  And  in  six  or  seven  years  they  were  com- 
monly broken  up  for  oats,  which  produced  rich  crops 
at  very  little  expense.  When  let  out  for  tillage, 
they  gave  currently  from  50s.  to  £4  an  acre  for 
three  years,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  ground 
and  the  age  of  the  grass. 

The  last  Newton  was  the  first  in  this  comer  who 
profited  considerably  by  making  these  enclosures. 
In  a  few  years  his  example  was  followed  by  other 
gentlemen,  but  by  none  more  extensively  or  success- 
fully than  the  family  of  Auchleshy.  Fortunately, 
however,  in  this  country  it  was  never  carried  to  such 

^  The  notions  of  the  London  Society  of  Arts,  &c.,  would  have  appeared  very 
strange  to  a  Skye  or  Kintail  grazier.  They  maintained  that  Providence  had 
surely  intended  grasses  for  winter  as  well  as  summer.  So  far  they  reasoned 
well.  But  after  much  botanical  research,  they  found  out  that  bumet  was 
the  i)lant  designed  for  winter  food.  Our  countrymen,  however,  could  tell 
them  that  their  worst  land  produces,  without  cultivation,  better  winter 
grasses  than  bumet — viz.,  heather,  rushes,  bent,  ling,  cotton  grasses,  all  of 
them  acceptable  at  different  seasons  to  cattle  and  sheep. 

VOL.  IL  P 
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a  pitch  as  either  to  affect  population  or  alami  the 
common  people. 

It  was  indeed  only  a  prelude  to  improvement*^ 
upon  a  much  greater  scale.  The  English  husbandry , 
and  certain  crops  formerly  confined  to  the  garden, 
were  gradually  introduceil  into  Scotland.  And  here 
it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  last  Duke  of  Perth 
leads  the  van  among  our  improvers.  Having  spent 
much  of  his  youth  among  the  English,  he  was  a 
professed  admirer  of  their  agriculture,  and  ver}'  solic- 
itous of  introducing  it  into  his  native  country.  For 
this  purpose,  some  years  before  the  Rebellion  h«* 
brought  down  English  servants  and  implements  of 
husbandr}'  to  Drummond  Castle,  where  a  few  trialn 
were  made  of  summer  fallowing  and  sowing  artificial 
grasses.  And  in  some  of  his  leases  there  was  an 
embryo  of  the  new  husbandry.  But,  like  other 
young  men  of  high  rank  who  commence  impnjver* 
without  experience,  he  went  too  fast,  auid  aimed  at 
too  much.  Neither  htu\  his  schemes  time  to  takt* 
root  among  hU  tenants,  who  disliked  everything  new, 
more  e8|>ecially  from  England.  They,  as  well  as  the 
bulk  of  the  neighbouring  gentry,  regardetl  the^** 
essays  as  the  freak  of  the  day,  and  of  the  8ain<* 
stamp  with  race  or  hunting  horses.  The  goodno^ 
of  this  young  nobleman*s  hrart,  and  his  public  spirits 
were  ill  seconded  by  those  alwmt  him.'      lietter  coun 

'  II 'Arthur  iUu.  Iii«  f^»ttti<l  **thcmr,  mmI  **n0  it< •«}«•.  *  f<>»lcr,  b*il  imicv  v 
«AV  iti  Onf  tiiAtiftir^nk^iit  *4  bi*  c^Utv  lliAii  hU  mm  <>f  >iu«iiH*M.     Wbm  th** 
iif>l-«ttK*n  t«»  Sir  Kiili^rt  WftlfMiW  nui  wtj  htirh.  Ui4»  I>uk#  mmI  hi*  rruni»*> 
«trul  'ur  tUy  t«*  «u»t  oM  ArUtijrlK-h,  ft  tu«a  «•!  *  %«^y  •«rt«*tK:al  turn.     Aft#r 
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sellers  and  more  experience  would  probably  have 
made  him  an  honour  to  his  family  and  a  blessing 
to  his  people,^  had  he  not  been  cut  short  in  his 
career. 

After  the  Rebellion,  a  number  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  in  different  parts  of  Scotland  amused 
themselves  with  farming  in  the  English  style.  Few 
of  them  had  studied  it  as  a  profession,  either  here  or 
in  England,  the  earlier  part  of  their  lives  having  been 
devoted  to  very  different  pursuits.  As  they  had 
neither  principles  nor  experience  to  direct  them,  their 
svstems  were  of  course  various,  and  sometimes  ill 
digested.  Yet,  under  all  the  disadvantages  to  which 
new  schemes  are  liable,  especially  when  carried  on  by 
persons  in  easy  or  opulent  circumstances,  it  soon  ap- 
peared  that  the  inferiority  of  our  tenants;  crops  pro- 
ceeded  as  much  from  a  defect  in  cultivation  as  from 
soil  or  climate. 


dinner,  having  called  in  M'Arthur  Ban  to  get  a  dram,  he  said,  with  a  sneer, 
"  Come  away,  Sir  Robert,"  and  to  Bowie,  "  Come,  my  Lord  Islay."  As  might 
have  been  expected  from  such  low  unprincipled  minions,  these  fellows  de- 
hcrted  their  indulgent  master  in  his  distress,  and  afterwards  cringed  as  low 
t« »  Barcaldine  and  Mr  Small  as  they  had  ever  done  to  him.  Nor  was  he  more 
lucky  in  his  other  favourites.  One  Cock,  a  manufacturer  at  Crieflf,  whom  he 
had  patronised,  headed  the  rabble  that  plundered  Drummond  Castle.  Men 
of  all  parties  detested  liis  baseness  and  ingratitude.  Mr  Russell  of  Dunblane, 
with  whom  he  had  some  business,  brought  him  in  when  it  was  over  to  a  com- 
pany at  his  house,  and  drank  to  him  by  name.  Old  Auchleshy,  who  was  a 
mail  superior  to  all  rule,  said  to  him,  "  What,  sir  !  are  you  Cock  of  Crieflf?" 
*•  Ve?',"  answered  the  other.  **  Go  home,  then,  you  rascal,"  replied  Auchleshy, 
"  and  crow  upon  your  own  midden-head.  How  dare  you  be  seen  among 
gentlemen  ! "  The  wTetch  sneaked  off,  and  the  company  were  well  diverted 
with  their  honest  neighbour's  blunt  indignation. 

^  Till  he  doubled  the  rents  of  the  barony  of  Callendar,  which  had  been 
very  low,  the  tenants  used  to  pray  for  him,  by  name,  in  their  grace  to  meat. 
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The  late  Lord  Eglinton  was  one  of  the  first  that 
carried  improvements  to  a  great  height.  He  spare^l 
no  expense  in  getting  English  servants  capable  of 
executing  his  plans  in  the  completest  manner.  If  it 
helped  to  embarrass  his  affairs,  he  certainly  showe<l  \\h 
countrymen  what  might  be  done  by  high  cultivation. 

Though  some  of  his  neighbours  in  the  Merse  farmed 
upon  a  greater  scale,  no  man  perhaps  did  more  to 
introduce  the  new  husbandrv  than  the  late  I»nl 
Karnes.  As  a  philosopher  and  lawyer,  his  fame  is 
justly  high  in  the  literary  world.  And  what  is 
more  connected  with  our  s{>eculations,  his  friends  and 
neighbours  will  long  remember  the  profit  and  pleasun^ 
thev  derived  from  his  conversation,  which  was  livelv 
and  original,  suited  to  persons  of  every  age  and  char- 
acter. Improvements  being  one  of  his  favourite 
themes,  he  studied  to  inspire  all  over  whom  be  ha*i 
any  influence  with  a  passion  for  them,  founded  upon 
public  and  private  consideration-s.  And  as  the  on- 
thusia.<(m  of  such  a  man  is  always  catching,  he  had 
a  goo<lly  number  of  disciples.  II is  excellency  lay  in 
throwing  out  hints  which  duller  tnvu  could  pur^Ut* 
and  carry  into  execution.  But  the  practical  part  «»f 
husbandry  was  too  gross  an  employment  for  his 
brilliant  talents.  It  was  like  taking  a  razor  to  do 
the  business  of  a  knife  or  an  axe.  He  S4)mi*times  mi**- 
placed  his  confidence  lN>th  in  {tersonn  and  meAsun*»  : 
nor  could  he  submit  to  those  details  which  ap|>ear  in* 
disptiiHiiblr  to  men  of  less  fancy  and  fi^weravocatit^n**. 
Having   too  little    veneration    f<>r   maxims    founded 
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upon  observation  and  experience,  he  displayed  the 
same  ingenuity  and  love  of  innovation  in  farming 
which  distinguished  his  theories.  Perhaps  he  imag- 
ined that  nature  would  bend  before  him  like  an 
argument  in  law  and  metaphysics.  From  his  tread- 
ing constantly  in  unknown  paths,  he  was  often 
foiled ;  yet  when  nature  and  he  agreed,  his  experi- 
ments led  to  useful  discoveries.  Sanguine  in  his 
hopes  of  gain,  and  tenacious  of  money,  he  bore  the 
failure  of  his  favourite  schemes  with  astonishing 
resignation,  either  returning  to  the  charge  with 
double  vigour,  or  devising  something  else.  To  the 
master  -  passion  indeed,  all  the  rest  are  thoroughly 
subservient.  It  may  suggest  ample  matter  for  con- 
sideration, that  his  neighbour  Lord  Nisbet  should 
have  succeeded  to  his  wish  in  a  very  great  scheme 
of  improvement,  whilst  he,  with  much  better  parts, 
should  have  been  generally  a  loser.  Upon  the  whole, 
it  must  be  confessed  that,  as  a  gentleman  farmer. 
Lord  Kames  did  a  great  deal  of  good  in  his  day, 
though  not  so  much  as  he  meant.  By  intention, 
however,  are  men  to  be  judged. 

About  1749  or  1750,  the  late  Mr  Drummond  of 
Blair  became  an  improver.  Before  that  time  he 
had  a  farm  or  labouring  (as  it  was  called)  managed 
in  the  old  style,  with  the  addition  of  clover  and  rye- 
grass for  hay.^     Beside  Lord  Kames,  others  of  his 

^  Ah  early  as  1735,  in  his  father's  time,  the  little  field  to  the  north-east  of 
the  house  was  laid  down  with  clover  and  rye-grass.  It  produced  hay  buc- 
cessively  for  twenty -eight  years.  The  first  red  clover  in  this  part  of  Soot- 
laud  was  sown  by  Sir  John  Erskine  of  Alva  about  1724. 
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friends  had  taken  keenly  to  agriculture,  it  \mng  now 
regarded  as  connected  with  spirit  and  fashion.  But 
as  it  was  a  business  entirely  new,  he  proceeded  for 
a  long  while  upon  a  moderate  scale.  He  was  very 
fortunate  in  servants — Charles  Farquharnon  his  over- 
seer being  a  modest,  worthy,  sensible  man,  warmly 
attached  to  his  master's  interest.^  Though  a  stranger 
to  the  new  husbandr}%  he  was  very  willing  to  be 
taught.  Nor  was  it  any  loss  to  his  master  that  his 
zeal  was  tempered  with  caution.  In  the  common 
crops,  he  combined  the  old  (ich,  or  times  of  plough- 
ing and  sowing,  with  English  cultivation  ;  and  in  the 
new  ones,  he  punctually  obeyed  the  directions  of 
his  niJister's  counsellors.  He  was  well  seconded  bv 
James  Row,  who  was,  first  and  last,  thirty  yean 
ploughman  at  Blair.-  Whilst  a  tenant  s  servant,  he 
was  noted  for  that  neatness  and  skill  which  denote 
natural  genius.  In  matters  which  he  thoroughly  un- 
derstood, hoIxmIv  was  more  stiff  or  tenacious  of  his 


*  Hf  luul  lie^n  I>.nl  Perth'ii  forenter  At  iJImartii^.  utd  w»»  hr  birth  * 
ir<*ntletnftti.  lU»itu  »  K«'inw»  r»ih«'lio.  the  o>tiitn«>nftlty  were  At  fir»t  |»c»;u 
(li<v«l  ftf^aiti*t  him  ;  hut  in  »  fe«  ;<*ftr».  fr«>tii  thrir  i*«>ti(i<leace  in  hi*  iaUi^t? 
ftn«l  ohliKtitiC  iU^i-otti'in.  theT  m<>ul«l  \uk\e  tru«tni  hiui  with  their  ail  He 
kept  »*>ile4ir  «>f  tt.tiU<'irer»T.  th*t  *  c«>untrTmAii  Aai*!  otie«UT,he  lU'Ubteii  if  Mr 
F%r«|uhftr»i*n  hft«l  any  religion,  m  he  c%*uU\  nerer  (uri  him  U*  ii%»fmt*. 

•  Jftnie*  wjMi  ft  verr  %alufthle  •errftiit.  hul  ^'tnethinK  «-«}»riiHHi«.  Wheo 
thirt}  yrftfii  **V\  he  wftnte*!  to  ^»  t*'  •r«  ;  %tu\  th«*Ui;h  ft  fftVourite  <•!  hi*  nuMter, 
wft«  ftlwftva  threftteninif  t<>  fr>«  ftwftj.  On  th«Hie  (^.^^ftnion*.  Ktftir,  wh**  kiMrw  ht« 
wftv.  umnI  t«>  Iftuifh  hiui  itut  of  it.  h%  ft^kuiK  httn  what  toyftipe  hm  meMit  t^i 
tAke  Ani"ni;  hi*  other  |ie«-uli*ritie«.  he  luiteil  t<»  itri^e  ft  cart.  iWmK  un* 
luftrri*^!.  he  ftte  mtth  tl»e  h<>uae  •ertftnU*.  where  tlie  o»titrMt  l«t«eeil  httti  ftA*! 
Uie  {<«•«•  lerr«l  f.-.tiiien  wft«  verr  •tnktnit-  <>o  (*hh«tnuu  iUt  it  W0  ^rtat 
•|H*rt  t*»  the  Utter  t*.  aee  Jftiite*  fftat.  rsttter  than  i^rtake  of  the  •u|^r»tttJto4M 
ir— e. 
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opinioi].  But  when  he  saw  how  far  the  new  modes 
of  cultivation  excelled  the  old,  he  was  very  desirous 
of  being  instructed  in  them.  In  1750  or  1751,  he 
was  sent  over  by  his  master  to  Ayrshire  to  learn 
drill  husbandry  and  the  culture  of  turnips  from 
Lord  Eglinton's  English  servants.  He  was  so  apt 
a  scholar,  that  the  very  next  year  he  raised  in  the 
crofts  of  Daira  a  field  of  very  large  turnips,  which 
were  the  first  in  the  country.  And  they  were  as 
neatly  dressed  as  any  in  Hertfordshire.  A  single 
horse  ploughing  the  drills  astonished  the  country 
people,  who  till  then  had  never  seen  fewer  than  four 
yoked.  A  few  years  after,  he  learned  from  another 
Englishman  to  plough  with  two  horses  without  a 
driver. 

Blair's  farm  being  within  compass,^  was  neatly 
and  substantially  cultivated.  His  crops,  particularly 
of  wheat,  turnips,  and  sown  grass,  generally  answered 
expectation.  If,  however,  upon  balancing  accounts,  he 
was  no  gainer,  it  afibrded  him  much  amusement ; 
and  he  made  fewer  slips  than  most  of  his  brethren.^ 
It  is  no  wonder  that  his  counsellors,  who  were  stran- 
gers to  the  country,  should  now  and  then  mistake  the 


'  *'  Laudato  ingCDtia  rura,  exiguum  colito."— Virg. 

*  Soon  after  settling  here,  I  happened  to  say  to  him  I  do  not  understand 
thiB  new  trade  of  mine,  for  my  servants  and  horses  eat  all  that  grows  upon 
the  farm.  ''  Oh  !  "  said  he,  "  you  are  a  special  farmer  ;  mine  eat  a  great  deal 
niurc."  Towards  the  close  of  life  he  went  upon  a  great  scale  of  husbandry 
in  contradiction  to  his  old  maxims.  Indeed  he  told  me  a  little  before  his 
death,  that  being  ill  of  a  disease  (the  dressing  a  large  lawn)  and  finding  the 
ordinary  means  too  slow  for  an  old  man,  he  had  got  a  doctor  to  cure  him 
rapidly,  after  which  he  would  return  to  his  old  scale. 
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nature  of  the  soil  and  climate.  But  his  own  good 
sense  enabled  him  to  correct  what  was  wrong  before 
much  mischief  was  done. 

One  of  his  chief  advisers  was  Mr  Charles  Duudas, 
a  man  well  qualified  to  give  useful  hints.  Having 
been  long  in  the  dragoons,^  he  wan  well  acqoainteii 
with  the  richest  counties  of  England.  When  bis 
brother  officers  were  very  differently  employed,  be 
amused  himself  in  studying  the  husbandry  of  the 
countries  where  he  was  quartered.  Being  a  man  of 
very  sound  understanding,  he  accoutred  in  time  •« 
thorough  a  knowledge  of  the  business  as  one  who 
never  liad  a  farm  of  his  own  could  do.  He  truMtetl 
entirely  to  his  own  observation,  or  the  exi>erience  of 
practical  farmern,  not  to  the  theories  of  the  ingcniou*,* 
U|)on  his  return  to  Scotland,  he  was  a  wann  advo- 
cate for  the  new  husbandry,  but  sometimes  forgot  to 
accommodate  himself  to  a  northern  climate  and  a 
poor  |K.'ople.  And  however  acceptable  his  notions 
might  l>e  to  the  persons  with  whom  he  associated, 
they  seldom  had  a  fair  trial.  His  temi>er  was  so 
harsh,  and  his  langua^t?  so  coarse,  that  the  aervauti« 
who  were  to  obey  his  directions  loved  to  thwart  him. 
Tlie  dislike  was  indeed  recipn)cal.  If  they  could 
not  endure  his  manners,  he  contemneil  them  for  ad- 


'  Aftrr  (|uittinx  Uw  (ttrya,  he  wm  »  lirutrtiant  in  I.aiv«1)««'«  rtvimcBt 
IW*iti(h'  t*k«*n  pn*'>tifl*r  At  l*rrw(«tn.  be  uA*\  ^Hiir  ^f  his  WrUirm  th*t  At  iLnr 
nrtt  )«ttl«*  he  hi*)4N|  th#  <ff«iierml  wi>ul<l  !«  /iMrrvil  k«twf«n  th*  ftr«t  ami 
M^otiil  I  If  If*  '.f  Ui«»  %rniT. 

*  H«*  lukil  ft  •••vrrnicn  conU^iupt  f'-r  Uaikji.  Art'«'r«litic  t<i  hin.  bi*!**!*  m^ 
but  i*m.\m  ,  aikI  U»r  U»t  thing  »  Imratfr  onikl  il«>.  «*•  iu  put  Iub  huukB  ia  tb« 

nUtitirlL 
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hering  obstinately  to  their  own  customs;  for  be  had 
no  allowances  to  make  for  hereditary  prejudices.  A 
more  singular  character  baa  seldom  occurred,  bis 
converaation  and  his  actions  being  continually  at 
variance.  Spite  of  bis  integrity  and  knowledge  of 
the  world,  his  passion,  which  was  uubridled,  led  him 
often  to  forget  the  language  of  charity.  And  the 
strength  and  poignancy  of  his  sarcasms  rankled  as 
deeply  as  the  strokes  of  the  bitterest  satirist.  Yet 
with  the  semblance  of  a  misanthrope,  be  was  in  truth 
a  tender-hearted  beneficent  man,  even  towards  those 
whom  he  disliked  and  reviled.  It  was  enough  to  him 
that  a  person  was  in  distress  and  without  friends. 
And  surely  few  men  have  done  so  much  good  with 
such  slender  funds.  Nor  was  it  to  be  seen  of  men  ; 
for  he  appeared  more  ashamed  of  being  detected  in  a 
good-natured  generous  deed,  than  others  are  of  their 
vices  and  follies.  In  a  word,  his  virtues  greatly  over- 
balanced his  foibles. 

Another  of  ilr  Drummond's  counsellors  in  farm- 
ing, was  John  Hunter  of  the  Merse.  From  a  plough- 
man, he  became  the  late  Mr  Renton  of  Lamerton's 
overseer  and  confidant.  In  his  service  he  displayed 
so  much  genius  and  activity,  that  the  Earl  of  Home 
took  him  to  oveRee  his  great  operations  at  the  Hir- 
sel.  And  afterwards  he  was  assumed  a  partner  by 
Mr  Piingle  when  be  got  a  tack  of  that  place,  in 
security  of  money  advanced.  He  was  a  man  of 
strong  mother-wit,  and  well  fitted  for  carrying  on  any 
great    undertaking.     No  man    knew  better  how,  by 
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good  usage,  to  get  the  most  out  of  man  and  beast. ^ 
He  took  just  as  much,  and  no  more,  of  the  new  hus- 
bandry as  was  sufKcient  to  correct  the  errors  of  the 
old  :  valuing  a  Wfll-dressed  field  only  as  it  promised 
a  better  crop  than  one  managed  in  a  slovenly  man- 
ner. His  chief  excellence  lay  in  his  resources  -  and 
foresight,  which  enabled  him  to  outstrip  his  neigh- 
lx)urs.  He  wjis  one  of  the  verj'  few  that  made  rich 
by  extensive  improvements,  having  at  one  time  lands 
in  his  po.-ise&iion  to  the  value  of  £2000  sterling  a-year. 
It  was,  however,  fortunate  for  him,  in  some  of  his 
largest  farms,  to  Ih.*  in  partnership  with  |K*ople  who 
could  atlord  to  lay  out  money  lil»erally.  But  though 
a  capital  and  successful  farmer  in  the  Merse,  he  was 
much  at  a  lo}«s  when  he  came  to  this  country.'^  And 
he  Certainly  erreil  in  advising  Hlair  to  bum  and  pare 
the  plain  of  Courtry,  which  was  then  li;rht  land,  or  to 
fallow  the  hill  of  Daini,*  which  wa.s  a  shallow,  gniv- 


*  rharlr*  I>uti<l««i.  f»l..i  «li«l  n  -l  l:k«»  hiiii,  •*i<l  h*»  kn«»«  rrry  littW  »ml  * 
pU^X  Aii'l  »  iii*rl*}>it.  An«l  thr  htt]«>  h«*  '\u\  ku>n  m»»  fn<tii  Mr  iV'.ii^  -f 
Le^  Mill  hitii  ftt  Mr  l(*itt<>ii«.  mhrrv*  J-l.ii  umnI  m  AU'-k  m  inf  utxuaU  « 
gTTr<liI>  .  ft  vrrr  hij;h.  t)i*iu«'!i  in\-'!uiitAr\ ,  •••rni'Iitnrnt  t,,  lluntrr 

'  Iti  A  t«*mli|i*  «ln>ui(ht,  »li**ri,  )•%  Mt«-  iiii>!>ti<*  "(  Juii«*  tli«>  gr^^m  mtm  hvmt 
up,  ftii'l  iiiftiiy  hital  turiMsl  thrtr  •h««*|*  itit"  thr:r  'tAt  t)«'IiU,  Joliu  f>c«w«w  b« 
iiiu*t  ritlirr  I -*•  ft  \fr\  Vft]uftKl«*  -1.-1  i  Attl**.  f  r  mftiit  *ti  wititrr  f  •tWf 
•  >r  at!!  thrill  f.ir  »  tri!!<*  in  ftututiin  In  thi*  ru.rr,pmrr,  Iw^  l**!!* 'Ujctit  hiiu  '4 
r%i»tx\ti  tn|>!«»  hi«  ••rihnftr}  •|U*iititj  "i  Mn.i;«,  wlui-h  lt«>  ftri*ttu|4i*li^l  li 
liiniitr  ■'kil  t)'**  I  Art«  ftr:  1  |>l  'U'K*  in  ).i«  t.r.,;!.U.urK -■!  |t%  thu  atr-kr  f 
r^ftl  c^nnj*.  In*  ]  r"f:t»  mrrr  irry  ^T^ftt 

'  111  u«'li  (••ii'l  ••!  M'.air.  !*«•  hftil  ft  Trrv  titr«n  •)  iiii"ti  "1  hu  |>lft«v.  ftinl  >4 
t!i«»  •  ■  It  tr)  %ihrr*»  it  I*}  Wa!kiu«;  --ut  ••!»•■  *\h\  tn  tK«»  SrIiU.  l»^  •*»!  ii- 
liifl  M''f*«>  'i.kl^  (.  "  I  ru'  think  I  r\rT  ■*«»  •••  r.iai.%  fftinr  liftf^*  ft#  It^rr  ?^*i*l 
lUfttv      I  :..*kf*  tl.r  l.rt.l  tAnt<*  hftU  ft  ••••rr  every  «eu-  I  «••'  >«>liri»  Ut*l, 

rr|.l..^i  .1  .1.11  .        I  i|ii*«fltir  It   l»  hlinrfT  tftfue*  thrill 

'  iv.mit    ..tir   iUy  u«rt  J  -hu    M  Arthur.   »lit*  «»•   ft   ai^t  i4  fftvi«unt#.  ft&d 
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elly  soil.  With  all  his  merit,  Hunter  was  very  much 
spoilt  by  the  notice  taken  of  him  by  people  of  the 
first  rank,  whom  he  very  familiarly  called  by  their 
titles.  They  were  diverted  with  his  natural  coarse 
sallies,  which  were  sometimes  downright  brutal.^  He 
died  some  years  ago  worth  £8000  sterling. 

Mr  Seton  of  Touch  became  a  keen  improver  much 
about  the  same  time  with  Blair.  Being  intimate 
friends,  they  had  the  same  views  and  advisers.  Mr 
Seton  went  on  much  the  better  that  Mr  Charles 
Smith  entered  deeply  into  schemes  of  improvement, 
from  a  persuasion  of  its  being  a  profitable  trade.^ 
His  son  farmed  upon  what  was  then  thought  a  great 
scale.  For  a  number  of  years  he  led  a  very  pleas- 
ant respectable  life  at  Touch,  being  seldom  absent 


finding  he  had  been  at  Doune,  buying  a  pennyworth  of  candles,  alleged  he 
had  wore  his  shoes  more  than  the  value  of  his  merchandise.  "  Well,  well !  ** 
answered  John,  "  your  honour  is  faughing  the  hill  of  Daira  for  a  crop  of 
guild  and  broom." 

'  Hunter  estimated  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  farmers  by  their  practice, 
not  by  their  speculations,  which  he  held  exceedingly  cheap.  He  told  Lord 
Karnes  most  insolently  in  conversation,  "  My  lord,  to  hear  you  talk  of 
farming,  one  would  think  you  had  been  bom  yettreen.*'  One  morning  at 
Blair,  an  officer  of  the  army,  now  a  peer,  happening  to  say  that  for  a  small 
wager  he  would  walk  sixty  miles  a-day,  John,  who  was  hardly  known  to 
him,  said  :  *'  Colonel,  I  no  think  that,  unless  they  were  Indians  at  your  back. 
I  myself"  (proceeded  he),  "once  rode  a  mile  in  a  minute ;  but  it  was  from 
a  battle,  and  yet  a  Colonel  wan  the  race." 

-  Mr  Smith  used  often  to  express  a  wish,  while  attending  the  reapers,  that 
he  had  been  bred  a  farmer.  He  was,  however,  too  anxious  in  his  disposition, 
for  a  business  that  deijenda  so  much  on  contingencies.  Sir  Hugh  Paterson, 
who  was  of  a  very  different  temper,  used  to  say,  when  he  saw  his  friend 
fretting  about  little  matters,  "  Lord  help  that  poor  man  !  He  is  no  better 
than  a  herd  about  the  place."  Mr  Smith  also  advanced  a  considerable  sum 
to  improve  his  son-in-law.  Sir  John  Stewart's  estate,  under  the  direction 
of  John  Hunter. 
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when  anything  important  was  going  on.  His  system 
was  sensible  and  liberal,  and  be  grudged  neither  ex- 
pense nor  pains  in  carrying  it  into  execution.  Indeed 
all  his  matters  were  so  well  arranged  that  they  went 
on  like  clock-work,  his  people  never  appearing  hur- 
ried or  behindhand.  Ere  long  he  made  a  wonderful 
change  ufion  the  place  :  his  fences  were  substantial 
and  neatly  kept ;  his  fields  rich  and  gay ;  the  Carse 
of  Touch,  that  had  l>een  proverbially  bad,  producetl 
plentiful  crops,  by  means  of  liming  and  high  culture. 
He  Wits  without  doubt  an  excellent  farmer,  having 
less  whim  than  many  of  his  brethren. 

We  are,  however,  to  rememl>er  that  l)oth  he  and 
Blair  were  full  of  money,  and,  of  course,  under  no 
obli«;ation  of  attending;  to  immediate  gain.  Though 
neither  of  them  meant  to  be  lavish,  they  were  more 
solicitous  al>out  nice  culture  and  the  prospect  of  a 
rich  cn»p  than  to  the  striking  a  balance  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  If  their  expt»u.ses  sometimes  far  exceede«l 
their  leturns,  they  were  morally  certain  that,  in  the 
long-run,  they  would  lie  well  paid  for  their  improve- 
ment8.  Amusement  and  the  reputati<»n  of  l>einggood 
farmers  were,  in  trutii,  their  great  m(»tives.  In  the  first 
stages  of  their  operations  th«»y  were  obji-ets  of  wonder 
rather  than  imitati<»n  to  th«ir  country  n«*i^hlMjun». 

And  now  of  iwt)  other  gentlemen  in  this  country, 
wh«»se  views  and  pri»cedure  w«*re  somewhat  different 
—  viz.,  Mr  (traham  of  Meiklewooil  and  Mr  C  allendar 
of  rrai;;forth.  Though  cxceedin;:ly  sau^aiine  al>out 
the  new  husbandry,  they  both  professed  to  follow  it 
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as  a  trade,  which  must  make  regular  returns  in  pro- 
portion to  their  outlay  and  industry.  Neither  of 
them  could  afford  to  farm  for  pleasure  or  fashion. 
Mr  Graham  was  the  plainer  and  less  costly  of  the 
two.  Having  been  a  summer  at  Bristol  upon  busi- 
ness, he  conceived,  from  what  he  saw,  a  very  high 
opinion  of  English  agriculture;  and  hence,  when  it 
came  into  vogue,  he  entered  into  it  with  all  that 
warmth  which  marked  his  character.  It  is  believed 
he  was  the  first  in  this  corner  who  summer-fallowed 
for  wheat,  and  had  a  proper  rotation  of  crops,  in 
which  artificial  grasses  had  a  place.  Beside  the 
enclosures  about  his  house,  he  took  one  of  his  farms 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Forth  into  his  own  hands, 
which  he  enclosed  and  improved  to  very  good  pur- 
pose. In  the  management  of  his  Moss-side  lands, 
which  had  been  rendered  almost  barren  by  repeated 
burning,  he  struck  a  new  stroke.  The  moss-sides 
were  trenched  two  feet  deep,  and  the  deaf  stratum 
on  the  top  put  into  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  from 
whence  strong  clay  was  taken  to  replace  the  other. 
By  means  of  this  operation — called  by  him  golling — 
a  new  soil  was  produced,  upon  which,  after  being 
exposed  to  the  winter  frost  and  a  thorough  summer 
fallow,  he  sowed  wheat.  Nor  did  he  content  himself 
with  improving  his  own  farm  in  that  way.  For  in 
making  new  bargains  with  the  tenants  of  his  other 
farms,  he  stipulated  that  they  should,  at  a  certain 
rate,  trench  their  mossy  grounds,  and  after  a  fallow 
and  a  certain  quantity  of  lime  to  the  acre,  sow  wheat. 
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It  was  hU  great  object  to  banish  by  degrees  the  (Ua- 
tinetion  between  infield  anil  outfield,  that  so  every 
part  of  the  farm  miglit  produce  the  same  crops  in 
course.  However  uphill  work  this  might  be,  owing 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  commonalty,  he  had  the 
greater  merit  in  being  the  first  among  us  w*ho  thought 
of  introducing  tlie  English  modes  of  husbandry  amon;; 
tenants,  fur  that  was  the  likeliest  way  of  improving 
a  country.  His  crops  were  nut  the  worse  that,  whilst 
he  adopted  the  new  modes  with  great  fervour,  ht» 
also  paid  attention  to  the  common  iUU  of  ploughing 
and  84>wing.  His  farm  answered  very  well  so  long 
as  he  was  able  to  oversee  it ;  but  he  persevereil  long 
after  losing  the  u.se  of  his  limb.^.  And  in  his  lea*^es 
he  erred  in  making  his  plan  (which  wa*<  rational, 
though  a  little  complex)  as  invariable  as  the  laws  of 
the  Metlis  and  IVrsian.^.^  A  variety  of  incidents 
may  at  times  interrupt  the  execution  ;  and  then  either 
the  tenant  loses  heart,  or  the  lease  becomes  a  deaii 
letter.  liUt  taking  this  gentleman  altogether,  few 
[leople  in  his  day  did  more  to  improve  liis  estate,  or 
gave  his  4-ountry  neighbours  a  greater  nuuilitr  t-f 
useful  lessons. 

For  some  time  after  his  marriage,  Mr  Callendar 
was  deeply  immersed  either  in  music  or  in  comment- 
iug  uiMin  Miltons  *  Paradi-^ie  Lo.it.'  lie  i>  >aid  t^i 
have  h4>metimes  8|>ent  fifteen  hours  a-day  in  his 
studv.    which   ha<I   almost   ruined   his  h<allh.       I>ut 

« 

A  ■  iii.!r}i:iftn.  «h>>  «atitr*I  t**  l^kr  ft  f ftriii  fr  :n  Lit.:.  **i-l  }.!•  |  *.*ii  «»• 
!ikr  tj.«  (     %ri»Ai.t  •  0\  •  rk*.  »i,|.  h  !»■'  i,**rT  luftu  n.ul  :  kr«  - 
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about  1748  or  1749  he  commenced  gentleman  farmer 
with  great  4clat.  To  devote  himself  the  more 
eflfectually  to  husbandry,  he  dropped  all  intercourse 
with  most  of  his  neighbours.  And  for  a  number  of 
years  he  wrought  hard,  holding  the  plough  and 
sowing  the  seed.^  He  went  about  his  fields  in  a 
fustian  frock  and  a  felt  hat,  dressed  like  a  common 
servant.  In  general,  he  ate  his  victuals  in  the  open 
air  amidst  his  labourers,  seldom  breakfasting  or 
dining  with  his  family  but  on  Sundays. 

In  his  practice  he  disclaimed  all  home  modes  of 
husbandry,  professing  to  borrow  his  whole  notions 
from  England.  To  assist  him  in  carrying  these  into 
execution,  he  got  people  from  that  country.^  Hav- 
ing a  strong  ambition  to  excel,  he  tried  a  variety  of 
experiments,  some  of  which  were  abundantly  un- 
promising. He  attempted  oxen,  both  in  the  plough 
and  cart,  but  soon  saw  that  in  a  strong  clay  horses 
were  greatly  preferable.  He  was  for  some  time  very 
full  of  the  drill  husbandry,  which,  after  the  publica- 

^  This  being  one  day  spoken  of  in  company,  a  gentleman  farmer  of  very 
good  sense  eaid  it  was  needless  for  him  to  work,  as  he  would  get  a  man  for 
eightpeiice  a-day  that  would  do  more  with  his  hands  than  he  could.  It  was 
the  master's  eye  that  was  to  forward  the  operations  ;  if  that  was  not  worth 
four  men's  labour,  it  was  ill  employed  indeed. 

-  For  a  while,  Mr  Callendar  was  directed  in  his  operations  by  one  Hickson 
from  Yorkshire,  who  had  an  allowance  from  some  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
for  his  advice.  Sir  James  Campbell  gave  him  a  carse  farm  near  Gargunnock, 
and  built  him  a  house  ;  but  he  soon  broke  and  left  the  country.  To  this 
r.'inu  he  brought  Joseph  Dal  ton  from  Northumberland,  an  excellent  plough- 
man and  breaker  of  horses,  who,  instead  of  blows,  used  soothing  and  gentle- 
ness. Jo.sei)h  went  afterwards  to  Mr  Callendar's  service,  and  from  thence  to 
Blair' 8.  By  him  William  M'Ewen,  my  ploughman,  was  bred,  and  taught  to 
plough  with  two  horses  without  a  driver. 
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tion  of  Tuirs  lx>ok,  was  a  common  theme  of  diHcourae. 
But  after  getting  an  expensive  complicated  apparatus, 
which  he  improved  con.siderably,  the  wetness  and 
tenaciousncAS  of  liis  soil  made  him  relinquish  it. 
There  was  hardly  a  plough  or  implement  of  hus- 
bandry which  had  any  voiruc  in  England,  that  he  did 
not  commission.  It  was  in  those  days  equally  new 
and  pleasant  to  see  his  four-wheele<l  waggons,  with 
five  or  six  sightly  horses  in  a  row,  carrying  the  pro- 
duce of  his  farm  to  market.  Spite  of  his  crotchets, 
which  cost  him  murh  money  at  first,  he  is  to  l>e 
ranked  among  the  most  skilful  and  spirited  cultivators 
we  ever  had  in  tliis  country.  For  seven  or  eight 
years  l>efore  he  gave  up  farming,  his  management 
was  judicious  and  his  crops  excellent.  In  1763  he 
went  to  live  at  Eilinl^urgh,  at  the  very  time  when 
it  was  most  his  interest  to  have  |MTsever«Ml  in  hus- 
bandry. The  great  expense  being  already  incurred, 
his  profits  wouhl  have  been  sure  and  regular,  an«I 
things  might  have  gont*  on  without  either  |K*rs4mal 
lalH»ur  or  slavish  attendanre.  Rut  he  seems  to  have 
thought  no  mon.*  of  his  farm  than  how  to  make  it 
give  the  highest  rent.  For  this  pur|M>se.  lie  let  it  to 
common  tenants  in  tilla<r«*,  witlxiut  anv  restrictions. 
If  th«y  paid  him  a  rent  fully  ad**<iu.ite  t<»  lii«  in<  ima- 
tions.  they  in  a  few  years  run  out  the  lantl.  Of  his 
encloMires,  few  of  th«-m  cither  could  or  would  avail 
thenjsrlves.  It  was,  however,  in  his  |N>wer  to  have 
set  tlie  lands  in  gra»*s  at  a  ver}'  high  P'Ut,  from  their 
vicinity   to  Stirling.     Or   he   might   have    got    gi>o<I 
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tenants,  who  would  have  submitted  to  restrictions  in 
cropping  that  would,  in  the  course  of  a  nineteen-year 
lease,  have  been  equally  advantageous  to  themselves 
and  the  proprietor.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether,  at 
this  moment,  exclusive  of  his  fences,  the  estate  be  in- 
trinsically the  better  for  all  his  improvements. 

Having  thus  given  some  account  of  the  introduction 
of  the  English  husbandry  into  this  corner,*  let  us  now 
see  how  it  was  received  by  the  labourers  of  the  ground* 
For  a  while  they  were  at  a  gaze,  and  borrowed 
nothing  from  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  farmers, 
considering  their  schemes  as  ideal  and  extravagant, 
at  least  for  people  who  had  rent  to  pay.  To  say  the 
truth,  neither  party  was  free  from  prejudice.  The 
notions  of  the  gentlemen  were  often  crude  and  fanci- 
ful, borrowed  either  from  books  ^  or  from  a  superficial 
view  of  better  countries ;  and  many  of  them  took  it 
for  granted  that  tenants  were  ignorant  and  faulty  in 
every  part  of  their  conduct,  because  they  wanted  that 
neatness  and  dexterity  which  distinguished  the  Eng- 
lish farmers.  They  did  not,  however,  consider  how 
difficult  it  is  for  men  with  small  capitals  all  at  once 
to  exchange  their  own  practice  for  that  of  a  wealthier 
people.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tenants  were  doubt- 
less obstinate  and  unjust  in  thinking  whims  and 
blunders  part  of  the  husbandry  of  the  English,  who 

^  One  of  our  minor  improvers  having  got  a  huge  folio  on  husbandry,  com- 
piled V>y  bookHellers,  made  it  his  rule  in  all  things.  On  a  gentleman's  asking 
one  of  his  servants  what  he  was  about,  the  man  answered,  "  He  does  every- 
thing by  the  hook :  he  plouglis,  and  sows,  and  brews  his  strong  ale  by  the 
\x)ok — but  he  sticks  them  all." 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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are  as  much  guided  by  common-sense  and  attention 
to  interest  as  any  i>eople. 

But  by  degrees  both  parties  abated  somewhat  of 
their  prejudices.  The  gentleman  improver  found  it 
idle  to  sow  as  early  as  in  Kent,  or  to  imjwrt  Lincoln- 
shire barley,  which,  though  an  excellent  grain,  wouhl 
hanlly  ri|>en  in  time  with  us.  After  throwing  away 
much  money  upon  new-fangled  ploughs  ^  and  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  he  was  at  last  satisfied  that  those 
of  his  own  country,  well  made,  would  answer  every 
puri>ose  in  high  cultivation.  And  in  the  important 
article  of  tUh,  or  times  of  ploughing  and  sowing,  they 
found  it  prudent  to  fullow  the  practice  of  their  country 
neighlxiurs,  which  in  thin;j:s  within  their  narrow  spber** 
was  founded  in  nature  and  experienee. 

In  process  of  time,  however,  tenants  <*ame  to  copy 
S4>me  of  their  masters'  novelties  in  farming.     Th«-y 

'  (hire  «h^n  I  hm  «iininir  with  ItUir.  in  o>tu|«ny  »tth  Mr  ThM-IcM  Ihin«i*# 
aii«l  John  Huiitrr,  thv  c«>nver**tiMn  turriv^l  •■ti  pI-iiiK'h*.     S*  titrU-iy  tnkral   VI r 
IlutflAo  if  he  tia«liM  «iiT>ii>I\  t<i  Work  with  hi-  Sutf 'Ik  pl-Mji^h     "  N<-.  *  a**.! )  r 
"  S««iiry  O'liir*  t*'  the  loiril.  rUwin^  hi*  h<««l.ftl»il  •«> -.  ili<lr<Ml  it  will  ll*<t  w««k 
an<l  the  Uinl  i«  •rl.l.mi  niTt  thaii  h;»  tiiftn."     Hrrr  Hutitrr  intrrfrrr^l.  ■««it.«- 
*'  I  hftvr  wr>u«;ht  with  it.  aiitl  o*uIil  ^•<*(  tuy  turn  ^•  um*  it,   )*ut  tt  u  \»%  i.  > 
m4*«ii*  |*n>)K*r  f<>r  u«.     If  \««u  arr  i'r  ah  Kit/liMh  |<l>'U^h.  thrrr  i*  lAiiutur!  • 
"  N"nr  hut  Ml  iih"t  »"uUl  WAV  ttiAt*"  rrt'Tt^l  thr  I'thrr      "Mr  I»ur«lto 
Aii»«rr«*-l  Hutitrr,  warti.tr.  **  whrn  y.iu  hft«e  h«-I«l  \.>ur  '^wn  i>h<UKh  •  ci  Y'>ur 
<i«ii  farm  •«*\f-n  \rAf*,  tu^  I  *\u\,  }<*u  will  tir  a  «•  ti.|<rt«>nt  jui^***  **(  tiu^t  Uk*tt#T 
I  \iM\r  lri*«l  all  y"ur  Knjctuh  |  l-'Utrh*.  hut  thrrr  i*  U"i%e  "i  thetn  mh  bt  1  <*  &.: 
••■iN   ai)<l  •ituati--ti*  m  <*ur  ••wti,   |n-\iitr<l  it    >ir  wril   nu^ie.      V<>u   takf   a  ■ 
\i'ur  ii'<ti«  n*  fr-'tii   thr  •••uth     -f   Knjriaiiil  :  hut   thf-M*  ^rr  !•-•  far-frt*  h««{   i  r 
U«        III  thr  Mr'MT  I  am  thi'Uk'ht  t«>  kt>"W  »«  tuUi))  h0  tzi\    t)rt.*hU>ur«.  \mt   \^tw 
I  f:n«!  t!i}*rlf  at  a  !•««  .  aiitl  at  Kft'iI  "  iwhtw  hr  canir    "  1  r.r><l  I  un<lrr«tAr«*i 
ti<  t!.;:i«:   'f  thr  mattrr       V  -u  tAik  "i  Knn'L^h  im|>r«>\rr*      Wr  IiaiI  twi>>-f  lltrni 
in  thr  Mrrw  hn-Ufc-ht   it  iwn  hi   Krr%  "    Mr  Krr  "f  M'  '!••  u        "  Tli-tirfli  thri 
h^Ml  1  htit)  'f  Iii"lt4p%.  n   thiniT  thr<  Iff*  with  thrm.      I  trft  fhr  ••ne  in  tlir  Ahl«>i 
Ali'l  ri|#>t  t  the  "tltrr  will  \f  t^  Ur  thit)»rr  \iri--rf  ni\  rrtur:: 
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got  better  tools  and  tackle,^  and  the  size  and  quality 
of  their  horses  and  cows  were  much  improved.  Be- 
tween 1750  and  1760,  some  country  lads  who  had 
been  taught  by  the  English  servants  to  plough  and 
manage  horses  in  the  new  way;  were  hired  by  the 
neighbouring  farmers,  and  helped  to  open  their  eyes. 
On  the  whole,  if  prior  to  1760  (when  the  great 
changes  commenced)  our  tenants  did  not  make  so 
much  progress  as  they  might  have  done,  a  number 
of  them  were  at  least  disposed  to  learn,  which  was  a 
great  matter.^ 

It  will  not  be  improper  to  mention  here  two 
tenants  who  early  adopted  the  new  husbandry — ^viz., 
Alexander  Galloway  at  St  Ninians,  and  Henry  Stir- 
ling  at  Park  of  Keir.      There  being  a  carse  farm 

^  Since  1742,  that  Alexander  Thomson  came  to  Ochtertyre,  he  was  re- 
I>eatedly  employed  by  Blair  in  making  his  ploughs.  He  himself  was  taught 
by  William  Headrig  at  the  Miln  of  Aithray,  and  one  M*Culloch,  a  servant  of 
James  Drummond  of  Blair,  who  had  the  chief  repute  in  their  day.  But 
Sanders  was  bom  a  mechanic.  Thus,  when  a  lad  driving  the  plough,  he  used 
to  put  her  to  rights  for  the  man  who  held  her  but  did  not  know  what  was 
wrong.  James  Duncanson  at  Logic  was  the  first  eminent  maker  of  ploughs 
for  sale  in  this  country.  He  was  bred  a  smith,  but  having  a  strong  bent  to 
that  branch  of  mechanics,  he  commenced  plough-wright  with  general  ap- 
plause. After  the  great  advance  upon  the  price  of  Highland  wood,  he  or 
8orne  other  of  the  trade  was  employed  both  by  gentlemen  and  tenants.  From 
having  great  stocks  of  timl)er  on  hand,  they  could  afford  the  materials  almost 
as  cheap  as  the  clumsy  unseasoned  plough-^at^A*  brought  to  market  by  the 
Highlanders. 

-  Though  fanners  were  used  in  mills  as  early  as  1720,  it  was  only  about  this 
time  that  our  tenants  got  them  for  their  bams.  The  winnowing  of  com  was 
of  old  a  tedious  and  uncertain  operation.  Every  mill  had  a  sheiling  hill, 
where  it  was  performed  in  the  open  air.  It  is  said  the  Anti-Burgher  ministers 
testified  agamst  fanners,  as  a  creating  of  wind  and  distrusting  of  Providence. 
They  thought  people  should  wait  with  patience  for  wind,  as  their  fathers  had 
done  before  them.  But  this  scrupulosity  being  contrary  to  self-interest, 
made  little  impression  on  their  followers. 
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below  the  town  to  lot,  the  former,  who  was  a  con- 
siderable distiller,^  wont  to  the  late  Polniaise  and 
offered  for  it.  The  lainl,  being  heartily  tired  of 
broken  tenants  in  that  farm,  was  well  pleased,  and 
told  him  he  should  have  it,  provided  he  would  tako  a 
two  ninetcen-ye:ir  h*a<ie.  The  fiirm  having  been  very 
much  run  out,  Mr  (lalloway  set  alxmt  enolusin^  it ; 
he  then  gave  it  a  comph^te  summer  fallow,  field  by 
field,  and  after  laying  on  plenty  of  lime  and  dun?, 
sowed  wheat/-  In  the  important  article  of  manun\ 
he  was  no  doubt  luckily  situated,  the  distillery  giving 
him  a  command  of  dung,  and  having  wator-carriai^e 
for  lime  at  hand.  In  assorting  his  cro]>s,  he  had  a 
large  pro|>ortion  of  clover  and  rye-grass.  The  oountrj* 
people,  who  marvelled  to  find  him  following  the 
ffen(li*s  in  their  maggots,  began  to  think  more  favour- 
ably when  they  saw  his  cn>[KS.  No  sooner  was  the 
laml  in  good  heart  and  tiie  hed;:es  fencible,  than  he 
lot  it  off  in  (lasture  at  a  very  high  rent.  And  after 
being  a  pro{>or  time  in  grass,  it  was  broke  up  occa- 
sionally for  flying  crops  of  corn,  a  siK>cies  of  hus- 


*  He  leAmetl  th«  tlutilliiifc  bu*in«««  in  lf«4UD«l  mont  Uiah  furty  ti 
whrii  tt  WM  little  ui»«ler«t«ii»il  «tr  |»r*i-tiMNl  in  thi*  i-viuntry.  In  ••nlrr  u* 
«>M«in  ftilintttAiK-r.  he  |»n>trn«leil  i*»  lie  %n  **u%lhn  Imni  S»*«>iUtt4,  mkI  {mttia^t 
«*ii  A  \-\ni  (n^k.  |'r>«  urr«l  ii)«lrui'ti>u  fr«»iii  mxi  eiuiDriit  l>ut*h  «li«ttller.  «K  «q 
he  •eont  ttm  m  U>«>iirrr  1"t  •••me  liiiie.  Ili«  •pint*  mrrr  all  aiincMT  tt»e  \itml  in 
th«*  cHiiitr}-.  ftn«l  tJlrt  tiiAkuti(  n«'h  \-y  llie  l*u«inrM,  lie  g»Te  it  «>«er  ta  1744 
with  ft  faur  « luuk  trr. 

'  Wltrti   he   «M   l*u»T  <lreMinic  Hi*  fir«t   (m>!iI  **i   •umraer  f*II'>«.   Th  ^iM 
Itut  han   iti    lUii'leAth,   m  «eti«i'4<*  ••M  (*#hf'tHHl  f*nuer,  h«|«{4«tir«l   !.•  |i«m  >■« 
TIh*  «:T-ut)«l  tiTMu*  r"w«rh  ainl  *iirfv   TS->iiia«  Mkr«l   «h«l  mmn  ttie  n««mniiMr  ■■# 
|«t  'U^'hilii;   *t    tt.*t    Mr«»>fi  .     ftinl    l>«'tntf    l<iM    it    »*#    intruiln}    f.>r    «b<»t,    be 
Muwrrnl.      \-u  tuAj  M  «rll  ■••«  tt  lu  tl>e  i-r>>«in  < i  }-«ur  Itat." 
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bandry  equally  cheap   and   profitable.     But  pasture 
was  his  principal  object. 

In  1749  Henry  Stirling  got  the  farm  of  Park  of 
Keir  from  the  late  John  Stirling  of  Keir.^  Being  a 
connection  of  the  family,  it  was  meant  he  should  have 
a  good  bargain.  Nor  did  he  disappoint  the  hopes  or 
abuse  the  bounty  of  his  patron.  He  became,  ere 
long,  an  adept  in  the  new  crops  and  modes  of  cultiva- 
tion, as  well  as  zealous  to  promote  their  progress.  As 
he  is  still  upon  the  stage,  it  would  be  improper  to 
enter  into  any  detail  concerning  him.  We  cannot, 
however,  forbear  saying,  that  his  fields  and  fences, 
his  horses,  cows,  and  implements  of  husbandry,  his 
garden  and  dairy,  remind  one  of  England, — a  country 
where  neatness  and  plenty,  and  well-directed  industry, 
go  hand  in  hand  with  liberality  and  kindness  on  the 
part  of  the  landlord.  The  more  moderate  the  rent, 
the  more  anxious  is  the  tenant  to  excel.  We  may 
safely  affirm,  that  the  spirited  and  successful  exertions 
of  Messrs  Galloway  and  Stirling  did  more  to  give 
tenants  a  taste  for  improvements,  than  fifty  gentle- 
men farmers,  opulent  in  their  circumstances,  but  rash 
or  unsteady  in  their  conduct. 

In  1756  the  crop  failed  over  a  great  part  of  Scot- 
land, owing  to  a  very  frosty  spring  and  a  wet  cold 
summer,  which  retarded  the  ripening  of  the  corn. 
The  losses  fell  chiefly  upon  the  late  moorish  counties, 

^  We  should  have  mentioned  in  ita  proper  place  that  Keir  began  much 
about  the  same  time  with  his  friends,  Blair  and  Touch,  to  practise  the  Eng- 
lish husbandry.     But  he  died  in  1757,  before  he  could  make  much  progrovs. 
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for  in  this  neighbourhood,  which  is  warm  and  early, 
it  was  better  than  middling,  and  tolerably  well  got 
in.  Of  cour^,  our  tenants  were  exceedingly  well  off. 
The  scarcity  bore  the  harder  upon  the  poor,  that  we 
had  a  great  and  lasting;  storm  of  frost  and  snow  in 
the  following  winter.  Nor  did  the  crop  1757,  though 
a  good  one,  bring  down  the  markets  so  soon  as  might 
haTc  been  expected.  For  they  kept  up  till  the  month 
of  June  thereafter,  when  wheat  and  other  grain  fell 
near  50  per  cent  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

The  effects  of  the  high  prices  of  com  were  some- 
what alleviated  to  the  i>oor  by  plenty  of  {>otatoes,  a 
root  which  twenty  years  before  had  been  confined  to 
gentlemen's  gardens.  Al)out  1746  or  1747,  the  Irish 
method  of  cultivating  them  in  the  ojx?n  field  was 
practised  with  great  success  in  the  neighl)Ourhood  of 
Kilsyth.  From  thence  it  spread  by  dejxrees  far  antl 
near.^  Upon  the  extension  of  their  culture,  it  was 
apprehended  they  would  reduce  the  price  of  grain 
under  par.  But  those  fears  proved  void  of  founda- 
tion, and  they  have  long  l)een  the  great  8up{>ort  of 
the  lal)ouring  poor.  In  1757  and  175S,  amasng 
quantities  of  them  were  raised  in  different  places, 
particularly  in   the  neighbourhood  of  Callander,  in 

*  In  1749  (T  ir.'A  '*<^>tx**  HrtMlentatti  in  iHy  vrnt  ^»  KiUfth  ftir  •  \mg  •<{ 
ihrat  ti>  pUot  ill  th«  6el(t  It  aucx^MflMl  *i*  well,  that  mAOir  tif  hi*  onirKliiKtir* 
cuUttftU**!  Uirm  iu  the  Miine  nuuiiirr.  Ami  tlirjr  h*Te  erer  •tooe  t««ti  « 
•tAteil  fi*ft  of  tiie  mop.  llrliire  th*t  time  thru*  \imt\  ^rt«en  *  few  in  troAou* 
kAiUanU  (>1<1  (*e»>rf(e  R%rh«>|»,  «  fieevuh  crwhiieil  ttiAO.  hetnff  l*>M  t>|  h»» 
wife  lluit  ihe  hft«l  |^d  |ii»tAt')ee  f<f  hia  •u|f«r.  MUil.  *' T»ttH«  !  UttMM  *  1 
never  aufiiieil  on  theot  ftll  my  cUrs.  and  will  not  li»-nt|cht.  <«i«e  thetn  tu  tKe 
beni,  Mul  Ket  me 
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expectation  of  extravagant  prices ;  but  it  produced 
the  very  opposite  effect. 

The  scarcity  of  1756-57  was  of  too  short  duration 
to  produce  important  consequences.  If  the  carse  ten- 
ants fattened  whilst  hvbourera  and  tradesmen  suffered 
in  proportion,  the  cheapness  of  the  three  following 
years  balanced  matters  pretty  equally — wheat  selling 
at  twelve  shillings  per  boll,  and  other  grain  in  pro- 
portion. There  was,  no  doubt,  a  circumstance  which 
contributed  to  keep  men  temperate  in  their  views 
and  actions ;  we  were  then  struggling  in  a  war  the 
most  extended  and  hazardous  of  any  in  which  the 
country  had  ever  been  engaged.  But  about  1760 
the  scale  turned  decidedly  in  our  favour,  which  gave 
occasion  to  very  new  and  extraordinary  exhibitions. 
In  the  course  of  an  over  successful  war,  princely  for- 
tunes were  acquired  with  great  rapidity  by  some  of 
our  countrymen.  Beside  these  blazing  stars,  which 
eclipsed  our  first  uobility,  a  number  of  handsome 
though  inferior  fortunes  were  made  by  other  Scots- 
men. By  this  means  vast  sums  of  money  flowed  into 
Scotland  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

All  these  fortunate  adventurers  hastened  upon  the 
peace  to  invest  their  money  upon  land  in  their  native 
country.  As  was  natural  for  men  in  opulent  circum- 
stances, generally  past  the  prime  of  life,  they  were  in 
too  great  a  hurry  to  higgle  about  the  price  ;  and  there 
being  a  choice  of  purchasers,  land  rose  to  a  pitch 
unknown  in  any  former  period.  The  money  brought 
home  diffused  itself  by  degrees  among  men  of  every 
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condition  ;  and  they  who  bad  had  no  share  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes,  found  means  to  procure  ample  credit 
It  was  now  thought  want  of  spirit  for  one  to  regulate 
his  conduct  by  the  prudential  maxims  which  had 
passed  current  in  the  last  generation.  The  prosperity 
of  so  many  individuals,  joined  to  our  smiling  pros- 
pects at  home  and  abroad,  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  the  most  sober  minds;  whilst  the  sanguine 
and  inexperienced  were  in  a  state  little  short  of 
intoxication. 

Among  the  various  projects  to  which  this  fulness 
gave  rise,  none  was  more  fashionable  and  alluring 
than  farming  and  imj>rovements.  Here  private  in- 
terest and  public  utility  seemed  to  go  hand  in  hand. 
And  hence  almost  every  countr}'  gentleman  became 
a  professed  improver  upon  a  greater  or  lesser  scale. 

Precisely  on  the  peace,  the  price  of  corn  rose  at 
least  a  third  above  the  ordinary  conversion ;  and  for 
a  dozen  of  years  it  was  often  higher,  never  lower. 
Amidst  such  a  glare  of  pro8{>erity  it  was  not  sur{>ris- 
ing  that  farmers  of  all  denominations  should  ascrilH3 
it  to  the  flourishing  state  of  the  country  rather  than 
the  si^asons.  **  ^Vhy,**  said  they,  **  nhould  there  be 
no  aiivance  upon  grain,  when  black  cattle  and  sheep, 
though  little  afiected  by  the  weather,  have  almost 
doubletl  within  the  last  thirty  years ! "  They  were, 
ind(*ed,  diM[K>sed  to  consider  it  as  their  share  of  the 
national  felicity. 

In  a  i§hort  time  there  was  a  pleasing  show  of  in- 
dustr}'  and  thriving  among  our  tenants.     They  grad- 
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ually  departed  from  the  aaviDg  maxims  of  their 
fathers,  and  laid  out  liberally  upon  their  farms. 
Before  enumerating  the  alterations  which  took  place 
in  their  husbandry,  we  shall  mention  the  eircum- 
stancfes  that  either  raised  or  depressed  their  spirits 
from   1763  to  the  present  time. 

After  various  lesser  Huetuations  in  the  sale  of  black 
^ttle  between  1760  and  1765,  occasioned  principally 
lay  the  weather,  the  demand  to  England  in  summer 
1766^  exceeded  what  had  ever  been  seen  before,  the 
dealers  hardly  knowing  how  much  to  ask.  And  in 
the  three  following  years  the  markets  continued  ex- 
travagantly high.  But  in  1770  there  was  a  consider- 
able fall,  though  cattle  were  still  beyond  their  value. 
Though  there  were  varioua  ups  and  downs  in  the 
course  of  the  next  ten  or  twelve  years,  prices  never 
fell  so  low  as  preceding  1766,  nor  rose  as  high  as  in 
that  and  the  three  following  years.  Before  the  great 
start,  the  usual  profit  of  a  cow  grazed  in  summer  on 
a  good  Highland  pasture  was  lOs.,  and  of  one  in  a 
low-country  enclosure,  208.  Yet  when  the  same  beast, 
which  twenty  years  before  sold  at  45s.  or  50h,,  now 
fetched  £3,  lOs.  or  X4  sterling,  the  grazier  seldom 
cleared  more,  often  less,  owing  to  his  buying  rashly 
at  May -day. 

It  is  not  a  little  extraordinary  that  few  of  the 

<  In  1762  ana  1765  there  wae  eioeoniTe  aumiuer  drougbU,  Mi<i  io  the  IstMr 
H  faiuioe  i:>E  winter  fodder.  Many  people  sold  cheaper  nt  Mlchaelmui  than 
tliej  bought  at  Jlny-dsy.  But  their  loanea  were  mmlc  up  in  1786.  lu  June, 
Mr  Stirling  of  Keir  sold  two  draught-oxen  at  SO  guineae,  which  lie  thought  ft 
high  price  ;  but  before  the  end  of  the  nemun  tbey  fetched  i^lO  in  Eitgland. 
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Highland  breeders  (with  whom  the  profits  chiefly 
centred)  should  have  laid  up  money  at  the  time  that 
markets  w*ere  exceedingly  high,  and  their  rents  still 
upon  the  old  footing.  An  enormous  rise  U|>on  a 
commodity  is  indeed  seldom  advantageous,  as  it 
encourages  jobbing  and  speculation,  which  frequently 
end  in  ruin.  And  in  the  Highlands  it  soon  occa- 
sioned a  rapid  rise  of  rents,  the  consequences  whereof 
were  severely  felt  by  tenants.  Though  the  Low- 
landers  depended  more  u|)on  com  than  cattle,  the 
rise  upon  the  price  of  cattle  was  of  great  ser>'ice  to 
them.  It  made  money  plenty,  and  ensured  them  a 
good  market  for  whatever  they  had  to  sell.  The 
hopes  of  more  proBt  made  them  think  of  paying  at- 
tention to  the  improvement  of  their  breed. 

The  rise  upon  horses  kept  fully  pace  with  that  on 
black  cattle.  And  as  it  was  now  pro{)er  to  have  the 
former  of  a  better  size  for  carting,  Ac,  a  stronger  antl 
more  sightly  kind  of  stallions  were  by  degrees  intro- 
duced. Hence,  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  yearn 
the  value  of  our  tenants'  horses  has  more  than  doubletl. 
It  w*as,  however,  no  loss  to  them,  as  they  mostly  rear 
their  own  stock,  and  of  course  oftener  sell  than  buy. 

Ik'tween  1 760  and  1 770  ^  the  carse  tenants  of  their 
own  accord  gave  over  keeping  sheep,  from  a  convic- 
tion that  more  was  lost  by  their  nipping  up  the  spring 
gross  than  w*as  got  by  their  dung  and  wool  They 
were,    indeed,  of  very  little  value  in    low  grounds. 

I  Am  tmr\y  m  1711.  J«*liii  Siiria^  vi  Kcir  f^tihiUUKl  tht^  on  hk  tmm 
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About  Michaelmas  yearly,  a  mau  came  from  the  muir- 
lands  who,  from  the  colour  of  the  sheep's  eyes,  pre- 
tended to  tell  which  of  them  would  not  stand  the 
winter.  These  were  frequently  sold  at  23.  or  2s.  6d. 
apiece.  Nor  did  the  Ijest  country  ewes  and  wedders 
give  more  than  43.  or  5s.  They  had  formerly  been 
boarded  on  the  soutiiern  muirs  from  May  to  Michael- 
mas ;  but  after  the  price  had  risen  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  from  33.  4d.  a  score  to  lOa.,  it  was  at  last 
difficult  to  get  grass  upon  any  terms.  This  was  owing 
to  the  muirland  men  having  got  a  more  valuable 
stocking  upon  their  farms.  It  falls  to  be  reckoned 
among  our  improvements. 

On  dismissing  sheep,  the  milch  cows  bad  better 
and  earlier  grass  ;  and  there  being  now  an  additional 
demand  for  butter '  to  tea  in  the  neighbouring  towns, 
the  tenants'  wives  took  more  pains  thau  formerly  to 
make  it  sweet  and  clean.  Since  I  remember  the 
world,  that  article  made  in  country  houses  would 
have  turned  stomaciis  the  least  squeamish. 

The  thriving  state  of  manufactures  not  only  in- 
creased the  demand  for  yam,  but,  by  raising  an  in- 
termediate order  of  men  to  plenty,  gave  tenants  a 
ready  market  for  everything  their  farms  produced. 
And  this,  to  people  whose  gains  consist  of  a  number 

'  The  first  dairy  upon  a  great  scale  in  this  oouotry  w»*  «  Keir.  in  John 
StirliDg'a  time,  toworde  I7ii2.  It  wbb  managed  hj  Hth  DonaldAun,  who  made 
it  turn  tn  great  account.  TUe  butter  was  sent  weeklj  to  EdiuburglL  Cnig- 
bamet,  whose  remorki*  were  ncldum  good-natured,  taid  tha  milk  to  tb«  tck 
at  Keir  was  as  blue  as  iudig'j,  and  the  prints  of  butter  no  greater  tijan  bin 
thumb. 
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of  petty  articles,  was  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
Formerly,  when  the  tradesman  was  poor  and  often 
out  of  employment,  he  had  some  difficulty  to  procure 
the  necessaries  of  life ;  but  having  now  extended  bis 
views,  he  was  able  to  aspire  at  a  few  superfluities. 

The  facility  of  getting  credit  raised  the  spirits  of 
such  tenants  as  were  in  haste  to  improve  their  farms. 
In  the  former  state  of  the  countr}%  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  raise  a  sum,  even  where  the  security  was 
undoubted  and  the  scheme  rational.  But  now,  since 
the  amazing  extension  of  paper  money,  there  were 
people  in  most  towns  ready  to  advance  cash,  without 
standing  much  U{N)n  security.  It  was  doubtless  not 
a  little  hazardous  both  to  the  borrower  and  lender, 
and  in  time  produced  ver}*  unpleasant  consequencea. 
But  whilst  everything  ap|>eared  prosixjrous,  neither 
party  had  any  dread  of  a  reverse  of  fortune. 

But  the  circumstxuice  which  of  all  others  contributed 
most  to  the  improvement  of  this  countr}%  was  the 
practicability  of  procuring  lime  to  any  extent.  Ten- 
ants could  do  very  little  whilst  they  were  confined  to 
Swallowhaugh  and  back-loads.  In  consequence  of 
g<XMl  roads  and  carts,  they  now  bn>ught  limestones 
from  Broonihall  by  water  to  Manour-|K)w*  or  some  of 

*  WilltAiii  Matth*.  r*>«i»,  uA*\  Mr  At«>n'r«*tii)>T  that.  t«>«ranU  th*  cihI  *4  U»t 
century.  J>'hti  Bum  iii  liU«  kifratitiT  <f>>rut(*rlT  tu«>titioor>i|  i  W9»  thm  6nit  ta 
that  iiri^liUiurh'MHl  «»h<»  (>n»ut(ht  ltnie»ti>cirtt  fn>iu  lindttuluUl  tijr  «»irr.  Aii*l 
AI<*iaii«t«*r  Tl)*>iu»>n  rrtiKPiiitirra  th«  firat  lmt««ti»tM  U^t  that  wol  U>  th* 
wv«t«»r<l  of  \\if  AhtiTT  Cr%ig,  it  haTitiK  ticvu  r«*fiituuMii*»ti«il  hj  AWtaftiWr 
(*all<>n!iy  in  C**mUm,  tu%*\  UixUnI  at  Ui«  Howfonl  Thi*  wm  alaHit  17 It. 
when  H«ri«li»ni  »%«  t«>n  3r#«r«  t»f  9^.  Of  oiurw*.  h«*w(i»«rr,  tb«  im*  *4  ItBi^ 
•tonr*  «ai»  1«>U|^  (fnfiiicil  t«*  tli«  trr^  (»f  the  tia%i^ahl«  nvrr.     V«t  m  9mHj  m 


the  neighbouring  creeks,  From  which  they  could  be 
easily  transported  in  carts.  After  1760,  a  man  who 
formerly  contented  himaelf  with  laying  on  a  few 
cbalders  yearly,  for  two-thirds  of  his  lease,  thought 
nothing  of  driving  a  quantity  equal  in  value  to  the 
half  of  his  rent.  And  instead  of  two  or  three  chalders 
to  the  acre  (which  had  been  the  old  practice),  it  was 
found  good  husbandry  to  double  the  quantity. 

It  was  extraordinary  that  for  a  number  of  years 
less  lime  in  proportion  should  have  been  laid  on  by 
the  farmers  below  Stirling,  who  could  bring  it  to 
their  doors,  than  by  the  people  of  Menteith.  that 
labour  under  mauy  disadvantages.  Whilst  the  Trew 
tenants  were  making  great  exertions,  tlie  late  Lord 
Elgin  showed  me  fields  within  a  stone-cast  of  his 
works  whicli  had  not  been  limed  within  memory  of 
man.^ 

Meanwhile,  the  demand  for  Swallowhangb  lime 
did  not  diminish."  Being  the  strongest  in  quality, 
people  were  glad  to  get  it  at  any  price.  But  about 
1768,  Mr  Cheap,  upon  giving  new  leases  of  his  estate, 
prohibited  the  tenants  from  burning  or  carrying  lime 

1742,  John  Clirystie.  my  futhor's  tenant,  drove  ■  boatful  uf  litneatonos  from 
Munour-pow  through  Coriit*iii  ruid  Greenock,  partly  on  sledges  and  partly  on 
tumblers,  both  of  them  very  awkward  Tehidm. 

'  It  may  be  expected  that  something  sbuuld  be  (utid  of  mnrl  aud  it«  cSectd, 
but  of  it  in  csrsB  or  tilly  ground  we  have  no  experience.  Colin  Fairtowl 
used  it  at  Breutdam  eiity  years  ago.  It  is  moat  used  in  Stratliallui  and 
Stmtheam. 

'  Between  l/fU  and  liGT  there  were  frequently  fifty  or  aiity  horeee  here 
to  a  morning  wiili  back-loads  of  lime.  The  cnrriage,  ilrink-monej  included, 
eiiualled  the  prime  cost,  and  at  Braco,  where  great  buUdingx  were  then  gaiug 
on,  it  was  fully  double. 
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for  sale.  They  were,  indeed,  no  better  than  carriers 
for  the  whole  countr}%  doing  nothing  to  their  land 
but  ploughing  and  sowing  it  Fortunately  for  us. 
Lord  Dgin  erected  about  thi^  time  great  lime-works 
at  Broomhall,  by  which  means  either  shells  or 
powdered  lime  could  l>e  had.^  But,  in  general,  the 
tenants  in  this  corner  prefer  stones  to  shells,  though 
the  latter  reijuire  much  less  carriage.  They  have  not, 
however,  learned  to  put  a  proper  value  upon  their 
own  labour. 

For  some  time  the  driving  limestones  and  coals 
to  the  district  south  of  Teith  was  confined  to  the 
drought  of  summer,  or  to  hard  frost,  when  cart.n 
could  pass  upon  the  ice.  The  limestones  were  landetl 
at  Manour-pow  or  Sheriff  Muirlands,  and  carted  in 
dr}"  weather  through  the  lands  of  Cornton  and 
Greenock,  across  the  Allan  and  Teith.  Though 
carse  roads  and  timber  bridges  were  ill  suited  to 
wheels,  and  the  rivers  proved  often  impassable,  the 
going  by  Drip  coble  was  still  less  advisable,  the  Forth 
being  only  fordable  in  very  dry  weather,  and  even 
then  the  )K)ttom  was  verj*  rough. 

But  in  1770  those  obstructions  were  happily  re- 
moved by  the  building  a  stone  bridge  at  the  Drip. 
It  was  set  on  foot  by  the  tenants,  who  contributed 
handsomely,  and  Lord  Kames  generouhly  sukscribed 
£1(M)  sterling,  Wsides  giving  up  the  rent  of  the  ferr} . 

*  Itt  bfil  Kiirtn'*  mti»finty.  «Kra  ii<*UitiiK  wm  tM  tiut  •ti>ti«*,  th«tW«r 
|ir«ilit  ••!  tit*  •lUArry  Mi>l<l«*tit  AttKHtnttil  U*  £70  •UyIiiik  ,  wberr^.  fn*tB  Km 
dt^th  m  1771.  It  b^  cuciitt»t«oljr  •u:^«««le«l  llOOO  %'}t^. 
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Since  that  time  the  Cornton  road  has  been  relin- 
quished, somewhat  imprudeDtly,  it  beiag  the  nearest 
way  to  the  Clackmannanshire  collieries,  from  which 
we  had  been  supplied  for  ages,  and  to  which,  in  all 
probability,  we  must  sooner  or  later  have  recourse 
again.  The  shore  of  Stirling  became  henceforth  our 
principal  port,  and  the  bulk  of  our  coals  were  brought 
from  Bannockburn.^ 

The  happy  effects  of  good  roads  and  bridges  were 
soon  apparent.  In  a  few  years  after  the  Drip  bridge 
was  built,  the  tenants  of  this  country  drove  more 
coal  and  lime  between  the  end  of  October  and  March 
than  used  to  be  formerly  through  the  whole  year. 
And  exclusive  of  the  coals  required  for  burning  lime- 
stones, an  ordinary  farmer  burned  more  in  his  house 
than  a  gentleman  of  moderate  fortune  forty  years 
ago.  It  is  true  they  cast  a  much  smaller  quantity  of 
peats  than  they  formerly  did,  which  was  surely  no 
loss  to  them,  it  having  been  a  tedious  expensive 
operation.  The  winter-driving  proved  no  doubt  very 
hard  upon  the  roads,  but  if  the  repair  upon  them 
was  increased,  the  statute  work  turned  to  much 
better  account,  owing  to  better  horses  and  carts. 
And  the  common  people  wrought  with  the  greatest 
alacrity,  being  fully  persuaded  of  the  great  utility  of 
good  roads. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  year  of  dearth  and  distress. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  year  1782  to  the  end, 

I  It  in  Bsid  the  Clackmnnnanehire  collien,  in  their  Lttaiiy,  UBed  to  pray  fur 
heavy  rains  in  July,  to  epoil  tlie  weat-oountrj  people's  peats. 
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there  was  dometliing  dreary  aud  judgment-like  in  the 
weather.^  It  was  one  of  those  memorable  seasons 
which  hafflc  the  skill  and  labour  of  the  husbandman, 
and  which,  happily  for  mankiuil,  do  not  occur  above 
twice  or  thrice  in  a  century.  It  seems  to  have  re- 
sembled the  worst  years  of  King  Williams  dearth. 

*  In  JaitUAnr  hurricAiieA  of  wind.  an<l.  in  the  •!••£«  nf  tm  «Ujt,  tlirw 
grc^t  HimmU  in  the  Tcith,  «<.'<-• 'UiimuiiihI  with  aq  unD*turml  •i^'ing  MAch  m 
«-«  M>l(l<»ni  urc  in  A|'ril.  Fn*m  lut  Fehruarjr  ci*uttnuv(l  fn»t  U/r  two 
month*  ;  mxI  in  the  nii<l(Ue  of  Mftrt'h  *  protliioinu  fall  of  tiiow.  In  nukiij 
pUccM  of  thui  c<»untry  it  Uy  for  »  f<>rti)iKht  from  t«o  to  thre*  feet  iSecfk. 
but  in  the  l«>w  icr  »un<U  of  the  }«*mhe»  of  I>ecn»|»t  Mi<i  I>i|pe,  it  wmm  ^t 
lil^ht  th«t  it  •t<»t»tie«l  the  |4i>u«(Im  but  ft  few  <Uy«.  Bj  rMMdi  *4  <Kii>w 
(»r  nun.  ^-ery  little  oatt  or  hWk  Ti4*tu*l  ctHiUX  lie  tutwD  here  till  the 
tui<hile  '*(  April  — nuwt  pientng  o»lil  win<U  in  the  eu<l  of  that  niiditli  m»i1 
in  Mm*.  ftn<I  of  oiume  no  v«»}nrUtion.  The  )i>ju-ley  fc*>t  *  (try  Imt  *  rwj  odd 
bed.  Hv  rrfu»inj(  U*  Irt  more  be  Muwn  till  the  weatlter  grew  milticr,  I 
■uc«.'«'r«lr«I  Itrtter  thftu  m«Mt  of  luj  neti(hU>ur«.  K&t^miinK  he*vj  nun*  in  the 
en<l  "f  Mftv  ftiitl  ^MHnnninK  of  June,  whioh  chilled  the  >ouni(  com.  Teo  <Uj« 
of  hot  weather  aU>ut  tl»e  uii<tdle  **f  July,  aftrr  which  torretiU  of  nun. 
*ttentlr«l  with  o»ld  nUirmy  wind*,  whith  ljw»te«l  for  mix  weelu  with  Uttie 
ioterrui'tiou.  It  Io«4e«l  liker  Feliru*ry  tlun  the  h^twi  m<»nth.  Hunri 
CAue  *iUh  Aui(u»t,  whiib  blew  ditwii  a  numlier  of  tre«ii,  ami  di<l  toiH-b 
luiM'hief  t>^  the  wheat  by  t>reakinx  tl>e  ttraw.  In  the  uiid«Ue  'if  Sepcemlvr. 
notwithiitan«lin»c  a  f«»rtAiicht  of  tine  wrather,  the  *m^tA  in  tpeoeral  ffreen.  17th. 
Hiiehland  hilU  covrrrwi  with  an^w  ;  after  Aoute  frosty  u»ortllnfp^  Uii»tcr«<tt« 
wet  weather  t«>  ti»e  en*!  of  tlie  m«>uth.  N  >  «^Ui  rit«  herr  till  the  tir»t  w«ek 
ol  <K. toiler  ;  yet  in  Aryylcehire  they  were  a  u»ontii  earlier,  wtmh  wa»  a 
new  |>hrnonieiioO.  M«>min|pi  **i  tlie  1th  an«l  I'tth  of  (kt«ilier  fnat  hke  tun! 
winter,  thr  ((round  lieing  lianl  un*l«>r  foi»t  till  far  in  the  «lay.  an*!  ice  «4i  the 
|ioi>l«  a*  thk-k  ^  a  thrown  |'ie«v.  It  whtt<*nr«l  the  late  c*m  and  |iret««te«!  iu 
bllinif.  T«*tti{ie»tii  of  wind  and  rain  and  liatl  f<*r  a  wvek  after  the  :^>th 
lletrai)  to  lra<|  a^-iut  midnight  lirtwern  'ilth  and  '.Oth  <Htt»ber  m  ilrar  m*«« 
•hint*  All  in  'i**th  in  tlie  m«tmmic.  tw.>  da\»  ^m-t-'tr-  thr  icmat  fall  ••!  *ni»w 
M<>UnK"!\  to  M>e  at  that  artvi-'n  H^mtls  aiil  nhravm  whtt<ii*  with  •t^m  an*! 
•tafT«*ti«^l  with  fr<«t.  yr^on"  Itard  ('*r  ten  da}«.  with  |>»errinjr  n<<th  wind, 
whith  kr|>t  t)»e  siiow  fr'Hu  uinltinK,  atnl  |iut  th<*  ouru  in  esi^llent  4e<lcr  f-c 
leatlin/  llar«lly  rver  lc««  •{»>ilt  rt*rn  in  a  Ut«>  har>r«L  In  the  hufh  oiuntrww. 
oi'irr^d  with  •«  'W  ai»<l  ii'«l  rut  «l«»wn  till  wrll  m  N"Truilier  Knd  *4  that 
ni  tt'b  t'>  )«*trtntatii;  of  I»rtirtn1*rt  vrry  d«<r|i  an^w.  aiid  tlie  fr>«t  •■>  ibt«t3i«r 
tlubt  It  thrrairnr*!  to  vet  the  niilU,  which  wi*ulil  ha%e  lM>M;hteni«i  the  d^ttrewt 
of  the  funtrv       Mild  weather  after  the  middle  of  Iivteuitirr 
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Nor  were  its  baneful  effects  confined  to  the  fruits 
of  the  earth ;  for  either  in  spring  or  summer,  the 
human  species,  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other, 
was  seized  with  an  epidemical  disorder,  which,  though 
not  mortal  in  Britain,  was  attended  with  severe  sick- 
ness while  it  lasted. 

And  now  of  the  crop.  The  wheat  was  excellent ; 
the  oats  in  this  corner  better  than  middling,  and 
tolerably  ripe ;  the  barley  very  poor ;  and  the  peas 
and  beans  mostly  frost-bitten.^  But  nothing  alarmed 
people  so  much  as  the  risk  which  the  potatoes  ran. 
Till  the  beginning  of  November,  everybody's  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  the  corn-crop.  Indeed,  had  there 
been  time  to  raise  the  potatoes  sooner,  they  were  not 
ripe.  The  frost  from  Monday  the  4th  of  November 
to  Saturday  the  10th  was  so  intense,  that  the  most 
alert  lost  all  that  lay  near  the  surface ;  and  whoever 
persisted  in  lifting  them  towards  the  end  of  the  week, 
had  reason  to  repent  their  rashness.  The  highland 
and  muirland  grounds  being  covered  with  snow  for 
weeks,  it  was  concluded  the  potatoes  would  be  en- 
tirely spoilt.  But  about  the  middle  of  December, 
when  the  weather  became  mild,  the  people  were 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  a  goodly  number  of  them 
fit  either  for  food  or  seed.  The  best  way  of  preserv- 
ing them  through  the  hardest  winter  is  to  bury  them 
in  the  earth  so  deep  that  the  frost  cannot  penetrate, 
ximidst  our  wants  and  apprehensions,  it  was  lucky 

^  In  the  carses  of  Logic  and  Lecropt,  where,  from  the  ebbnesa  of  the  snow, 
people  could  sow  early,  there  was  a  great  crop  of  beans. 

VOL.  IL  K 
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that  the  cattle  had  plenty  of  wholesome  fodder  to 
eat. 

Spite  of  our  untoward  prospects,  the  price  of  grain 
continued  almost  stationary  during  the  summer; 
and  luckily  there  was  a  great  deal  of  the  meal-crop 
of  1781  still  upon  hand.  On  such  occasions,  it  i^ 
long  before  people  allow  themselves  to  despair  of  a 
turn  to  the  better.  Hut  by  September  the  alarm 
became  general,  insomuch  that  barley  rose  all  at 
once  to  208.  from  14s.,  and  other  victual  in  propor- 
tion, lioforc  Christmas  it  was  apparent  that  our  own 
crop  would  not  suffice  to  feed  the  inhabitants  of 
Scotland.  And  it  seemed  very  doubtful  whether 
supi)lies  could  be  procured  from  abroad.  Being  then 
at  war  w*ith  half  the  world,  we  had,  in  a  great 
measure,  lost  the  empire  of  the  (<i*a ;  and  as  the 
enemies'  privateers  swarmed  on  the  coasts,  the  Iom 
of  a  few  Rhii>8  might  occasion  a  tem|M)rary  famine. 
But  in  the  end  of  January  those  fears  were  happily 
removed  by  a  cessation  of  arms,  which  came  in  go^xl 
time  to  save  us  both  from  national  bankruptcy  au<l 
dearth.  During  the  winter,  seasonable  supplies  were 
obtained  from  the  south  of  England,  where  the  crop 
had  been  good.  And  among  the  other  good  couse* 
quenches  of  peace,  a  large  <iuantity  of  peas  provideii 
for  the  navy  being  now  to  be  sold,  was  importc^l 
into  Scotland,  where  they  proved  a  hearty  accept- 
able fiHxl  to  many  ]>oor  families.  And  no  sooner 
wan  tlie  Sound  clear  of  ice,  than  great  numbers  of 
nhipH  were  sent  to  the  Baltic  for  corn.     That   tnule 
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being  at  present  profitable  and  secure,  the  love  of 
gain  contributed  for  once  to  alleviate  the  rigours  of 
scarcity. 

The  lower  classes  of  people  behaved  with  more 
cheerfulness  and  patience  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected from  their  late  giddiness.  They  were,  indeed, 
sensible  that  the  present  calamity  was  not  the  work 
of  man ;  and  every  precaution  which  human  wisdom 
could  suggest  was  taken  by  their  superiors  to  procure 
a  sufficient  supply  of  provisions.  If  the  market  was 
much  too  high  for  their  wages,  meal  could  always  be 
had  for  money,  and  most  of  them  found  means  to  get 
a  little  credit.  And  besides,  there  are  astonishing 
resources  in  temperance  and  industry,  which  enable 
our  hardy  commons  to  bear  up  with  fortitude  under 
every  temporary  pressure.  Though  there  were  doubt- 
fess  many  sober  meals  among  them  at  this  time,  yet, 
as  far  as  could  be  observed,  the  virtuous  poor  were 
strangers  to  the  miseries  of  want.  And  as  butcher- 
meat  was  cheap  and  plenty  through  the  winter,  the 
tradespeople  found  it  good  economy  to  buy  the  coarse 
pieces.  And  bread  made  of  flour  and  bran,  as  it  came 
from  the  mill,  turned  out  a  better  pennyworth  than 
either  oat-cakes  or  pease  or  bear  bannocks.^  Even 
the  people  who  wrought  in  the  Highland  woods 
brought  with  them  every  Monday  their  coarse  loaf. 
The   dearth   was   not   succeeded  by  any  dangerous 

^  We  must,  however,  remember  that  this  corner  was  better  off  than  many 
other  parts  of  Scotland.  In  the  north  the  crop  failed  80  entirely  that  the 
tenant**  were  neither  able  to  pay  rent  nor  buy  seed.  The  poor  people  must 
have  been  miserably  off  indeed. 
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epidemical  sickness,  which  affords  a  strong  presump- 
tion that  the  poor  were  never  reduced  to  eat  of  the 
unwholesome  food  said  to  have  been  used  in  the  end 
of  the  previous  century.  Famine  seldom  fails  of  pro- 
ducing infectious  diseases. 

The  humanity  of  the  rich  never  appeared  with 
greater  lustre  than  upon  this  occasion.  liesides  what 
was  given  privately,  subscriptions  were  opened  all 
over  the  country  for  purchasing  meal  and  selling  it 
to  the  poor  at  or  under  prime  cost.^  And  some 
towns  gave  premiums  to  the  persons  who  brought 
meal  to  market.^  Though  this  afforded  no  more  than 
a  temjiorary  relief,  it  was  in  truth  sound  policy.  As 
the  belly  has  no  ears  and  will  not  listen  to  reason,  it 
is  the  duty  of  magistrates,  in  times  like  these,  to 
soothe  the  known  prejudices  of  the  j)opulace.  Now 
nothing  exa.sperates  them  so  much  as  a  penur}*  of 
meal  in  the  public  market.  Being  always  jealous  of 
the  malpractices  of  the  dealers  in  corn,  they  think 
themselves  entitled,  upon  such  an  emergency,  to 
assume  a  sort  of  tribunitial  power  of  searching  for 

*  T1i«  fc<»ntl^iu«»ti  ftbrnit  TVniiH*  I^Hiicht  ^tty  IkAU  i*i  (HittiMal  ftt  ^(h.  ft  U>It 
which  thi^*  M*'l<1  in  March  and  April  tn  thr  tr««l«Nimen  mkI  Ut>"ttnT«  *4  Xh» 
pahi>hr»<»f  Kin(-antin<»  and  KiliiuMl<>i-k  wreklj,  in  •mall  <{uantiti4«  |ic^*|*irtft*<»««l 
U»  thrtr  faiiiilira.  (htljr  a  halffienny  wan  diaoMintrtl,  jvt  it  wa«  t^ry  acvr|>t- 
al*le  ti>  |4>rMi»n«  who  hail  n<>t  m<*oc*r  V*  \tu\  tu'tr^  at  a  Urn*,  and  whi*  winaUl 
bare  \tfrn  at  the  mrn-y  of  t\^  tn^uvmgm. 

*  T\n*  niaip«trat4<ii  i>f  SttrlinK  )«*i(an  with  Minnie  <^1  th«  maaJ  fiafau&K 
ihri»ui(h  th«  t«>«n,  which  van  •rnt  U*  markf>t  and  •••1«1  at  tkrir  firir*.  Hail  th^rj 
|i^rM*Trrp«|  a  littl<»  loni;i*r.  it  wi»uld  hare  •tarT««l  the  U*wn  and  («x:'^i**tM«l  m*»ha 
But  lltry  nny  ^imr\y  revoked  tlie  »»rtler,  and  gate  a  |tremiuin  f«*  every  l»iU  v4 
meal  tliat  «a«  (•rouicht  i»  the  market.  Tht«  |«n«lurv«l  the  dcwireil  eflbn,  the 
ieoaiiu  Wing  nu  U>nKer  alrai«l  ut  l^etng  aetMvl  like  criminaie  by  the  t^*wB 
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meal  and  atigmatisiog  delinquents.  Their  interfer- 
ence, however,  is  often  productive  of  mischief  and 
bloodshed,  and  generally  increases  the  scarcity  it  was 
intended  to  remedy. 

In  May  or  June  a  sum  of  money  was  voted  by 
Parliament  for  the  relief  of  the  northern  counties, 
whieli  were  supposed  to  be  starving.  Of  this  bounty 
we  received  a  share,  as  being  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Forth,  though  many  places  to  the  southward  stood 
more  in  need  of  it.  All  praise  is  due  to  the  benevo- 
lent intentions  of  our  rulers ;  but  there  seems  to  be 
a  fatality  in  everything  where  public  money  is  em- 
ployed. Notwithstanding  the  vote  passed  in  time 
enough  to  have  done  great  good,  the  meal  commis- 
sioned by  the  Barons  of  Exchequer  did  not  arrive  till 
September,  when  all  fears  of  famine  were  over.  In- 
deed they  had  no  occasion  to  import  any  grain,  there 
being  already  plenty  in  the  merchants'  granaries,  or 
on  the  way.  The  distresses  of  the  poor  arose  chiefly 
from  want  of  money  to  purchase  it  at  the  extrava- 
gant price  then  given. 

Had  the  bounty  of  Parliament  been  applied  in 
making  up  to  the  industrious  poor  the  odds  between 
1{)S.  the  boll  and  the  current  price,  it  would  have 
gone  a  very  great  length.^  A  labourer  or  trades- 
man may  make  a  shift  to  live  so  long  as  oat- 
meal does  not  exceed  a  shilling  the  peck ;  but  when 
it  comes  to  15d.  or  16d.,  his  wages  must  either  be 

'  The  labouring  aervanM  wlio  hftd  livery  meal  talt  the  deailh  vary  little. 
It  waa  also  tbe  case  with  diy-lalwuren,  whu  gut  it  at  Idii.  a  lull. 
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raised  or  he  will  soon  be  reduced  to  poverty.     There 
is,  however,  no  benevolence   more   misjudged  than 
the  raising  of  wages,  for  they  seldom  return  to  the 
old  standard  when  the  emergence  is  once  over.*     It 
is  therefore  the  wisest  policy,  as  well  as  the  truest 
charity,  to  give  the  labouring  man  assistance  whilst 
he  is  yet  willing  to  struggle  for  independence,  and  in 
fear  of  beggary  as  the  worst  of  evils.     These  hints 
were  suggested  to  the  Barons,  but  they  thought  pro- 
per to  distribute  their  first  and  largest  quantity  of 
meal  gratis.     But  although  a  largess  of  com  may 
render  a  man  popular   in   a   district  of  burghs,  it 
hanlly  ever  proves  a  blessing  to  those  that  live  by 
the  Hweat  of  their  brows.     Whatever  they  get  in  that 
way  has  a  tendency  to  make  them  idle  and  improvi- 
dent, in  hojHJS  of  some  future  benevolence.     It  would 
seem,  however,   that  the  Barons   afterwards  altered 
their  views  in  part ;  for  they  directed  their  second 
carjro  of  meal  to  bo  delivered  upon  [payment  of  two- 
thinls  of  the  prime  cost.     By  the  time  it  arrivetU 
which  was  very  soon  after  the  other,  the  scarcity  was 
so  much  over,  that  some  parishes  in  this  neighbour* 
hood  declined  to  take  their  cjuota ;  yet,  two  months 
l)efore,  meal  at  a  reduced  price  would  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly welcome. 

Nothing  was  more  inex[)licable  during  the  dearth 
than  the  distilling  busineiis.      Although  barley  84>ld 

'  In  17^7  th«  Ut«  RUir.  to  cncnfi^Mia'io  to  th«  wjuiU  <•(  tU«  UUi«riiif  t««c. 
all.mr'l  WtUUm  H>««».  bu  ttO<tcrtak»r  1*>r  th«  frrv*t  «mlk,  Vf  ft^^  ihf  ii«<rk* 
nMO  A*l.  in  pUrv  «•#  M.  Hut  th*  rrry  neit  yt^r,  wb^n  totml  feil  09mHy  tk 
bftlf,  n'»)-«|y  wuuM  tAkr  th#  i4<l  WAipM. 
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mostly  at  253.  or  263.  a  boU,  and  the  duties,  which 
were  before  much  too  high,  had  been  lately  raised, 
more  spirits  than  ever  were  made  in  Scotland.  Yet 
a  very  flmall  proportion  of  them  was  consumed  at 
home,  being  mostly  intended  for  the  London  market. 
It  also  surprised  everybody  that  the  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  grain  nsed  in  that  way  did  not  occasion  any 
violent  ferment  among  the  populace.  This  was  owing 
to  the  prudence  of  the  capital  distillers,  who  took 
care  to  supply  the  neighbouring  towns  with  meal 
upon  easy  terms.  And,  in  their  own  justification, 
it  was  said  that  they  only  made  use  of  English  or 
foreign  barley,  which  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
imported.  And  it  was,  they  alleged,  of  little  conse- 
quence to  the  poor  whether  the  Scottish  or  the  Lon- 
don distillers  should  convert  it  into  spirits.  How  far 
this  reasoning  was  solid,  we  shall  not  say;  but  surely 
it  required  a  great  share  of  address  to  reconcile  the 
lower  classes  of  people  to  such  a  waste  of  grain  at 
such  a  time. 

The  prosperity  of  the  stills  induced  certain  bold 
adventurers  to  try  a  business  which,  the  more  it  was 
fettered,  appeared,  against  all  probability,  to  thrive 
more  and  more.  Some  of  them  in  this  country  went 
on  for  a  while  with  great  spirit ;  but  after  running 
their  race  of  speculation,  the  folly  aud  injustice  of 
venturing  so  deep  without  a  stock  became  apparent' 

'  At  that  timp,  Jamea  Guild  of  Mjretfln  ftnd  his  tans  Btnpped  pnpuBnt  for 
£22,000  Bterlini^,  an  enormoua  auiu  for  a  mnn  who  not  very  many  yews  before 
hiu\  been  a  coduiI'IU  tenant  I  Being  a  bustliog  follow  of  good  natural  (*leiiM. 
aud  much  inaLnuation  niul  plausibility,  he  prevailed  on  his  laadlord.  the  lait 
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Al)out  the  end  of  April  1783,  it  occasioned  the  wime 
kind  of  convulsion  among  the  men  of  speculation 
in  this  countr}'  that  the  failure  of  the  Douglas  and 
Heron  bank  did  in  the  metropolis.  It  gave  a  rude 
shock  to  commerce  and  credit ;  but  what  was  most 
to  be  regretted,  some  honest  simple  men  were  en- 
tirely ruined  by  their  engagements  with  those  un- 
principled fellows.  Towards  the  eve  of  their  bank- 
ruptcy, it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  discount  forged 
bills,  when  they  could  not  prevail  on  a  friend  to  join 
with  them.  It  was,  however,  an  advantage  to  the 
country  to  be  rid  of  a  .set  of  knaves  or  du|)es,  who 
would  have  done  much  more  mi.schief  had  they  been 
allowed  a  little  mure  scope. 

The  ploughing  and  sowing  time  of  1783  was  very 
favourable,  and  the  apprehensions  of  another  ba^l 
crop  from  the  want  of  wholesome  seed  were  s[>eedily 
dii^lHflled.  Though  the  seed  Ih>11  was  extravagantly 
dear,  it   could   be  had  without   difiiculty.^       If  there 

Lunl  TAtlMart,  ti>  give  him  ft  feu  «*f  the  Un«U  *4  34vret«ici.  kc.^  u\*m  rrry  Ati 
TatitA|^»a*  tertim.  He  U»t  a**  tiinr  in  linraKotn^  An<l  rn<-ltfMiti|^  the  l«*«  gi^KiD«l«. 
H*il  he  •t«'p|*e«l  there,  he  miKiit  \ix\r  tceu  »  |*r«|«r*»uii  uuui  ;  Init  K«%inar 
oianr  tnMiui  in  (he  tire,  ai'tue  «*f  thrni  omM  n<>t  f»il  («•  c*«*L  At  Uni,  fin«lui« 
hi«  alf»ir«  etnt«»mMM»ed,  he  ti«»k  ii  ni'*«t  «lr*{ier»te  rt^>luti>'n.  T«>  e*ch  *>(  hi» 
mm*  hr  g%\r  tk  fami,  mkI  built  h"UMMi.  «h*tineric«.  uuUt  t4knk0,  kc,  tkt  et»«^ 
iu<»u*  rt|irn*e.  Hj  thi*  v»miDB,  h<>«r%er.  he  kej't  ftfl^iftt  ft  iihtle  hiciKer.  it 
tieiiitf  iui|«Mi»thle  t"  tlt*ttti|(ui*h  tiettKr«*n  the  pri*|ierty  **t  t)i«  fftther  ftii«l  •■'«&&. 
The  y«»unK  lueti  netil  ""O  l««nifrr  iIumi  ifc»#  en**tc«l  ;  itKleed  tlietr  et|«efif«* 
vith'iut  ftu<l  «ithtn  iliM'm  ftmUiiiuhe*!  f*«^enU«tv.  It  «««  ecittrrlv  •»»ttitf  U» 
U»eir  <reitit  with  the  Surtinx  t«iiker».  ftf^ii«t  wh^nt  Utere  «ere  1<hii1  rUiifmr* 
U<t  tiieir  ft«lvftm'iiiic  vu*  h  •u<u«  t*>  kn«>ini  ftflvruturem.  An«t  •«  tlie  «le)*t»  ••!  tJhe 
(fUi!«U  lutol  •It'uMeii  lu  th«  c«*un«  *4  ft  lew  }eft^«.  it  «»YaM«itieil  \t«iirtit  tu*- 
ffkio'iiB  "f  u*un«>u*  |«r%t*tk'«Mk 

*  it}  ftl!  ft(««>uiitA  the  vftiit  uf  !(*•"<)  M**^  *M  tl»e  ruin  «>l  tlii*  (Ti»t*  iu  iKe 
Durtheru  (x»ubt4«a.     htrmnfv  Ui*t  ih*  UiitU*jrtU  «er«  b<»t  ftt  u>««rw  {iftiiM  ! 
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was  a  scarcity  of  peas  and  beana  of  our  own  produce, 
English  ones  of  superior  quality  were  to  be  got  from 
the  victual  merchants ;  ^  and  it  was  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise to  find  potatoes  cheaper  in  spring  than  in  the 
beginning  of  winter.  From  the  middle  of  June  we 
had  the  warmest,  most  growing  weather  ever  known. 
There  was  indeed  little  sunshine,  the  ground  being 
covered  till  far  in  the  day  with  a  thick  mist  or  haar, 
which  moistened  the  earth  and  promoted  vegetation 
as  effectually  as  copious  rains.  Of  course  the  har- 
vest was  early,  and  though  rainy  at  first,  the  crop  in 
general  was  got  iu  with  little  loss.  Wlieat  aud  oats 
proved  only  middling,  but  the  black  victual  was  good, 
and  the  barley  moat  excellent.  The  common  people 
were  greatly  rejoiced  with  a  plentiful  early  crop  of 
potatoes,  which  rendered  them  in  some  measure  inde- 
pendent of  contingencies. 

And  now  of  the  crop  of  1784,  The  preceding 
winter  had  been  perhaps  the  severest  since  the  great 
storm  of  1740.  Amazing  quantities  of  snow  fell  in  the 
month  of  January,  particularly  to  the  eastward  and 
northward ;  and  the  frost  continued  with  little  in- 
terruption from  Christmas  to  the  beginning  of  April. 
In  this  country  the  snow  did  not  lie  after  the  first 
week  of  February;  yet  in  the  Lothians  and  the 
muirlands,  it  continued  unmelted  till  the  end  of 
March.  Never  was  it  easier  to  labour  the  carse 
grounds ;  and  the  oats  and  black  victual  were  mostly 
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sown  in  hard  frost,  the  harrows  making  little  im- 
pression till  mid-day.  Though  April  was  blasty  and 
bleak,  the  fineness  of  the  month  of  May,  after  a  dry 
seed-time,  set  all  to  rights.  The  prodigious  quantity 
of  rain  that  fell  in  June,  joined  to  the  coldness  and 
withering  winds  in  July,  checked  the  progress  of 
vegetation.  About  Lammas  the  crop  promised  to 
be  almost  as  late  as  1 782  itself.  From  the  end  of 
August,  however,  we  had  two  months  of  blessed 
weather  which  dispelled  all  our  fears  and  rii>ened  the 
latest  countries.  And  though  not  cut  down  till  far 
in  the  season,  the  crop  was  got  into  the  barnyard  in 
fine  condition.  It  was  a  long  time  indeed  before  the 
tenants  would  admit  the  grain  to  be  true,  but  they 
could  not  deny  that  there  never  had  l)een  a  greater 
quantity  of  fine  fo<liIer. 

To  the  great  joy  of  the  farmers,  the  demand  fi>r 
barley  to  Stirling  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  contin- 
ued as  brisk  as  ever  at  a  guinea  or  22s.  a  boll.  The 
fall  of  c^tmeal  from  ITs.  to  ISs.  was  the  first  sNinp- 
tom  of  the  goodnei<s  of  the  last  crop.  The  great 
distillers  went  on  at  their  gn\at  rate,  in  hopes  that 
the  obstructions  laid  u\you  (*xportation  might  be  made 
easy  in  the  execution.  Hut  their  expectations  of 
home  sale  proveil  deluHive,  the  penalties  U[K)n  smug- 
glers and  their  landlords  having  l>een  suspended 
bv  an  onler  from  Treasurv.'     The  small  stills  were 

*  Vi  Init  M  thr  Ut^  Art  miicht  t<<*  lUrtitMl  with  ffir^nl  U*  Uo^ll'inU.  it 
•#«u.r«!  t"  {-  iitt  -ut  Um  Imt  iruTT  for  •muMtinjT.  Whilr  th#  mmttrr  iimi  in 
•u*|«niM*.  luiTilly  ft  tlr>|>  WM  «liiiti)Wiil,  tli*  irvntiruk^ii  h*rinK  •rtMil  lb#  stilU. 
Init  b*»  ••mtirr  mrr»  Xh9  tcm«v  rrtii«tvc«l  tliAO  Xheae  vretr  rcat<(r«it,  aoil  tb» 
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now  resumed  al!  over  the  country,  and  consumed  a 
great  deal  of  grain,  though  equally  injurious  to  the 
revenue  and  the  entered  distillers.  It  proved,  how- 
ever, highly  beneficial  to  the  excise  officers,  who  were 
promised  a  considerable  premium  for  every  unlicensed 
still  they  should  seize.  And  the  prime  cost  of  these 
utensils  being  small,  they  laid  hold  of  numbers, 
without  discouraging  smuggling  in  the  smallest 
degree. 

But  in  the  month  of  January  things  took  a  very 
different  turn.  Hardly  anybody  would  buy  barley, 
and  hence  for  some  weeks  there  wa.s  do  settled 
price.  By  that  time  the  bulk  of  our  tenants  had 
sold  their  grain ;  and  they  that  kept  up  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  still  better  price,  met  with  little  sympathy. 
It  was  a  sore  stroke  upon  the  Stirling  dealers,  whose 
bams  were  mostly  full  of  grain,  or  sold  to  persons 
whose  credit  was  very  suspicious.  Besides  the  good- 
ness of  the  last  crop,  other  causes  were  assigned  for 
this  extraordinary  stagnation.  The  capital  distillers 
had  of  late  contracted  their  operations,  in  consequesice 
of  two  ships  with  Scotch  spirits  being  seized  at  Lon- 
don for  not  complying  with  the  regulations  in  the 
late  Act.  One  Ninimo,  a  distiller  at  Blackgi-ange, 
who  had  once  before  stopped  payment,  now  broke  in 
good  earnest,  very  much  in  debt  to  the  victual  mer- 
chants. Like  the  Guilds,  he  behaved  most  fraudu- 
lently ;  and,  like  them,  he  went  off  to  America  with 

gaugera  went  through  Iheir  cuatcmors  to  tell  tliein  they  miglit  go  on  «*  for- 
merly, only  tbay  would  eeke  tha  bIUIb. 
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all  the  cash  he  could  collect.^  And  hence  everj-body 
who  had  taken  up  the  business  without  stock  or  ex- 
perience, came  to  be  somewhat  suspected- 

This  check  would  soon  have  been  forgotten,  had 
not  the  CommisAioners  of  Excise  issued  an  order 
directing  the  traders  to  charge  their  stills  four  times 
a  -  week,  otherwise  three  or  four  gangers,  besides 
cruisers  (as  they  were  called),  would  be  stationed 
U[>on  each  of  them.  As  it  was  not  in  the  {lOwer  of 
the  middling  distillers  to  obey  this  mandate,  most 
of  them  gave  over  business  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  of  whom  some  became  bankrupts. 

Though  this  measure  excited  loud  clamours,  tliere 
were  not  wanting  [ihiusible  topics  to  justify  it  The 
numlierlcss  frauds  committed  by  the  small  entered 
dihtillers  reijuired,  it  wjis  Siiitl,  severity.  Nor  could 
the  C  ommissioners  emph>y  their  officers  more  usefully 
than  in  detecting  or  preventing  malpnictices.  It 
would  l>e  better  for  the  revenue  to  have  this  busi- 
ness u{K>n  the  same  footing  in  this  countr}*  as  in 
England,  where  nolnxly  thought  of  it  but  men  of 
gn*;it  capitah  All  count<*nance  w;is  therefore  due 
to  the  few  respectable  tra*lfr<.  win*  [uiid  Goveniment 


»u«  )i  a#  <<-ul<I  wrll  t«*  »|4iLrril.  Ill  N->%«nil<rr  17"*  4.  Jain'^  |W>l«)i.  ii  trruutit  -f 
K«*tr'«  hi  i'mUU't  <*>rttnn*llY  fr«>tii  t)a»  |«ri«)i  .  h*«  iti«r  \\mt\  m  ili«|>ut#  «itb  Lit 
lu««itf'r.  rr»i»l%r*l  t«»  \m\k  hitn.  y*tT  lhi«  |'Ufj-'M»  Ur  'jiffni  hi*  t>«m  •* 
tlir«'>hr<t  tl»r  >ir«t  i^rt  «f  It.  »ifl  thru  •ti  kr*\  u|<  tlir  Atrftw.  Aftrr  •«'iUti|r  *tf 
hu  tttttlr  Mtil  tfthrr  rl!r«U,  hf*  rti«)i»rkr«l  »it)i  Ki«  f*lulU  U^  .%UMTitm.  ftl*«i 
h»<l  aAilf^i  •••it.r  iU}»  \tr1'*tT  t«-intr  IiiumnI  Alt  hr  Irft  ^•r  the  h}|->(li«v  «M 
thrrie  ••r  i'fur  ••Ul  lt<>rM>«  mmI  m'tu^  •t»*  k*  ••!  atraw,  uimUt  tin*  cluirKr  <.f  mi  ^•^\ 
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a  very  great  sum  of  moaej,  with  little  trouble  to  the 
officers  of  excise.  And  Scotland  was  very  much  be- 
holden to  these  gentlemen  for  having  rendered  our 
spirits  an  object  of  commerce.  In  that  way  great 
sums  of  money  had  come  into  the  country,  which 
served  to  replace  what  had  been  sent  abroad  to  pur- 
chase corn.  It  was  ridiculous  to  impute  the  fall  of 
barley  to  the  late  order^that  being  owing  to  the 
goodness  of  the  la.st  crop,  which  had  produced  similar 
eflfects  in  England  about  the  same  time.  But  if  local 
causes  must  be  assigned,  the  harah  restraints  lately 
imposed  upon  the  exportation  of  our  spirits  had 
already  produced  bad  effects,  and  must  in  a  short 
time  affect  the  lauded  interest  very  sensibly.  Were 
things  restored  to  their  former  footing,  there  would 
be  a  constant  demand  for  barley  at  an  adequate 
price. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  that  this  new 
regulation,  which  had  no  authority  in  law,  was  sug- 
gested by  a  few  overgrown  distillers,  who,  being 
balked  in  their  views  with  regard  to  the  London 
market,  aspired  now  at  a  complete  monopoly  in  the 
low  country.  But  as  they  had,  by  aiming  at  too 
much,  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  English— a  people 
of  all  others  the  least  narrow-minded  —  so  it  was 
hoped  this  last  attempt  would  at  length  rouse  the 
landholders  of  Scotland  from  their  lethargy.  When- 
ever duties  are  nearly  equal  to  a  prohibition,  it  is 
impossible  to  carry  on  business  without  either  in- 
dulgence upon  the  part  of  the  Government  or  evasion 
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on  that  of  the  trader.  With  all  their  boasted  secrets, 
it  was  not  pretended  their  rich  livals  could  perform 
impossibilities.  Their  favour  with  the  board  ha^l 
indeed  secured  them  from  the  rigid  treatment  which 
others  had  experienced.  Thus,  when  half-a*dozen 
excisemen  were  placed  to  watch  some  poor  men  night 
and  day,  one  single  officer  was  thought  sufficient  for 
the  vast  works  at  Kilbogie.  By  this  indulgence, 
however,  the  revenue  lost  nothing,  as  the  stills  paid 
a  very  large  sum  in  duty.  Let  the  middling  ones 
be  treated  with  the  same  lenity,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  of  their  making  up  among  them  an  e<{ual,  if 
not  a  superior,  sum.  Whether  this  was  to  be  done 
by  lowering  the  duty  further,  or  by  paying  it  on  the 
size  of  the  still,  was  left  to  their  superiors.  All  they 
tanked  was  some  plain  rule  which  wouKI  exclude 
partiality.  It  was  neither  ex|)edient  nor  just  to  de- 
prive some  hundreds  of  bread,  that  a  few  might  be 
enabled  to  live  like  men  of  fortune.  The  former 
would  never  have  it  in  their  power  to  enter  into  any 
combinations  about  the  price  of  grain. 

Soon  after  the  {^eace  of  1783,  there  was  a  brisk  de- 
mand  for  black  cattle  to  England,  owing,  it  was  said, 
to  great  numl>ers  of  horses  being  cx[)orte<I  to  France, 
which  made  it  necessary  to  get  other  l)easts  to  put 
U[K)n  the  gnLHs.  Whatever  was  the  cause,  in  autumn 
1784  cattle  were  dearer  than  they  had  been  since  the 
year  17r>9.  Horses,  too,  which  had  U>eu  a  drag  for 
some  years,  nme  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth  near- 
ly a  third.    And  the  Highland  sheep,  which  were  sup* 
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poaed  to  be  over-multiplied,  found  a  ready  market  ia 
England,  from  whence,  it  is  alleged,  they  were  smug- 
gled into  France.  It  was  discovered  that  these 
animals  suffered  aa  little  from  the  journey  as  the 
Highland  cattle.  Those  things,  joined  to  the  demand 
for  our  manufactures,  brought  large  sums  of  money 
into  Scotland,  which  promoted  a  quick  circulation. 

Strange  as  it  may  sound,  nothing  in  our  remem- 
brance has  either  raised  the  spirits  or  bettered  the 
circumstances  of  our  tenants  so  much  as  the  late 
dearth.  Even  in  1782,  the  prices  compensated  for 
the  want  of  bolls.  And  in  the  two  following  years 
they  were  exceedingly  well  off.  At  last  they  seemed 
to  think  20s.  a  boll  ought  to  be  the  medium  price  of 
barley.  Actuated  by  the  hopes  of  present  gain,  they 
never  dreamt  of  the  train  of  bad  consequences  which 
would  result  from  a  continuance  of  great  crops  and 
great  prices.  Various  classes  of  people,  one  after 
another,  would  have  put  in  strong  claims  to  a  share 
of  their  additional  profits. 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  the  late  pros- 
perity of  the  farmers  has  been  attended  with  some 
good  consequences.  They  are  at  this  moment  strain- 
ing every  nerve  to  make  the  land  to  produce  more 
abundantly ;  and  hence  the  quantity  of  lime  and 
coal  driven  within  the  last  two  years  exceeds  any- 
thing before  known.  Luckily  for  them,  the  late 
heavy  taxes  bear  very  light  upon  husbandry.  We 
cannot  help  observing  that  there  is  at  present  a  gid- 
diness approaching  to  intoxication  among  the  lower 
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orders  of  men  which  greatly  resembles  what  prevailed 
among  their  betters  before  the  great  convulsion  of 
1775. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  we  have  been  too  mi- 
nute with  regard  to  the  three  last  years ;  but  in  a 
work  of  this  kind,  everything  that  related  to  the 
dearth,  and  to  the  causes  or  consequences  of  the  late 
exorbitant  prices,  seemed  to  merit  a  place. 

About  the  year  1771  our  tenants  were  well  disposed 
to  the  culture  of  turnijw,  nor  did  they  grudge  the 
labour  necessarv  to  dress  and  clean  them.  But  the 
want  of  enclosures  was  an  insuperable  bar  to  their 
progress.  Nothing  indeed  but  a  stone  fence  will  keep 
out  cattle  that  have  once  tasted  that  delicious  root. 
For  it  every  other  food  is  loathed ;  and  the  moment 
they  are  turneil  out,  they  run  .straight  to  the  turnip- 
field,  and  if  access  cannot  be  had,  stand  at  gaze  for 
hours.  Some  of  our  tenants  told  me  their  cows  were 
more  the  worse  than  the  l>ettcr  of  turnips,  from  being 
hanl  bunted,  and  put  off  their  usual  food.  The  house- 
wives were,  nevertheless,  ver}'  fond  of  them,  because 
they  afforded  a  great  deal  of  milk,  which  is  doubly  pre- 
cious in  winter.*  Indeeil,  my  tenants'  farms,  Broad- 
ford  excepted,  are  too  wet  and  strung  for  this  crop. 
But  wherever  the  soil  is  swiH?t  and  «lrv.  it  is  excellent 

On   MkmK    b«»«  Im  XiktA  Uiein,   h^   •mini,    "  V^ry  w^ll      We  hare   otiw  *1 
mtmx  M  much  milk  in  winter  m  «<•  um<1  U»  h*T«  in  •umii>«r  ;  bvt  tnBi«»i 
Um  wKrj  %»  vny  ill  tMiml     Wm  it  n<4  f'^*  fd^m^  *n  tU  euuui*!*  in   a; 
family.  1  wttylil  inii  drink  it"    F**-  wm*  i^mn  th«  C*rtti«mnMl  inuMilA,  mh'wf 
UimI  i»  rm  Uwrxl  ukI  ««I1  •uitmX  to  tunit|«,  h*v«  IumI  rrioiUrlr  hAil  mi 
v4  UMrtii  fi«r  their  mikh  cuwiw 
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husbandry.  They  should,  however,  only  be  given  to 
new-fialved  cows  or  stall-fed  oxen.  The  former  is 
proper  where  the  quantity  is  small ;  yet  a  field  of  four 
or  five  acres,  weU  dressed,  would  generally  double,  the 
quantity  of  dung,  besides  preparing  the  ground  for  a 
great  crop  of  barley.  It  is  less  advisable  to  give  them 
to  cows  heavy  with  calf,  or  to  queys,  as  it  makes  the 
latter  take  the  bull  too  early. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  our  tenants  have  Iiad 
spots  of  clover,  first  in  their  kailyards,  and  afterwards 
in  the  corner  of  an  enclosure ;  but  as  they  grudged 
the  want  of  a  corn-crop,  it  was  seldom  sown  in  their 
best  land,  or  well  manured  ;  and  there  was  commonly 
too  much  rye-grass,  which  is  a  robber  of  the  ground, 
and  fitter  for  hay  than  green  fodder.  Though  the 
carse  tenants  had  plenty  of  bean-straw  for  their  work- 
horses, yet  most  of  their  brethren  in  this  country  had 
nothing  to  give  them  after  midsummer  but  thistles, 
in  pulling  which  the  men-servants  spent  much  time. 
But  so  sensible  were  those  people  of  the  benefit  of 
clover,  particularly  to  milch  cows,  that  they  never 
scrupled  to  take  spots  of  it  at  a  most  extravagant 
price  whenever  tlie  neighbouring  gentlemen  were 
disposed  to  let  it.^ 

But  within  the  last  seven  years  a  great  change  has 
taken  place  in  their  views  and  practice.  Sown  grass 
is  likely  to  become  a  stated  and  important  article  in 
the  crop  of  tenants.  Indeed  something  was  necessary 
to  supply  the  want  of  lea  in  our  low-country  outfields. 

'  It  was  n  favourite  proverb  that  "grass  is  a  poor  crop  at  Yule." 
VOL.   11.  S 
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At  present  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  have  fieliLi 
of  clover  in  open  ground.  Alexander  Thomson  and 
James  Chrystie  first  practised  it  about  the  year  1779, 
and  the  land  being  in  high  order,  and  free  from  rootcti 
weeds,  they  had  a  most  excellent  crop.  Instead  ol 
the  ordinary  practice  of  keeping  the  clover  two  years, 
they  very  wisely  broke  it  up  next  winter.  The  ex- 
|)ense  of  seed  is  trifling,  and  the  crop  the  second  year 
seldom  answers ;  and  what  is  extraordinary,  the  Muir 
people's  land  is  as  much  the  better  of  one  year  in 
grans  as  of  half-a-dozen.  Nor  is  it  a  small  induce 
ment  to  them  that  they  have  thereby  a  moral  certainty 
of  a  heavy  crop  of  oats. 

Alx)Ut  1766,  Mr  Seton  of  Touch  let  a  farm  which 
he  had  enclosed,  and  in  some  measure  dressed,  to  John 
Whitehead,  who  came  from  Colonel  Edmondstoune's 
estate.  By  the  bargain,  the  latter  was  tied  to  a  rota- 
tion of  crops,  a  thing  disagreeable  to  him,  who  had  not 
the  smallest  experience  of  the  new  modes  of  cultiva- 
tion. But  though  in  ver}*  moderate  circumstances  at 
comiug  there,  the  man  made  rich  in  the  course  of  a 
nineteen-year  lease.  It  is  true,  inde|>endent  of  the 
rotation,  it  was  held  a  great  Ixargain  at  the  time. 
And  as  Mr  Seton  has  all  along  proceeded  upon  the 
Kime  lilieral  plan  with  his  other  tenants,  the  estate  of 
Toucli  is  at  present  in  very  high  condition,  the  bulk 
of  it  lR»ing  enclosed. 

Much  al)out  the  same  time  the  la«it  Keir  liegan  Ut 
enclortc*  the  lands  of  Luigs  upon  an  extensive  and 
Hul^tantial  plan.      The  neatness  of  his  stone  dykts 
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struck  every  passenger;  and  by  rows  of  trees  and 
belts  of  planting,  he  in  a  few  years  warmed  and 
beautified  a  bleak  country.  It  being  in  vain  to  alter 
bis  tenants'  system  all  at  once,  he  was  satisfied  with 
doing  what  was  within  his  reach,  and  consistent  with 
their  very  limited  ideas.  The  farms  being  extensive, 
as  well  as  easily  rented,  he  was  entitled  to  stipulate 
that  in  future  there  should  always  be  two-thirds  in 
grass  and  one  in  corn.  In  this  way  the  ground  could 
not  be  run  out,  and  by  lathing  and  liming,  more  corn 
might  be  expected  from  a  tliird  than  from  the  whole 
in  the  old  way,  when  they  were  under  do  restraint. 
As  their  lauds  are  full  of  rooted  weeds,  they  are  sure 
of  good  natural  grass.  Of  this  they  could  make 
better  use  than  when  the  fields  lay  open  in  winter  and 
spring  to  the  whole  cattle  around.  It  may  perhaps 
lead  in  time  to  more  solid  improvements.^  One  would 
imagine  turnips  and  sown  grass  would  thrive  in  their 
haughs,  which  are  of  a  sweet  loamy  soil. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  same 
gentleman  enclosed  the  greatest  part  of  the  lands  of 
Keir,  both  dry  field  and  carse,  either  with  stone 
dykes  or  hedges,  so  that  the  tenants  have  it  in  their 
power  to  sow  what  crops  they  please. 

About  sixteen  years  ago  Mr  Robertson  Barclay 
enclosed  his  lands  of  Craigarnal,  and  as  he  had  quar- 
ries in  almost  every  field,  it  was  comparatively  an 

'  Mr  Stirling  had  a  farm  there  in  his  nnturiU  ijoawssion,  in  wliii-h,  to  flliow 
liH  tenants  nu  example,  be  trieil  tlie  new  Uunl>auJry,  but,  it  in  said,  wltli 
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easy  matter  to  enclose.  His  tenants  discovered  ere 
long  that  artificial  grass  was  likely  to  make  a  much 
better  return  than  ground  left  lea  in  its  natural  state. 
They  have  therefore  had,  for  some  years,  not  only 
green  clover  for  their  cattle,  but  also  some  hundred 
stones  of  hay  to  «ell.^ 

In  proportion  as  the  quantity  of  grass  increased, 
they  bethought  them  of  bringing  in  new  land  for 
corn.  A  great  part  of  their  outfields  had,  past  all 
memory,  l)een  overspread  with  furze  or  whins,^  which 
afforded  the  horses  and  cows  a  scanty  pasture  in 
summer,  and  a  slender  resource  in  winter,  amid  frost 
and  snow,  by  browsing  on  the  bushes.  It  was, 
indeed,  next  to  im|K>ssible  for  a  plough  to  have  gone, 
on  account  of  a  great  number  of  large  grey  stones 
which  lay  upon  the  surface,  or  immediately  below  it. 
But  now  James  Watson,  a  most  spirited  industrious 
tenant,  net  about  rooting  out  the  whins  and  blowing 
the  stones  with  powder,  which  last  were  useful  in 
building  his  subdivision  fences.  In  this  way,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  some  fields  which  had  been 
waste  for  ages  now  produced  corn  in  rotation.  If  the 
crop  was  but  moderate  at  first,  it  served  to  swell  the 
barnyard ;  and  by  means  of  manure  and  good  culti- 

*  In  17^  M»<l  17^1.  two  trt«r>fis  (4  4lr«K«HiiM  ««rt  quarUr«al  at  Stirltoft.  M»»i 
M  Xh9y  4-aiu#  UD«t|««i-tCMjly,  it  «••  ik»  e«iijr  iii*tt«r  t«»  |*nicur*  ihem  f**r*c« 
of  ihu.  M  uau«l.  ft«lrftiita^  wm  tAk^n.  ui*!   tl>«  h«>)iM  «il  »  hi|ti>  i«v«  Mhi 
r«ftily  OMrket  mad*  pen|)l«  mtm  t*UU  uf  cl«»T«r  Uw^  bay  wbr*  b*d  mtrmt  d««^  it 

*  Wr  Kftre  »  trmltti'io  tiiat  tii#  m«><I  oI  th*  wbina  wm  impirttfd  utd  mvwu 
m  »  )»r«>6tAhl«  cr^fft  \rj  ao«  «i<  tiM  Ik*«r«  t^  AraU»X\  tn  xh*  Miintotli  or 
itmth  cruXurj.     F«w  cTt»|Hi  tbriTe  au  ««I1  m  titej  bftve  <i<oc. 
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vation,  the  land  is  gradually  improving.  The  same 
thiug  has  taken  place  in  the  neighbouring  estates,  so 
that  ere  long  there  will  hardly  be  a  spot  of  ground 
that  is  not  arable. 

There  is  within  these  few  years  a  great  change  in 
the  views  of  the  tenants  in  this  neighbourhood.  They 
begin  to  have  an  idea  of  property  in  winter  as  well  as 
in  summer;  nor  is  it  any  longer  thought  bad  neigh- 
bourhood to  drive  off  cattle  that  are  trespassing  upon 
their  winter  crops.  Being  convinced  of  the  benefit 
of  these,  they  seem  more  desirous  of  having  enclosures 
than  their  masters  are  of  making  them.  Thus  the 
Muir  tenants  have  lately,  of  their  own  accord  and  at 
their  own  expense,  made  march -ditches  and  planted 
them  with  thorns.  And  James  Chryetie,  who  had 
advantages  above  his  neighbours,  enclosed,  some  time 
before,  ten  acres  of  ground  adjacent  to  the  Blair 
enclosures-  Whether  their  hedges  will  ever  come  to 
perfection  h,  however,  not  a  little  doubtful,  the  pal- 
ings being  very  slight,  and  the  cattle  having  access  to 
crop  the  young  shoots.  Though  it  should  be  produc- 
tive of  no  other  good  eflfect,  it  may  be  the  means  of 
introducing  winter  herding.  In  that  way,  at  a  very 
moderate  expense,  all  the  winter  crops  that  tenants 
have  occasion  for  might  be  preserved.^ 

'  It  is  the  practica  of  our  tcnnnta  to  disraias  the  lierd  attar  the  crop  U  got 
in  ;  w>r  d<«s  he  retuin  till  CsjidleiiiaB,  when  the  plough  is  yoked.  They  only 
Piivp  liis  nipat  fi3r  tlireo  mouthj.,  as  they  would  get  him  for  the  Bftme  wagee 
tiirougli  the  wh.ile  jear.  III  the  winter,  however,  the  Ijoys  are  not  idle ;  at 
tliBl  time  they  yo  to  school,  aiid  hence  oue  seldom  meeU  with  a  itiuctrj*  laJ 
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The  years  1797  and  1798  were  nowise  memorable. 
The  spring  of  the  former  promises!  at  first  well,  but 
from  April  till  far  in  ilay  the  weather  was  cold  and 
coarse,  unfavourable  for  ploughing  and  barley-sowing. 
June  was  warm  and  growing,  only  too  much  rain  and 
a  good  deal  of  thunder.  In  July,  the  crop,  which 
promised  to  be  luxuriant,  was  much  lodged  by  heavy 
rains  or  thunder-showers.  The  weather  in  har\*est 
was  checkered,  and  sometimes  threatened  to  break ; 
but  in  the  first  and  second  weeks  of  October  the  crop 
in  this  comer  was  got  in  in  good  condition.  In 
winter,  barley  sold  much  lower  than  in  the  former 
season,  and  other  grain  was  moderately  priced.  At 
Michaelmas,  cattle,  large  and  small,  sold  at  enormous 
rates. 

1798,  taken  upon  the  whole,  was  a  fine  season. 
The  seed-time  was  excellent,  and  May  delightful,  a 
thing  not  very  common  in  our  climate.  Never  did 
grass  and  corn  look  better  than  in  the  beginning  of 
June.  After  some  hot  weather,  and  more  dniught 
than  was  agreeal>le,  there  came,  in  the  end  of  that 
month,  and  in  July,  warm  refreshing  rains,  followi-^l 
by  sunshine.  August  set  in  wet,  but  in  a  few  days 
it  cleared  up,  and  we  had  near  a  month  of  vi»r)'  hot 
weather,  accom[uinie<l  with  heavy  dews.  Heaping 
general  from  the  15th.  In  no  harvest  did  leas  rain 
fall  when  that  o|H»ration  w;is  i^rformetl.  All  rut 
down  4th  September,  and  a  giNxl  deal  put  in  l)efure 
the  r2th,  when  excressive  niins  took  place  for  two 
days.      It  protluced  a  first-rate  tloo^l  in  Ti»ith,  a  thing 
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equally  uncommon  aud  unpleasant  so  early  in  the 
season.  Yet  little  com  wa.9  swept  off  the  hauglis,  it 
having  been  previously  removed.  In  a  few  days  the 
weather  broke  up,  and  in  lesa  than  a  fortnight  the 
crop  all  over  the  country  was  secured  without  any 
loss.  It  was  an  abundant  one,  and  the  prices  of  grain 
in  winter  differed  little  from  those  of  the  preceding 
year. 

I  now  proceed  to  another  strongly  marked  season, 
whether  we  consider  the  weather,  the  crops,  or  the 
consequences.  Upon  my  own  mind  it  made  an  in- 
delible impression. 

1799  promised  ill  from  the  commencement  of  the 
ploughing  season.  No  severe  storm  of  frost  and  snow 
after  Christmas;  but  after  a  week  of  piercing  cold 
weather,  with  frost,  an  excessive  fall  of  snow  Febru- 
ary 7.  It  soon  melted,  and  was  succeeded  by  cold, 
wet,  blasty  weather  till  the  end  of  March.  Of  course 
the  oat-seed  time  bad  and  late.  Hard  frost  and  snow 
10th  April  when  sowing  oats.  For  four  weeks,  from 
the  end  of  that  month,  much  cold  rain,  there  being 
hardly  two  days  fair  together,  and  hence  barley  was 
sown  in  very  bad  case.  Great  wind  aud  rain  4th 
June.  Dry  pleasant  weather  for  twenty  days  there- 
after. Three  very  hot  days  about  22d,  the  wazTnest 
of  the  season.  From  the  second  week  of  July  to 
the  end  of  August,  a  succession  of  tempests  of  wind 
and  rain,  anch  as  one  would  expect  in  February.  The 
tvorm  month — i.e.,  from  the  26th  of  July  to  the  26th 
of  August,  new  style — to  which  the  Highlanders  look 
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80  much,  was  almost  as  stormy  and  ungenial  as  17S2 
itself.  Everything  looking  ill,  there  was  much  reason 
to  dread  a  very  late  harvest  In  the  beginning  of 
September,  however,  we  had  eight  or  ten  days  of  fair 
sunny  weather,  that  were  of  great  use.  Leaking 
weather  afterwards,  but  the  rains  were  not  violent. 
Hardly  any  com  cut  down  hereabouts  till  2()th  Sep- 
tember, except  some  spots  of  bear  or  barley.  Though 
the  harvest  was  doubtless  late  and  unpromising,  the 
crop  was  at  least  a  fortniglit  earlier  than  that  of 
1782.  From  that  time  to  the  end  of  October  a  good 
deal  of  rain,  but  little  wind.  Very  hard  frost  in  the 
first  part  of  that  month,  which  injured  late  corn  by 
whitening  it  !)efore  being  full.  People  who  were 
attentive  and  cautious  got  in  the  crop  in  the  Ix^gin- 
ning  of  November  in  tolerable  order,  but  thin  corner 
is  very  early.  Yet  we  found  it  necessary  to  o|H?n  a 
number  of  sheaves  t!iat  were  beginning  to  grow.  The 
most  effectual  cure  for  it  is  to  ex|>ose  them  for  some 
hours  to  the  0{>en  air  on  a  fair  day.  Owing  to  rashness 
or  want  of  skill,  many  stacks  were  put  into  the  iKirn- 
yanl  when  wet  or  not  fit  to  keep.  Seldom  has  there 
lieen  greater  losses  by  victual  heating  than  this  year ; 
and  what  was  very  tantalising,  after  stacks  bt-gan  to 
mnnke,  the  weather  was  so  cIomj  and  rainy  that  |>eople 
durst  hardly  turn  them,  which,  in  a  better  season, 
would  have  cooled  the  heat. 

\\\\  however,  escajK»d  easily  in  comparison  o(  the 
moorish  and  late  countries.  From  the  bi^ginning. 
of  November  to  the  middle  of  December  there  was 
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hardly  a  fair  day,  the  rain  being  constant  and  soak- 
ing. Had  the  winds  been  loud  and  aearebing,  the 
wet  would  have  done  little  mischief.  They  had 
secured  next  to  nothing  before  the  weather  broke 
finally  in  November,  and  for  six  weeks  there  was 
hardly  a  leading  day.  Over  a  great  part  of  the  king- 
dom, which  used  to  produce  a  great  deal  of  grain, 
nine-tenths  of  the  crop  was  completely  rotted.  Not 
to  lose  all,  some  of  the  Cardross  tenants  thrashed  out 
their  oats,  wet  aa  they  were,  and  made  meal  of  them, 
the  straw  being  fit  for  nothing  but  the  dunghill.  In 
a  word,  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  harvest,  nothing 
could  be  done  by  means  of  skill  and  care,  which  in 
ordinary  seasons  do  great  things. 

Had  this  year's  crop  been  got  in  safe,  it  was  much 
superior  in  quantity  and  quality  to  1782.  "Wheat  was 
in  general  excellent;  bai'ley  middling;  peas  and 
beans  below  par,  owing  to  tbe  coldness  and  lateness 
of  the  season,  and  tbe  severe  early  frost.  But  it  gave 
great  satisfaction  that  the  oats  and  potatoes  in  this 
warm  corner  were,  upon  the  whole,  bulky  and  prolific. 
There  was  too  much  reason  to  expect  a  scarcity,  from 
the  great  quantities  of  spoilt  com.  Yet,  in  expecta- 
tion of  great  prices,  much  meal  was  made  early  by 
the  tenants  to  the  westward,  and  sent  to  Glasgow, 
where,  till  December,  no  more  was  got  than  from  22s. 
to  25s.  a  boll. 

The  bulk  of  them,  however,  were  in  less  hurry,  and 
after  Parliament  met  the  cry  of  famine  was  very  loud. 
In  the  latter  end  of  January  oatmeal  gave  30s.  and 
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31s.  fid.  a  Ik>11,  but  every  week  it  advanced  conaider- 
al>ly.  It  was  generally  l>elicved  that  if  the  victuad 
mercdiants  and  farmers  had  brought  forwanl  their 
prain  with  discretion,  there  was  enough  to  have 
served  till  supplies  were  got  from  America  or  the 
Continent.  In  April  oatmeal  had  risen  to  4Ss.,  ami 
it  advanced  in  Mav  to  52s.  6d.  Other  kinds  of 
grain  were  also  very  high,  though  oatmeal  was  most 
out  of  proportion.  None  could  tell  to  what  a  pitch 
grain  niight  rise  in  the  present  temper  of  the  dealers' 
minds,  which  even  famine  prices  could  not  satisfy.* 

Nothing  was  h?ft  undone  by  Parliament  to  avert 
the  miseries  of  famine.  The  distillery  was  early 
stopped,  and  restraints  laid  uiH>n  the  trades  which 
refjuired  a  quantity  of  wheat  or  flour.  Recourse  was 
again  had  to  large  tiounties,  to  Ik;  paid  to  the  im|x>rters 
of  wheat  and  other  com.  But  America  was  remote, 
and  little  could  be  had  fnun  the  Ikiltie  till  the  north- 
em  {torts  were  free  of  ice.  In  these  circumstaner^. 
apprehi-nsions  were  entertained  that  in  summer  there 
might  either  be  a  deficiency  of  wholesome  fixMl,  or  c»f 
money  to  buy  it  at  an  enomious  [>rice.  Loml  com- 
plaints were  made  a^^inst  forestallrr*  and  regraters  ; 
but  to  these  our  Ministers  of  State  lent  a  deaf  ear,  it 
U'ing  thrir  axiom  that  th«*  priers  4»f  com  mIiouKI  U* 
allowed  to  find  their  own  level.  That  did  not  make 
victual  nierehants  and   farmers  more  |H)pular  or  n*- 


*  T)  •*  ii»^*hi>>in«r(T«   «i«lM^)   ti>  tftkip   l«    f>T  t)i«*  i^k.  «Ki«-h  iwivi  <ffM<«l  a 
tDe«l    lit    ^,  ll.At  «JM   U->t   rA«4l%    •ui>prrMc«L       TliiU«;li    %  •!<r«|<rr»tr   rrti«r<!T.   it 
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spected ;  but.  owing  to  the  Volunteei-s  in  towns,  the 
persona  and  property  of  the  former  Buffered  very  Itttk, 
in  eircumstancea  which,  at  any  former  time,  would 
have  kindled  the  wrath  of  the  mobility,  which  ia  often 
ill  directed  and  unjust. 

Meanwhile,  meritorious  exertions  were  everywhere 
made  to  alleviate  the  distresses  of  the  lower  classes  of 
people,  who,  in  ordinary  seasons,  required  no  help. 
In  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  other  couaiderablc 
burgbs,  the  magistrates  and  communities  bought  or 
imported  quantities  of  grain,  which  they  retailed  in 
small  quantities  at  reduced  prices  to  their  townspeople. 
In  consequence  of  liberal  subscriptions  in  the  capital 
towns,  public  kitcheua  were  set  up,  from  which  every 
day  messes  of  excellent  soup,  made  of  cheap  materi- 
als, were  distributed  to  such  as  were  furnished  with 
tickets.  By  general  consent  the  wages  of  tradesmen 
and  manufacturers  were  raised  to  a  rate  which  would 
procure  tbem  the  necessities  of  life.  In  truth,  a  number 
of  tbem  were  greater  objects  of  charity  than  paupers, 
who  must  either  be  maintained  by  the  parish,  or  beg 
their  bread. 

In  this  quarter,  the  virtuous  poor  that  did  their 
best  were  comparatively  well  off  as  long  as  their 
potatoes  lasted.  "When  these  were  finished,  they  had 
recourse  to  the  inferior  kinds  of  meal.  Kail  was  to 
them  a  standing  dish.  All  they  desired  was  to  get 
as  much  oatmeal  as  would  make  porridge,  which 
afforded  a  most  comfortable  meal.  By  the  end  of 
May  things  had  a  gloomy  appearance.     Oatmeal  bore 
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a  mo8t  extravagant  price,  and  was  hanlly  to  be  pro- 
cured in  small  (juautities.  The  cargoes  of  Indian 
wheat  or  meal  belonged  either  to  magistrates  or  so- 
cieties, who  had  commissioned  them  for  the  use  of 
their  own  jKJopIe.  From  a  scrutiny  made  at  the 
request  of  the  Duke  of  Athole,  our  lord  lieutenant,  it 
appeared  that  the  farmers  of  this  [>arish  bad  still  on 
hand  in  that  montli,  according  to  their  own  computa- 
tion, 106  bolls  of  wheat,  88  of  barley,  84  of  peas  and 
beans,  18  bolls  of  oat,  and  14  bolls  of  oatmeal.^  This 
was  more  than  could  have  been  ex}»ected  at  that 
season,  considering  the  state  of  markets.  Though 
more  than  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  parishioners 
before  harvest,  it  was  continually  decreasing,  and 
might  be  dis|H>sed  of  in  a  short  time.  Previously 
provision  ha^l  been  made  for  the  paupers ;  but  there 
was  a  class  of  |)eople  of  a  superior  kind  who  were 
[lerhaps  in  more  distress,  though  they  made  no  com- 
plaints. A  calculation  was  exhiliited  of  179  bolls  of 
meal,  that  wouhl  be  necessiiry  to  supply  tradesmen, 
moss-lairds,  and  lalNiurers,  till  the  potatoes  and  new 
crop  should  be  ready.  This  w:is  evidently  exagger- 
ated, and  therefore  a  mi«ldle  course  was  held.  The 
gentlemen  of  this  parish  purchased  a  quantity  of 
wheat  at  £2,  14s.  a  boll,  whieh  was  much  cheaper 
than    barley   at   £2,  14s.,  or   |k»;is   at    X3    jK*r  lioll, 

*  AUkiI  tb*t  tiiii^  hU  (tr»cr  |f»Y»  n<»Ucf  U*  th*  arTrrd  ilmtricU  %hmX  be  Im«I 
rottitiii**}  'tinl  4U<K)  i|UArtrr»  «4  ••U  f><r  tU^  X^-lttm.i  ,>(  rrrtiinlttrr.  <Hi  (hc««>«sit 
of  thr  •!<t>t*r>««>.  kr.,  «ir  lUvHiK^I  tAkifiK  »  •\%aar      Tti'^uach  Uniiciit  mh^n  mar 
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which  the  two  last  gave  currently  through  summer. 
When  ground,  the  bran  was  not  taken  out  of  the 
flour;  but  though  leas  toothsome  than  oatmeal,  it  was 
a  wholesome  nourishing  food,  though  it  did  not,  they 
said,  make  good  porridge  ;  but  necessity  has  no  law. 
Every  week  there  was  a  little  market,  and  the  people 
came  with  their  bags;  and  what  was  pleasing,  they 
never  wanted  money,  but  seemed  cheerful  and  con- 
tented. There  was  at  that  time  a  vast  quantity  of 
rice  at  Glasgow,  which  was  much  lower  priced  than 
any  species  of  com.  Had  it  been  attended  to  sooner, 
it  would  have  proved  a  most  seasonable  relief  to  the 
lower  classes  of  people,  as  four  or  five  pounds  of  it, 
with  milk,  went  as  far  as  a  peck  of  oatmeal.  For 
a  while  the  benefit  of  it  was  little  known.  In  July 
we  got  a  hundredweight  of  it,  which  was  distributed 
in  small  quantities  to  the  country  people,  who  were 
instructed  how  to  boil  and  use  it.  Such  as  had  not 
milk  were  directed  to  lay  salt  herrings  on  top  of  the 
rice  while  soaking  in  the  pot.  Rice  by  itself  is  some- 
what insipid,  but  the  herring  would  give  it  a  taste. 
Though  a  favourite  dish  with  the  West  Indian  negroes, 
who  fare  better  than  many  of  our  tenants  did  former- 
ly, it  was  little  relished  by  our  people ;  but  had  the 
scarcity  continued,  they  would  have  been  reconciled 
to  it. 

Some  time  before  Lammas  a  quantity  of  English 
oats  from  the  fenny  countries  was  imported,  and  part 
of  it  manufactnred  at  the  mill  of  Circentully,  which 
was  of  great  benefit  to  the  west  end  of  this  parish,  to 
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whom  it  waa  retailed.  The  prospect  of  an  early  har- 
vest, and  the  vast  quantities  of  grain  inijxjrted  in 
summer,  dispelled  all  fears  of  famine,  and  made  our 
people  look  forward  to  better  times.  It  said  little  for 
the  heads  or  hearts  of  certain  tenants  that  when  they 
saw  a  prospect  of  markets  falling  apace,  they  were 
more  ready  to  sell  oatmeal  than  others  were  to  pur- 
chase ;  and  therefore  they  sent  it  away  ^>rieyi/e/y  to 
place:^  at  a  distance,  where  it  sold  highest.  Had  that 
class  of  people  manufactured  from  time  to  time  meal 
to  accommodate  their  poor  neighbours  in  small  quan- 
tities, they  would  have  lost  nothing,  and  done  much 
good.  Indeed,  their  greed  and  selfishness  ezceetled 
all  bounds.  On  the  other  hand,  on  the  approach  of 
harvest,  the  common  people  became  somewhat  saucy, 
and  would  hardly  buy  what  had  been  provided  for 
them  ;  but  that  was  more  than  made  up  by  their 
quiet  and  orderly  deportment 

Before  the  conclusion  of  the  American  war,  wheat 
and  artificial  grasses  were  as  common  in  the  carse?! 
above  and  below  Stirling  as  beans  and  barley,  which 
had  t)een  little  cultivated  till  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  At  present  our  good  farmer 
summer-fallows  for  wheat,  and  ha.H  a  field  of  hay,  with 
a  8j>ot  of  red  clover  for  milch  cowh.  Bcjiides  lessening 
the  spring  lalxjjurs,  which  is  a  great  matter,  thc^j 
crops  prove  both  lucrative  and  beneficial  to  thegrounil. 
They  succeed  not  the  worse  for  grafting  the  new  hus- 
)>an<lry  u|K)n  the  old ;  and  hence  in  ploughing  and 
sowing  the  several  crojis,  our  pret^ent  tenants  p;iy  as 
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much  attention  to  tids — i.e.,  seasons,  as  their  fathers. 
In  truth,  common-sense  and  long  experience,  connected 
with  knowledge  of  soil  and  climate,  have  taught  them 
excellent  lessons  ■which  could  not  be  learned  from 
books,  or  from  persons  accustomed  to  countries  very 
differently  circumstanced.  The  contempt  which  our 
first  gentlemen  farmers  expressed  for  the  modes  and 
sentiments  of  their  country  neighbours,  which  were 
sometimes  sounder  and  better  digested  than  their 
own,  was  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  the 
failure  of  some  of  their  favourite  schemes.  By  being 
either  too  early  or  too  late  iu  theii-  operations,  they 
at  times  had  indifferent  crops  in  fields  which  had  been 
well  manured  and  neatly  dressed. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  for  the  last  twenty  years 
tumip-huabandry  has  made  little  progress  among  the 
tenants  of  this  neighbourhood,  where  soil  is  well  adapted 
to  it.  At  one  time  there  was  a  prospect  of  its  being 
as  common  as  clover  and  potatoes.  At  present  they 
are  confined  either  to  gentlemen's  fanus,  or  to  fields 
substantially  enclosed.  If  the  culture  of  that  excellent 
root  were  steadily  persevered  in,  it  would  ere  long 
make  a  great  change  to  the  better  on  the  face  of  the 
country.  It  is  surely  the  most  effectual  way  of  erad- 
icating the  rooted  weeds  that  rob  the  ground  and 
choke  the  crop.  Either  stall-feeding  of  oxen,  or  fat- 
tening sheep  on  the  field  by  means  of  flakes,  would 
make  a  great  addition  to  the  manure.  If  it  requires 
high  culture  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  lime  and 
dung  to  ensure  success,  and  the  thinning  and  hoeing 
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of  the  plants  be  tedious  and  expensive,  it  commonly 
proves  a  very  lucrative  crop  and  an  excellent  pre- 
paration for  barley  and  grass  seeds.  As  soon  as  our 
better  kind  of  tenants  are  convinced  that  a  crop  is 
lucrative,  and  uithin  their  reach,  they  neither  grudge 
la)K)ur  nor  cost.  Nothing  but  want  of  proper  fences 
prevcnteil  the  {Kjople  who  first  attempted  this  branch 
of  husbandry  from  [lersisting  in  it.  Hut  it  is  n«'Xt  to 
im[>ossible  to  preserve  turni[>s  from  cows,  either  in 
open  ground  or  on  firlds  that  are  but  half-fmccd. 
Indeed,  when  tenants'  cattle  once  get  a  taste  for 
them,  they  loathe  their  other  (nod. 

Experience  has  at  last  convinced  ordinary  tenants 
of  the  bc»nefit  to  be  derived  from  winter  herdini;.  Bv 
means  of  it  and  unwearied  attentitm,  such  as  had  no 
enclosures  saved  their  turnips  from  cattle,  notwith- 
standing their  fondness  for  them.  This  was  more 
than  they  who  had  only  /#'i//' fences  could  pretend  to, 
and  it  extended  to  wheat  antl  artificial  gr.L.*v!»4»s,  two 
capital  articles  at  present.  Twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago  one  who  should  have  propo.sed  it  would  have 
been  laughed  at ;  but  if  jM-rsi'veretl  in,  and  re^luceil  to 
a  system,  it  may  do  gnsit  things,  and  in  m«Nli*rately 
siz'd  farms  either  siive  the  exfR'n'^e  of  enclosing,  or  at 
lea>t  aUow  Innlges  ^>  lie  niis«Ml  without  piling.  whi(*h 
is  hanlly  to  be  had.  Much,  however,  will  <le|»end  on 
cinumstances,  and  sloth  is  of  a  contagioun  nature. 


CHAPTER    XL 


SOME    SCOTTian    WORTHIES. 


It  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  give  an  account  of 
some  gentlemen  who,  though  bom  and  educated  in 
Scotland,  seldom  resided  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
even  when  they  had  estates.  It  will  serve  as  a 
corollary  to  a  former  chapter,  in  which  the  gentry  of 
the  district  were  considered  in  connection  with  their 
country  seats.  Of  some  of  the  persona  of  whom  I 
am  now  to  speak,  it  is  too  late  to  look  out  for  better 
materials  than  the  memory  of  their  neighbours  and 
contemporaries  who  lived  to  talk  of  them.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  in  my  youth  and  prime  I  have  heard  as 
much  of  their  story  as  would  have  furnished  ample 
materials  for  biographical  sketches  of  the  worthies 
that  have  been  longest  dead.  All  that  I  can  give  ia 
a  set  of  gleanings  picked  up  in  conversation  from 
persons  who  had  the  best  access  to  information,  and 
never  thought  themselves  better  employed  than  in 
retailing  anecdotes  of  persons  who  had  made  a  figure 
in  society  in  their  time,  though  much  older  than 
themselves.  I  cannot  recall  the  persons  who  could 
VOL.  ir.  T 
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have  given  me  fuller  intelligence,  but  shall  set  down 
such  anecdotes  as  I  remember  to  have  heard  of  the 
{>ersons  about  to  be  commemorated,  some  of  whom 
are  on  the  very  brink  of  oblivion. 

James  Spittal  of  Leuchat  was  the  eldest  of  them. 
He  was  born  in  the  year  1663  or  1664,  though  by  the 
parish  register  he  appeared  to  be  two  or  three  yearns 
younger.  It  was  vitiated  to  save  him  from  beinj: 
fined  for  attending  a  conventicle.  He  married  early, ^ 
but  his  wife  died  in  a  short  time,  leaving  one  son. 
The  widower  fell  deeply  in  love  with  her  sister,  but 
no  Protestant  Church  would  allow  them  to  many. 
It  was  therefore  concerted  that  Leuchat  should  go 
to  Rome,  and  obtain  a  dis{>ensation  to  marry  hi» 
mistress. 

In  passing  the  Alps,  he  heard  a  woman  in  a  tartan 
plaid  singing  "  The  Broom  o'  the  Cowdenknowes,"  On 
inquiring  what  was  her  errand  to  Italy,  she  said  her 
bunband  was  a  troo[>er  in  the  ro)>e's  guards.  Soon 
after  this  gentleman  s  arrival  at  Ilome,  \m  sii»ter-in-law 
fell  into  a  consumption  and  died,  which  was  very 
afflictive  to  him.  It  was  a  wild  plan  to  think  of 
changing  his  religion,  and  quitting  his  native  coun- 
try, in  order  to  {>ossess  his  mistress ;  but  in  ever}* 
age  and  country  love  plays  strange  pranks  with  its 
votaries — and  the  more  sensible  they  are,  the  mow 
absurd  and  headstrong  is  their  conduct. 

In   onler  to  get  the  better  of  his  grief,  and   the 


*  HU  w\i9  WM  ill*  aMi|cht«r  c»l  Hit  Jmdw  H«4UKtn»4i  <il  MtonUiiL     II  I 
mUuke  not  Xhmrm  «r«rt  lw%>  kiiifhu  uf  llk*t  tuuiM,  Uihm  mmI  auo. 
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blasting  of  his  fondest  hopes,  Leuchat  spent  a  number 
of  years  in  travelling  tlirough  Italy,  France,  and 
Germany.  Being  a  scholar  and  an  accomplished  man, 
be  kept  the  best  company  wherever  he  went,  to  whom 
he  was  very  acceptable,  on  account  of  the  sweetness 
and  simplicity  of  his  manners,  and  the  courtesy  of 
his  disposition. 

At  length,  being  tired  of  roaming  abroad,  and 
much  importuned  by  his  friends,  he  returned  to  his 
own  country,  where  he  met  with  a  very  gracious 
reception,  being  regarded  as  a  man  of  fashion,  wlio 
had  studied  books  and  men  to  excellent  purpose. 
He  wag  elected  member  for  the  burgh  of  Inverkeith- 
ing,  which  lay  hard  by  his  house  of  Leuchat  in 
1696;^  and  used  to  give  precious  anecdotes  of  the 
people  who  made  a  figure  in  the  tempestuous  debates 
which  took  place  while  the  Union  was  under  agita- 
tion. He  was  all  along  a  Whig  and  Presbyterian, 
though  he  once  meant  to  have  solicited  favours  from 
the    Roman    Pontiff.'^      From    that    period    he    lived 

'  tlcaidea  Leuchat,  hard  li;  Dnnoybristle,  he  bod  tlio  estate  of  Blur  Logie, 
which  liiul  Well  lung  in  li'n  fauiiJj',  Hb  told  gomebodj,  who  asked  him  nh;  he 
did  not  Hometimee  live  at  LllaJf,  that  lie  cared  not  to  ihavet  hu  ihoon — i.e.,  to 
«et  hia  shoes  awry  on  the  declivity.  Wliile  ut  Borne  ho  chanced  to  be  in 
ci>m|iaiiy  with  ]>er8i>iia  nf  dtObreut  nations,  whcQ  the  converution  turned 
u[»)D  striking  prospects  from  mountaiiut  or  hilts.  Each  of  them  spoke  of 
tlio^c  of  hia  nwu  country.  At  lost  on  old  Scottish  priest  laid  the  most 
|picturesque,  if  not  the  rooat  eileusive,  prospect  he  knew  was  from  Tuproiat 
[now  s)>elt  Dumyat],  a  hill  within  throe  miles  of  StirUng.  After  hearing  his 
de<cri]>lj»n,  the  company  aeecnted  to  his  opLuiun.  Though  Leuchat  was  pro- 
prietor of  it,  he  hnd  never  1«cd  there  before  his  travels.  Ho  wisely  kept  hii 
iiivii  KGcrct.  but  une  of  the  first  things  he  did  on  his  return  home  wu  to  go  tJ) 
the  t.ipof  Topmiat. 

-  A  ..<iiendtbrift  relation  of  big,  for  whi^  he  had  procured  a  tide-waHer'e 
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mostly  at  Leucbat,  though  he  frequently  made  ex- 
cursions to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  highly  esteemeil 
both  in  the  fashionable  and  literary  circles.  If  he 
took  little  share  in  the  public  business,  or  in  politics, 
be  outlived  the  whole  members  of  the  Union  Parlia- 
ment 

Perceiving  his  son  more  fond  than  he  wished  of  a 
female  cousin,  he  bought  a  cometcy  of  dragoons  for 
him,  thinking  that  the  best  way  to  break  off  the  con- 
nection, which  he  imputed  to  idleness,  ignorance,  and 
rawness.  But  a  })rivate  marriage  having  taken  place, 
the  young  woman  claimed  her  husband,  and  declaretl 
herself  pregnant.  "  !^Iadam,"  said  Leuchat,  **  what 
shall  I  make  of  the  cometcy  which  I  have  bought  ? " 
"Take  it  yourself,  for  you  are  much  fitter  for  the 
army  than  him."  The  son  died  a  young  man,  after 
his  wife  had  brou^jht  him  several  children.  The 
father  and  daughter-in-law  lived  together  very  cor- 
dially and  comfortably  for  near  fifty  years,  she  bcin)» 
at  great  pains  to  make  him  happy,  by  accommodating 
herself  to  his  ways.  lie  was  all  along  a  very  popular 
chanicter  in  town  and  countr}',  there  lK»ing  something 
fascinating  in  his  conversation,  which  was  unaffec- 
ted and  simple,  full  of  nice  matter.  He  often  dined 
at   the  Karl  of  Moray's  house,  which   was  within   a 

\»lMr.  rrfu«e*I  tt  witli  ^^T^ivt  iti<lt^att<tii,  Mijrickg,   '  What,  •it  *  «m«iU1  j«4i  tliat 
kix'w  thr  «*irM  kiAvc  *  tjrfUlrmam  ^ve  u{*  hi*  liUrl^  f^r  AUch  a  {^du^  }  Urr  ' 
M(»rtini;    I>rut  )iAt    aftmranU    at    l^erruifeiTy,    »hrn    l»r    |»l«*il    |»»vrrty.    hr 
r&trA*  tr*\  a  tLM*tr  from  Uitu  )»y  hui  itufHirtunity.     (^umitij;  up  U*  that  fprtttlr 
liiati  •  UmUiiPti.  Ii<*  vAt\  tli«tii  Uiat  Uiiey  ali'vuM  n^t  ctir  till  tliey  had  fp^d  » 
•harr  .f  hia  r>>u«tu  •  <l<>llar,  which  he  tiMsafit  U*  dnnk.    Thr  laltrr,  wh»»  wmM  tm 
I«lirta  t*  ^rt  "\rr  u>  Parltatiiriil,  »a»(>hlj^r«l  to  wait  till  hi*it»antjr  vavvfiCTtt 
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bowshot  of  his  own,  and  remarkable  for  mirth  and 
primeval  hospitality.  lie  made  it  a  rule  to  go  home 
to  his  own  bed,  but  aa  soon  as  he  came  in  he  cried, 
"  Margaret,  get  the  kettle."  He  had  for  many  years 
a  small  sneaker  of  brandy-punch  before  retiring  to  his 
bedroom.  He  used  to  be  much  with  Mr  and  Mrs 
Abercromby,  first  at  Menstry,  and  afterwards  at  Tulli- 
body, where  he  could  commit  himself  safely,  and  find 
discourse  to  hia  taste.^  It  was  the  greater  compli- 
ment, that  in  his  latter  years  he  was  not  fond  of 
ladies  and  company,  unless  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  them.  Though  no  man  understood  the  art  of 
conversation  better,  he  seldom  shone  in  mixed  com- 
panies, and  when  hading  questions  were  put  he 
commonly  said  nothing;  but  in  small  or  select  parties 
nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than  his  social 
hour.2  In  1756  or  1757  I  spent  a  very  pleasing  day 
with  him  at  Tullibody,  where  he  always  found  him- 
self at  home.  He  was  the  more  kind  to  me  that  my 
mother  had  been  one  of  his  favourites.  At  the  com- 
pany's breaking  up  after  supper,  be  took  me  to  his 
bedroom,  where  he  sat  till  three  in  the  morning, 
talking  over  his  travels,  and  of  people  who  had  made 
a  great  figure  at  home  and  abroad.  I  admired  the 
shrewdness  and  naivete  of  the  remarks  of  a  man 
past   ninety,  whose    faculties   were    entire.      In  the 

'  He  enki  one  Any  to  liis  friend,  "  Oeoige,  tha  beat  of  nn  ol'!  miia\  jtitam- 
iires  ia  the  crack." 

'  Liiril  Edmonstounc,  d  very  competent  judge,  used  to  eu^  that,  vera  he 
a  rery  ((rest  or  opulent  man,  he  would  give  Leuchat  a  buideoine  peniiuu  to 
live  u'ith  liim,  his  couiiianj  being  great  luiurj. 
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morning  be  said  to  me,  "  0  man,  is  it  not  barcl  for 
one  that  has  not  a  tooth  in  bis  bead  to  be  plagued 
witb  tbe  tootbacbe  ? "  We  afterwards  met  at  Inver- 
keitbing,  but  as  tbe  company  was  very  miscellaneous 
be  bardly  opened  bis  lips.  He  was  a  man  of  middling 
size,  of  a  spare  babit,  and  tbin  face.  I  considered 
bim  an  excellent  sample  of  tbe  Scottish  gentry  at  the 
Union,  who  were  much  better  acquainted  with  tbe 
modes  and  manners  of  foreign  nations,  than  with 
those  of  England,  for  which  in  bis  youth  and  prime 
bis  countrymen  had  no  partiality.^  I  was  assured 
by  a  friend,  who  visited  bim  a  year  or  so  before  bis 
death,  that  be  found  bim  walking  about  bis  farm  a^ 
straight  as  a  stick,  giving  directions  to  bis  servants. 
Somebody  observed  that  bis  daughter-in-law  con- 
stantly wrought  stockings  to  amuse  her.  "  Why," 
said  be,  "  it  is  a  disease  which  has  seized  tbe  poor 
woman ;  and  it  is  at  least  harmless,  for  she  give^^ 
them  away  to  her  friends."  Upon  a  person's  asking 
bim  about  tbat  time  bow  he  did,  '*  I  am  almost 
ashamed,"  answered  the  goo<l  man,  "to  say  how  well 
I  am."  He  was  at  last  gathered  like  a  stalk  of  ri{>o 
com  in  its  season.  His  last  illness  was  short  antl 
gentle.  Had  I  turned  my  thoughts  to  that  subject 
somewhat  earlier,  ample  materials  might  have  been 
bad  for  a  life  of  the  amiable  man. 


*  He  •{H»ke  th<*  tutMit  eW'gmot  SoiiU  I  ever  heiirtl.  |»n4iiU»ly  the 

(Mhitti.     He  NUil  he  never  Aiimired  the  Kii|cli*h  Unioiaf^  so  much  M  wheo 
he  hc*nl  it  Btii^ro  hjT  lUchel  I'»unc«lurte,  C«iunteM»l)(>v«|^  u|  KinoAnltoe. 

A  w.tijwj  of  Uiuil}  iuArne«I  in  16W». 
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Mungo  Grieme  of  Gorthie  was  the  grandson  of  the 
Bishop  of  Orkney,  who,  being  very  rich,  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  make  his  peace  with  the  Covenanters  by 
renouncing  his  function.  I  know  not  when  he  was 
born,  but  should  imagine  he  was  somewhat  younger 
than  Leuchat.  Be  that  as  it  may,  they  met  on  their 
travels.  The  first  Duke  of  Montrose  brought  him 
afterwards  into  Parliament. 

To  the  first  part  of  his  life  I  am  a  stranger,  and 
know  not  where  to  seek  information.  His  chief,  the 
Duke,  being  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Sijuadrone,  ob- 
tained for  him  the  office  of  Receiver-General  of  the 
Customs,  which  he  retained  long  after  his  patron  ceased 
to  be  in  power.  While  in  Parliament  he  lived  in  the 
Duke  of  Montrose's  house  at  London,  being  the  per- 
.son  on  whom  his  Grace  relied  in  matters  of  business. 
From  what  I  had  occasion  to  hear  from  people  who 
were  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  he  was  a  man 
highly  esteemed  for  his  worth,  knowledge,  and 
strength  of  intellect.  And  his  good  qualities  were 
not  diminished  by  his  having  lived  in  first-rate 
company  at  home  and  abroad,  and  being  well  read 
in  books.  His  chief  infirmity  was  a  sort  of  mental 
absence,^  which  made  him  sometimes  forget  time  and 
place,  and  led    him    to    be   sparing    of  his   words. '■* 

'  Being  much  tormeiiUd  nith  the  toathgfho,  he  went  for  n  surgeou  to  pull 
one  of  hia  three  remuuing  teetL  He  pointed  to  the  lootb  a&^ted,  being  a 
miin  of  few  irnnjs.  On  its  being  extracted  he  said  vatj  calmlj,  "Man,  you 
are  wrong,"  directing  him  to  anotlier.  After  it  wm  taken  out,  lie  iiaid,  "  You 
nrc  KTODg  again,  and  now  you  cannot  go  wrong."  It  waa  a  great  proof  of 
abr^encc  and  aelf-commnJul. 

-  Once  when  the  first  Duke  arrived  at  Edinburgh  from  London,  he  uked 
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That,  however,  was  constitutioDal,  and  to  be  found 
in  jKjrsous  of  very  good  parts ;  and  early  habits  are 
seldom  lessened  by  time  :  suffice  it  to  say,  it  lost  him 
no  favour  with  his  patron  and  friends. 

For  a  number  of  years  he  forbore  visiting  England, 
where  the  first  and  second  Dukes  s{)ent  commonly 
two-thirds  of  the  year.  Whether  he  ever  kept  house 
at  Gorthie  I  do  not  know,  but  for  a  number  of  years 
he  took  up  his  residence  at  Buchanan  ^  summer  an<l 
winter,  being  the  Duke's  commissioner  and  confiden- 
tial man,  to  whom  the  chamberlains  made  their 
audits  and  received  their  instructions.  Whether  he 
wa.s  an  able  prime  minister  I  know  not,  but  he  wa.-* 
surely  a  sorry  architect  ;  for  in  building  a  new  hou?>c 

Gorthie  to  give  him  a  lint  of  the  i>enM>iiii  whom  it  w%m  incumWnt  Ujt  him  :■- 
%'iiitt,  hut  at  Uie  heatl  of  Uie  ii»t  were  fierx  *n»  tliat  ha^l  been  dead  fur  >  cmriL 
HLh  (iraoe  having  one  tUy  ai>kc<l  aii  Kiig)ij»h  memVier  of  Parliament  to  (itntter. 
«ai«l  that  if  he  ahould  \te  detaine*!  in  the  Houm*  *>{  Parliament  hU  coui>in 
G<»rtliie  would  receive  him.  On  heing  alitmn  int**  the  lilm^rj  where  thr 
gentlrmau  wan,  he  Umk  n<>  notice  of  the  utraii^r,  KittiuK  witlt  a  leg  uo  c»kh 
side  ''f  the  chimney.  To  try  how  far  hi«  aluiem^  w<Haltl  g**,  the  new-omjer 
•at  down  cloae  by  him  and  i>laced  his  own  le«r«  cl«>«e  by  the  otlier's  witbtHtt  it* 
being  n«'tii^ed.  And  in  that  |Mj«iture  did  the  I  Hike  fiml  tliem  wlien  be  oainr 
into  tlie  nM>m,  an<l  awakenetl  bin  friend  fn»m  hia  reverie. 

*  I^>nl  Karnc*  told  me  that  when  at  the  >«r  he  chanced  V*  hm  beoiictitix) 
near  that  {'lace  :  on  vending  a  aervant  «»ith  a  meaaage  to  <Mirthi«  re^ucwtin*; 
a  ni^lit'n  Itxlginga,  he  received  a  kind  invitation,  (ha  hi*  arrival  he  waa  Laken 
tnt>>  (lorthic  •  Iftti  chmmlier,  where  he  unually  cat,  arrayc<l  in  hit  night|^*wii  ai^l 
•lil'I^ra.  He  reiYive*!  Mr  H(»me  with  grr«t  c«»urt4*i>y,  and  |4ac«ti  him  a«  a 
•tranger  in  tlie  arm  chair.  Kamea  Mtid  nothing  c«»uld  eic««d  th«  urliaiiity  •*! 
hi«  h^Mt,  while  hia  oonveraation  liocame  intrrrating  autl  animated,  Uui»inir 
U|»'n  t«'i>ic»  which  hia  gueat  wtahevl  to  kno«.  In  thia  way  diil  mattera  g**  "Q 
ull  the  eve  of  aupfier,  when  Mr  iHincan  Ma<'farlane.  the  mimater  wb-im 
<*«irtiiie  did  n<>t  love,  <»iienetl  the  tbior.  Thm,  in  a  moment,  dia|ielk«l  the 
•|4*U.  and  made  <*orthie  taciturn  for  the  remainder  of  the  night.  Much  liid 
KaUiM  rrgret  the  miniater  •  tntnui««o.  (Mrrtiiie  •  manner  tavuttrad,  be  aa^l. 
vi  U»e  Ud  C'tfurf.  uf  which  be  waa  a  valuable  •|««.tmeu. 
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there  lie  forgot  the  stair.  Nevertheless,  Ins  maxims 
and  manners  of  proceeding  with  tenants  differed 
■widely  from  those  that  are  now  in  vogue.  They 
probably  differed  little  from  those  of  the  preced- 
ing age,  when,  if  the  tenure  of  kindness  waa  not 
recognised  by  men  of  law  or  courts  of  justice,  strong 
traces  of  it  were  to  be  found  among  landlords,  and 
nowhere  more  than  among  great  families.  In  his 
time  the  Montrose  estate,  both  Highland  and  Low- 
land, was  held,  at  what  was  then  accounted  moderate 
rents,  by  persons  exceedingly  attached  to  the  family, 
who  could  boast  of  having  stood  by  it  in  trj'iiig  per- 
turbed times.  And  a  number  of  them  had  gentle 
blood  in  their  veins,  though  little  beholden  to  the 
goods  of  fortune  ;  the  Duke,  therefore,  and  his  min- 
ister, used  them  with  benignity  and  liberality  befitting 
the  feudal  times.  Their  conduct  savoured  of  the  spirit 
of  chivalry,  even  at  a  time  when  the  feudal  system 
and  its  appendages  were  exploded  and  ridiculed.  It 
was  the  more  meritorious,  that  in  those  times  mili- 
tary service  was  not  desired  or  expected  from  those 
favoured,  I  had  almost  said  happy,  tenants,  who  were 
at  their  ease,  and  gratified  in  their  humble  wishes. 

It  is  foreign  to  my  subject  to  institute  a  com- 
parison between  the  landlords  of  the  last  age  and 
their  sons  and  grandsons.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
during  his  administration  the  family  of  Montrose 
was  prosperous,  none  living  more  like  a  great  man 
than  the  last  Duke,  while  he  paid  unwearied  attention 
to  economy.     I  have  heard  that  in  Gorthie's  time  the 
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Montrose  rents  were  sometimes  very  ill  paid.  Lenity 
and  forbearance  may  be  carried  too  far.  That  evil, 
however,  was  completely  corrected  by  his  successor, 
Mr  Gneme  of  Orchil,  a  dull  plodding  man,  who  went 
on  like  clockwork.  Be  that  as  it  may,  this  gentleman 
was  well  entitled  to  plead  the  merit  of  the  best  inten- 
tions. I  have  been  told  by  people  who  used  to  be 
much  with  the  Duke  at  Buchanan,  that  Gorthie  was 
all  along  in  high  favour  with  his  Grace,  and  regarded 
as  an  accession  by  the  guests.  If  he  did  not  take  as 
great  a  share  in  the  conversation  as  they  would  have 
wished,  what  he  had  said  was  shrewd  and  sensible,^ 
and  he  had  a  vein  of  humour  and  irony  peculiar  to 
himself.  It  may,  however,  be  taken  for  granted  that 
his  fits  of  absence  and  spleen  did  not  diminish  with 
old  age  ;  but  when  he  chose  to  commit  himself  his 
company  was  highly  pleasing.^  He  died  between 
1752  and  1754,  when,  having  been  a  bachelor,  he  was 
succeciled  by  his  cousin  General  Gnerae. 

Mr   Andrew    Drummond,   afterwards   an    eminent 

*  A  but  du|>ute  hairing  ukm  )>lftc«  at  U»«  I  hike'*  Ubie  aUnit  Um  nombrr 
*ii  mm  in  tb«  I>uk«  of  Cuni)M*rlaji«l'«  mrmy  ml  l\w  \mU\t  «tf  Kimtcfioj,  it  w^ 
referre«l  to  Ot>rthie.     <hi  tbe  <)UQ»U<»ti«  being  stAtrtl  once  mkI  a^^Aiti,  be  an 
nweretl  Uotmicmllj,  **  Mure  than  be  ouMle  a  g>»ij(l  u«e  of  ;  **  a  decick^o  «bkh  dt» 
)>lea<Ksl  neitber  fartj. 

*  Tbe  Uta  0«nend  GnraM  gare  an  aeo»utit  <il  a  rtrj  yX^ming  n^mXiuM 
wbicb  UM»k  pUce  b«twe«o  (i«jrtbie  and  I^rucbat  aiiiiie  yean  belurt  like 
Utrtnrr**  death.  He  being  dUiiced  U>  t^*  U*  Edinbunch  im  impartaot  bmtn>i«. 
a  farty  <«#  bli  «»U1  frietMU  met  btm  at  tbe  tArem,  wbrre  tbej  bad  a  ||m»«I  tup 
|ier  and  genuine  old  claret.  I^eurbat^  wb«>  wm  <me  of  them.  remimWd  Ct<«^ir 
of  bid  liaring  mUJM  talo  m  ramal  in  Holland.  **  It  may  lie  •(»,**  taid  tbe  oiJbcr  . 
"  hut  tlo  jrou  remember,  I>eticbat,  that  jou  Unigbt  a  /on/  u>  carry  y>Hi  V* 
ItAly  T "  N<»tbing.  tbe  Oeoerai  •ai«l,  could  be  more  drligblful  than  the  c&to 
rer«aUon  ul  tbe  twii  old  men,  who  seldom  bad  <jccaaiou  to  meeL 
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banker,  is  well  entitled  to  commemoration,  as  being 
a  native  of  Stratliearn,  and  the  purchaser  of  his 
brother's  estate.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Lord 
Stratballan,  whose  property  was  very  moderate,  being 
confined  to  the  estate  of  Machany.  That,  liowever, 
did  not  binder  him  from  makiny  a.  very  respectable 
figure.  This  gentleman  was  born  between  1680  and 
and  1685,  and  bred  frugally  and  hardily,  as  was  the 
custom  of  those  sober-minded  times.  Ho  told  me,  in 
1758,  that  he  had  been  'prentice  to  what  waa  called 
a  goldsmith,  in  the  Parliament  Close  at  Edinburgh. 
"  AVhen,"  said  the  good  man,  "  my  time  was  out,  I 
was  sent  to  London,  mounted  on  a  horse  of  my  father's, 
with  a  moderate  sum  in  my  pocket.  After  selling 
him,  and  paying  the  e.xpense  of  the  journey,  I  had 
only  ten  guineas  remaining,  with  which  I  was  thrown 
upon  the  wide  world.  For  some  years  I  wrought 
hard  as  a  silversmith,  and  saved  a  little  money  ;  but 
on  Sunday  I  put  on  a  good  coat  and  sword,  and  kept 
company  that  drank  claret."  In  this  there  was  true 
spirit  and  wise  policy,  as  it  enabled  him  to  make 
friends  that  might  be  useful  to  him  when  in  a  situa- 
tion so  ill  befitting  his  noble  birth.  I  cannot  give 
any  account  of  his  progress  for  a  number  of  years 
after  he  came  to  London ;  but  he  married  when  a 
young  man  a  Miss  Strahan,  a  Scottish  lady,  whose 
family  was  settled  at  London  in  trade.  To  them 
Sir  Drummond  was  indebted  for  his  first  introduction 
into  business,  though  I  cannot  enter  into  particulars. 
But  he  was  under  very  high  obligations  to  Mr  John 
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Drumniond,  member  of  Parliament,  who,  on  his 
becoming  banker,  got  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  keep 
money  at  bis  shop,  which  was  a  great  matter  to  a 
young  beginner. 

It  may  well  be  thought  that  his  progress  was  slow, 
for  in  these  days  speculation  was  in  little  repute.  In 
truth,  his  praH|)erity  and  future  eminence  were  owing 
more  to  his  probity  and  firmness  than  to  his  parts 
and  knowledge,  which  were  very  moderate.  He  was 
for  a  while  in  partnership  with  a  Mr  Walkinshaw, 
but  it  did  not  last  long.  In  1745,  owing  to  a  run  on 
him  by  the  bank,  he  was  obliged  to  stop  payment, 
being  suspected  of  sending  money  to  the  rebels,  whom 
his  brother.  Lord  Strathallan,  had  joined.  For  thii 
charge  there  appeared  to  lie  no  foundation  on  exam- 
ining his  books ;  and  therefore,  after  {>aying  prin- 
cipal and  interest,  in  a  few  months  he  opened  shop 
again  with  great  eclat.  From  that  time  he  flourished 
apace.  In  the  firnt  stages  of  his  business  he  had  been 
rather  lavish  in  his  credit  to  his  countrymen,  some  of 
whom  were  in  Parliament.  If  eventually  he  lost  little, 
the  money  was  not  recovered  without  much  litigation 
and  delay. ^  This  made  him  afterwanls  decline  all 
money  transactions  in  Scotland.  His  son,  a  man  of 
parts  and  much  address,  married  a  niece  of  the  Duke 
of  St  Albans,  which  bniught  a  great  increase  of 
business  to  the  house.  U{»on  the  sale  of  his  brothers 
estiite,  which  had  been  forfeitctl,  Mr  Drummond  be- 

*  Thu  I  «A«  vU\  to  175.^  bt»Ui  by  Uth^r  Mid  mm,  wh<i  Ml  wrt  At  Uw  w%j 
lk«y  liAil  l«ru  U«»U«l  hj  u*tsk9  oi  their  SoHtiih  il«bt«fr«. 
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came  the  purchaser  at  a  moderate  price.  It  gave 
great  satisfactioD,  as  tlic  family  had  been  highly 
respected.'  After  a  long  absence  from  his  native 
country,  he  came  and  took  possession  of  the  purchase  ; 
but  his  stay  was  short,  for  notwithstanding  his  fond- 
ness for  the  haunts  of  his  youth,  his  business  lay  at 
London ;  and  when  tired  with  it,  he  retired  to  his 
villa  at  Stanmore,  which  had  great  amenity,  besides 
being  within  eight  or  ten  miles  of  London. 

Upon  a  trip  to  that  place  in  spring  1758,  my 
excellent  friend,  Mr  Druramond  of  Blair,  recom- 
mended me  to  the  father  and  son,  who  never  forgot 
their  obligations  to  his  uncle  John.  And  I  was  not 
the  worse  received  that  my  father  had  been  long  Mr 
Drummond's  man  of  business  in  Scotland.  Much  did 
I  hear  and  see  of  their  benignity  and  good  deeds. 
The  connection  was  not  the  less  agreeable  that  Mr 
George,  who  had  been  my  preceptor  in  1745,  was 
their  cashier,  and  in  much  favour  with  them.  By 
that  time  they  had  a  great  run  of  business,  the  army 
agents  keeping  cash  with  them. 

Mr  Andrew  Dnimmond  being  about  to  pay  a  visit 
to  his  friends  and  estate  in  Scotland,  I  was  asked  to 


1  I  may  meDtiaD  as  a  cavent  to  the  harshness  and  iiiBalence  of  men  in  office, 
that  Campbell  of  BftrcaMiiif,  the  factor,  s  man  of  excellent  parte,  but  great 
)>ri[1c,  had  treated  both  the  family  and  tenants  harahly,  obligijig  the  teuaut«  tf 
l)erform  carriages  to  him  f  ri>Tii  a  great  diutauoe.  A  person  connected  with  Mr 
Drummond  meeting  a  etriiiij  of  them  with  back-loada  of  coahi,  a«ked  nhat  thej 
Kcre  about.  "  Performing,"  they  said,  "  heavy  bondage  to  the  factor."  "  That 
muat  1«  from  liking,  for  you  have  a  new  laird."  On  hearing  tlie  joyful  news, 
they  tumbled  down  the  cuaU  on  the  road,  aad  gullopod  home  to  drink  Mr 
Audrew  Drummond's  healtb. 
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accompany  him  on  the  journey.  The  day  before  our 
setting  out,  his  son  carried  me  in  his  curricle  to 
Stanmore,  pointing  out  to  me  by  the  way  Cannons, 
the  first  Duke  of  Chandos's  seat,  then  the  property 
of  a  citizen.  There  I  saw  the  good  old  man  to  great 
advantage,  happy  in  his  family  and  connections, 
living  in  a  great  style,  which  he  could  well  afford. 
He  wa8  very  vain  of  his  place,  which  he  had  got 
Capiihility  Brown  to  dress  up.  It  was  not  only 
picturesque,  but  healthy,  being  hard  by  an  extensive 
common  on  an  eminence.  The  good  air  and  drjuesf* 
had,  he  told  me,  wrought  cures  on  some  of  his  city 
friends,  whom  he  invited  thither  to  recruit.  Before 
dinner  he  pro|M>sed  to  show  me  his  piece  of  water. 
"  What,  sir  I  will  you  show  a  Scotsman  water  ? " 
And  indeed  neither  the  quality  nor  colour  of  the 
water  recommended  it  to  me,  being  thick  and  yellow. 
In  the  evening  his  son  took  me  aside,  and  said, 
"  Though  my  father  be  an  old  man,  he  is  a  very 
young,  inexperienced  traveller,  having  been  little  out 
of  Loudon  for  many  years  ;  and  when  he  makes  an 
excursion,  it  is  in  the  old  slow  ntyle,  taking  regular 
meals,  and  drinking  liberally.  I  will  tell  you  how 
he  will  proceed.  On  coming  into  an  inn  where  he 
means  to  stop,  he  will  bes|>eak  a  great  dinner,  and 
sit  so  long  after  it  as  to  leave  little  time  to  get  on. 
Will  you  try  to  get  him  to  go  100  miles  a-day!" 
I  should,  I  said,  try,  though  it  did  not  become  me  to 
direct  him,  and  my  own  exjMjrience  was  not  great,^ 

*  It  «Mi  |<lM«it)g  ti)  •««  Um  ^hhI  mfto  tAkc  Umvc  uf  hU  »U1  ilomeitka,  »b>* 
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It  turned  out  aa  he  said.  On  eoming  to  St  Albans, 
he  bespoke  a  plentiful  dinner,  and  drank  two  or  three 
bottles  of  claret  after  it,  being  in  high  glee.  On  pro- 
posing to  set  out,  he  said,  "  Time  enough,  time 
enough."  In  fact  we  made  only  two  stages  after  it. 
And  he  went  on  in  the  same  way  during  the  journey, 
seldom  setting  out  earlier  than  nine  o'clock,  and 
making  hearty  nioids.  When  I  proposed  to  see  any 
place,  he  cheerfully  assented.  I  never  saw  a  more 
pleasant  companion  ;  and  he  had  none  of  the  peevish- 
ness of  old  age.  "  In  passing  an  insiofficient  bridge  in 
Yorkshire  on  his  way  up  to  London,  he  perceived  a 
fellow  eoming  up  to  jostle  him  on  the  bridge.  Being 
in  those  days,  said  he,  a  strong  young  fellow,  and 
withal  a  good  horseman,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse, 
and  met  the  man  in  full  career,  and  fairly  canted  him 
over  the  bridge.  None  of  them  made  any  inquii-ies 
after  the  other,  but  the  fellow  got  what  he  de- 
served." ' 

seemed  to  behold  huo  ivith  reverence,  I  oonBidered  him  ua  ft  awt  of  oity  Sir 
lliH^r  de  Coverley. 

I  He  paid  a  viait  of  two  dajs  to  Mr  Allanson  of  Brsmgham-Eigging,  not  lu 
from  Witherbf,  a  mail  i>f  fortune,  aud  a  pArticuIar  friend  of  Mr  DrutnmoDd. 
After  BCeing  aome  plaocs  id  Ihe  coigbbourhood,  no  dined  Uierc  with  Or 
Drake,  author  of  the  '  History  of  the  City  of  Yort,'  and  conductor  of  the 
'  Parliamentftry  Histoiy,'  botli  voluminous  worts.  He  told  us  that  when 
yijuug  he  woa  membe:  <<l  ii  <jlub  at  which  trcaionablQ  healUia  were  Bometimec 
drank.  Thia  made  tlioii]  aiutioua  about  ailmitljng  viBitors.  Oue  day  a 
leoiliug  man  introdurcd  a  Ftraan^er,  whom  ha  was  at  paiuB  to  accommodate. 
The  presee  then  asked  if  be  could  answer  for  bis  friend.  '"  Yes,  air,  I  can  ; 
fur  this  gentleman  has  ntood  twice  on  the  pUIory."  On  which  the  preMM, 
tilling  a  bumper,  said,  "Worthy  sir,  let  me  drink  your  heallb."  This  nuide 
Mr  Drummond  tell  what  passed  at  a  mercantile  club  in  the  city,  of  which  he 
and  Mr  Oliphant  the  hatter  were  members.  One  night  the  roDveraation 
turning  on  the  oxtrav^anoe  of  young  merchanta  b  the  article  of  hones, 
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Going  along  at  another  time,  he  said  to  me  with 
honest  pride,  "I  have  done  great  things,  and  have 
almost  everything  I  could  desire.  My  son  is  married 
into  a  noble  family,  and  I  have  planted  a  colony  of 
Drummonds  round  Charing  Crods  which  appears  to 
thrive."  We  had  excellent  horses,  because  my  travel- 
ling companion  gave  the  ostler  and  jKmtilion  double  of 
what  they  got  from  other  people.  This  made  them 
tip  the  wink  to  their  brethren.  Vanity  and  haste 
were  out  of  the  question  ;  but  it  was  of  a  piece  with 
his  general  conduct,  which  was  generous  and  open- 
handed.  He  was  accompanied  by  two  servants  on 
horseback.  One  of  them,  his  body-8er\'ant,  having  no 
opinion  of  Scotland,  in  packing  up  the  luggage  put 
up  a  vial  of  ink,  which  broke  loose  and  stained  his 
masters  linen,  of  which  the  poor  man  was  much 
ashamed.  We  went  to  Dr  l)ou<;las  of  Cavers'  par- 
sonage-house, within  ten  miles  of  Durham,  where  he 
was  one  of  the  prelxindaries.  I  accom|Kinied  them 
and  Blair  as  far  as  Mor[>eth,  from  which  they  went 
to  Kames,  and  I  took  the  Berwick  road.  He  took 
up  his  al)ode  at  Machany  for  some  weeks,  and  enter- 
tome  4>f  them  haTtiu^  two  or  three  horw*,  Mr  Oti}»hAnt  nakl  he  th(>ai^t 
tiothiii};  of  tiiAt,  Ut  «)ieu  be  wm  j«»uiit(  he  •••ttirtimen  kept  Jirr  ttr  fur  hun^i 
The  I>»n<l«>tier»  •tAml,  thinking  he  ha«l  ^mnru  wj<|  Ati«l  extrmrai^nt  in  ha* 
yiKith.  In  mUkitiK  h<>me,  Mr  Ihiimm>>t)il  Mud.  "  Kie,  OU|4uu)t  7  1  *l««y» 
t4M>k  yu  U*r  Ml  h<*ne«t  m*n,  Ixit  mm  n<»w  MhAtiieal  of  ym.  Where  tUtl  y*m 
e^rr  kerf  lliewe  mmsne  fire  tir  til  h<ir»««  » "  "On  tlie  side  of  C\ie«tAir|khine 
Hill.  Andrew."  When  ft  *»»y  he  hail  lieen  ft  heni  there,  Hia  ri«e  w*i  not 
ni4»re  »>*n<lerful  **r  iuii^Am^'lt  thmii  Mr  Ih^umniond'o  I^  Ih^e,  who  wm 
ft  titr!r.  wrtl  infortned  *A*\  mftA,  wm  tery  much  divertei!  %iith  ti>*t  ftoeoitjte. 
He  hft<}.  he  toUl  me,  «)Ooe  heen  ft  hi^  Turj.  )>ut  wft«  d«<w  l<iiJii&g  furwftrd  U- 
ft  ctxftmre  c»f  nM*n  ftiid  nieiwiurwi  like  hi*  l»rethmi 
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tained  his  friends  aod  neighbours  handsomely  and 
with  great  cordiality,  though  a  stranger  to  the  per- 
sons and  manners  of  his  neighbours.  Indeed  his 
ideas  were  all  English,  and  he  knew  next  to  nothing 
of  Scotland,  having  left  it  when  a  lad. 

In  the  year  1764,  when  his  friend  Blair  stood  can- 
didate for  Perthshire,  Mr  Andrew  Drummond  sup- 
ported him  with  great  warmth.  A  noted  minor  poli- 
tician of  those  times  having  proposed  to  lye  o/fwith 
him  (a  thing  vei-y  desirable  at  his  advanced  time  of 
life,  and  great  size),  he  gave  the  gentleman  to  under- 
stand, that  if  he  did  not  come  precisely  at  a  certain 
hour,  he  should  set  off  by  himself.  And  he  was  as 
good  as  his  word,  though  the  politician  was  only  two 
hours  behind  the  time. 

An  unlucky  jolt  having  loosed  his  two  remaining 
teeth,  he  made  his  man  pull  them  out  with  a  piece 
of  pack-thread.  He  stood  the  journey  well,  and 
was  not  the  worse  of  the  bustle  of  an  election.  Soon 
after  I  paid  him  a  visit  at  Machany,  where  he  was 
his  niece,  Ltidy  Stratballan's,  guest.  He  was  in  great 
health  and  spirits,  very  fond  of  the  place,  saying  with 
an  emphasis,  "Ay,  it  has  capability."  I  saw  him  after- 
wards at  Blairdrummond,  and  at  this  place  [Ochter- 
tyre].  From  that  time  he  was  never  in  Scotland.  He 
died  in  the  summer  of  1765  or  1766,  full  of  years,  and 
universally  re.«pected,  more  for  the  quality  of  his  heart 
than  his  talents.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  if  he  had 
only  one  he  turned  it  to  the  best  account.  His  son 
survived  him  but  a  few  years.     A  blessing  seems  to 

VOL.    II.  u 
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have  followed  the  colony  of  Drummonds  planted  by 
him  at  Charing  Cross.  It  may  with  truth  be  said 
of  him  and  of  them,  "5ui  memores  alios  feceir 
merendoy 

James  Stirling,  manager  of  the  Leadhills  Mining 
Company,  well  deserves  a  place  among  the  worthier 
of  the  last  age.  He  was  a  strong,  marked,  and  meri- 
torious character  in  his  day,  and  was  the  artificer  of 
his  own  fortune.^  He  was  the  second  son  of  Stirling 
of  Carden,  grandson  of  Lord  Carden,  who,  in  1666. 
succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Keir  upon  the  death  of 
Sir  George  Stirling.  Being  a  handsome  spirited  boy, 
he  was  a  great  favourite  of  his  mother,  a  strange 
woman,  who  too  much  undervalued  her  eldest  son, 
a  worthy  virtuous  man,  saying  in  her  coarse  way 
that  she  had  rather  borne  a  whinMone  than  him.*^ 
James,  the  second  son,  was  lK)rn  in  the  year  1696.  It 
matters  little  where  he  learned  grammar,  which  wa-«< 

^  C*Anlea  infiiruH  m«  thAt,  wnne  y««r*  ft<r<\  Ik*  fumiiihecl  Xh  Hutlfio  >! 
W«»>Iwich  with  niat^nmU  f<ir  a  life  of  thiN  Kv'ntleiiiAn.  he  hetng  tmpliijrvil  in 
fpyint;  ui  ftcoimnt  of  the  iienuma  tluit  Ha^I  tn*4{r  a  fif^uretn  th«  btKher  brsodw* 
of  the  infttheuiatica.  Here  he  will  lir  o»iif>i<lere«l  m  %  mftn  of  buatiMWi,  ui«) 
a  ineitilier  of  Mictety. 

*  She  rxi-rwl*^!  r%rrjlhiiig  in  th<i*e«UyH  ir  o*rM»i»ow  wmI  in«Wir«fy.     thi 
the  'Liv  "f  the  liAttle  of  SherifTmuir  »he  »vi   at   Krir.  within  a   mile  or  tw« 
«>f  the  tirM  «>f  fti'ti'in.    An  tndtiKTrpt    |«nMin  cAine  authletiljr  toto  Um»  r»««:i 
wh«>rr  the  U<lir>B  »t*re.  an<l  ti4<l  thrta  thAt  U.th  Kcir  M)«l  (Vilen  were  kiUed 
Tlie  wtfr  of  the  farmer,  an  aniiAMr  ti<iitiftii.  mvI   f<«n<l  «>f  hrr  hiu)i*a<l,  AKe^l 
a  ri  M-1  ff  X0ikr*  oil  lM«nniC  tlMtne  tiiliiiir*.     In  ft  whilf*  IjmIv  (*Anl«o  rsrUi&M«l. 
"  M^Utn,  M    u«  \*  thankful!"     "  K^r  «hAt'"  *aa'\   the  other      "  IWvautv 
there  i«  a  hell  f>ir  the  Whitr*.**     OtM*«  that  a  tr*'titlenian   |in>|u«Nl  tU*  make 
hrr  a  \iHit.  a  |ier**'U  in  <Mini{iaiiy  that  wan  n"(  «f-I!  mirh  hrr  •anl  l*e  w-iuUI 
t(>  \\  tu'     <)n  tlirir  arrival  the  lad):  v^\e  the  ••tir  a  ktn«I  rei^|-ti<*n,  hut  t«*<4  !»' 
n-'tit^  of  the  other.     On  tl>e  Utlter'*  aakinK  her.  «tt)t  Kreat  humilitT.  b^iw  »ibe 
•lid.  the  t^ule  him  k«»  W  *1 d. 
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excellently  taught  at  that  period  all  over  Scotland ; 
but  he  was  bred  at  the  Uuiversity  of  Glasgow,  which 
gave  him  one  of  Snell's  Exhibitions  at  Balliol  College,' 
that  was  in  their  gift.  Thither  he  went  in  1712  or 
1713,  and  remained  there  for  six  years,  intent  upon 
his  Btudiea.  It  was  perhaps  little  against  him  that 
at  that  period  theee  exhibitions  were  of  much  leas 
value  than  they  are  now.  Besides  making  a  great 
proficiency  in  classical  learning,  he  was  esteemed  a 
first-rate  mathematician.  He  made  friendships  witli 
learned  and  ingenious  members  of  the  University,  and 
was  introduced  to  the  excellent  Dr  Arbuthnot,  who 
was  a  man  of  science,  as  well  as  heUes-httrcs  man. 
In  1720  he  accompanied  the  Venetian  ambassador 
.  when  he  returned  home,  being  promised  the  chair  of 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  one  of  the  republic's 
universities.  In  that  country  he  resided  for  five  or 
six  years.  Though  I  cannot  enter  into  particulars,  he 
was  by  no  means  idle.  Garden  assures  me  that  he 
was  highly  respected  by  the  Italian  literati,  as  appears 
by  letters  to  him  from  them  ;  and  while  in  the  Vene- 
tian territories  he  published  a  number  of  scientific 
tracts,  copies  of  which  be  brought  home  ;  but  the 
dampness  of  the  house  at  Leadhills  had  spoilt  both 
tJiem  and  the  letters,  and  he  kept  up  a  correspon- 
dence with  the  most  eminent  mathematical  men  l)oth 
in  Scotland  and  England,  who  rated  him  very  high. 

'  Kir  Stirling  used  to  give  a  curioua  aucoiint  ut  the  moilea  odiI  econoiQicii 
■it  lUlliiil  at  that  time.  Their  trenchers  were  timber,  ajiil  the  knivea  anil 
frirks  clinined  to  the  table.  In  July  1791,  the  rooms  acEigced  to  tJie  Qln?- 
^lAv  c:!liibitJonera  were  mean  uiil  incomiuudioue. 
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He  was  requested  by  some  mercantile  men  to  get  fuU 
information  with  regard  to  the  process  of  making 
mirror-glass,  which  was  little  understood  at  that  time 
in  England ;  and  it  is  allowed  that  he  got  them  all 
the  information  they  wanted.  To  a  man  of  Mr 
Stirling's  turn  of  mind  and  course  of  studies,  bis  long 
residence  in  Italy  and  intercourse  with  learned  and 
accomplished  men,  must  have  been  no  less  gratifying 
than  useful,  it  being  classical  ground,  of  which  he  had 
read  and  heard  so  much.  It  was  likewise  in  his 
favour  that  he  was  in  these  days  a  handsome  man 
of  great  address  and  conciliating  manners,  having 
studied  Ix>oks  and  men  to  great  purpose.  From  his 
long  abode  at  Venice  he  was  afterwards  commonly 
called  the   Vefietian. 

Upon  returning  to  England  he  was  well  received 
by  his  old  friends.  I  have  heard  that  for  some  time 
he  was  employed  in  teaching  mathematics  at  Wall  a 
Academy,  which  was  then  in  high  repute,  and  numer- 
ously attended  ;  but  when  the  op{K)sition  to  Sir  Robert 
Walpolc  ran  exceedingly  high,  I»rd  Bolingbroke 
desired  Dr  Arbuthnot  to  find  a  person  deeply  learned 
in  algebra  and  fluxions  who  could  appreciate  VVal- 
IK)le's  financial  calculations,  which  were  regarded  an 
profound  and  masterly.^  The  Diictor  recommended 
this  gentleman  its  likely  to  spy  flaws  in  them.  What 
hi*  did  in  that  way  is  not  now  known ;  but  opposition 
trusted  more  to  wit  and  oratory,  st'condeil  by  clamour, 

'  Of   thu  I   v»«i  M«urc«l  hy  Mr  I)ud<U«  «•£  M^n-  r.  the  ir.Utts«(#  tntad    I 

lla<*  w* lit'**':**:! 
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than  to  arguments  drawn  from  the  sublime  parts 
of  science.  Mr  Stirling  lived  for  some  time  on  a 
familiar  confidential  footing  with  that  noble  lord 
and  his  associates,  whose  parts  were  brilliant.  At 
their  tables  he  saw  the  first-rate  geniuses  in  the 
kingdom.  He  used  to  say  that  his  friend  Arbuth- 
not  and  Dr  Berkeley,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  were  the 
most  amiable  and  interesting  of  the  whole  group. 
Of  some  of  them  that  had  a  great  name  as  authoi-s 
or  oratora  he  spoke  with  little  reverence,  they  being 
deficient  in  heart  or  iu  temper.  Of  these,  when  well 
set,  he  used  to  retail  interesting  anecdotes.  Mean- 
while the  people  with  whom  he  associated  at  that 
period  had  little  in  their  power,  the  loaves  and  fishes 
being  distributed  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  col- 
leagues. It  therefore  behoved  Mr  Stirling  to  look 
out  for  an  establishment  which  should  render  him  easy 
and  independent.  It  was  well  for  him  that  he  had 
formed  friendships  with  some  eminent  merchants  who 
had  heard  of  the  useful  information  he  had  procured 
from  Venice,  and  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  abilities. 
By  this  means  he  was  appointed,  in  1734,  agent  or 
manager  for  the  Scottish  Mining  Company,  in  room 
of  Sir  John  Erskiue  of  Alva,^  who  found  it  necessary 

'  Though  he  wni-  a  niui  of  genius  ani]  fascinatitig  manuers,  uature  dgtct 
intended  Sir  John  to  make  a  figure  in  buaine«8 ;  for  he  hud  more  wit  tlian 
wisdom,  Mill  mure-  fane;  than  judgment  or  diBCretion.  After  the  ruin  of  bis 
linn  aflurs  be  betook  himself  to  aiming  w  it  prufe^ion,  be  lieing  thought  very 
learned  in  that  matter.  Mia  operatimiB  wore  carried  on  for  a  wh£e  both 
in  the  Isle  of  Han  and  at  Leiulhills,  but  Uiej  neiUier  profited  him  nor  hui 
parUiere.  He  acted  too  much  on  impulse,  and  w&e  fond  of  eijieiuive  expflri- 
tiicLiu  ;  and  be  wa^  tou  lively  tu  keep  regular  books,  or  to  attend  to  little 
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to  retire,  as  the  Company's  affairs  were  in  great  con- 
fusion. The  partners  of  this  Company  were  opulent, 
respectable  Englishmen,  engaged  in  some  branch  of 
trade.  They  soon  discovered  that  their  new  manager 
was  not  only  a  man  of  science,  but  also  had  a  great 
turn  for  business.  For  the  first  years  after  his  appoint- 
ment he  was  but  a  few  weeks  at  a  time  at  Leadhills, 
in  order  to  put  the  miners  into  order;  but  in  1736 
he  took  up  his  residence  there,  never  leaving  it,  un- 
less on  business,  or  when  visiting  his  friends.  At 
his  entering  on  his  office  everything  was  in  wretched 
order,  and  a  heavy  debt  contracted ;  and  though  much 
metal  had  been  got,  it  had  hitherto  turned  to  little 
account.  The  miners  and  labourers  were  thougbtlea^s 
and  dissipateil ;  and  if  their  wages  were  high,  they 
could  hiirdly  live  upon  them.  People  in  that  state 
are  apt  to  be  mutinous  and  unmanageable ;  ere  long, 
however,  the  new  manager  showed  what  great  things 
could  be  done  by  a  single  man  of  superior  under- 
standing, regulated  by  discretion.  He  gradually  paid 
off  the  Company's  debts,  and  established  its  credit  far 


in*tt«ri  which,  wh«n  neglected,  cut  very  dc^p.  Such,  ht'vercr,  wm  ^  J«*hn'« 
el<H{urtice  and  ftddreMi,  th*t  h«  |irr>ua«lc>d  th«  rom|)«iiT  li>  a«!'»|»iht«  pUl»,  wbrn 
it  WM  ohriou*  th*t  th«y  w«r«  likely  to  be  Umrr*  by  them.  At  last  be  meta^l 
•eikjtiUe  thftt  it  wm  mi  undertAkiug  Wy(»od  hi«  atretigth  ;  >Mt  in  him  tdTerMty 
he  kept  up  hin  wpintA,  aud  the  |i«rt  of  »  gentleuum.  pM«iti^  «ice  in  hi*  «»y 
friitn  the  liile  <»f  Umn  thnmgh  Whitehftven,  he  hrmrt\  m  kn**t  of  peopk  tm  the 
•treet,  i*n  fteetu^  him  and  a  cmjple  of  f«Mitm«n  »r!l  m«mnied,  cjucUtm,  **  A 
new  man,  eK»<d  !*'  IWing  directed  t<>  an  inn,  an  »tt"mry  came  ii>  ttU  htm 
Uuit  tlie  electiim  mi^^ht  he  earned  at  n**  great  es|ienar,  the  tL>«m  hetng  morb 
duHkiitiAtietl  %iiU>  tite  I^>» titer  family.  With  hi«  uaua)  ctmrtcay  the  Kni^t 
eaiil  he  o>utd  not  liaire  the  h««our  of  rfpreaentiny  tite  Utmugh,  he  being  frt 
emt/ntjriL  He  dtc«l  in  the  lale  of  Man  in  173d.  He  called  hia  aucia,  «h**  tit 
ofRcen  in  the  army.  "  Hanuverian  ratcaU." 
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and  near,  whilst  he  put  the  miners  and  other  work- 
men employed  in  the  Company's  service  under  regula- 
tions that  were  equally  beneficial  to  themselves  and 
to  their  masters.  He  established  a  set  of  rules  and 
regulations  which  he  did  not  suffer  to  remain  a  dead 
letter.  Nothing,  however,  did  more  to  promote  his 
schemes  than  the  unwearied  attention  paid  by  him  to 
their  health  and  morals.  Comfortable  houses  and 
gardens  were  provided  for  them.  In  the  latter  they 
raised  potatoes  and  pot-herbs,  besides  passing  their 
leisure  hours,  which  from  the  nature  of  their  work 
are  many,  with  pleasure  and  profit ;  and  while  spir- 
ituous liquors  were  reprobated  as  little  better  than 
poison  to  people  that  wrought  below  ground,  they 
were  allowed  to  drink  porter  and  strong  ale,  whilst 
they  ate  more  animal  food  than  people  of  their  station 
used  to  do  at  that  time.  As  idleness  and  the  want 
of  some  rational  employment  for  the  minds  of  people 
at  their  ease  are  sources  of  folly  and  abuse,  Illr  Stir- 
ling suggested  the  expediency  of  a  library,  to  which 
they  should  annually  contribute  a  mite.  This  would 
procure  them  wholasonie  and  palatable  intellectual 
food ;  and  he  recommended  proper  books,  which 
might  instruct  and  entertain.  Under  his  auspices 
they  provided  funds  for  the  support  of  the  poor  or 
aged,  he  drawing  up  laws  for  the  procedure  of  the 
society.  Nowhere,  from  every  account,  did  strict  dis- 
cipline and  subordination  appear  less  burdensome  and 
grievous  than  at  Leadhills,  where  this  gentleman  pre- 
sided with  dignity  and  benignity.     Whilst  matters 
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went  on  like  clockwork,  without  hurry  or  constraint, 
the  Company  flourished  apace.  In  forming  bis  pUn 
of  operations,  Mr  Stirling  had  good  information  with 
regard  to  the  lead -mines  of  England  and  foreign 
countries,  taking  care  to  adopt  such  parts  of  their 
management  as  were  suited  to  Scotland* 

In  the  meantime  the  Company  was  abundantly 
mindful  of  its  obligations  to  their  manager.  Be- 
sides a  share  of  their  stock,  the  partners  gave  him 
a  good  salary,  to  which  additions  were  made  from 
time  to  time.  And  they  built  a  good  house  for  his 
accommodation,  to  which  w^as  added  a  farm  hard  by, 
to  make  him  easy  and  comfortable  in  that  bleak 
remote  corner.  They  sent  him  all  along  presents 
which  were  useful  in  housekeeping ;  and  oftener  than 
once  stocked  his  cellars  with  liquors.  And  when  he 
began  to  decline,  they  kept  a  carriage  for  him.  It 
w*as  therefore  their  wish  to  make  him  easy  and  in- 
de|>endent.  They  knew  that  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  live  at  a  considerable  expense ;  for,  besides  a 
numerous  and  res})ectable  set  of  friends,  curiosity, 
and  the  desire  of  seeing  a  man  and  place  of  which 
they  had  heartl  so  much,  induced  literary  and  scien- 
tific men  to  visit  him  ;  and  there  were  no  inns  ^  in 

*  SAuiitrntiK  one  <Uy  in  an  oUl  Cf«t  »  mile  or  two  fnun  hii  booM,  be  f«U  ia  vtUi 
an  Iri^h  ntU'lent  <>f  'litrinity  returning  fnan  <fU«|tiiw.  who  iiK]uir«l  wbu  kef«€ 
the  f^ft  h«>uMP  in  Oukt  %  ile  country  '  **  Sir,"  Muwered  tl»«  Veoctiftn  witli  mo(h 
humility  taiA  Kr»^ity.  "I  lutn  tlie  uimn,  ukI  if  you  |>left*e  I  willfthowyott  tlwwmj." 
Chi  arn%inK  at  Ix««Ihin*,  the  niMi,  Mt«'iii»he«l  at  wt»at  he  mw,  allied  hk  Ih*! 
what  hr  duM  liavr  f>»r  <linner  *  **  Vou  •hall."  Mud  the  other,  **  h*v«  a  abart 
•  •f  iii\  owti  ilinnrr  -  a  fowl,  a  W  u1  inutt«>ti,  an<l  sonie  (»tber  UttU  tKtSk^" 
"  Tliat.'  rei'lioil  he,  "  ia  Uiore  Uiao  I  ahouhl  ha^e  l«»|-«kc."     After  duiuif 
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the  neighbourliood  where  they  could  put  up.  It 
accorded  with  his  generous  nature,  aud  in  those  days 
hospitality  waa  accounted  a  virtue  and  a  luxury.  I 
never  was  at  Leadhilla  in  hia  time,  but  have  been 
assured  by  very  competent  judges  that  nothing  could 
be  more  joyous  or  edifying  than  this  geutlemau'a 
social  hour.  Besides  being  deeply  read  in  books  and 
men,  he  was  one  of  those  who  could  simplify  science, 
and  make  philoeophy  speak  the  language  of  common- 
sense.  And  having  lived  loug  in  first-rate  company 
at  home  and  abroad,  he  had  the  air  and  conversation 
of  a  man  of  fashion,  together  with  a  vein  of  wit  and 
humour  which  was  very  acceptable.  Nay,  he  could 
be  frolicsome  aud  humorous  without  lowering  his 
dignity  or  giving  offence.  Hence  he  sometimes 
brought  things  to  pass  in  a  way  that  would  not  have 
occurred  to  anybody  else.'     To  say  the  matter  strong, 

heartily,  he  waa  aaked  wbnt  lie  chose  to  drink.  Socicg  him  LNitate,  "  Come," 
said  the  otlier,  "  let  ua  have  a  U^ltle  of  chiret,  and  aa  it  ia  the  first  time  you 
ever  were  b  my  house,  [  ivill  trent  you."  Poi.r  Paddy  WM  delighted  with  liia 
rece[itioQ,  and  aatisfied  th.it  his  hoet  waa  not  what  be  at  firat  took  him  to  be. 
At  ]uu-ting,  the  latter  liuiliii^  him  shurt  of  mouey,  gave  liiui  a  guinea  bj  way 
of  uriitieunt     Iq  this  fun  n  M  hi)i[>[iily  grafted  OD  benevolonoa. 

1  One  of  hifl  partnerH,  nitli  whom  ha  lived  in  habita  of  intimacy,  had  an  only 
son  of  whom  little  coulJ  he  made —having  no  turn  for  I  rado  or  the  ieanicd  [jro- 
te^ione,  and  a  dislike  fur  the  army.  In  thoee  circmuHtaooca  he  resolved  to 
tseml  tlie  young  man,  whtii  tui'ued  of  twenty,  to  Leadhilla,  where  he  could  have 
the  benetit  of  the  VeUE'liiLii's  convereation  and  advice,  there  being  no  man  ct 
wliose  UQdemtauding  ami  re«ourceH  he  had  a  higher  opinion.  After  the  youth 
had  beeu  for  some  moriUi.'^  uu  ioinate  in  the  house,  his  Litfit  wrote  tlie  fathor 
that  though  his  aon  w:ui  ^-uod-hDarted  aud  n-ell-digfHjged,  be  wanted  strougU) 
of  laind  anil  addresa  ti.>  li^re  in  active  or  faahionable  life.  It  would  therefuni 
be  ei]>edieut  U>  marry  him  t<j  a,  womiui  of  family  and  tujierior  undemtauding, 
who  should  be  not  only  an  unliable  belp-mate,  but  set  off  ber  hualnnd  t»  th« 
best  ailvautage.  If  that  should  meet  his  friend's  ideai,  bo  had  a  wainao  in 
view  n  ho  was  likely  tu  luake  an  excellent  wife,  and  waa  well  conuoct«d,  but 
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in  a  country  to  which  neither  nature  nor  art  bad  l>een 
nowise  bountiful,  did  Mr  Stirling  live  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  highly  eateemed  and  revered  for  the 
qualities  of  his  head  and  heart.  He  was  only  once 
married,  to  a  Miss  Watson  of  Stirling,  whose  family 
had  once  a  great  sway  in  that  country.  I  never  aaw 
her,  but  she  died  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  leaving 
an  only  daughter.  It  was  necessary,  in  the  way  of 
business  or  amusement,  to  make  frequent  excursions 
to  England  or  to  different  parts  of  Scotland  to  see  his 

plenderly  i>n)Tiilc«l.  Rut  m  the  young  niAn  wm  nomewluit  CApriritivj^  Kc 
luuht  lie  allowvtl  u*  do  it  in  hiji  own  w»y.  This  jiruiMwitioD  met  with  tlMr  «4(i 
uiaii'm  hearty  a{»i>robati«>n,  and  full  {Mwern  were  K^^'^i^  ^  ^^u^  niAttcri  to  a 
happy  ifviue,  want  of  ixiftion  Itetng  no  ohjei'tiou.  The  Venetiaii  '•«  bt  ««• 
callnl.  ci/ntriveii  to  io^^  hirt  K^t*t  a  Pii>K>^>  view  of  hi«  tntetidod  bride,  vku. 
if  no  lieauty,  wait  nonniMe  and  a^n>eahle.  For  unut  weeka  tliej  clid  but 
meet.  Mranwhile  the  laily  Wiift  diret'tcd  ^*  aiwunie  the  garb  ami  ^ipaartAnt 
uf  an  tilil  pl^y*  di'>^ij«in^  l>er  fatv  and  {lenMin  •*>  completely  that  bcr  maet 
intimate  friemU  oi>uld  not  re<^>tnuMe  her  Slic  wan  iutnMluce<l  aa  a ci4el«mi«4 
fortune-teller*  wh>Nic  pre«lioti>>n«  were  <  if  ten  accfmipli«he«l  Thuairli  dunK 
ahe  heani  what  wan  iiaid  ^»  tier,  ami  ^ve  her  reii|Hiniie  in  writing.  Tbey^moig 
man.  though  *lU^U'<te<l  with  hvr  ap{»earance,  wait  |ierwuaded  t«>  ■h«vw  bcr  Km 
han«l.  In  her  aniiwcr  hhe  t<'ld  him  {tartii-ulam  which  he  diil  D«it  think  she 
OHiIil  kn  'W  by  naturot  nieanii.  She  aiwure*!  him,  in  enifnuaticAl  tcnna.  thAt 
lie  wiiuM  *i^'n  Ite  marrioi  to  a  woman  whi»  w.tuld  ni»t  <nilj  make  him  haftf^. 
but  lie  a^TvptaliJe  to  hii*  father.  S<*vfral  inter%'iew«  toi»k  pUc«,  in  ««•  %4 
which  ithe  o>ntn veil  t<i  draw  hiit  «i«n  picture  in  flattering  tema.  declaring 
alitat  ii.«mc  tif  hit  little  MH-rvti*.  At  l.vt  i*he  trave  him  the  initial  letter  of  hi* 
future  f.|»'U"«*'ti  name  ami  alhNlp.  t^Uin^  him  that  all  de|«fided  on  I.  S.  Ihi 
ankint;  her  if  "he  m«*ant  th«*  Ven«*tian.  *he  naid  »he  diiL  l*|««  thia  the 
iiim]'l«*  »wain  r*i<niir<*«l  t<»  hi«  h«i*t  and  laifl  the  w)M*le  boaineaa  baf«««  htm 
Thr  Litter  naid.  "  Mi>ot  W.  .>f  —  mu-t  lie  the  {icr^in  meant,  and  hafipj  will 
t«  tlir  man  tl.at  k*rti*  hrr  ;  f<*r  I  kn<*w  her  to  l>e  w<irtliT  and  amial4iL** 
"  Tftf  n  -ir."  Niid  th«*  «»tlirr.  "if  tliat  Im*  y*>ur  opinion,  I  MUrr  /  muM  kmwn 
ktr."  Tl.f*  inarriaK***  t<->k  pla<-e  p*>->n  aft«>r.  and.  h'>w#Vflrr  oddly  liotaght  aUiut, 
pn>\(»'l  very  a*i«pi'  t<>'i«  !'•  h«*r  hu»Ttan<l.  Tlie  father  wa«  much  |4aaa»i,  and 
ma«!i^  ampin  pnivi«i>ti  f<>r  th**  %-iun»;  c<<u]>l«*  ;  and  at  hla  death  they  |pH  a  htfipt 
f>irt'iii<'  I  ha4l  tla*  -t«-r>  frwia  Mi***  Ma*l>lie  Stirling.  Keir,  «h*»  \ir^\  thea  at 
I>rj»<IKr:'.«.  an<l   Via*  |ri\y  t>  the  }l't.  i«hich  «a«  surely  a  laudaUt  thi^ifh 
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many  friends,  among  whom  he  could  reckon  persons 
of  first-rate  parts  or  the  highest  rank,  who  loved  his 
company.  And  of  his  relations  in  the  country  he 
was  equally  fond  and  proud.  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  meet  him  repeatedly  at  Keir,  Cardross,  or  Touch, 
as  well  as  at  Mr  David  Erskine's  house.  I  never 
saw  a  man  whom  I  liked  more,  or  from  whom  more 
was  to  be  learned.  If  sometimes  a  little  sarcastic  or 
hasty  in  his  repartees,  it  was  only  a  temporary 
ebullition,  for  he  was  well  -  bred  and  courteous,^ 
Nothing  excited  his  spleen  bo  much  as  sciolists  in 
science  or  literature.  For  some  years  he  declined 
apace,  but  in  December  1770  he  died  at  Edinburgh, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  get  medical  advice.  It  is 
proper  to  observe  that  he  had  acquired,  in  the  course 
of  his  long  and  active  life,  what  he  regarded  as  a 
handsome  competence  ;  and  it  was  not  likely  to  wear 
the  worse  for  being  honourably  acquired.  Had  the 
love  of  money  been  his  ruling  passion,  his  sagacity 
and  steadiness  would  have  stood  him  in  great  stead. 

This  gentleman  may  be  regarded  as  an  excellent 
specimen  of  the  Scotsmen  of  the  last  age,  who  began 
their  course  without  patrons  and  without  money  ;  yet 
being  well  taught,  and  obliged  to  avail  themselves  of 
time  and  chance,  their  spirit  of  industry  and  address 

'  One  day  at  Keir,  O.  E.,  >  sort  of  rural  Torick,  was  bo  unadviwd  aa  to  jolte 
tlic  \'eiietiaQ,  who  retorted,  Haying,  "  I  ejaed  yeeterday  ouiong  your  father's 
corn  ttomething  like  a  BCarecruw,  a  Deedleea  precaution  where  the  cro})  inta 
bari  ;  but  I  begin  to  Buspeot  it  was  you."  Nona  laughed  mora  at  thia  aally 
than  pur  Yorick.  At  another  time  he  nbruptly  iclcod  a  tedious  Btory-teller 
"If  he  ever  kieaed  a  bonoy  lau  nowadays '"  " Samettmea  1  Ur  StJrling," 
ami  then  relumed  to  hia  storica. 
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enabled  them  to  surmount  every  difficulty^  raisiDg 
them  to  eminence,  and  commanding  the  esteem  of  all 
that  knew  them.  Nor  was  it  aught  against  them  in 
their  laudable  struggle  that  they  had  gentle  blood  in 
their  veins,  since  that  led  them  to  act  in  a  way  that 
should  do  honour  to  their  birth.  The  old  French 
used  to  say  **  (JentiUiomme^  toujours  gentilhomme.*^ 

Mr  Stirling  of  Garden  succeeded  his  uncle  as  man- 
ager for  the  Scottish  Mining  Company.  It  was  much 
in  his  favour  that  he  had  been  bred  up  under  the 
Venetian's  auspices  from  a  boy.^  He  married  that 
gentleman's  only  daughter.  Of  a  man  who  is  still 
alive  it  would  be  improper  to  say  much ;  but  it  is 
well  known  that  he  managed  that  Company's  busi- 
ness for  more  than  thirty  years  with  equal  ability 
and  8ucceR«. 

In  the  latter  end  of  May  1790,  Dr  Stuart  of  Loss 
and  I,  on  our  way  to  England,  paid  a  visit  to  Cardeo» 
being  desirous  to  see  a  scene  so  much  out  of  the 
common  road.  Everything  1  saw  brought  the  Vene- 
tian to  rt'inenibrauce,  who  first  brought  the  mines  to  a 
complete  state.  Of  him,  therefore,  it  may  be  said,  as 
of  Sir  (*liri»topher  Wren,  **  Si  itioNunwntum  quttris^ 
circuins]fto\*     It  will  Ihj  a  proper  supplement  to  the 


'  T)ie  (\>in].Miy  h»i)  fiir  %  iiuiu\<rr  of  yearv  ft  lc«M  <>f  th*  T^Ddnun 
ln>tii  thr  Ym\  of  Un** iall^uir.  in  mhith  a  iiutnlirr  nf  IuumU  ««r»  cfDplojVil  . 
I'Ut  It  II  t  I  •ring  %  luirati^r  A^Uritturr,  mm  at  l»«»t  {(iven  up.  ^IImo  Cwtlan 
MM  trrfttin»;  mth  I^nl  (ilrui'tthv  tkX-mt  %  nrw  l«rv*in,  hU  liirtUhi|i  tmiitil 
t>aAt  Itf  l»il}  ch  'u'.-l  lltAxc  ,mm  u»u»l  m  f/iHrn  (T>»ni  Uie  ln««e.  "LiMik  at  bar. 
Mr  >tirIinK' ;  ♦i"*'"  «»"t  •he  nchly  il«iwrv«»  a  if-.wn?"  "My  Uwti,"' 
il»r  •  thrr.  "f-T  utj  ohd  (^rt.  I  tih'»uUI  like  Iter  Ute  better  viihuut  » 
iWtiiti  iaiUia^«l  ti*rin  f<<r  h  while. 
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foregoing  sketch  to  set  down  a  plaiu  account  of  wbat 
I  saw  and  what  I  felt  on  that  occasion. 

Although  Leadhills  has  been  a  source  of  much 
wealth,  and  a  motive  for  great  exertions,  the  mines 
are  situated  in  a  bleak,  barren  spot.  The  manager's 
house  and  the  village  hard  by  are  supposed  to  be  the 
highest  inhabited  places  in  Great  Britain,'  being  about 
670  yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  nearly  of  the  same 
altitude  as  Topmiat  [Dumyat]  near  Stirling,  where  none 
would  attempt  to  set  tlown  a  house.  The  hills  around 
have  not  the  grandeur  or  variety  of  the  Highland 
ones.  The  soil,  as  far  a3  the  eye  goes,  consists  of 
barren  hill,  rock,  or  short  heath.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  vegetables  should  be  raised  with  difficulty  and 
be  stunted  in  size.  The  few  trees  about  the  place 
were  three  weeks  later  of  leafing  than  those  about 
Glasgow  and  Hamilton,  from  whence  we  had  come. 
Observing  a  clump  of  stunted  firs  set  down  to  shelter 
the  house  from  south-west  winds,  I  was  told  that  they 
had  been  planted  by  the  Venetian  about  the  year 
1740;  but  so  tremendous  were  the  blasts  of  wind, 
that  each  tree  was  secured  by  three  hai?-  tethers,  to 
keep  it  from  being  blown  out  at  the  root ;  and  one 
would  not  have  thought  them  more  than  twenty 
years  old.  Indeed,  so  tremendous  are  the  winter 
,  blasts,  that  no  harling  with  lime  and  sand  can  pre- 
vent the  rain  from  beating  through  the  walls ;  and 
therefore  the  outside  of  the  windows  was  secured  by 
thin   plates  of  lead,  which  it  is  said  answer  better 

'  Tyndnim  Lh  of  the  atuue  heiglit 
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than  hewn  stone  or  ashler-work.  Nor  is  the  water 
in  the  earth  free  from  great  drawbacks.  Above  the 
smelting  -  mills  the  water  of  the  brook  is  excellent, 
but  is  there  impregnated  with  arsenic,  zinc,  and 
sulphur,  which  render  it  poisonous  to  such  as  rashly 
drink  it  From  the  particles  of  arsenic,  &c.,  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  domestic  fowls,  cats,  and  dogs 
do  not  thrive  or  live  long  at  that  place,  and  cows  and 
sheep  seldom  fiitten  on  the  pastures  around  the  minea. 
And  till  they  were  put  under  strict  regimen,  the 
miners  were  subject  to  what  is  called  the  lead-brash  ; 
and  frenzy  or  idiotcy  were  not  uncommon  amon;; 
them,  which  were  ascribed  to  the  noxious  effluvia  uf 
the  mines,  seconded  by  improper  food  or  liquors.  In 
short,  one  would  think  that  nothing  but  the  prospect 
of  sharing  in  the  hidden  treasures  which  the  hills  con- 
tain could  induce  any  })erson  at  his  ease  to  take  up 
his  residence  at  that  place,  seeing  it  has  a  number  of 
drawbacks  and  no  amenity  or  fulness,  the  greatest 
part  of  necessaricH  being  brought  from  a  distance  at 
a  great  expense. 

Hut  on  going  into  the  house  every  prejudice  to  the 
place  vanished,  from  the  kind  reception  we  met  witk 
Our  host's  couversiition  was  truly  interesting.  Well 
ac<iuainted  with  litoniry,  Hcicntific,  and  commercial 
subjccti^,  he  contrived  on  all  occzmions  to  introduce 
fraj^ments  of  them  which  everyUxly  liked  to  hear, 
without  a  Hpice  of  jKidantr}'  or  affectation  ;  for  none 
dealt  IcHH  in  technical  terms.  In  a  word,  if  he  had 
not  his  uncle  s  figure,  address,  or  vivacity,  he  resembled 
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him  in  essentials;  uor  did  the  simplicity  of  his  m.in- 
nera  and  discourse  diminish  them.  The  first  thing  he 
showed  us  was  a  small  phial  of  a  deep  blue-coloured 
liquor,  which  contained  a  poison  so  strong  that  a  few 
drops  of  it  would  poison  the  strongest  animal.  I 
exhorted  him  to  break  the  glass.  We  nest  took  a 
look  of  a  MS.  book,  pointing  out  the  progress  of  the 
Leadhilla  mines  after  they  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Hopes,  by  marrying  the  heiress  of  Foulia  of 
Leadhills  or  Waterheatl,  in  the  reign  of  James  VI. 
How  much  earlier  they  had  been  wrought  is  not 
known,  but  tradition  gives  the  merit  of  the  discovery 
to  one  Mark  Templeton,  who  lived  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sisteenth  century.  It  appeared  from  an  entry 
in  the  book  that  after  some  progress  had  been  made 
in  it,  a  party  of  Montrose's  troopers  had  laid  hold 
of  it,  and  carried  it  to  the  borders  of  Enghmd. 
They  were  probably  little  partial  to  the  first  Hope- 
toun,  who  was  a  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  a  man 
detested  by  the  Royalists.  It  was,  however,  got 
back  and  continued.  Though  it  contains  facts 
that  are  curious  and  important  to  the  proprietor 
and  the  miners,  it  bespeaks  little  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  Garden  said  it  was  not  true  that  before  the 
great  vein  was  discovered  the  miners  begged  of  the 
then  laird  to  be  allowed  to  work  on  their  own  risk  till 
it  should  be  found  out.  At  no  time  have  tliose  mines 
been  so  productive  na  in  the  time  of  the  two  first  Earls 
of  Hopetoun,  who  drew  great  suras  out  of  them  with- 
out great  outlays.     Their  profits  and  proceedings  were 
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the  rules  followed  in  the  lease  granted  to  the  Scottish 
Mining  Company.  Though  in  general  lead  was  a 
saleable  commodity,  it  was  a  mere  drag  when  the 
trade  with  Holland  was  interrupted,  vast  quantities 
of  it  being  used  in  making  white  and  red  lead  Yet 
when  one  market  failed  another  was  opened  Of 
late  the  Russians  had  recourse  to  thin  plates  of  lead 
between  the  tiers  of  stone,  by  way  of  a  succedaneam 
for  lime,  the  first  being  sometimes  so  strong  as  to 
destroy  the  cement.^ 

In  the  afternoon  we  had  a  long  walk,  and  took  a 
survey  of  the  village  and  of  its  inhabitants,  which 
was  a  new  and  curious  scene.  The  first  thing  that 
struck  me  was  the  absence  of  the  east  wind,  which 
had  been  very  keen  and  piercing  on  the  banks  of 
the  Clyde.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  Leadhills 
IxiinGj  in  a  manner  land-locked.  However,  on  our 
way  to  Dumfric\s  we  found  it  very  bitter.  We  first 
took  a  view  of  the  smoltinjj-mills  and  of  the  way 
of  thrashinjj  lead  ore,  and  saw  on  the  other  side 
of  the  burn  where  the  Susannah  vein  stood,  from 
which  first  the  family  and  afterwards  the  Mining 
Company  had  got  prrcat  quantities  of  silver  and  lea<l. 
The  miners'  houses  in  the  village  and  its  environs 
wiTr  snu;^  and  comfortable,  Inciter  than  the  great  ran 
of  tradesmen's  and  labounTs*  in  corn  countries.  They 
had   larLTC  ijardt-ns  planted  with  |M)tatocR,  and  other 


'  *f-i'  \."X  rtkh  u\A*r%\  ihr  Arn"Uiit  <>f  i»ur  yt'Atly  i*x|Mirt4i  of  mctAU.  rmw  «i^l 
!..•»:    .1  I  r  ;ri-.'.  t"   »••   nt    tK:»t  tiiur  Iitllr»  •h'Tl  ••(   ihrrr  or  f«iur  lUtHi<W«  ; 
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kitchen  stuff,  and  a  nnmber  had  cowa  fed  in  neigh- 
bouring enclosures.  In  short,  their  situation  bespoke 
fulness  and  attention  upon  the  part  of  the  masters. 
If  they  have  a  particular  look,  it  is  owing  to  their 
peculiar  modes,  and  consorting  mostly  with  one 
another.  Owing  to  the  miners  living  so  much  under- 
ground, without  the  benefit  of  fresh  air,  they  have 
somewhat  of  a  sallow  look,  even  when  in  good 
health ;  but  the  same  thing  is  observed  of  weavers 
and  other  tradesmen,  who  are  pent  up  in  rooms 
ill  ventilated,  and  do  not  take  regular  exercise.  It 
being  difficult  to  replace  a  miner,  the  Company  was 
at  pains  to  preserve  their  health  and  cure  their  hurts. 
A  regular  bred  surgeon  was  entertained  at  its  expense 
to  take  charge  of  their  people ;  and  from  what  was 
told  us,  he  had  much  to  do,  and  was  very  successful 
in  hia  practice.  It  seems  he  trusted  fully  as  much  to 
regimen  as  to  medicine,  he  being  entitled  to  tell  his 
patients  what  to  eat  and  drink,  and  also  the  articles 
from  which  they  must  abstain.  From  whatever  cause, 
tlie  men  and  women  of  Leadhilla  have  not  that 
fresh  blooming  look  which  persons  employed  in  hus- 
bandry, or  out-of-door  work,  usually  exhibit.  It  is, 
however,  well  that  the  disease  called  the  lead-brash 
is  less  common  among  them  than  formerly,  when  it 
often  operated  fatally  when  preceded  by  intemperance 
or  improper  food.^     Be  these  things  as  they  may,  the 

■  If  we  may  believe  a  life  of  John  Taylor,  the  miner,  LeadbilU  couM  boBst 
■  '(  tlie  uldeet  ca&o  in  the  three  kiugdouu  ;  but  the  accuuut  is  eviilently  in- 
.'irouriit^  and  incorioiateat,  such  us  mi^ht  be  eipectied  bvm  a  niui  Uuit  liwl 

VOL.   II. 
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people  of  Leadhills  have  a  civility  and  courtesy  some- 
what systematic,  little  to  be  expected  from  persous  of 
their  i>rofessioii,  who  are  elsewhere  rude  and  boorish, 
somewhat  similar  to  colliers.  It  affords  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  their  government  was  both  steady  and 
ten)|K.Tate,  working  more  by  love  than  by  fear. 

We  next  took  a  survey  of  the  library,  which  wa* 
in  good  order,  and  consisted  of  some  hundreds  uf 
volumes  of  English  books,  divinity,  history,  novels. 
or  travels.  If  trash  was  sometimes  admitted,  it  waj» 
to  please  individuals  not  free  from  prejudice.  What 
libraries,  })ul)lie  or  private,  contain  nothing  but  what 
is  excellent  or  useful  ?  It  was,  however,  a  surt? 
measure  to  give  the  miners,  who  have  often  much 
leisure   time,  wholesome  and   palatable  food  for  ihc 


1  «t   tiix   inciiiory.      ranlfti   t>>!il   ii-  tUat   when  %i»kt^\  in  what  Ttigtk  m^eh  &£ 
t'Vfiit  tiap|KMi<sl,  Ta\l<>r  An*i«fir«l  ttmt  hr  <Iul  n^t  tn>uM«  hi*  \ttmi  with  iittf« 
liut  xUikl  thrrv  wai*  ^nc  of  t)icin.  tli«*  «>ne  that  ili*thn»neil  hi*  father- in  Uv.  «bH«3 
he  "Itoulii  ti«*\<T  foiK't't  :  f"r  on  hi*  r>>inin^  <li«wn  (•>  Si*«»tUnii  hr  mm*  |imBM«!  m.«i 
|itit  'in  Uianl  a  iniin-«»f  war.     Tftkink?  hU  the"  cin*uni*tancp<ii  t*ipptbcr.  Ik   «m 
{•loltAhly  tui-nty  ^r  tHi*nty  tiic  \«*«r*  yi»unj<t'r  than  in  ataiMt     Tbftt  liUw 
with   hi*   )i<*ink;  riiiiil'yftl   in   th«*   S.->i.«    Mint.    hii>  ni4rn«,{r,  kc     N«ir  t*    :i 
I  riiiilih*  that  a  man  *>f  iiiiH'tx  M>vi-n  ytwr*  •houUl  havr  \tcen  iakra  mu*  ti^ 
I<«*tiil.iU  luiiio*.      I  am  \«>r\  •u^|>i«'i>»i*  of  t*l.«  uf  in'^'at  h^niprvit^  luilaai  «r« 
ikUt).«-nti<at<Nl.      At  Ijknk'holm.  ITth  Ma\   1771.  I  wa*  t«<M  l>T  Uie  UAiU  ir«l     f 
a  Mr  Mou.it  in  th^t  t<>wn.  m^\  !:(■).     I  •••nt  a  mr«i«a|(t*  t«»  the  i4«l  nMi.  rnimk, 
iiu'  t"  M***  him  :  an<l  th^Ukfh  k*""''  **>  ^■**^i.  h**  «}«*»iml  lur  U*  ei*li>e  U*  hm  tnita. 
**u  t<  llitu'  thf  m«'anin*;  of  thi*  iinr* «-  >n«)-l**  \if>it,  hf*  ■tartcHi  u(t  in  hm  hm»* 
an<i  •.ihl  thf  lan<ljor«l  wai*  a  ki^at  har.  f-r  hr  wan  little  nKmp  than  fO.      Hr 
WA"  a  U\*'l\  fihl  man  ;  %<-(  a  w>ar  t'r  tW"  aft«-r.  thi*  Annual   llqpatrr  «ri  l;».i^ 
<l->«ii  A*  A.:t-<1  1«>M.      Il'.trtiitr.  twflvr  or  f"tir*r<rn  y«*ar*  afc*«i.  nf  a  l«fQCkr  rftl'M^f 
H-'/t*r,  A^'>*<i  moif*  t?.4n  1*h),  I  M*iit  f<ir  him.  aii<l  wap  l-^•llVlnc^lb•«Xl^BlpfnU«%L 
A"  !••'  MAM  a  iiAtiM*  -f  the  {•Ari-h,  I  fniultft'   t).«*  nr^'^t-T.  mud  l4*uu<t  hm»  t- 
!.«•  >«>«wr^n  *•>!  an<l  '>•>       For  hun  it  wai*  iMiun<l   {••liry.  nrrini?  hr  |(i«t  aluIhttC* 
aii'i  h^if  «roiMu«  whrii  tithrni  t("t  hall]4*ii(*r.    t»ht  utrn  wiith  U>  b«  tboafllt 
than  th«*v  rr^iU  arr. 
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soul.  From  every  account  that  class  of  people  are 
better  informed  than  people  of  their  station  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Reading  ia  surely  better  than 
lounging  in  the  ale-house  or  gossiping  at  home. 

As  the  mines  lie  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  parish  church,  there  ia  a  chapel  of  ease  in  the 
village,  in  which  an  ordained  minister  officiates,  paid 
either  by  the  Company  or  Lord  Hopetoun.  The 
minister  was  not  at  home,  but  we  were  told  that 
he  had  a  numerous  attentive  congregation.  I  wished 
to  have  seen  them  chaplaiuly  convened,  in  theii-  beat 
attire.  It  was  sure  policy  to  give  them  wholesome 
spiritual  food,  to  counteract  vice  and  folly. 

Next  morning  went  to  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
pits  or  shafts,  and  saw  one  company  of  miners  come 
up  and  another  descend.  The  clothes^  of  the  for- 
mer were  somewhat  wet  with  the  droppings  from  the 
roofs  of  the  mines,  which  are  divided  into  chambers 
upheld  with  pillars  of  wood.  The  other  party  went 
down  with  alacrity — all  of  them  being  fond  of  the 
profession.  They  were  warmly  clothed,  and  had 
hoods  and  boots  which  enabled  them  to  defy  the 
damp  of  those  subterranean  regions.  Dr  Stuart  would 
would  fain  have  descended,  but  was  dissuaded  by  our 
host,  who  told  him  that  the  scene  differed  little  from 

'  Olwerring  how  well  tJie  miners  wem  clothed,  C»r<len  told  me  th«t  orery 
year  tliere  oune  a  Bet  of  tmiueri  or  troekheri  [borterem,  Fr.  tnHfaer]  from  Ire- 
liiml  with  liorBe-lonU  of  ILiieo,  which  tliey  barUred  for  the  miner's  old  clothea. 
Tliiiugli  a  strange  traffic  il  muBt  be  profitable,  else  it  n'ould  Dot  be  continued. 
One  can  hardly  think  the  Irish  hnvo  a  market  at  home  (or  ragged  or  worn  .out 
i.'1<>tlie;s.     Nowliere  are  ra^R  mon:  common  than  in  that  rich  plentiful  country, 
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the  Tyndrum  mines,  only  the  pita  here  were  deeper 
and  more  disagreeable.  It  could  only  give  enter- 
tainment to  a  fossilist,  or  hints  to  a  cosmogonist.  It 
was  to  others  gratifying  an  idle  curiosity  in  which 
there  was  some  risk.'  It  is  proper  to  observe  that,  if 
their  work  be  hard  and  unpleasant,  the  miners  work 
only  six  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  which  is  less 
than  falls  to  the  share  of  other  trades.  In  fact,  they 
have  high  wages  and  much  time  at  their  own  dis- 
posal, and  regard  themselves  as  some  degrees  superior 
to  ploughmen  or  operative  weavers ;  yet  few  country 
lads  care  to  turn  miners.  We  were  next  shown  their 
laws,  which  are  printed  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  to  which 
an  appeal  is  made  in  doubtful  questions.  They  relate 
principally  to  the  funds  provided  for  the  maintenance 
or  relief  of  their  poor,  to  which  and  the  library  every 
one  is  bound  to  contribute  by  certain  rules.  The 
disposed  of  it  is  vested  in  a  general  meeting  of  the 
society.  It  may  well  be  thought  they  do  not  inter- 
fere  with  the  miners,  Ac,  when  they  owe  unreserved 
obeilieuce  to  the  manager  and  his  deputies.  Indeed 
they  breathe  somewhat  of  a  rejmblican  spirit,  which 
wishes  to  set  I>ouuds  to  the  power  and  encroachments 
of  their  sui>eriors.  They  anxiou^sly  stipulate,  that  on 
no  pretext  shall  the  Earl  of  Hoi>etoun  and  his  fsctors, 
or  the  (.'ompany's    mauagtT  or   deputy,  attempt   to 

^  \V>  mtrtt  toiti  UkAt  Mr  \^xu\  Rnkine  h»il  wvllniKh  •tuck  bj  Um  «»▼. 
T)»e  Utp  I<jk1j  ll«>|«rtirun  Mitl  Ihr  Walkvr  <>l  )l*>ff«t  b*riiiK  IT****  «kifni  viikuut 
Ukiii^  til**  umuaI  irwH-AutitHu,  h/ft  Utlynhtp'n  i'l«*th««  an<l  hifmX  Atmmmwni  Murk 
•(••iI^hI,  «hil«»  t)>«*  f(<«iil  l>iict«»r*«  lock*  ««ni  (ii*li«reUe>l,  and  b*  caom  ■!»  dn|> 

|>itii(  likr  *  turru»ai<l. 
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influence  the  proceedings  or  resolves  of  the  society. 
It  la  further  enacted,  that  if  the  preses  shall  either 
absent  himself  from  the  meeting,  or  fail  in  his  duty, 
he  shall  pay  a  fine  of  sixpence  foties  quoties}  They 
reminded  me  ofthe  laws  of  the  republic  of  San  Marino, 
of  which  Addison  gives  a  pleasant  account  in  his 
travels.  Yet  in  their  'proj>er  business  they  were 
obliged  to  give  up  their  natural  rights  and  obey  the 
commands  of  their  superior,  without  calling  them  in 
question.  It  was,  however,  well  for  all  concerned 
that  in  no  society,  great  or  small,  was  there  ever  less 
caprice  or  oppression  than  at  Leadhills. 

In  a  place  so  wild  and  sequestered,  one  would  think 
it  difficult  to  procure  tlie  necessaries  and  conveniences 
of  life  ;  but  in  fact  they  are  better  off  in  that  respect 
than  could  be  imagined.  Well-directed  industry  and 
commerce  on  a  great  scale  can  produce  plenty  and 
propriety  in  a  wilderness.  Nowhere  can  the  com- 
forts and  luxuries  nn  which  men  pride  themselves 
be  had  better  or  more  expeditiously  procured  than  at 
Leadhills.  The  great  number  of  carters  employed  in 
transporting  lead  to  a  seaport  gives  the  manager  and 
people  of  the  village  a  chance  of  carriers  cheaper  and 
more  expeditious  than  ordinary  ones,  because  they  wish 
to  oblige  the  manager  or  better  sort  of  miners.  Jioth 
the  Mr  Stirlings  got  butcher-meat,  fisb,  garden  stufl" 
and  fruit,  mostly  from  Edinburgh  or  Leith,  where 
they  had  correspondents.     The  carters  were  at  times 

*  The  sur^on,  who  liad  tjecn  often  preses,  bild  us  that  he  had  rc{icate<ll; 
iiiuurrcd  the  tine  fur  nut  coinjilj'iog  with  the  Btatutci. 
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employed  in  bringing  meal  or  necessaries  from  Lo- 
thian, Lanark,  or  Dumfriesshire,  the  managers  entering 
into  contract  with  country  gentlemen  or  merchanta. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  snow  lay  so  deep  that  carts 
could  hardly  pass ;  but  even  then  care  was  taken 
to  open  a  passage  for  carriages,  to  which,  for  their 
own  sakes,  the  {K^ople  of  Leadhills  were  disposed  to 
lend  their  helping  hand.  For  six  weeks  or  more 
travelling  was  sometimes  dangerous  or  unpleasant 
However  that  might  be,  it  was  the  practice  of  the  two 
]^Ir  Stirlings  to  make  up  their  books  and  annual  ac* 
counts  in  the  dead  season  of  the  year,  when  they  could 
not  go  abroad  with  comfort,  orexi)ect  visits  from  their 
friends  and  acrjuaintances. 

So  much  for  what  I  saw  and  heard  at  I^eadhills, 
where  I  spent  the  best  })art  of  two  days  ver)'  pleas- 
antly. In  our  way  t4>  Sanquhar  in  the  afternoon,  we 
called  at  Wanlockhead,  where  there  are  valuable  lead- 
mines  l>elonging  to  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  carried 
on  by  a  company  that  seemetl  to  proceed  on  as  great 
and  liberal  a  scale  as  the  Scots  Mining  Comjuuiy,  in 
builtlings,  machinery,  and  numl)er8  of  {KH>pIe.  We 
saw  lM>th  the  minister  and  surgeon.  The  celebrate«l 
LinnaMis,  in  his  '  Ama*nitates  Aeademieie '  translated 
by  Stillingfleet,  s]M*aks  of  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  nuns  travelling  in  their  aim  n^unify. 
There  is  indeeil  no  province  or  district  so  wild  and 
n*moto  from  which  a  {K*rson  intent  on  studying 
manners,  customs,  an<l  pursuits,  may  not  derive 
profit  or  pleasure    from  conversing  with   the   morv* 
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intelligent  inhabitants,  and  discriminating  tbeir  cliar- 
acters.  It  enables  the  natural  philosopher  or  histo- 
rian to  trace  the  Author  of  nature  in  His  naya  and 
works,  which  are  as  conspicuous  in  an  alpine  barren 
country  as  in  one  which  lies  in  more  fertile  regions. 
Nay,  the  man  who  is  fond  of  discovering  odd  and 
original  characters,  of  which  there  is  a  great  diver- 
sity, is  as  fond  of  a  Will  Wimble  or  a  Tom  Touchy, 
as  of  a  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  or  a  Sir  Andrew 
Free  port. 

In  that  point  of  view  I  am  led  to  give  some  account 
of  John  Williamson  of  Moffat,  the  neighbour  and 
often  the  visitor  of  Mr  Stirling,  whose  ruling  passion 
was  the  investigation  of  the  mineral  kingdom.  If  his 
discoveries  were  not  great  or  striking,  he  deserved 
much  praise  for  his  zeal  and  perseverance,  and  for  his 
disposition  to  serve  his  friends  and  neighboiu-s.  In  a 
word,  he  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  philosophical 
Will  Wimble,  who,  like  him,  was  always  busy  and 
benevolent,  though  his  industry  and  bustle  did  not 
turn  to  much  account.  His  father,  a  tenant  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mo£Fat,  left  him  in  possession  of  a 
sheep  farm  well  stocked,  on  which  he  might  have 
lived  comfortably  and  creditably  had  it  not  been  for 
liis  wild  crotchets.  To  put  the  matter  strong,  the 
person  under  consideration  had  more  book-learning 
than  common-sense,  and  what  was  unfortunate,  he 
was  rather  a  sciolist  than  a  proficient  in  the  sciences 
to  which  he  pretended.  Nothing  could  be  more 
absurd  than  this  poor  man's  tenets.     Early  in  life 
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he  embraced  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  new  convert 
the  opinions  of  Pythagoras  and  the  Brahmins  with 
regard  to  the  transmigration  of  souls  and  the  daty 
of  abstaining  from  animal  food,  as  conducing  to  the 
health  both  of  the  body  and  the  soul.  It  is  needless, 
indeed  too  late,  to  inquire  from  what  sources  he  im- 
biU'd  doctrines  which  ran  counter  to  the  sentiments 
not  only  of  his  countrymen  of  all  ranks  and  sects,  but 
to  those  of  the  most  civilised  nations  of  Europe. 
iluch,  however,  might  be  learned  from  Ovid,  and 
travels  or  histories  relative  to  the  East  Indies,  The 
Hindoos  of  modem  times,  who  thought  nearly  in  the 
same  way  with  him,  were  so  taught  by  their  pricftt.^ 
and  philosophers,  who  had  a  great  ascendancy  over 
the  minds  of  both  high  and  low,  whereas  John  m*as 
perhaps  the  only  person  in  the  three  kingdoms  who 
h(4d  these  doctrines.  It  showed  that  his  mind  iras 
strangely  configured,  and  had  a  strong  tendency  to 
paradox.  To  prove  that  he  was  pi»rfectly  in  canie^l, 
he  endeavoured  to  reduce  his  theories  to  practice, 
without  attending  to  his  own  inton^st.  At  selling 
sheep  and  lambs,  he  made  it  part  of  the  bargain  that 
on  no  ac'crount  should  they  i>e  slaughtered.  As  he 
soKl  lower  than  other  people,  the  purchasers  were  little 
scrupulous  of  making  promists  which  they  did  Umi 
mean  to  keep.  When  the  Earl  of  IIo{>etoun  (the 
siu:ond)  heard  of  this  al)surd  con<luct,  \\v  thought  it 
time  to  deprive  him  of  the  farm,  but  as  he  had  a 
favour  f(»r  the  man,  gave  him  a  small  annuity,  which 
he  enjoyed  as  long  as  he  lived. 
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He  afterwards  lect  a  wandering  life,  which  accorded 
with  his  favourite  pursuits.  Moffat,  however,  was 
henceforth  his  home.  There  he  had  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  study  books  which  might  confirm  him  in  his 
opinions,  or  increase  hia  stock  of  knowledge,  which 
was  greater  than  ho  could  digest.  Indeed  he  was 
singularly  unlucky  in  the  choice  of  the  books  he  read. 
Being  passionately  fond  of  mineralogy  connected 
with  chemistry,  he  fell  in  with  the  performances  of 
the  alchemists.  These  coincided  with  his  chimerical 
notions.  And  to  complete  the  jumble,  he  was  much 
enamoured  of  the  writings  of  Jacob  Behmen,  a  Ger- 
man fanatic  in  philosophy,  who  dealt  deep  in  what 
his  countrymen  called  theologia  recondita,  in  which 
met  scholastic  notions,  later  Platouism,  and  Jewish 
cabalism,  intelligible  to  none  but  adepts.  Unluckily 
for  this  poor  man,  some  of  Behmen's  treatises  had 
been  translated  into  English,  which  he  devoured  with 
an  ardour  proportioned  to  their  mysticism  and  ab- 
surdity. It  may  be  thought  odd  how  he  should  fall 
in  with  those  strange  authors;  but  as  his  crotchets 
were  abundantly  known,  he  found  people  who  readily 
supplied  him  with  rare  and  eccentric  books  which 
seemed  to  accord  with  his  views  and  pursuits.  Be 
these  what  they  would,  all  his  studies  were  directed 
to  mines  and  minerals,  in  which  he  hoped  to  make 
great  discoveries  which  should  better  Iiis  fortune 
and  procure  him  celebrity. 

Like  some  oriental  theologists,  he  thought  that  the 
Almighty    ought    not    to    be   worshipped    in    houses 
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made  with  handSy  but  on  a  mountaiu  or  hiU  which 
presented  grand  or  picturesque  views  of  the  works 
of  creation.  Such,  he  said,  was  his  own  practice, 
for  he  did  not  attend  church.  It  was  alleged, 
however,  that  in  his  Sunday's  pilgrimages  he  used  to 
take  a  |>eep  of  the  metals  and  mineral  waters  by  the 
way ;  but  he  was  never  regarded  as  a  profane  or 
impious  man,  though,  like  the  celebrated  Sir  Harry 
Vane,  he  was  a  man  above  ordinances.  Among 
other  strange  notions,  he  was  (in  theory)  a  strenuous 
advocate  for  a  plurality  of  wives,  holding  that  every 
healthy  man  who  could  afford  it  ought  to  have  three 
wives.  For  this  he  assigned  both  physical  and  polit- 
ical causes,  which  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 
enumerate  here.  This  heresy  having  come  to  the  ears 
of  the  women  of  Moffat,  they  threatened  to  mob  him.* 
John  was  neither  itile  nor  stationary,  being  for  great 
part  of  the  year  in  search  of  mines  and  minerals  in 
different  parts  of  Scotland,  where  he  had  a  numerous 

H)n  *  rim'H  Ui  Mr  Stirliiii(.  lirAilhiUn,  wherr  he  u««<l  «»fteo  U>  be,  hit  kat 
•aid.  "  l\\tIM^p»ra^,  vrhy  ito  m.t  irnu,  «li<*  nrr  ••(  «n  MiumHin  o>tu|4ciii4l,  tAk«a 
wifr  ' "  "  IW>«-«uiM».  f»ir.  th«*  w<itnrn  of  thi«i  lit^r  aixl  oiuiitry  mt  such  aUmiiii- 
»ble  (Ie»h  cAtem  th«t  I  t-«nu«'t  think  *'i  anv  »rri*>u*  «-4inf>erti<io  witll  Umol" 
The  <'t)i<-r  t'lUl  him  thikt  within  a  few  nulr*  ••(  that  y\mc*  Xhtr^  VMi  »  7**vtuc 
wouiaii  thut  «t»uM  aniiwiT  him  t«>  *  T. ,  iMrrinic  *br  i^»ulit  n«'t  lie  {irrTaiM  *m  U* 
e*t  aniiiiAl  i'»-\,  h\inK'  thirdjr  (»d  tuilk  aiiil  %r);rt«hlr*.  **  H»r«  yini  any  «4k 
jc«iti«ti*  t«>  %u>it  h«*r  '"  Thry  ai-«M*rilini;l%  wntt.  an<l  thr  pri  barioK  gpiii  tlw 
tur.  )<*hAvr«l  hkr  a  IS tha«;<'rran.  rrpr*  li*ttnt;  t!r«h  V*n»r  Ji4iii  waa  |ivrf«rtJj 
channr«l  with  h«*r.  an«l  ilia|»MMn<l  t<>  lultnatr  tirr  ai-i|Uaintai»ctL  But  cvr  |i«lff 
he  t-amr  III  K'rr^t   h*«tr   t«>    tril    thr   Vrtirtian    that    Jrimr  had   |t«0»  *>ff 

with  thr  Mtliliera.  Iiitrnt  «»n  ai'fiir  a>*tru*e  pr<>Mfm.  Mr  Stirling  «a«  frrttoii 
Ui  )^  <ii-turt«Ml.  aifl  •atil.  ahrti  J<>hn  «ap  a<haittr«l.  "  t>iat  it  iliit  nut  mutyrim 
him.  I'-r  ««>*iirn  «rrv  n<'t  alwaji  «hat  thr^  |.ri»fr— eil  t«>  1^« ;  antl  it  now  a|»» 
|«ar«<«l  that  nht*  ha«l  a  »tn<iiK  hatikrniiK  aftrr  t)M>  ^r«A  "  J<»hn  ««flit  avay 
to  hi|;h  tiuil^iti  «t  Ita^iug  t«ru  |ila}r«l  i-u. 
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acquaintance  who  either  bad,  nr  thought  they  had, 
the  prospect  of  veins  of  lead  or  copper  in  some  part  of 
their  property.  v\nd  as  none  is  more  given  to  castle- 
building  than  mineralogists,  ho  did  not  discourage 
their  hopes,  laying  hold  of  every  circumstance  which 
might  induce  them  to  make  the  trial.  This,  of  course, 
made  him  an  inmate  of  a  set  of  respectable  families, 
who  listened  to  Lis  lectures,  and  thought  he  might 
stumble  on  something  of  great  value  on  their  estates. 
Nor  was  he  the  less  acceptable  that  he  made  no 
charge  for  his  trouble  or  loss  of  time.  They  took 
care,  however,  to  make  it  up  to  him  in  another  way, 
either  making  him  a  present  or  inviting  Lim  to  stay 
with  them.  That  was  very  flattering  to  a  man  fond 
of  society  and  slenderly  provided.  If  his  conversa- 
tion was  not  like  that  of  any  other  man,  it  was  modest 
and  unassuming,  while  his  notions  were  so  wild  and 
absurd,  that  they  carried  theh-  reputation  with  them  ; ' 
neither  was  there  any  danger  of  hia  making  prose- 
lytes, he  being  rather  a  dogmatist  than  a  close  rea- 

'  One  of  hia  favourite  haunts  woe  Alva,  with  the  Lurd  Juatjce-Clerk  or  big  aoQ 
Haron  Eratine,  both  of  Bhom  were  very  desirous  of  reuovarinjt  the  rein  of 
silver,  out  of  which  Sir  John  Eretine  had  got  much  of  that  metsL  George 
I,,  on  liearing  of  it,  eaid  it  waa  what  the  minerB  enlled  &  nut.  In  fact,  do 
traces  of  it  remained,  nud  no  dineoverios  were  made.  At  their  table  Jolm 
met  HometimeB  with  antipodos  to  himself.  Dr  Dundas  of  Alva  told  lua  that 
ho  cine  day  diced  tliere  with  John  and  a  Hair;  St  Clair,  youngest  brother  of 
l.cird  St  Clair,  one  of  the  greatest  gluttons  of  tlio  age  ;  for  he  aometiiues  ate 
a  siipetice  loaf,  Ac,  to  breakfast,  and  a  leg  of  mutton  or  a  goose  to  dinner  ; 
but  he  could  eat  anything,  were  it  crow»  or  Tniitrkail.  He  waa  a  poor  tiin- 
luoking  man.  John  eyed  him  with  «]ual  scorn  and  indignatii'U,  and  declaimed 
against  fleah-eaters.  In  his  latter  jeare,  Harry,  who  km  b  weak  man,  lived 
with  Mr  Carapbell,  ministtir  uf  Alva,  who,  he  alleged,  gave  hira  nothing  but 
pmgeri  and  porridgt. 
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soner.  Be  that  as  it  would,  he  had  do  interested 
views  in  suggesting  those  plans  to  bis  friends.  His 
over-sanguine  temper  might  at  times  warp  his  judg- 
ment and  make  him  deceive  himself,  but  he  was  none 
of  these  that  wished  to  gull  or  fleece  the  people  that 
sought  the  benefit  of  his  skill  and  counsel  If  he 
did  not  do  all  the  good  he  meant  to  have  done,  few 
projectors  in  mines  ever  did  less  mischief 

In  rambling  through  the  mountains  and  glens  near 
Moflfat,  John  Williamson  had  the  merit  of  discovering 
the  llartfield  8pa,  in  a  ))lace  seemingly  accessible  only 
to  a  goat  or  a  fox.  It  proved  a  very  valuable  min- 
eral water,  being  esteemed  little  inferior  to  Pynnont 
in  Germany  ;  and  when  properly  corked  it  suffered 
nothing  by  long  carriage  or  keejnng.  Being  esteemed 
a  powerful  medicine  in  certain  diseases,  the  demand 
for  it  for  a  number  of  years  was  very  considerable. 
With  equal  benignity  and  justice,  the  late  Earl  of 
Hopetoun  gave  the  profitn  to  the  discoverer  as  long  as 
he  lived,  which  mended  his  slender  income,  and  flat- 
tered his  vanity.  That  the  well  might  be  accessible 
to  invalids  and  strangers,  his  lordship  ordered  it  to 
be  eui'losed,  and  a  g(H>d  road  made  to  it  through  a 
wihl  glen. 

In  1753  and  1754,  1  met  this  extraordinary  man, 
first  at  Alenstry  an«l  then  at  TullilKxly.  Thither  he 
had  eome  in  the  course  of  his  {HTegrinations  to  see 
Mr  AiKTcromby,  who  was  w*ell  acquainted  with  him 
in  Dumfriesshire,  where  he  used  often  to  be.  That 
gentleman  was  almost  as  sanguine  in  his  expectations 
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of  mines  and  minerals  in  the  Ochils  as  his  neighbour 
the  Lord  JuBtiee-Clerk.  Neither  of  them,  however, 
was  diflposed  to  launch  out  far  in  quest  of  hidden 
treasures.  John  excited  much  attention  from  his 
host,  by  assuring  him  that  he  had  read  in  an  old 
mining  MS.  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  that  in  the 
bum  of  Auldwharry,  which  rises  in  the  Menstry 
estate,  there  was  a  vein  of  native  cinnebar.  Aa  that 
was  a  rare  and  valuable  metal,  seldom  found  iu  Britain, 
Mr  Abercromby  was  very  desirous  that  John  should 
make  diligent  search  for  it.  Accordingly,  he  dis- 
covered in  that  place  a  species  of  ore  metal  that  was 
new  to  him,  which,  with  the  credulity  of  a  mineralo- 
gist, he  supposed  to  be  the  precious  metal  he  was  in 
quest  of.  I  well  remember  that  the  discovery  oc- 
casioned much  joy  in  the  family  ;  upon  the  faith  of 
which  both  young  and  old  were  disposed  to  amuse 
themselves  with  castle-building.  But  on  its  being 
tried  by  a  chemist  at  Edinburgh,  it  was  found  to 
be  only  iron  ore  of  a  rich  quality,  but  in  too 
small  quantity  to  be  of  any  object.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  it  ensured  John  a  kind  reception  in  that 
family. 

In  August  and  September  1757,  I  went  to  Moffat 
with  the  Kennet  family  for  the  recovery  of  my 
health,  being  advised  to  drink  the  Hartfield  Spa,  in 
order  to  remove  stomachic  complaints.  Many  a  long 
walk  had  John  and  I  together  in  the  environs  of  that 
romantic  town.  Though  he  seldom  avouched  his 
wild  opinions  iu  mixed  companies,  he  disclosed  them 
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to  me  without  scruple.  Well  acquainted  as  I  was 
with  his  character,  he  sometimes  made  me  stare  at 
his  singular  notions.  Besides  retailing  with  great 
enthusiasm  the  doctrines  of  the  Pythagoreans  and 
Brahmins,  he  expatiated  with  great  fervour  on  the 
bad  effects  whic^h  resulted  from  monogamy — such  as 
superfoetations,  abortions,  &c.,  kc.  I  told  him  these 
things  were  above  the  ken  of  bachelors.  He  likewise 
declaimed  against  the  use  of  spurs  and  whips,  as 
l>eing  cruel  ami  unnecessary  to  that  valuable  domes- 
tic animal  the  horse ;  for  he  had  no  objection  to  bis 
being  employed  in  ploughing  or  travelling,  if  he  were 
treated  well.  He  siiid  none  could  tell  but  that  the 
soul  of  a  near  relation  or  intimate  friend  might  ani- 
mate the  horse  he  treated  harshly  and  unjustly. 
And  he  lent  me  the  treatises  of  his  favourite  author 
Jacob  Behmen,  which  he  regarded  as  worth  their 
weight  in  gold.  It  wiis  plain  that  John  had  a  mist 
in  his  brain  ;  but  it  was  fortunate  that  it  neither 
spoilt  his  morals  nf)r  diminished  his  goodwill  to  man. 
At  that  time  he  appeared  to  be  near  forty  years 
of  age,  niiddle-size^I,  rather  li*an,  but  muscular  and 
active.  There  was  something  «juceri.*^h  and  sombre 
ill  his  face  ;  but  in  these  cases  one  connects  the  i>er- 
son's  count<^nance  and  cn)t<'het.H,  which  is  no  sure 
eriti*ri(m  of  his  mind.  His  Brahminical  diet  ha<I  not 
impaired  his  health  or  strength,  for  he  still  under- 
went much  fatigue  in  his  researches  after  mines  and 
minerals.  In  point  of  figure,  dress,  and  de{K)rtmeDt, 
he  resnnbled  the  miners  whom  I  saw  at  LeadliilU  in 
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1790.  Nor  is  that  surprising,  as  with  that  class  of 
people  he  often  consorted,  their  ideas  and  pursuits 
being  nearly  akin.  And  as  they  were  somewhat  on 
a  par  in  point  of  fortune,  he  adopted  their  modes 
and  manners.  To  conclude,  John  Williamson  was 
one  of  those  eccentric  characters  which  do  not  occur 
often  in  any  age  or  country.  If  his  foibles  and 
oddities  were  great  and  unaccountable,  they  hurt 
nobody  but  himself,  and  he  wished  well  to  the  best 
interests ,  of  society.  The  discovery  of  mines  and 
minerals,  which  was  his  ruling  passion  from  youth 
to  age,  cannot  be  condemned  by  the  most  rigid  mor- 
alist, seeing  it  bids  fair  to  give  bread  to  numbers  of 
labouring  men,  whilst  it  adds  to  the  national  wealth. 

At  length  he  paid  the  debt  to  nature.  After  bis 
death  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory,  with 
a  suitable  inscription,  by  the  late  Sir  George  Clerk  of 
Penicuik,  who,  as  be  was  always  kind  to  John,  lived 
for  a  number  of  years  in  the  vicinity  of  Moffat.  In 
fact,  that  gentleman  was  as  great  an  enthusiast  in 
mineralogy  as  Williamson,  and  what  is  more,  as  little 
successful  in  bis  theories  and  operations. 

James  Graham  of  Kilmardenny  was  a  strong- 
minded  man,  much  admired  for  his  wit  and  con- 
vivial talents.  As  he  has  been  dead  more  than 
seventy  years  it  is  too  late  to  attempt  to  trace  bis 
])rogress  from  youth  to  age.  All  that  can  be  done 
is  to  record  a  few  anecdotes  which  I  have  heard 
in  my  younger  years.  My  uncle,  Mr  Duudas  of 
Manor,  told  me  that  he  sometimes  met   with    him, 
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either  at  Edinburgh  or  in  the  west  country.  He 
described  him  as  a  bulky,  coarse-featured  man^  with 
an  enormous  nose,  studded  with  carbuncles.  In  fact» 
his  person  and  countenance  might  be  regarded  aa 
indexes  to  liis  mind  and  modes,  which  were  rough 
and  antiquated,  yet  well  suited  to  the  age  and 
country  in  which  his  lot  was  cast.  With  the  Keir 
family,  which  resided  mostly  at  Calder  after  1715, 
he  lived  in  great  intimacy,  his  company  being  very 
acceptable  to  John  Stirlinjj  of  Keir. 

He  was  a  gentleman  of  small  estate  in  Kilpatrick, 
a  district  of  Dumbartonshire.  Owing  either  to  em- 
barrassments, or  a  desire  of  bettering  his  fortune,  it 
behoved  him  to  push  his  way  in  the  wide  world 
when  outlets  for  young  adventurers  were  compara- 
tively rare.  Whether  he  was  bred  a  sailor  I  know 
not ;  but  in  the  memorable  Darien  expedition  he 
was  lieutenant  of  the  Rising  Sun,  one  of  the  Scottish 
ships  that  conveye<l  the  colony  that  was  to  be 
planted  in  Darien,  or,  as  our  rountrymen  phrased  it, 
Caledonia.  From  it  they  expected  wealth  and 
territory  which  should  put  them  somewhat  on  a 
level  with  the  English,  of  whom  at  tliat  time  they 
were  exceedingly  jeahms ;  and  it  would  appear  that 
the  latter  were  no  less  narmw-minded  than  spiteftd. 
It  waft  at  best  an  ill-ooncorte<l  seheme,  beyond  the 
strength  of  a  |KK)r  divided  country  to  execute,  and 
mi^^ht  l>e  regarde^l  as  a  H{)ecieH  of  castle -building. 
Into  it,  however,  the  Scots  entered  with  great  en- 
thusiasm.     It  is   needless   to  go  further  into  that 
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measure,  which  proved  inglorious  and  disastrous  to 
all  that  were  coticerned  in  it.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  Kilmardenny  had  a  full  share  of  the  hardships 
and  mishaps  of  his  countrymen  who  had  embarked 
in  that  ill-fated  enterprise.  That  it  did  not  better 
his  fortune,  or  lead  to  promotion,  is  well  known  ; 
but  the  scenes  he  witnessed  in  the  course  of  that 
expedition  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  mind, 
and  if  they  did  not  teach  him  better  lessons,  afforded 
him  never-failing  topics  of  discourse,  which  the  older 
he  grew  were  the  mure  acceptable  to  his  friends  and 
acquaintances  that  he  gave  them  in  his  own  drapery 
and  colouring. 

It  would  seem  that,  upon  giving  up  active  life,  he 
took  up  his  residence  at  Kilmardenny,  where  he  spent 
the  residue  of  his  long  and  checkered  life  amidst  the 
companions  of  his  youth  and  the  connections  of  his 
family.  It  is  well  known  that  he  outlived  all  his 
associates  in  the  Darien  enterprise.  That  did  not 
make  him  enlarge  less  on  his  favourite  topics,  which 
it  was  supposed  ho  rather  amplified.  When  his  young 
friends  seemed  to  doubt  of  his  stories,  he  said,  "Back- 
speer  [cross-examine]  me  now,  lads,  if  ye  can  "  ^  He 
seems  to  have  dealt  di^ep  in  rodomontade,  or  white 
lies,  which  mean  nothing  wrong,  and  at  least  amuse, 
while  none  think  it  necessary  to  believe  them.  He 
said  that  part  of  their  provisions  consisted  of  Jews' 
jlfsh,  which  was  known  when  they  came  to  the  giblets. 
Speaking   of  bees  in  Darien  of  enormous  size,  and 

'  I  liul  this  from  Lord  Karnes,  a  great  friand  of  John  Stirling  of  Eeir. 
VOL.  II.  Y 
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of  their  hives,  he  was  told  they  could  not  get  acccs& 
"  Oh,"  said  he,  "  let  the  bees  see  to  that"  Talking 
of  a  great  mob  at  Edinburgh  in  1G95  about  Darien, 
he  said  he  saw  a  fellow  thrown  into  a  bonfire,  who, 
on  being  taken  out,  ran  down  the  street  burning  like 
spunkie  in  a  winter  night.  Somebody  observed  that 
woollen  cloth  never  blazes  in  a  fire.  "  Ay,"  said  the 
wit,  *'  but  the  follow  was  a  candlemaker."  Indeed 
he  never  wanted  a  loophole  to  creep  out  at.  One 
of  hii*  female  friends  reprehending  him  for  going 
seldom  to  church,  he  answennl,  "  Madam,  I  myself 
am  nothing  the  better  of  going,  and  my  mare  i?^ 
much  the  worse."  It  was  one  of  his  singularities 
that  he  never  took  a  ///?  at  burials,  which  was  done 
by  all  ranks  of  jjcople.  **  Did  you,**  said  he  to  some- 
body, **ever  see  a  coHin  lyinj^  on  the  road  for  want 
of  jKiople  to  carry  it  ?  **  Talking  of  the  absurdity  of 
thi'  burghers  of  Edinburgh  in  the  last  century,  m-ho 
walked  at  the  Cross  arrayed  in  jack-boots,  spurs,  and 
tie-wigs,  he  siiid  he  rememl)ered  the  time  when  the 
children  were  children  in  jack-l)oots,  spurs,  and  tie- 
wigs.  This  was  in  the  true  spirit  of  hyperbole- 
One  day  in  harvest  while  attending  his  reapern, 
very  ill  dresseil,  a  {H^rson  of  a  decent  ap{>earance  on 
horsrl Kick  accosted  him,  asking  xfiy>/>/y.  He  told  the 
man  that  he  vrixA  going  to  breakfaAt,  where  that 
matt<T  should  l>e  settled.  ''  H;it,"  said  be  to  the 
Htnmger,  **  ami  welrome,  I  know  it  is  our  duty  to 
fet'd  tlie  hungr}',  and  clothe  the  naked,  but  nowhere 
are    we   enjoined    to   give   money.      There   you   see 
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butter  and  cheese,  eggs  aud  cold  salt  beef — make 
therefore  a  hearty  meal,  and  much  good  may  it  do  you  ; 
and  if  you  ehould  like  my  coat  better  than  your  own,  1 
am  willing  to  exchange."  The  gentle  beggar  went  ofl' 
{re  infectd).  These  gleanings  show  hini  to  have  been 
a  man  of  wit  and  pleasantry,  whom  it  was  difficult  to 
entrap.  He  was  for  many  years  considered  as  a  most 
pleasant  companion — one  of  those  tliat  could  set  the 
table  in  a  roar,  and  add  to  the  intellectual  feast. 
Kilpatrick  was  in  hie  time  the  seat  of  a  number  of 
families  of  moderate  fortune,  who  lived  together  in 
great  cordiality,  without  ceremony  or  fracas.  The 
bottle  was  their  great  bond  of  union,  and  in  liquor 
they  were  not  more  than  nice  ;  any  more  than  in  their 
talk,  which  was  coarse  and  free,  going  even  beyond 
their  neighbours  on  the  water  of  Endrick.  It  even 
extended  to  the  ladies,  who,  though  virtuous,  did  not 
plume  themselves  on  delicacy.  In  that  school  the 
Duchess  of  Dougkis  was  bred.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
this  gentleman  should  be  in  high  favour  with  a  jovial 
free-hearted  race  of  people.  Nor  would  he  be  the  less 
acceptable  to  his  tompotators  that  he  had  no  rever- 
ence for  the  memory  of  King  William  or  his  English 
ministers.  On  the  whole,  he  was  a  character  which 
one  would  wish  had  been  portrayed  by  some  of  his 
contemporaries  that  had  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy 
with  him.  I  imagine  he  died  between  1730  and 
1740. 

Baron  Maccara  had  a  small  property  near  Aber- 
cairney,  from  which  he  got  the  name  of  Baron,  a  title 
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not  peculiar  to  him  in  that  country.  In  whatever 
way  he  acquired  it,  whether  at  college,  or  by  read- 
ing, he  had  more  knowledge  and  ingenuity  than  fell  to 
the  share  of  a  number  of  wealthy  proprietors.  But 
the  thing  which  got  him  a  name,  and  made  his  com- 
pany acceptable,  was  a  vein  of  wit  and  humour,  in 
which  there  were  no  traces  of  rudeness  or  ill-nature. 
His  sallies  bespoke  much  vivacity,  combined  with 
common-sense.  No  wonder  that  his  flights  of  lancy 
should  l>e  much  admired  in  a  narrow  circle.  James, 
Duke  of  Athole,  made  him  a  justice  of  peace,  for 
a  profane  jest  not  worth  recording.  In  that  capa- 
city he  had  once  an  opportunity  of  combining  wit 
and  commiseration  together,  in  a  way  that  did 
him  honour,  and,  what  is  less  common,  produced 
the  desired  effect.  In  the  summer  of  1746,  when 
the  Highlanders'  cattle  were  driven  off  their  farms 
and  (collected  near  Crieff,  loud  complaints  wcfe 
made  that  the  innocent  were  punished  with  the 
guilty.  NuuiIktIcss  complaints  Wing  made  to  Lord 
Albemarle  at  Perth,  he  directe<l  Major  Forrester 
(author  of  *The  Polite  Philosopher')  to  get  a  jostict* 
of  pia<*e  to  examine  into  the  factsi,  that  so  the  cat- 
tle might  Im»  restored  to  such  as  could  prove  their 
proprrty  and  loyalty.  The  Paron  was  the  «inly  on*- 
that  could  In*  had.  Having  come  on  foot,  the  Major 
was  rath'T  pre|K)SSfHHtMl  against  his  appearance. 
**  Wrll,  Mr  Justice,  shall  we  U^gin  businesn?**  •*  A* 
fliHui  as  I  get  the  Hible/'  •*  Tho  Hililu!"  said  the 
Maji»r  ;  "  I  thought  my  orders  were  the  only  things 
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for  consideration  to-(i;iy."  The  Baron  was  positive, 
and  threatened  to  go  away.  "  Well,"  said  Forrester, 
"  sioce  the  justice  is  a  humourist,  let  him  be  in- 
dulged." The  Bible  being  produced,  he  turned  up 
the  verse  in  Genesis,  "  Wilt  thou  also  destroy  the 
righteous  with  the  wicked  1 "  The  Major  then  saw 
there  was  more  in  his  coadjutor  than  he  expected. 
He  told  the  Baron  that  their  sentiments  were  nearly 
akin.  In  a  word,  the  business  went  on  swimmingly, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  the  cattle  was  restored.  At 
the  burial  of  James  Graham  of  Braeo,  which  took 
place  in  the  end  of  August  1745,  the  Baron  was  by 
general  consent  appointed  toast-master,  but  enjoined 
to  give  no  healths  that  would  give  offence.  His  first 
toast  was  the  King  abroad  {George  II.  was  then  at 
Hanover)  ;  the  second,  the  Prince  at  home ;  the  third, 
the  Duke  abroad;  and  the  fourtli,  the  Land  of  Cakes 
and  a  good  Stewart  to  divide  them.  To  these  the 
jiarty  itself  could  take  no  exception. 

In  these  days  religious  controversy  was  a  frequent 
thonie  of  discourse  among  his  neighbours.  Tired  one 
day  with  a  hot  dispute  about  Church  government,  he 
told  the  company  that,  after  having  studied  the 
matter  with  great  diligence,  all  he  could  discover 
was  "  that  St  Peter  was  a  Eomau  Catholic,  St  James 
an  Episcopalian,  and  St  Paul  a  Presbyterian.  In 
short,  I  did  not  find  that  dipping  deep  into  religious 
controversy  makes  people  wiser  or  better."  It  being 
said  that  old  Lady  Balgowan  had  all  the  faiths  on  her 
finger-ends,  "Methinks,"  said  the  Baron,  "a  thimble 
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would  fit  them  fully  as  well"  At  that  time  the 
usfffjes  had  occasioned  great  divisions  among  the 
Episcopalian  Nonjurors. 

It  may  well  be  thought  the  Baron  was  a  frequent 
guest  at  Al>orcairuey,  being  greatly  in  favour  with 
the  Laird  and  Lady  Frances,  a  well-bred  lively 
woman,  who  read  a  great  deal,  and  knew  well  what 
was  going  on  in  the  literary  as  well  as  the  fashionable 
world.  Abercaimey  told  me  that  once  the  Baron 
happened  to  be  there  when  Mr  Home,  afterwards 
Lord  Karnes,  was  at  the  bar.  They  got  into  a  warm 
dispute  about  some  abstracted  i)oint ;  for  the  Baron 
had  a  metaphysical  turn,  as  some  [leople  have  a  turn 
for  poetry,  or  an  ear  for  dancing.  Whether  it  wa* 
that  the  li^iron  thought  himself  treated  with  too  little 
re8i)ect,  but  at  hist  he  said  the  highest  upj}er  storrjf.* 
were  not  always  the  best  furnished.  When  Mr 
Home  8  Essays  were  published,  Liidy  Frances  loaned 
them  to  her  friend  the  Baron,  knowing  that  he  had  a 
turn  ft)r  such  reading.  **  Well,  Riron,"  said  she,  the 
next  time  they  met,  **  what  <lo  you  think  of  this  per- 
formance ;  do  you  understand  it?  "  "  Why,  madam* 
I  wish  its  author  may  understand  it  Sure  I  am  it  is 
s(Mne  points  above  my  reach.*' 

It  is  now  too  late  to  give  more  of  this  gentleman's 
strokes  of  wit,  which  showe*l  him  to  \)0  no  ordinary 
man.  More  eultun*  and  better  company  would  have 
enabh'tl  him  to  tigure  in  a  higher  line,  and  to  im- 
prove his  fortune.  Wit  is  not  always  a  blessing  to 
the  j»er»on  that  |K)ssesscH  it,  Ining  a  two-edged  tool. 
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It  made  him  too  fond  of  compa,oy  and  his  bottle, 
which  embarrassed  hia  circumstances.  At  length  he 
sold  his  lands  to  his  great  neighbour  Abercairuey  ; 
and  being  appoiuted  a  stamp-master,  took  up  his 
residence  at  Auchterarder,  where  he  died  between 
1765  and  1770. 

Of  the  folIo\s'ing  anecdotes  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt,  and  they  are  wortli  preserving  in  a  work  of 
this  kind.  In  autumn  1746,  Clerk  Miller  of  Perth, 
a  very  able  but  unpopular  man,  much  trusted  at  that 
time  by  the  king's  serviuita  at  Edinburgh,  seeing  Mr 
Anderson,  factor  to  James  Moray  of  Abercairney,  on 
the  street,  beckoned  to  him.  Taking  him  aside,  he 
said,  "  Anderson,  do  not  you  remember  being  in  this 
town  a  year  ago  when  the  Highlanders  were  here?" 
"  Really,  George,  ray  memory  is  not  so  good  as  it 
has  been."  Said  the  other,  "  I  will  refresh  it.  Do 
you  not  remember  carrying  one  thousand  guineas  to 
the  Prince,  and  making  a  speech  to  him  in  your 
master's  name?"  Mr  Anderson,  who  was  a  shrewd 
worthy  man,  got  away  as  soon  as  he  could,  and 
mounting  his  horse,  galloped  home.  On  hearing 
what  had  passed,  Abercairney  eaid,  "Let  my  horses 
be  got  ready ;  I  will  set  out  directly  for  France  or 
Holland."  "That  I  hope,"  said  his  sagacious  factor, 
"  will  be  unnecessary.  Take  your  bed  and  play  the 
part  of  a  sick  man,  to  which  your  friend,  Dr  Smith 
of  Perth,  will  give  countenance,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
me."  The  good  doctor  entered  readily  into  the  plot, 
and   pronounced  hia  patient  to  be  in  great  danger. 
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Meanwhile  Abercairney  directed  George  Miller  to 
be  seut  for  in  great  haste.  On  his  entering  into 
the  bedchamber,  the  supposed  sick  man  addresse«l 
him  thus  in  a  tremulous  voice,  "My  dear  George, 
thinking  myself  a  dying  man,  it  is  most  proper  that 
I  should  settle  my  worldly  affairs.  In  your  abilities 
and  integrity  I  have  full  confidence ;  let  bondn  of 
provi.sion  to  the  younger  children,  and  a  nomination 
of  tutors  and  curators  be  drawn  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  mean  to  make  you  factor  on  the  estate  till  the  heir 
be  of  age.  Nor  shall  it  be  in  the  power  of  the  tutors 
to  remove  you  from  that  office,"  The  deeds  were 
drawn,  for  which  Miller  received  fifty  guineas  and 
then  went  home,  in  a  com|)etent  time  the  laird  re- 
covered, and  it  may  well  be  thought  that  for  some 
months  George  was  a  frequent  and  welcome  guessi 
at  Al>er(airney.  Anderson  judged  soundly.  Miller, 
who  was  j^heriff  as  well  as  town-clerk,  and  supposed 
to  Ik?  oHicious  and  over  harsh,  took  no  ste{)8  to  in- 
vestigate Al>ercairney  s  conduct  in  September  1745. 
When  the  Act  of  Indemnity  passiMl,  in  which  he  wa« 
hnf  an  excepted  person,  he  sent  for  his  friend  Miller; 
but  after  giving  him  a  gtMnl  dinner  and  plenty  of 
wine,  loaded  him  with  abus4%  and  then  kicked  him 
t*»  the  dtM»r.  The  person  from  whom  I  heard  thi* 
Htnry  had  ^'oo<l  access  to  know.  On  my  asking 
Abercairney  if  it  was  true,  he  laughed  and  said, 
"  Hypocritical  scoundrel!  he  went  and  said  no  man 
hat!  rver  UM*d  him  so  ill  as  I  did."  In  giving  a  »op 
t4»  this  ministerial  CerlnTUs,  .\nderson  discovered  orig- 
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inal  genius  and   sound  policy.     Other  people  gave 
him,  it  was  said,  a  sop  to  soften  the  evidence.' 

Abercaimey  and  Lady  Frances  told  me  that  some 
weeks  after  the  battle  of  CullodGn,  Secretary  Murray's 
wife,  the  daughter  of  a  Colonel  Ferguson,  made  her 
appearance  one  evening  seemingly  in  great  distress, 
being  disguised.  In  respect  of  her  situation,  she 
met  with  a  gracious  reception  from  that  hospitable 
family,  which  was  warmly  attached  to  the  exiled 
king  and  his  grandson.  At  partingj  after  supper. 
Lady  Christian  and  Lady  Frances  accompanied  the 
disconsolate  stranger  to  her  bedroom ;  but  in  the 
paroxysm  of  her-  sorrow  she  bestirred  herself  so 
much  that  a  large  quantity  of  gold,  concealed 
about  her  clothes,  broke  loose  and  rolled  about  tlie 
room,  which  made  it  necessary  to  summon  the  Laird 
to  collect  it  It  may  well  be  thought  Mrs  Murray 
did  not  feel  very  pleasant  on  the  discovery.  A  few 
weeks  after  her  unworthy  husband  was  taken  in 
Tweeddale  and  sent  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  betrayed 
liis  master's  secrets.  From  him  it  is  probable  Miller 
derived  his  information  second-hand.  These  two 
anecdotes  may  be  regarded  as  two  political  interludes 
exhibited  in  one  family  in  the  same  year.  Let  me 
also  mention  a  third  one  of  a  ludicrous  nature  which 
took  place  the  same  year.  At  a  time  when  such 
edifices  were  either  rare  or  mean,  Mr  Moray  of 
Abercairney  erected  in  a  comer  of  his  garden,  hard 
by    the    house,    a    spacious    and    elegant    temple    to 
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Cloacina.  When  the  king's  army  inarched  north 
against  the  rebels  in  February  1746,  General  Hughes 
and  some  other  officers  of  rank  were  billeted  on  him, 
who  gave  them  a  courteous  reception,  with  plenty  of 
meat  and  wine ;  but  nothing  pleased  them  so  mnch 
as  the  temple,  which  was  so  clean  and  sweet.  "  Why, 
sir,"  said  he  to  me  a  number  of  years  after,  "  if  I 
had  written  '  Paradise  Lost,'  I  could  not  have 
received  greater  praises  than  were  paid  me  by 
tliose  militiiry  grandees  whose  national  prejudice^} 
were  abundantly  strong." 

In  a  (Collection  tied  to  no  rules,  I  will  set  down  a 
little  incident  relative  to  thi.s  family.  The  Archbishop 
of  York  was  at  Dnpplin  in  the  year  1764.  The  gentry 
of  Strathearn  s;iid  that  he  gave  them  better  crach 
and  more  wine  than  his  brother  the  Earl  [of  Kinnoull]. 
In  returning  the  visits  of  the  ueighl)our8,  the  Arch- 
bishop stayed  a  couple  of  days  at  Abercaimey.  In 
the  forrnoon,  Mr  Morav  bein*^  called  out  on  business, 
his  st)n  Alexan<h*r,  a  weak  mntti'r-<f'fact  lad,  tbon^t 
it  incinnlu'iit  on  him  to  entertain  the  Atranger.  '*  My 
Lord  Anld)i8hop,"  said  he,  **  can  you  tell  me  whether 
the  I)uk«*  of  Kingston  keeps  Mins  Chudleigh  ?" 
**  Sandy/*  answered  he,  **  liow  come  you  to  know 
anything  of  that  niatt4*r  f*  On  quoting  his  authori- 
ties, his  (irace  saiti  thisi*  things  lay  somewhat  out  of 
his  lint'  ;  but  he  bolievrd  if  the  Duke  ever  kept  thmt 
lady,  he  kt'i»t  her  ^till.  Anthony  Moniy  of  Crieflf  told 
WW  \\v  \\{\B  prcs«*nt  when  this  notable  (}Uestion  wan  put 
Thr  rr.st  of  the  company  tlid  not  kn^iw  how  to  look. 
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Before  passing  to  other  topics,  let  me  pay  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  the  father,  in  whose  company  I 
passed  many  pleasant  hours,  either  in  hia  own  house, 
or  those  of  our  common  friends.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  combined  hospitality  and  good  neighbour- 
hood with  that  meritorious  economy  which  seeks  to 
save  that  it  may  have  the  more  to  spend.  In  a  house 
much  too  mean  and  incommodious  for  bis  estate  (part 
of  it  being  built  of  clay  plastered  over)  he  found  means 
to  entertain  much  good  company ;  and  to  friends 
and  neighbours  hia  door  was  ever  open.  He  kept 
.1  plentiful  genteel  table,  suited  to  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  guests.  Neither  did  he  balk  them 
in  the  article  of  liquor,  which  was  then  regarded  as 
the  great  cement  of  society.  Though  in  compliment 
to  the  company  he  often  drank  hard,  it  mattered 
little  what  was  the  liquor,  for  he  could  hardly  dis- 
tiuguish  one  from  another  from  a  defect  in  his  palate  ; 
he  was  therefore  obliged  to  trust  to  the  opinion  of 
some  friend.  Meanwhile,  while  keeping  what  would 
now  be  accounted  open  house,  he  was  satisfied  with 
moderate  rents,  not  wishing  to  be  thought  a  squeezer, 
though  he  meant  to  take  the  value.  Yet  he  had  a 
considerable  sum  of  lying  money,  ready  to  answer 
future  exigencies,  or  to  make  convenient  purchases  of 
land.  If  no  man  read  less,  or  spoke  less  of  books, 
his  conversation  was  very  entertaining  ;  for  he  knew 
well  what  was  going  on  in  the  busy  or  gay  world ; 
and  his  ex  refahelkB  showed  that  he  had  lived  much 
in  good  company.     Perhaps  his  mirth  was  sometimes 
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too  noisy,  but  that  accorded  with  the  taste  of  the 
neighbours  with  whom  he  associated.  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby,  who  was  an  excellent  judge  of  char- 
acter, used  to  say  that  he  looked  on  Abercaimey 
as  a  pattern  for  country  gentlemen  that  wished  to 
maintain  their  state  without  hazarding  their  inde- 
pendence, or  splitting  on  the  rocks  and  quickaand^ 
that  proved  fatal  to  their  brethren. 

A  little  must  now  be  said  of  this  gentleman's  eldest 
son,  of  whom  very  sanguine  expectations  were  formed. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 758,  before  his  education 
was  finished,  as  he  was  threatened  with  a  consump- 
tion, the  physicians  recoinniended  him  warmer  climato. 
With  this  view  he  w;is  sent  first  to  Lisbon,  from 
whence  he  travellc<l  by  land  to  Gibraltar,  having 
letters  to  the  Earl  of  Home,  the  governor,  who  gave 
him  a  very  kind  reception,  but  was  very  much 
dissatisfied  with  a  Mr  Lunan,  his  companion,  who 
was  an  awkward  pedantic  man,  very  unfit  to  be  a 
travelling  governor.  If  I  mistake  not»  he  succeeded 
James  Elpliinstone,  the  translator  of  Martial,  a  peda* 
gogue ;  and  it  is  sutlicient  to  say,  that  they  were  of 
the  same  [)rinciples.  And  therefore  the  first  thing 
the  Karl  did  was  to  ship  itff  Mr  Lunan  for  England, 
si*ndiiig  AlKTcairney  a  bdl  of  lM)anling  for  him. 
Young  Mr  Moray  was  sent  soon  after  to  Nice,  where 
he  and  Sir  Archibald  Stewart's  mix  were  to  be  under 
the  charge  of  l)r  Dundas  of  Alloa,  a  well-bred  pleas- 
ant man,  from  whom  young  men  could  leani  excel- 
lent livvstms.     llie   climate  agreed   well    with    them, 
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and  in  apring  they  made  an  excursion  to  Rome  and 
Naples,  with  which  they  were  much  gratified.' 

Poor  Stewart  died  soon  after ;  but  Moray,  after 
passing  some  time  in  Britain,  returned  to  the  Conti- 
nent for  the  confirmation  of  bis  health,  which  was  at 
best  delicate.  For  Italy,  its  modes  and  manners,  he 
liad  a  great  fondness ;  and  during  the  war  of  1 756,  the 
British  were  excluded  from  France. 

In  the  spring  of  1 763  be  was  either  at  Rome 
or  Naples,  whither  his  father,  attended  by  Dr 
Dundas,  went  to  fetch  him  home.  I  supped  with 
them  at  London  the  night  before  they  set  out. 
Though  they  had  a  pleasant  and  prosperous  jour- 
ney, Abercairney's  plejisure  was  confined  to  his 
eye  on  the  bottle,  speaking  only  English.  All  the 
French  he  learned  was  doucement,  when  the  pos- 
tilions were  driving  furiously,  and  toute  d  Vhcure, 
when  impatient  for  his  meals.  At  Rome  he  met 
with  people  of  his  own  sentiments,  and,  if  I  mistake 
not,  was  one  of  the  last  who  kissed  the  exiled  king's 
hands, — an  unmeaning  compliment,  but  a  proof  of 
zeal  and  consistency.  He  sufficiently  undervalued 
classical  scenes;  for  when  a  shallow  traveller  har- 
angued in  a  drawing-room  upon  the  Elysian  fields, 
Abcrcaimey  said,  "Stinking  fields,  ladies."  After 
spending  some  time  in  Scotland,  he  went  in  winter 
to  London,  where  he  had  a  number  of  friends  of  the 
first  rank  and  fashion  whom  he  had  seen  in  Italy. 

'  Oil   entering   Rome,  Stewart  exclwmed,   "  Moray,   eaw  you    ever  such 
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He  grew  exceeding  fond  of  a  London  life.  Being  an 
elegant-mannered  man,  of  the  most  amiable  disposi- 
tion, be  was  received  into  tbe  fasbionable  circles 
and  the  club  at  Almacks.  These  things,  however 
pleasing,  did  not  confirm  his  health,  but  impaired 
his  strength,  preventing  his  marriage  to  a  fine  jroung 
woman  with  a  large  fortune.  I  saw  her  repeatedly 
at  Blairdrummond  or  Abercairney  in  1764  or  1765, 
and  was  delighted  with  her  manners  and  conversa- 
tion, which  were  fascinating  and  instructive.  He 
was  not  more  than  fond  of  home,  and  very  anxious 
to  get  into  Parliament  It  may  well  be  thought 
he  lived  at  great  expense,  which  his  father  paid 
without  a  grudge,  being  fond  of  a  son  that  bid  him 
fair  to  \)c  an  honour  to  his  family.  He  died  in 
the  summer  of  17G7  on  8hiplK>ard,  his  constitution 
l)eing  quite  exhausted.  He  was  an  inexpressible 
loss  to  his  family  and  to  the  country. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

EXPERIENCES   OF   A    LANDLORD. 

Whilst  it  would  be  ill-natured  and  unpardonable  to 
speak  of  living  men,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  me 
in  a  work  like  the  present,  which  is  really  akin  to 
memoirs,  to  give  a  plain  and  candid  account  of  the 
style  and  principle  on  which  I  proceeded  in  manag- 
ing my  small  but  sweet  inheritance,  which,  however, 
suffices  my  wants  and  wishes.  It  is  the  more  proper, 
that  I  have  been  all  iiloug  much  censured  by  my 
neighbours  for  want  of  judgment  and  inattention  to 
ray  own  interests.  If  in  dealing  with  tenants  I  have 
l»ecn  over  moderate  and  self-denied,  I  certainly  could 
not  plead  in  justification  defendit  nummus.  Upon 
reviewing  my  course,  which  is  now  far  run,  I  feel  not 
the  least  compunction,  on  a  retrospect  of  this  part  of 
my  conduct.  It  ia  well,  however,  when  a  man  acts 
up  to  his  maxims  and  professions,  which  are  some- 
times powerfully  counteracted  by  selfishness  or  vanity. 
And  hitherto  I  have  had  wherewithal  "  to  maintain 
my  state,  and  send  the  poor  well  pleased  from  my 
gate." 
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Upon  coming  of  age,  I  found  the  tenants  pofisesfiing 
by  tucit  relocation,  on  a  tack  granted  by  my  father 
in  1735  for  nineteen  years.  In  imitation  of  some 
of  Lis  ablest  friends  and  neighbours,  he  had  a  little 
before  divided  his  runrig  farms  into  separate  ones.  If 
by  the  new  leases  the  tenants  paid  an  augmentation, 
that  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  new  division. 
But  though  an  indulgent  landlord,  it  was  by  no 
means  his  intention  to  let  his  lands  below  value. 
From  all  I  can  collect  at  this  distance  of  time,  his 
rents  wore  upon  a  par  with  those  of  his  most  sensible 
and  skilful  neighlxmrs.  At  that  period  bankruptcies 
were  not  uncommon  in  the  country ;  and  hence  it 
became  necessary  to  use  legal  diligence,  a  measure 
from  which  the  master  derives  neither  pleasure  nor 
honour.  With  great  gooil  seuae,  therefore,  my  father, 
who  was  easy  in  his  circumstances,  forbore  to  squeexc* 
his  people. 

Although  my  father's  leases  had  expired  at  Martin- 
mas 1754,  no  steps  were  taken  for  five  years  to  renew 
them,  which  was  against  the  lands,  and  little  in 
favour  of  the  tenants,  who  gave  over  liming,  a  thing 
much  against  their  own  interest.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
too  imiNirtant  a  transaction  to  be  hurrie<l  over.  Being 
disiN)S4'd  to  think  well  of  a  set  of  |>eople  whom  I  bad 
known  from  my  earliest  years,  I  wished  to  treat  them 
with  kindness,  without  neglecting  my  own  interest 
It  wiis,  however,  diilieult  in  my  then  situation,  an 
entire  stranger  to  rountr}*  busine«vs,  to  hit  the  happy 
mean.     Ik*sides  the  estate,  my  father  had  left  me  a 
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considerable  sum  of  lying  money,  which  he  had  made 
with  a  fair  character  in  the  course  of  his  practice. 
That  circumBtaiice  did  not  warrant  my  treading 
in  the  steps  of  certain  well-known  money -scraping 
neighbours,  who  proved  generally  heirs  and  executors 
to  their  tenants,  wliose  bargains  were  regarded  as 
very  hard.  I  had  at  that  time  faithful  friends  capable 
of  giving  me  sound  counsel  with  regard  to  the  let  of 
lands.  They  declined,  I  know  not  for  what  reason, 
to  take  any  active  hand  in  that  business.  Yet  they 
put  me  on  my  guard  against  some  of  the  then  present 
tenants,  of  whom  they  judged  more  soundly  than  I 
did.  And  knowing  a  little  of  my  temper  and  turn, 
they  earnestly  dissuaded  me  from  being  too  gener- 
ous towards  country  people,  which,  they  assured  me, 
would  turn  to  little  account. 

In  those  circumstances  I  was  forced  to  forra  a  plan 
for  myself,  the  execution  of  which  was  committed  to 
Mr  Moir  at  Douiie,  Lord  Moray's  factor, — an  honest, 
fast-headed  man,  aud  an  excellent  judge  of  the  value 
of  land,  and  of  the  character  of  countrymen,  whose 
arts  and  subterfuges  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with. 
The  taking  of  written  offers  for  farms  was  by  that 
time  much  in  vogue,  he  himself  having  conducted 
the  set  of  the  Earl's  lands  in  that  way  with  great 
ability  and  address,  If  the  new  rents  of  the  feus,  &c., 
were  then  considered  as  very  high,  Mr  Moir  was  not 
to  blame,  because  he  acted  according  to  instructions 
from  Lord  Moray  aud  his  ministers.  He  was  there- 
fore directed  to  receive  offers  from  the  tenants,  but 
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to  prevent  a  sort  of  roup,  not  of  the  best  kind,  he 
was  not  to  admit  strangers  to  bid  upon  them.  That 
would  not  be  tried  till  they  had  made  their  highest 
offer.  xVfter  a  competent  time  he  transmitted  to  me 
a  set  of  offers  which  rather  exceeded  mj  expectatioos, 
after  the  language  the  tenants  had  held  to  me  and 
my  late  factor,  who  was  no  better  judge  of  that 
matter  than  myself.  I  therefore  signified  my  appro* 
bation  to  ^Ir  Moir.  I  must,  however,  do  him  the 
justice  to  say  that  he  thought  the  offers  much  too 
small,  and  offered,  if  I  inclined  it,  to  give  me  higher 
rents  and  good  tenants,  provided  I  would  let  him 
take  his  own  way.  And  of  his  own  accord  he  aeot 
me  an  offer  for  one  of  the  farms  much  higher  than 
the  present  tenant  had  made,  and  if  that  did  not 
satisfy  nic  more  wouhl  Ik3  given.  He  thought  the 
man  entitled  to  less  favour  that  he  had  been  trouble- 
some and  uncauiiid  in  his  communications.^  Bat  I 
declincil  it,  thinking  I  hail  enough.  Nay,  so  much 
was  I  convinced  of  this,  that  at  signing  the  tacka  io 
17G0,  I  gave  Doune,  by  a  note  subjoined  to  them,  £5 
of  what  had  l)een  offired,  api>ortioning  it  to  their  situ* 
ations.  In  this  it  must  be  confessed  there  was  little 
wisiloni,  f(»r  it  had  been  l)ettet  laid  out  in  premiums. 
It   was,   however,   cntinily   my   own   doing,  not  the 


*  Wlifu  J"hii  MjM'Arthur.  a  }iritiiitivr  vcmeraMr  nuui,  win  tfuld  I  htd  ^rmm 
him  .\:i  <i'«tli»wi*l  <•(  twrl%«  thilliiiK**  )*«  Mki'l  be  «muM  |t*jr  «li*i  Ik*  b*i 
|»r>:i.i««'^l.  )>ut  n**  tt^mttrm^nt.  On  tb(*  ••th**r  l.^iifl.  ait'ithrr  of  Ut«m,  A  OxaWm 
N»)«al.  wttrti  «iu«rrrUt>.l  ft  u<>t  |M*rfuniiiti«(  •..utt*  ••(  Um*  rarrim^c*  •ii|«l»l(wl 
>»\  ht«  I*'k*r.  t«'i«l  tur.  \rry  ita«i4etiUv.  t)t«t  h<*  'Itil  U'»t  Uiiiik  himatlf  «mmA  m- 
•  Irtitr*)  t'>  fiir,  M*rmi;  I  Uht\  il-rfM*  ii»i»r^  i*»r  ••Oirr»  tiiAii  f*'r  htiu.  Tbia  ««•  |««> 
V'lku.fi.  )>Jt  I  WM  tfft  iui|«UL-Ak«le  :   /^m»§eU%,  mi  i^jmu^ettmUmL 
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effects  of  teaaiiig  or  eolicitatiou.  If  ever  a  pcraoo 
was  to  exceeil  in  goodwill  to  the  membera  of  the  littlu 
society  over  which  he  presided,  it  was  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  when  hia  prospects  were  fair  and  flatter- 
ing, and  his  ambition  very  limited.  Had  ray  dispo- 
sition been  more  flinty,  who  does  not  know  that  in 
those  days  it  was  more  difBcult  to  get  a  crown  of 
augmentation  than  a  guinea  at  the  present  time  f 
The  tenure  of  kindness,  though  no  longer  recognised 
by  courts  of  justice,  or  men  of  law,  was  not  at  that 
time  totally  eradicated  from  the  minds  of  proprietors 
and  tenants.  Besides,  at  the  time  when  these  tacks 
were  granted,  victual  markets  were  exceedingly  low, 
bear  and  moal  selling  cuiTently  at  ten  or  eleven 
shillings  the  boll,  sometimes  under  it  The  former 
rental  converting  the  meal  at  XlOO  per  chaldcr,  did 
not  exceed  £  ^  .  Besides  this,  there  were  eighteen 
acres  of  enclosed  land  that  bad  been  in  my  father's 
natural  possession.  Tliey  had  been  set  yeai'ly  by 
roup  for  pasture  at  about  208.  an  acre,  which  was 
reckoned  a  liigh  rent,  when  the  best  carse  farms 
hardly  gave  so  much. 

On  settling  at  Oehtertyre  in  17G0,  I  took  a  farm 
coiitiguous  to  the  house  and  the  enclosures  into  my 
own  possession.  Nearly  £30  of  augmentation  was 
got  upon  the  other  seven.  Moderate  as  it  surely  way, 
yet  could  the  price  of  necessaries,  and  of  luxuries  that 
cannot  be  wanted,  be  reduced  to  the  rates  then  given, 
it  is  not  clear  whether  I  should  not  be  as  well  ofl' 

[I  Tlie  flgurea  are  left  bkuk  in  the  MS.] 
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with  the  old  as  with  the  new  rents.  Nor  must  it  lie 
omitted  that,  two  years  after  giving  these  leases, 
victual  markets  rose  considerably,  and  for  thirteen 
years  the  average  price  of  barley  and  meal  was  nearly 
a  third  higher,  and  sometimes  more,  than  in  1760. 
That  circumstance,  joined  to  a  glut  of  proeperity 
public  and  private,  unexampled  in  Scotland,  got  an 
elation  of  mind  amongst  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men,  which  was  not  always  regulated  by  discre- 
tion, and  none  felt  its  influence  more  than  the  labourer 
of  the  ground.  In  the  meantime,  with  one  or  two  ex* 
ceptions,  which  no  prudence  could  prevent,  my  tenants 
throve  apace,  to  which  they  were  the  better  entitle«l 
that  they  were  very  industrious  and  skilfuL  And 
therefore  it  could  not  be  said  of  them  that  the 
easiness  of  their  rents  had  made  them  slothful  or 
sparing  of  cost  which  ])romised  a  goo^l  return. 

Even  in  this  happy  peritNl  bankruptcies  took  place. 
In  1770,  owing  to  indolence  and  want  of  conduct, 
one  of  my  pe(»ple  found  it  necessary  to  surrender  his 
tack.  The  farm  was  immediately  let  to  a  good 
tenant,  who  paid  little  les8  than  a  half  more  than  hl^ 
predecessor.  And  had  the  other  farms  been  out  of 
lease,  they  would,  without  any  hardship,  have  been 
let  in  the  sinie  ratio.  Hut  by  that  time  circumstanceB 
were  wonderfully  chanpe^l  to  the  Ix^tter  from  what 
they  had  l>een  ten  years  liefore. 

In  1778  I  o|K?ne<l  a  treaty  with  my  {>cople  for  new 
tacks.  I  wished  to  prevent  their  scourging  the  land 
in  the  last  year,  which,  as  matters  then  stood,  oould 
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neither  be  prevented  nor  redressed.  If  experience 
had  not  made  me  more  worldly  wise,  it  was  not  for 
want  of  counsel.  After  full  consideration  and  ad- 
vising with  judicious  people,  I  made  the  tenants 
two  offers  :  first,  to  make  the  money  rent  fluctuate, 
according  to  the  Mid-Lothian  fiara  of  oatmeal,  our 
best  barometer  of  the  price  of  corn,  estimating  every 
lOs.  5d.  of  the  last  rents  at  a  boll  of  oatmeal;  the 
second,  for  every  lOs.  5d.  of  their  rent  to  take  13s. 
4d.  A  victual  rent,  payable  in  kind,  would  have  been 
the  most  unexceptionable,  and,  as  thiugs  afterwards 
turned  out,  the  most  lucrative.  To  that,  however, 
there  were  strong  objections,  and  tenants  can  always 
sell  better  than  their  landlords.  My  people  chose  the 
last,  which  gave  me  a  little  more  than  a  fourth  of  , 
augmentation.  Had  it  not  been  for  a  great  stagna- 
tion and  depression  in  the  price  of  grain  for  some 
years  preceding,  I  would  have  demanded  15s.  instead 
of  13s.  4d.  for  each  10s.  5d,  of  the  preceding  rents. 
And  as  grain  fell  very  low  in  178U  and  1781,  it  was 
doubtful  whether  I  had  not  done  better  than  those 
who  had  squeezed  their  people  without  mercy. 
Knowing  that  the  tenants  were  treated  liberally,  I 
thought  it  a  proper  time  to  prevent  in  future,  if 
jjossible,  a  set  of  abuses  in  culture  and  cropping,  for 
which  there  was  no  legal  remedy.  Yet  were  they 
confessed  by  even  judicious  husbandmen  to  be  as 
much  against  their  interest  as  their  master's.  A  set 
of  rules  were  therefore  drawn  up  which  allowed  the 
tenants  a  proper  latitude,  while  they  were  restrained 
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from  malpractices  which  would  be  condemned  by 
nine-tenths  of  their  brethren.  They  differed  little 
from  the  hints  suggested  in  an  earlier  part  of  thift 
work,  and  l)eing  assented  to  by  them  all,  were  en- 
grossed in  the  leases,  which  were  revised  by  my  excel- 
lent friend  ^fr  David  Erskine,  who  put  them  into 
business  language.  Better  ones,  perhaps,  might  have 
l>een  desired,  but  it  was  well  that  in  the  whole  coarse 
of  that  tack  I  had  n<»t  a  single  dispute  about  their 
im{X)rt.  And  what  was  very  gratifying,  aU  of  thorn 
that  I  had  any  opinion  of  did  more  than  they  were 
enjoine<l  to  do  by  their  bargain,^  whilst  it  gare 
me  f^n^at  K:itisfa(*tion  to  see  one  and  all  of  them 
lalMjrious  and  suiMH»ssful.  Still,  it  was  the  general 
^  0]>inion  that  I  had  been  too  moderate.-  But  as  I 
had  formed  my  plans  of  life,  in  which  vanity  and 
dissipation  had  no  ]»hice,  my  income  was  the  more 
likoly  to  sutlice  that  my  farm  and  garden,  which  had 


the  artii  l*>4  iluiiii^  ]>lrju.iiir.      I{i-  Yiri>kr  in  1^^I,  Kut  Itui  trtuUM*  fuIftlM  thr 
Ci»n<lititiii<*.     ll«»  iiii);lit  lia%«'  tniKtn  ai*  inu«-h  m  wi«ultl  havr  lp>ui^t  lu«  Itrm. 

'  S>  little  viiulirtixe  wiif>  I.  t)i;»t  f%<*ii  Na)>«l.  ntitwithntAtiding  hU  |«tttUi>>-« 
tkvA  iiii:r;ititu*{i*.  w^n  }4*riiiittr<l  t<>  tuAe  an  "flVr.  Hut  trf^iilr*  l«^li|r  rirb  an! 
skilful,  he  hail  al^^i  the  merit  of  havinic  Utel\  int|«n<vril  hi«  iut«*>»»iW  laoil  k 
\prt'ii\  |itir|«MM>.  Y*  t  i^rliHtU  in  i-harai  t4*r.  he  omhl  u**X,  fiirt«ar  giriaf  a 
MHiiiple  ••{  hi*  ki'irit.  At  revi»in^  tlie  \rmin^.  he  Ivirmn  !••  t-ar]i  ainl  j^i4*  at  m^um 
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"  IM'I  he  iiiit  wi^h  i"X  a  L.«4  k  '  "  lie  naiil  )tr  iliil  n**!  much  c*rr  ;  i<i  »K»ch  I 
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liaik  %«*r\  |>«*tiit«*nt.  In  rr«(i«si  of  hi*  f<>Ilr  an^l  in»*>lentv.  aft^r  kc«|4ii|^  luis 
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l-ut  for  thi*  fl>*jlliti<>n.  .\n«l  he  wa*  tn^eit  !••  uti<1«^ii!Anil  that  tb«  U«  •Ikntil'l 
heiKrftirth  ^*r  \m\  rule.  I  wan  •<hliK'«*«l  aft«*r«anU  tn  take  leiKftl  ttiHtottn*. 
whi'h  ••-II  ^  i<<-i,.'Lt  l.tru  t**  hi«  mart  •«  l-'iie*.  anil  he  «a«  tjuirt  ilurin^  \h» 
remain«ler  ff  the  taik. 
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cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  were  by  tbat  time  finislied 
or  reduced  to  a  stated  charge.  Owing  to  these  and 
other  causes,  of  which  I  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed, 
my  impedimenta  virfutis,  or  riches,  aa  Lord  Bacon 
calls  them,  were  much  diminished  from  what  they 
had  been  at  my  outset. 

In  my  justification,  however,  it  might  be  pled  that 
nobody  could  foresee  a  set  of  events  that  fell  out  in 
the  course  of  the  new  ,tacks,  which  raised  the  spirits 
of  farmers,  and  gave  people  new  notions  with  regard 
to  the  value  of  land.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
extravagant  prices  at  which  grain  sold  in  the  years 
1782  and  1783,  in  consequence  of  the  very  bad  crop 
in  the  first  of  these  years.  It  was  regarded  by  most 
of  them  as  a  propitious  event.  The  French  Revolu- 
tion also  contributed  to  keep  up  the  markets,  nor 
were  these  depressed  by  the  war  that  broke  out  soon 
after,  which  enhanced  the  price  of  everything.  But 
above  all,  the  scarcity  in  1795-96,  though  in  some 
measure  artificial,  made  proprietors  hardly  know  what 
to  ask  for  lands  out  of  lease.  In  matters  of  that 
kind,  however,  a  man  must  be  directed  by  present 
circumstances,  and  not  look  forward  to  contingencies 
wliich  may  never  take  place. 

In  the  summer  of  1 797,  the  last  year  but  one  of  my 
current  leases,  I  entered  into  treaty  with  the  tenants 
for  a  renewal  of  them.  I  was  well  apprised  that  the 
situation  of  my  tenants  and  estate  warranted  a  con- 
siderable augmentation,  which  was  the  more  requisite 
that  the  value  of  money  had  fallen  exceedingly  in  the 
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course  of  the  last  nineteen  years.  lU-ased  as  I  hail 
been  by  some  of  my  people,  who  could  hardly  have 
behaved  worse  had  I  pared  them  to  the  quick,  I  was 
determined  against  rack  rents.  In  this  I  was  at  least 
consistent;  for  I  had  from  the  commencement  of 
my  course  wished  for  thriving,  well-pleased  tenants, 
as  one  of  the  most  rational  luxuries  that  a  countrv 
gentleman  could  have.  It  caused  me  much  time  and 
thought  to  form  a  plan  to  please  myself.  Whate%-er 
opinion  may  be  formed  of  it,  after  five  years*  trial, 
and  two  years  of  exuberant  prices,  I  still  think  it  was 
right  to  make  the  rent  depend  in  some  measure  on 
the  price  of  oatmeal,  which  has  long  been  our  staple  ; 
but  independent  of  that,  a  considerable  increase  wa^ 
stipulated.  Yet  even  sucrh  as  are  satisfied  with  the 
leading  principles  may  think  that  much  too  moder- 
ate. N;iy,  the  progressive  increases,  according  to  the 
Mid-Lothian  fiars,  might  have  been  made  somewhat 
higher  without  injury  to  the  tenants.  But  in  not 
making  any  cla-sses  above  iiM.  |k.t  Ik>11,  I  can  banlly 
be  blamed  ;  for  to  have  made  provision  when  the  fian« 
should  be  at  3Us.  or  4(Ki.  would  have  show*n  an 
in<'lination  to  profit  fr(»m  times  of  dearth  and  calam* 
ity,  while  there  was  little  chance  of  my  ever  being  a 
penny  the  Inrtter  for  that  pruvi>ion.  Yet  in  less  than 
three  years  from  the  time  of  <»|H'ning  this  treaty,  oat- 
meal sold  rurrentlv  from  40s.  to  1*3  a  boll;  ami 
nev«r  were  rents  bett«T  paid  than  during  the  dearth. 

Vtt.  however  mueh  I  may  have  Wen  under  the 
mark,  it  must  U*  aeknowledgeil  that  a  decent  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  my  own  inten*sts.     TIic  seven  farms 
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which,  prior  to  Martinmas  17G0,  paid  only  £  ' 
converting  ^  bolls  of  nieai  at  the  ordinary  con- 

version, had  risen  in  1779  to  X168,  ISa.  7(i,,  besides 
52  bolls  of  oatmeal  paid  in  kind,  and  8  bolls  of 
barley,  besides  kain  and  carriages.  It  was  now  pro- 
posed that  the  money  rent  should  fluctuate  from 
£224,  lis.  to  £259,  la.  6d.,  to  which  should  be 
added  59  bolls  of  outmeal  and  9  bolla  of  bear  or 
barley.  This  was  exclusive  of  the  farm  in  my  natural 
possession,  which  was  valuable  and  productive.  I 
acknowledge,  however,  that  much  more  might  have 
been  got  by  playing  the  usual  game  of  admitting 
strangers  to  bid,  or  cajoling  the  tenants;  but  my 
nature  revolted  at  having  recourse  to  such  mean  arts. 
That  much  greater  rents  than  what  I  demanded 
would  have  been  paid  regularly  for  any  length  of 
time,  depended  upon  circumstances  that  were  not  at 
my  disposal.  In  fact,  an  avaricious  unfeeling  landlord 
may  impoverish  his  tenants,  and  prevent  their  doing 
justice  to  his  lands,  which  will  ere  long  affect  his 
]iatriraonial  interest. 

In  conducting  tliat  business,  I  took  the  assistance- 
of  Mr  Burn  of  Coldocli,  because  he  was  not  only  able 
and  upright,  but  also  revered  and  trusted  by  his 
country  neighbours.  I  cannot,  however,  shelter  my- 
self under  the  sanction  of  his  opinion,  for  he  thought 
I  ought  to  have  taken  higher  rents.  But  as  I  had  in 
a  great  measure  made  up  my  mind  upon  that  subject, 
nothing  remained  but  to  carry  the  plan  into  execution, 
taking  care  to  obviate  some  objections. 

[I  Blank  !□  MS,] 
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The  tenants  acceded  cheerfully  to  the  proposals 
made  them,  which  they  knew  to  be  connected  with 
kindness.  On  that  occasion  I  endeavoured  to  rise 
superior  to  passion  and  prejudice  ;  for  in  spite  of  all 
the  provocations  I  had  met  with,  even  Nalial  himself 
was  admitted  to  come  forward  on  equal  terms  with 
his  brethren.  I  ought  perhaps  to  have  removed  him  ; 
indeed  very  few  men  in  the  country  would  have  given 
this  man  three  nineteen-year  tacks.  But  he  bad  more 
affection  in  his  nature  than  could  have  been  expected 
from  the  )iniriences  of  his  language  and  the  peeviah* 
ness  of  his  temper,  over  which  he  had  no  command. 
In  a  word,  he  had  a  number  of  good  points ;  and  his 
infirmities,  which  sometimes  fretted  me,  were  become 
as  familiar  to  me  as  my  own.  It  is  by  no  mean^ 
expedient  to  turn  out  «>/</  tenants  for  slight  offeDces, 
because  they  an?  the  l>est  acquainted  with  marches 
and  those  cirrumstances  which  a  proprietor  ought 
always  to  keep  in  view.  However,  had  the  leases 
expired  in  Isoo,  I  shouM  assuredly  have  invested  on 
hiirhcr  tr»nns,  without  h)sin,Lr  sij^dit  enlin*ly  of  kind- 
ness and  moderation. 

\Vh<»n  the  (»flrrs  were  sij^ned,  I  told  my  people  that 
it  was  not  my  practii'e  to  j^ive  a  missive  of  acceptance. 
The  true  way  of  completing  the  bargain  was  to  enter 
into  a  tack  upon  tiie  conditions  demanded  of  them, 
as  none  could  till  what  mi;:ht  happen  in  the  mean- 
time. In  fact,  in  a  few  nu»uths  after  the  communing, 
I  fniind  it  necess.'irv  Ut  i:«'i  ri<l  of  a  tenant  of  whom, 
till  then,  I  had    the  hinhest  opinion.     Hut  the  rash 
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Step  taken  by  James  Christie  rendered  him  a  most 
improper  tenant  for  me. 

Before  speaking  of  this  man's  wild  schemes,  let  me 
speak  of  liia  character  and  conduct  while  one  of  ray 
tenants.  In  fact,  his  good  properties  and  foibles 
were  strangely  blended  together  in  a  way  not  to  be 
accounted  for.  It  would  require  the  pencil  of  Lord 
Clarendon  to  trace  bira  through  all  hia  lights  and 
shades.  If  be  had  had  a  regular  education,  and  been 
called  to  act  a  part  in  public  life,  bis  language  and 
conduct  would  have  displayed  a  motley  mixture  of 
genius  and  caprice.  There  is,  bowcver,  nothing  to 
hinder  biography  from  being  extended  to  persons 
in  the  vale  of  life  that  possess  talents  to  make  them 
conspicuous  among  their  contemporaries.  None  will 
assert  that  it  ought  to  be  confined  to  warriors,  statee- 
men,  or  literary  men.  Every  traveller  is  struck  with 
the  late  Lord  Gardenstone's  gallery  of  village  por- 
traits, and  disposed  to  compare  them  with  the  orig- 
inals whom  he  sees  walking  the  streets.  In  sketching 
out  the  prominent  features  of  the  person  under  con- 
sideration, no  injustice  will  be  done  him,  it  being  my 
purpose  to  represent  him  in  bis  genuine  colours, 
without  concealing  bis  good  qualities  or  exaggerating 
his  faults. 

He  was  the  second  son  of  a  tenant  in  the  Muir  of 
Ocbtertyrc,  whose  predecessors,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  generations,  had  been  seated  there 
since  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  they 
were    called     in    writing    Christiesons.       The    elder 
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brother  Jobu  succeeded  bis  father  as  tenant,  and 
had  at  one  time  two  contiguous  farms  from  my 
father ;  but  not  finding  it  to  answer,  he  gave  up  the 
easter  one.  Having  in  my  minority  married  the 
widow  of  a  tenant  in  the  estate  of  Keir,  he  thought 
proper  to  remove  to  her  farm,  leaving  his  brother 
James  in  his  own  farm  by  way  of  locum  tenefis. 
John  was  no  eligible  tenant:  for  though  a  man  of 
good  understanding,  his  temper  was  harsh  and  liti* 
gious,  which  proved  ruinous  to  the  poor  man  in  the 
long-run.^  He  being  therefore  out  of  the  question, 
his  brother  James  made,  in  1759,  an  offer  to  Mr 
Moir  for  the  farm,  showing  that  he  was  able  to  stock 
it.  Though  not  accounted  substantial,  he  proved 
industrious  and  enteq»rising,  which  was  the  more 
meritorious  that,  owing  to  his  brothers  deserting  it, 
the  farm  was  not  in  good  condition*  In  the  year 
17G5,  in  common  with  his  neighbour,  he  suffered 
exceedingly  from  violent  rains  in  the  oat  seed-time, 
which  were  succeeded  by  some  months  of  violent 
drouglit,  which  stunted  the  crop,  and  stifled  a  great 
]»art  of  the  corn  in  the  ear.  liy  mere  accident,  I 
had  the  gtuxl   fortune   to  procure  James  £20,   lis. 


'  John  hail  an  unhA|>].v  «|turr«*l  viith  Ar.  liit«Itl  Stirlinff  *4  Krir. 
ri-fu«i-<l  hi*  wifv'p  P--u'»  fariii,  h«*  M^iurk;«*<l  it  hx  t*kiiiK  m  untrtrml  trt>p  *4 
i*atii  tLi'  \r.kr  "(  t)i«>  ffiifval.  Kor  that  ami  cutting  wimmI,  K«ir  |n— 1MU>I 
liiiii  U-f.  rr  tlir  ju»ti.-i<4,  Ati*l  r«'«<>\rml  hii;ti  ilajiiA«;vM,  which  mert  MHficOiifki 
Wi-hiti«:  t<*  •«*vr  t)i«*  iit;*ii,  I  iiit'Ti-Mr*!  Mith  hi>  maiit«*r,  wh«»  «i>uM  Iiat*  |«mb 
iii<ir«>  ^'rutli*  t"  liitii  tliAii  tir  ilrM>r%r<l  ;  k»ut  the  man  ma«  U*>  hi|[h  mJfciWl  W 
■t*->|.      'I  III'    |r<-r««  wrtit    •■II.  ati«l    if    tJt<*   <laiua|;r«  mrnp  tmaJ^ird,  hm  aftvid 

IfthliiJ    a*  titr  ri|4*||a<*  »»•  rii.iriUi'U*.       I   WnuUl  luvr   t?<'t  hllD  ulf  fuT  •  thiM 
•  •r  Itaii  '  t  what  It  i>«it  hiii  . 
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from  an  UDcle  of  hia  wife,  which  came  in  great  stead 
to  him  at  that  critical  time.^  Next  year  we  had  a 
double  crop,  which  made  us  forget  the  former  one. 
From  that  time  James  throve  apace,  which  he  de- 
served the  better  that  he  lived  liberally,  and  culti- 
vated his  farm  to  great  purpose.  The  thing  most 
against  him  in  hia  first  lease,  was  the  asperity  of  his 
temper,  which,  joined  to  the  hardness  of  his  work, 
made  it  difiBcult  for  him  to  get  servants  when  these 
were  both  cheap  and  plentiful ;  he  was  therefore 
glad  to  take  up  with  such  as  none  else  cared  to  take  : 
but  he  made  the  most  of  them.  By  degrees  his 
children  grew  up,  by  whom  he  was  both  ably  and 
cheaply  served  ;  and  as  he  was  at  great  pains  to  teach 
them,  tbey  were  very  docile.  He  made  his  sons  suc- 
cessively hold  the  plough  when  only  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  of  age  ;  and  there  was  hardly  any  out-of-doors 
work  proper  for  them  tliat  his  sons  and  daughters  were 
not  employed  in.  He  had  therefore  no  occasion  for 
servants,  or  the  occasional  aid  of  strangers.  At  last 
they  cut  down  the  whole  crop  with  expedition  and 
effect.  A  more  handsome  or  spirited  band  of  reapers 
was  seldom  to  be  seen  than  James's  progeny.  If  he 
kept  up  the  patria  potestas  to  the  full,  love  was 
mingled  with  awe. 

Though  a  prosperous  man,  encircled  by  a  smiling 

'  One  Hay  that  the  Ute  James  Ituseel  dined  here,  he  mentioned  how  good 
Mr  Audren'  Kinronn,  ma  EpiBe4i|>&l  clergj'mBn  that  ke]>t  an  ticademy,  had  been 
ti>  liiit  relntions  about  Dunblane,  who  hitd  in  general  turned  uut  ilL  I  men. 
tioiie<i  Jamea'B  wife  aa  a  deserving  peraon.  Ere  long,  Mr  RuBKel  returned 
and  made  her  and  her  huabaail  very  happy  with  good  Mr  Kiorosa'a  bouD^. 
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It  was,  however,  chiefly  during  the  second  lease 
that  James's  genius  and  increasing  diligence  turned 
to  account.  His  eldest  son  was  esteemed  one  of  the 
best  ploughnaen  and  best  dressers  of  ground  in  the 
country.  It  was  astouiahing  how  much  work  he 
could  put  through  his  hands.  Though  he  received  his 
father's  dicta  as  if  they  had  been  oracles,  the  latter 
paid  him  much  deference,  as  he  sumetimes  suggested 
excellent  hints.  And  for  more  than  ten  years  they 
had  marvellous  crops,  everything  going  on  like  clock- 
work. Nor  was  it  any  reflection  against  them  that 
they  commonly  went  further  than  they  were  bound  by 
the  lease,  being  never  below  the  standard  prescribed.^ 

Yet  at  the  very  time  when  things  seemed  to  go  to 
his  mind,  he  sometimes  suffered  from  obstinacy  nud 
greed ;  for  oftener  than  once  he  kept  his  grain  for  a 
couple  of  years  rather  than  sell  at  the  market  price. 
Though  that  is  not  a  wise  measure,  he  assured  me 
that  he  was  no  loser  by  it,  owing  to  a  turn  of  mar- 
kets. In  a  word,  I  was  vain  of  having  such  a  tenant, 
and  never  disposed  to  take  an  ungenerous  advantage 
of  his  exertions. 

"When  his  children  grew  up,  James  met  with  de- 
mands on  their  part  which  could  hardly  be  evaded. 
His  daughters  expected  clothes  and  decorations  to 

but  on  being  set  lowie  they  gat  home  sooner  than  their  muter,  being  as  posi- 
tive va  hinuelf. 

I  Ere  luug,  it  will  hiirilly  be  believed  thnt  Jamea,  at  getting  A  new  tack  in 
1773,  cheerfully  agreed  to  bui]^  u  iximplete  new  Btcadiug  for  £100  Scots  Mid 
the  tiiii>;er.  What  ww  more,  he  uiil  hia  aona  moulded  aad  burnt  the  whole 
bricks,  and  built  the  office  buuaes  without  the  help  of  a  mason. 
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put  them  on  a  footing  with  their  neighboars — for 
companions  were  out  of  the  question.  The  sons,  too. 
looked  for  a  recompense  for  their  long  services. 
Some  of  the  latter  he  bred  to  business ;  and  to  such 
as  continued  in  family  with  him  (who  did  not  eat  the 
bread  of  idleness)  he  gav^e  every  year  bills  for  their 
wages.  Though  there  was  justice  in  this,  it  might  in 
time  have  led  to  disputes  and  quarrels.  The  eldest 
son  had  surely  the  heaviest  claim  upon  the  common 
stock,  to  the  incrcjise  of  which  he  had  greatly  con- 
tribute<l.  A  more  singular  and  deserving  family, 
conducted  in  a  way  peculiar  to  itself,  is  seldom  to  be 
met  with  in  any  country.^ 

Although  James  was  reputed  obstinate  and  dis- 
putatious, I  saw  nothing  of  it  in  the  thirty-eight 
years  that  he  was  my  tenant,  and  that  when  some  of 
his  brethren  were  troublesome  and  captious.  If  some- 
times paradoxical  in  his  talk,  and  a  little  metaphysi- 
cal in  his  ide:is,  I  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  his 
tem|)er  or  procedure ;  on  the  contrar\%  he  was  ever 
as  ready  t4>  do  his  duty  as  I  was  to  require  it.  Oar 
only  dispute  did  not  last  two  days,  when  he  submit- 
ted  with  a  go<xl  grace  to  my  demands.  If  this  did 
not  How  from  gratitude,  there  was  a  vein  of  good 
scn^e  in  it ;  for  it  l>ehoves  every  wise  tenant  to  be 
upon  goixl  tenns  with  his  landlord. 

*  iHiriiiK  ti»#  fimt  Urk  Ik*  fc**!  m  ct*w  ««n  turni|«  aiid  ftikl  bar  hy  Uwim^ 
yrriizUt,  mm  it  •h<ail<l  1m*  ««Hf*rtAitir«l  )>y  Mr  ItUukAittlrr'a  niarhitMi.     Tlw 
Mid  Ur  liA^tng  iliffrrrtl,  M<i  aWo,  %h»  iiuittrr  mwtii  U*  lh«  l\i«rt  vi 
«hrrr.  tJirr  m  {mMif,  Um  (|uc»tiuo  wm  gi^vo  Ut  Um  butcbar.  to  Jtam 
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The  very  circuni stances  upoo  which,  with  good 
reason,  this  extraordinary  man  plumed  himself,  in- 
volved him  at  length  in  difficulties  from  which  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  extricate  himself.^  If  he  had 
already  set  off  colonies  of  sons,  there  remained  more 
than  he  had  work  for.  His  present  farm  was  even 
too  small  to  contain  him  and  his  eldest  son,  who  was 
tired  of  having  been  long  a  servant,  and  desirous  of 
having  a  farm  of  Ms  own  where  he  could  marry  and 
exert  himself  for  his  own  behoof.  Had  the  father 
judged  wisely  he  should  have  resigned  the  farm  to 
his  son  and  have  lietaken  himself  to  a  pendicle  or 
moderate  farm,  where  he  might  have  spent  the  even- 
ing of  life  in  pence  and  independence.  It  is  no 
easy  matter  to  say  whether  James  had  realised  much 
money  towards  the  close  of  the  second  tack.  The 
largeness  of  bis  family,  and  the  expense  of  putting 
some  of  them  in  a  way  to  do  for  themselves,  were 
much  against  him.  And  be  his  funds  what  they 
would,  he  was  certainly  debtor  to  his  sons  for  the  bills 
given  them  in  lieu  of  wages.  From  what  he  told  me 
of  the  matter,  bad  lie  himself  been  cut  off  suddenly, 
it  would  have  been  no  easy  matter  to  arrange  bis 
affairs. 

In  these  circumstances  the  times  when  James  and 
liis  eldest  son  resolved  to  take  an  extensive  farm  is 
uncertain,  though  from  some  incidents  to  be  after- 

'  Jlr  AWrerombj  told  me  he  wna  one  <iay  at  Clftcknifuman  with  Colonel 
l)alt'yiu{>lc,  ulien  a,  tenant  Aeep  in  rurc^TE  QtitreaUtl  far  a  delay  till  liis  tooa 
tjliiiuUl  grow  up,  when  he  ho]ieii  to  pttj  all     "  Oh,  man,"  Bald  the  Colonel,  "  I 
never  knew  what  difficultiea  were  till  my  young  men  grew  up." 
VOL.  ir.  2  A 
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wards  mentioned  it  would  seem  they  bad  it  in  con- 
templation for  some  time.  But  it  was  kept  a  dead 
secret  from  me,  who  he  knew  was  no  friend  to 
deep  speculators.  When  the  conferences  for  a  new 
tack  opened,  James  came  forward  with  his  usual 
frankness,  acceding  readily  to  the  conditions  pro- 
po8e<l  ;  and  had  higher  rents  been  asked  be  would 
probably  have  been  the  foremost  in  his  compliance. 
If  1  had  had  the  smallest  suspicion  of  bis  design,  I 
would  have  excluded  him  from  making  an  offer,  horn- 
ever  much  I  might  regret  the  loss  of  such  a  tenant. 

Somewhat  more  than  three  months  after  finishing 
that  conference,  the  farm  of  ILiplock,  belonging  to 
Cowan's  Hospital,  waa  let  by  public  roup.  That  is  no 
eligible  way  of  letting  land  in  any  case,  but  the  more 
repruhcui^ible  in  a  community  which  was  already 
too  rich.  There  were  several  offerers,  but  JameA 
Christie,  jun.,  being  the  highest,  was  preferre*!,  having 
bid  £3,  los.  Sd.  per  acre — which  was  abont  thirty 
shillings  higher  than  the  former  rent.  In  terms  of 
the  articles,  which  retjuired  a  cautioner,  the  father  be- 
came surety  for  the  new  tenant.  The  vicinity  of  the 
farm  to  Stirling  ami  to  water-carriage,  were  doubtleam 
great  advantages,  had  not  the  land  Ix^eu  in  wretched 
order — *:reat  parts  of  it  being  rendennl  drof  and 
loose,  from  having  been  for  ages  manured  with  coal- 
ashrs  dung.  This  was  a  very  untowanl  circumstance 
for  a  tenant,  because  it  rendered  summer  fallow  of 
little  \\>K\  ground  in  that  c<mdition  S{>ewing  up  the 
routs  of  wheat  and  clover  in  Acvere  frost     But  the 
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capital  objection  was  the  size  of  the  farm,  which  con- 
tained a  hundred  acres,  which,  at  the  enormous  rent 
offered,  was  seemingly  too  great  an  undertaking  for 
father  and  son,  neither  of  whom  M-as  supposed  to 
have  a  large  capital.  As  an  encouragement  to  the 
future  tenant,  he  was  assured  by  the  articles  of  roup 
that  the  Hospital  should  build  a  mansiou-houae  two 
storeys  high  with  suitable  offices,  besides  dividing  the 
farm  into  fields  and  enclosing  them  with  hedges, 
protected  with  palings  and  ditches.  It  is  supposed 
that  little  less  than  £1000  baa  been  laid  out  in  that 
way  since  the  tenant's  entry,  which  must  curtail  the 
Hospital's  profits  greatly. 

It  is  needless  to  inquire  whether  this  bold  and  un- 
advised plan  was  devised  by  father  or  son,  for  both 
of  them  had  a  very  teeming  imagination.  One  thing 
is  certain,  the  former  entered  into  it  with  zeal  and 
alacrity.  He  told  mc  afler\v-arda  that  everything  had 
been  arranged  before  the  roup.  It  was  indeed  easy 
for  them  to  obtain,  a  considerable  time  before,  notice 
of  the  period  at  which  it  would  be  let.  It  was  part 
of  these  plans  that  the  old  man  should  remain  in  my 
farm,  while  the  eldest  son  and  some  of  tho  brothers 
,  should  migrate  to  Raplock.  The  taking  these  strong 
measures  without  my  privity  or  consent  was  a  very 
ungrateful  return  for  all  the  kindness  I  had  shown 
him  from  first  to  last,  of  which  till  now  be  seemed 
abundantly  sensible.  It  was  in  truth  an  attempt  to 
run  my  cheap  farm  against  a  very  dear  one.  But  the 
finest  spun  schemes  sometimes  fail,  from  not  paying 


y 
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proper  attention  to  obvious  circumstances.  Wht^u 
taking  this  seemingly  desperate  step,  the  father  forg«>t 
that  his  bargain  with  me  was  not  concluded  ;  and 
from  what  he  knew  of  my  sentiments  and  motive^ 
he  could  not  be  ignorant  that  he  now  stood  on  a 
very  different  footing  from  what  he  had  done  at  the 
time  of  our  communing. 

I  was  ecjually  astonished  and  offended  upon  being 
told  of  tlie  con<luct  of  the  father  and  son  in  that 
matter,  whicli  savoured  of  infatuation  and  despair. 
So  far  from  being  likely  to  better  the  family  by 
relieving  it  from  difficulties,  it  was  by  most  people 
consi(1ere<l  as  a  rasli  and  ruinous  bar;;ain.  But  the 
rem(»dy  was  obvious,  and  however  unpleasing  it 
miglit  l)e  to  one  of  my  disposition^  there  could  W 
no  <loubt  of  its  lM*ing  efficacious.  I  directed  Mr 
Burn  to  let  James  Cliristie  know  that  I  now  coo- 
sidere<l  the  treat v  for  a  renewal  of  his  lease  as  at 
an  end.  Tlio  very  extraordinary  step  that  he  had 
lately  taken  justified  me,  lK>th  in  law  and  honour, 
to  remove  a  man  who  was  no  longer,  from  his  other 
engagt»i«rnts,  fit  to  do  justice  to  my  farm.  I  wa* 
therefore  <leterniined  to  get  tjuit  of  him,  be  the 
trouble  and  expense  what  it  would.  If  that  should 
])roV(>  very  hurtful  to  him,  the  fault  was  bis,  not 
mine.  He  was,  however,  given  to  undenttaud  that 
I  wislitd  to  ])art  with  him  in  peace,  since  he  could 
no  loiigiT  In*  my  tenant.  I  was  therefore  inclinetl 
to  niakr  him  a  present,  in  consideration  of  the 
hetlirrs   \\v   had  reared,  and   of  the   high   order   inC«> 
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which  he  had  put  his  farm.  He  was  at  first  stub- 
born and  sulky,  seemingly  disposed  to  try  the  ques- 
tioD.  Having  taken  the  best  advice,  I  directed  him 
to  be  served  with  a  summons  of  removal.  He  then 
requested  a  conference,  at  which  he  behaved  better 
than  I  expected ;  for  after  some  conversation,  he 
gave  me  to  understand  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
keep  the  farm  against  my  inclination,  and  was 
ready  to  sign  an  obligation  to  remove  at  the  next 
Martinmas,  provided  all  his  claims  should  be  referred 
to  Mr  Bum,  my  own  man  of  business.  I  readily 
agreed  to  that  proposition,  which  was  evidently 
advantageous  to  all  concerned ;  and  after  some  bad 
humour  on  his  part,  we  met  at  Stirling  and  signed  the 
proper  papers.  At  the  conference  his  demands  were 
not  exorbitant,  but  hearing  of  new  claims  every 
day,  I  left  the  matter  entirely  to  the  arbiter,  who  I 
knew  would  do  justice  to  the  parties.  In  the  course 
of  that  business  J;ime3  Christie  displayed  a  very  bad 
spirit,  unlike  anything  I  had  ever  seen  in  him  before. 
I  knew  him  to  be  wrong-headed  and  capricious,  but 
was  disposed  to  think  better  of  his  heart. 

After  his  first  claim  and  my  answers  had  been  laid 
Ijcfore  the  arbiters,  he  gave  in  a  very  extraordinary 
paper,  in  which,  tu  my  utter  astonishment,  the  man 
claimed  from  X40U  to  X500  for  what  he  had  done 
to  a  farm  for  which  he  had  hardly  paid  X30  ster- 
ling. It  was  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  number  of 
the  articles  could  enter  into  the  imagination  of  any 
man  of  common -sense.      He  demanded  large  sums 
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for  having  altered  ridges,  for  not  doing  what  he 
might  have  done,  and  for  doing  things  beneficial  to 
the  farm,  which  he  waa  not  bound  to  do.  Thev 
were  so  absurd  and  inadmissible,  that  I  left  them 
to  the  arbiter  witli  very  little  argument,  knowing 
that  he  would  examine  everything  with  his  own 
eyes.  I  represented,  however,  that  my  consenting 
from  tlie  very  first  to  make  him  an  allowance  for 
the  hedges  lie  had  raised  was  an  act  of  mere  grace 
and  favour  on  my  part,  seeing  that  in  making  the$^ 
enclosures  he  had  not  complied  with  the  letter  or 
spirit  of  the  tack  of  1779,  for  he  had  neither  asked 
nor  obtained  my  consent.  After  the  parties  had 
Ixjcn  fully  heard,  Mr  Burn  pronounced  his  decree, 
rejecting  all  James  Christies  claims  except  for  the 
iKMlgcs  and  some  houses,  for  which  I  was  decerned 
to  pay  som«»thing  more  than  t'40.  I  thought  myself 
very  fortunate  in  escaping  a  lawsuit  with  a  man  who 
would  have  stuck  at  nothing  to  carry  his  point  by 
false  colourin<|s  and  unfounded  assertions.  It  wax 
most  fortunate  that  I  did  not  accept  of  the  offer 
made  by  him,  but  left  matters  open  till  the  lease 
should   Ih^  sii'iicd. 

In  the  course  of  winter  and  spring,  pro|K?r  attention 
was  paid  to  his  method  of  cropping,  U'ing  determined 
to  pn).s<»cutt*  him  if  he  shouhl  transgrefts  the  rules  pre- 
scribed by  his  least*  in  any  material  article.  It  was 
then  dis<*overed  that  this  singular  man  had  bad  wind- 
mills in  his  liead  for  years;  with  much  jierverw  in- 
ingenuity,  and  little  to   his  own  advantage,  he  had 
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contrived,  in  hia  removing  crop,  to  have  the  greatest 
possible  quantity  of  land  in  oats  that  could  be  had 
without  transgressing  the  letter  of  the  articles.  Had 
I  been  disposeil  to  try  the  question,  be  was  in  some 
things  within  the  lash  of  the  law  ;  but  it  was  eurely 
more  dignified  not  to  dirty  ray  fingers  with  such  a 
man.  His  devising  a  method  of  evading  to  a  certain 
extent  the  regulations  prescribed  by  his  tack  may 
show  how  difficult  it  is  to  guard  against  collar  policy, 
which  is  better  calculated  to  gratify  spleen  or  spite 
than  to  fill  the  tenant's  pockets.  It  affords  a  hint  in 
future  leases  to  provide  that  upon  no  pretext  shall  more 
than  a  certain  number  of  acres  be  cropped  with  oats, 
particularly  the  removing  crop,  when  tenants  are  com- 
monly in  worst  temper.  And  it  shows  the  wisdom  of 
not  entering  too  early  into  a  treaty  for  a  new  lease ; 
for  had  that  been  attempted  without  efiect  in  this  case, 
James's  genius  for  evasion  and  injuring  his  ground  as 
much  as  possible  would  have  had  more  ample  scope. 
Indeed,  such  was  the  son's  rapidity  in  ploughing  the 
farm  after  the  crop  was  got  in,  that  I  found  it  no 
easy  matter  to  ascertain  the  kinds  of  grain  that  had 
been  sown  the  preceding  season. 

About  the  time  that  tlie  arbiter  pronounced  his 
award,  James  Christie  sustained  one  of  the  greatest 
afflictions  which  could  have  befallen  him  in  this  world, 
by  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  whose  youth  and 
vigorous  frame  seemed  to  promise  long  life.  Having 
some  complaint,  the  latter  was  advised  to  try  the 
effect  of  sea-water,  which  is  at  present  regarded  as  a 
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specific  for  all  diKcases.  At  his  bathing-quarten  thii^ 
poor  young  man  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever  which 
bafiled  all  medicine,  his  abundance  of  flesh  and  Uood 
adding  fuel  to  the  flame.  Neither  did  his  having  been 
till  then  almost  a  stranger  to  sickness  render  him  the 
better  patient  With  hereditary  positiveness,  he  in- 
sisted upon  returning  to  his  fathers  house  while  the 
fever  was  at  its  height ;  but  having  been  conveyed 
home  in  a  cart,  he  died  a  day  or  two  after.  I  lamented 
the  untimely  fate  of  this  young  man,  who,  with  a 
better  education  and  better  opportunities,  might  have 
flgured  in  husbandry.  It  is  suflicient  to  say,  his  vir- 
tues were  his  own  ;  his  foililes  and  peculiarities  were 
derived  from  his  father.  Ill  as  I  had  been  used  by 
him,  I  commistTate<l  him  u{>on  this  occasion,  seeing  it 
had  l)IasttMl  the  ]M>or  man's  fondest  wi.shes  and  views, 
whilst  it  subjecte<l  him  to  a  load  of  care  and  fatigue 
which  a  person  well  advanceil  in  years  was  not  alJe 
to  sustain  ;  but  l>eing  a  man  of  strong  nerves,  he 
bore  his  loss  with  f«>rtitude  and  equanimity,  and  pre- 
pared to  remove  to  his  new  farm.  Everything  bcinj; 
at  length  adju8te<l,  he  carried  off  in  a  few  days,  mith 
the  help  of  his  neighUiurs,  a  very  abundant  cn>p» 
which  proved  exceetlingly  advantageous  to  him.  In 
this  he  acted  aeeonling  to  his  lease,  which  aIlowe«I 
the  tenant  at  his  removal  libtTty  to  sell  or  carry  off 
the  crop. 

As  H(M)n  as  it  w.is  known  that  James  was  to  go 
away,  I  had  a  number  of  applieants,  to  whom  nothing 
couM    Ijc  siiid  till   the   arbiter  had  pronounced   his 
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decree.'  I  then  canvassed  the  merits  of  the  candi- 
dates, and  pitched  on  one  that  was  likely  to  copy  the 
former  possessor  in  things  laudable.  And  as  1  chose 
for  myself,  I  likewise  fixed  the  rent,  Mr  Burn  having 
declined  it  as  being  connected  with  the  new  tenant. 
It  was  stipulated  that  the  incoming  tenant  should  pay 
five  pounds  a-year  more  than  Christie  had  offered. 
He  became  also  bound  to  pay  the  lime  laid  on  by  his 
predecessor  in  temis  of  the  bargain,  I  have  no  reason 
to  repent  of  my  choice.  If  Christie  did  not  do  the 
farm  justice  the  last  year,  his  successor  soou  found 
means  to  put  it  into  high  order,  which  consoled  me 
for  the  loss  of  an  excellent  tenant;  and  it  is  no  less 
true  than  extraordinary,  his  crops  have  been  all  along 
equal,  sometimes  superior,  to  Christie's  at  liaplock. 
My  farm  was  in  great  heart,  the  other  in  miserable 
order  at  his  entry.  The  sou,  whose  ardour  of  mind 
and  skilful  cultivation  might  have  put  a  new  face  on 
it,  was  gone.  As  George  Macgowan  hardly  pays  20s. 
an  acre,  whilst  his  predecessor  pays  £3,  lOs.  8d.,  that 
is  sufficient  to  explain  the  mystery. 

It  is  needless  to  pursue  this  man's  story  any  further 
than  to  mention  some  characteristic  circumstances. 
He  was  doubtless  well  off  during  the  three  years' 
dearth  and  exorbitant  prices,  at  which,  in  common 

'  When  we  met  at  Mr  Burn's  Iiouse  to  eign  the  p»iJerB,  Jwues  said  t«  me 
witli  great  kcennesa,  "  Noiv,  nir,  du  not  let  this  tann  for  nothing,  but  make 
tliu  mmt  of  it."  I  thaoLeil  hiui  for  Lis  couDiiel,  but  said  I  would  tiikc  my  own 
nny.  Yet  I  uuured  him  iiouu  uhould  buve  it  iw  uLieap  as  lie  miglit  have 
Ijad  it.  It  Kminded  me  of  the  fox  in  the  fable,  who,  having  his  toil  cut  off, 
tvished  bin  brethrca  to  be  treaMd  in  the  same  moaner. 
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with  most  of  liis  brethren,  he  rejoiced  itnmodcratelj. 
And  it  is  alloweil  none  carried  his  greed  and  barshnefls 
further  than  he  did  at  that  calamitous  season.  Hib 
doubling  the  price  of  milk  did  not  render  him  more 
popular ;  and  if  he  charged  carters,  Ac,  extravagantly 
high  for  hay,  straw,  chaff,  Ac,  they  retorted  on  him 
by  raising  their  dung  in  the  same  ratio.  So  strong 
indeed  was  the  prejudice  to  him,  that  he  found 
great  ditticulty  in  getting  bands  at  any  price  to 
work  for  him.  And  as  soon  as  plenty  was  restored 
by  a  fall  of  markets,  none  would  deal  with  him  that 
could  be  supplied  elsewhere.  Neither  did  his  crotchets 
about  keeping  up  victual  desert  him  at  bis  new 
habitation,  for  his  barnyard  and  hayricks  showed 
all  along  his  disposition  to  wait  much  too  long  for 
a  rise  of  markets.^  Had  grain  fluctuated  between 
25s.  and  40s.,  this  man  might  doubtless  have  |ftaid 
his  present  rent,  he  l>eing  verttfax  non  etnar.  What 
effect  three  years  of  comparatively  low  prices  may 
have  had  on  him  I  do  not  know,  nor  is  he  likely  to 
tell.  He  has  suflieient  fortitude  and  pride,  grafted 
on  obstinacy,  to  put  a  gcwxl  fare  on  the  matter;  but 
no  man  can  achieve  imiK)s«ibilitieii.  It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  he  or  his  sons  will  be  able 
to  hold  the  lipase  to  its  conelusion,  as  that  de- 
pen<ls    upon    <irrunistances.     Hut    it    may   Ik?  safely 

I  \\  hi!<»  AfjAiMhiC  )<ii"o<*U  with  fanitix*  |Tii^r«i.  U^  mu<!  c>n«*  t\mr,  with  «r|ttdl  fol^ 
mn«t  fAlM*||.»Mt.  thitt   ):<*  h^ktl  Mi*<i<»  iiior«»  in  <•!)«'  \«*%r  mi  Rai'l'^'k  tbAD  b*  ImcI 
«!<»i»r  nt   « >»htrrtyT«»  (luntiK  iiiitrtrrti  }rmr».       }\mt\  it  ri««l   Xmmt  !•*  mj   9J% 
trtuAtii    ku.ttiimti  Atiil  iu«>ilrr»ti<<n,  tlu*  uti)rr»trful  tiian  iM*rcr  liAct  Umm  m  » 

o -I. /:.:..  ti  t«'  tikkr  \iiM  I  rnwtit  (*rtu. 
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affirmed  that  James  would  have  been  a  happier  and 
more  respectable  man,  and  probably  a  much  richer 
one,  had  he  not,  in  an  evil  hour,  adventured  beyond 
his  depth  at  the  instigation  of  his  eldest  son.'  Al- 
though James  Christie's  spirit  and  manners  seemed 
to  have  a  strong  tinge  of  republicanism,  it  savoured 
more  of  the  sour  leaven  of  the  Covenanters  in  1649 
and  1650  than  of  Tom  Paine's  '  Liberty  and  Eijuality.'- 
Whatever  might  have  been  his  sentiments  upon 
politics,  he  did  not  join  any  of  the  democratic 
societies,  or  do  anything  not  becoming  a  good 
subject.  At  the  same  time  people's  conduct  and 
character  are  regulated  by  situation  and  example. 
Had  my  late  tenant  been  born  and  bred  in  New 
England  or  Virgiuia,  at  the  time  "  civil  dudgeon 
first  grew  high,"  and  men  revolted  they  hardly  knew 
why,  he  was  likely  to  have  taken  the  side  of  the 
insurgents  with  great  zeal  and  pertinacity. 

'  Hitherto  his  eiertionii  have  neither  been  great  nor  c™t!y,  in  point  of 
time  ur  cultivaCJon.  Pcesiblj'  liis  failures  in  wheat  and  i<owd  grM»  may  have 
tlisoouragiHl  him  ;  and  aa  men  grow  old  t!iej  do  not  beoorae  mora  venturous. 
liy  all  acf^utita  he  haa  incurred  un  expenne  in  buyiug  fuiruture  auitable  to 
lii.s  iieiv  house,  and  he  ia  □-:(  likfly  to  eieeed  in  entertaiaing  eiinii>iiny,  which 
cn^te  other  great  farmers,  nho  hnve  good  houees,  much  time  and  money. 

'  In  1792,  hearing  that  Jnriiea  had  been  studying  Paine'a  'Liberty  and 
ICi[uality,'  I  exhort«d  him  strenuously  to  keep  aluuf  from  clubs  oF  pretended 
refonncra,  which  he  promiMid  to  do.  The  tiling  he  leomed  most  divposed  to 
rebel  Bgaiost  was  tlie  town  of  Stirlicg'a  customB,  which  he  evaded  or  disputed, 
little  to  his  profit.  No  consideration  would  bare  made  him  take  the  couitable 
oath,  not  even  on  absolution  from  hie  miniBters,  which  quieta  the  conaciencea 
of  other  Antiburgher  constablea.  In  our  last  converaation,  I  entreated  him 
not  to  quarrel  rashly  with  hia  new  raoatera,  who,  having  a  heavy  public  putaa, 
niiglit  crush  him  even  if  he  wore  right.  And  what  was  hardly  to  have  been 
e5|>cct«d  from  a  man  ho  [>oBitive,  he  haa  hitherto  lived  on  good  tenna  with 
them. 
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Perhaps  too  much  has  been  said  of  a  man  whose 
rank  and  education  do  not  entitle  him  to  be  the 
subject  of  a  biographical  sketch  ;  but  there  is  none 
from  whose  story  landlords  and  tenants  may  draw 
more  useful  and  instructive  lessons.  The  former  will 
see  from  it  the  expediency  of  keeping  to  forma  with 
countrymen,  who  arc  wonderfully  ingenious  in  find- 
ing loopholes  at  which  they  may  creep  out,  and  give 
trouble  and  disquietude  to  their  superiors  that  were 
disposed  to  serve  them.  And  it  may  teach  husband- 
men not  to  give  too  much  way  to  whims  and  crotchets 
in  the  conduct  of  life ;  for  these,  when  carried  far, 
and  persisted  in  with  obstinacy  and  spleen,  are  apt  at 
times  to  make  good  parts  useless  or  mischievous  to 
the  i>ersou  that  iNissesses  them.  Nor  can  it  escape 
oUservation,  that  in  gidily  pragmatical  times,  the 
labourers  of  the  ground  cannot  l>ear  a  full  cup  with  more 
equanimity  than  persons  of  higher  rank.  And  in  treat- 
ing me  in  the  manner  he  diil,  my  hite  tenant  not  only 
behaved  with  gross  ingratitude,  but  also  hurt  his  own 
interest  materially.  As  far  as  in  him  lay  he  descrtetl 
his  brethren.  It  discouraged  landlords  from  being 
liix*ral  or  self-denied  towanls  tenants,  lest  the  latter 
might  tread  in  his  HtejKs ;  nay,  it  ntfonled  them  a 
plausible  pretext  to  take  the  highest  offers  that  were 
math*  them.  Men  who  act  under  the  influence  of  the 
S4*lfisii  poKsions  arc  s<i  ghid  of  any  ajxilogy,  that  they 
are  <lis|K>.sed  to  draw  general  ruli*s  and  maxims  from 
vrry  sorry  precedents  when  these  sup|H>rt  their 
systems. 
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It  is  painful  to  say  that  since  that  man  left  me 
two  other  of  my  tenants  have,  like  him,  taken  large 
farms  upon  very  high  terms.  One  would  almost 
imagine  there  was  something  in  the  air  of  Ochtertyre 
to  encourage  the  mania  of  speculating  deep  on  land, 
with  little  prospect  of  succeeding  in  their  schemes. 
But  after  having  enlarged  so  much  upon  James 
Christie,  I  shall  be  brief  with  regard  to  the  other  two, 
who  differed  as  much  from  him  as  from  each  other. 

One  of  them  concluded  a  very  indifferent  bargain 
for  a  farm  without  couaulting  me.  It  was  the  less 
pardonable  that  his  venerable  father  in  his  settlements 
had  enjoined  him  to  take  no  steps  of  eonsequenee 
in  bis  affairs  without  being  advised  by  me,  whom 
the  good  man  affectionately  styled  "  his  honoured 
master."'  Indeed  the  only  apology  that  can  be  made 
for  the  son  is  hiw  being  headstrong  and  conceited — a 
kind  of  man  very  likely  to  deceive  himself  when  act- 
ing, as  he  imagines,  most  wisely.  Had  he  missed  one 
I.)ad  bargain,  it  was  ten  to  one  but  he  might  have  got 
a  worse  one  somewhere  else.  Indignant  as  I  was  at 
the  conduct  of  this  man,  he  was  less  in  my  power 
than  James  ChriMtie,  for  he  had  got  his  tack  more 
than  a  year  before.  All  that  I  or  my  heir  can  do 
is  to  enforce  constant  residence  on  the  part  of  the 
tenant.  Though  the  clause  for  that  purpose  be  clear 
and  explicit,  yet  at  present  none  can  say  what  effect 

'  It  was  observed  belore  the  old  msn'i  illneu  uid  deatli,  thnt  if  he  could 
bcjucatli  h'w  mother-wit  to  hit  eoiu,  it  would  be  of  much  mor«  advantage  tn 
tlieni  in  tlic  journey  of  life  tlian  all  his  Ijing  money. 
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the  Court  of  Session,  actiug  as  a  Court  of  Cbancer}% 
would  give  it  That,  however,  is  of  the  less  con- 
sequeucc  to  me,  that  the  present  tenant  is  likely  to 
outlive  me. 

The  other,  who  is  a  man  of  sound  understanding, 
and  one  of  the  most  spirited  tenants  in  the  countr}% 
acted  a  more  candid  and  consistent  part  than  the 
other.  Both  before  and  after  getting  a  new  lease,  be 
avowed  his  intention  to  take  another  farm  for  one  of 
his  sons.  To  this  there  could  be  the  less  objection, 
that  he  was  able  to  make  ample  provision  for  them 
without  neglecting  my  farm.  Having  a  great  regard 
for  the  man,  I  earnestly  beseeched  him  to  act  with 
cautiun  at  a  time  when  proprietors,  the  best  thought 
of,  contended  who  should  take  the  highest  rent& 
Were  he  to  act  as  rashly  and  absurdly  as  some  of  his 
neighbours,  he  would  hurt  himself  and  his  family 
more  than  me.  He  might  be  assured  that  the  in- 
fatuation which  at  present  possessed  landlonls  and 
tenants  would  ere  long  receive  a  rude  shock,  and 
therefore  he  had  better  have  patience  till  he  saw  a 
decent  bargain.  When  he  informed  me  that  he  wa<« 
in  treaty  for  the  farm  which  he  afterwards  took,  I  told 
him  I  did  not  know  iUs  value  ;  but  a  {terson  who  buy» 
at  an  e.\trava;^Mnt  rate  must  endeavour  to  make  the 
mo.-^t  of  it  I  likewise  dislikeil  its  size  and  situation, 
and  reminded  him  that,  ;ui  he  was  ;;i*tting  fast  into 
years,  he  i:ould  no  longer  exert  himself  with  his 
usual  >kill  and  energy.  Ami  if  it  w:lh  too  great  an 
undertaking  for   himself   had   he  been  in  his  prime. 
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wliat  must  it  be  to  his  secood  son,  a  raw  lad,  if  he 
should  be  cut  off?  He  took  my  counsel  in  good  part, 
but  told  me  he  hud  taken  his  resolution,  and  would 
close  the  bargain.  That,  I  said,  was  his  affair,  not 
mine;  it  was  my  duty  to  express  my  real  sentiments, 
and  therefore  nothing  more  remained  for  me  but  to 
wish  him  health  and  success.  Two  years  ago  he 
removed  to  his  new  farm,  leaving  his  eldest  son 
behind  him  in  mine.  To  that  young  man,  who  is 
since  married,  he  has  conveyed  the  lease  and  stock- 
ing. It  is  hard  to  say  what  shall  be  the  effects  of 
those  three  men's  conduct  to  themselves  and  their 
families,  but  it  is  bard  that  I  or  mine  should  suffer 
for  their  folly  and  precipitation.  In  that  case,  I  may 
say  with  truth,  I  have  been  "more  sinned  against 
than  sinning."  It  was  one  of  those  evils  against 
which  it  was  impossible  to  provide.  Men  whose 
stocks  and  attention  are  divided,  cannot  do  proper 
justice  to  their  original  ones.  Had  they  not  fallen 
into  this  snare,  they  might  have  hurt  themselves  more 
essentially  by  becoming  caution  for  other  people  ; 
and  therefore  the  landlord  who  is  most  solicitous  to 
promote  the  interest  of  his  tenants,  will  sometimes 
find  his  philanthroi'ie  purjjoses  counteracted  in  a  way 
which  he  could  neither  foresee  nor  prevent.  Even 
parental  care  and  guidance  cannot  prevent  children 
from  folly  and  excess ;  and  the  better  provided  they 
arc,  the  greater  in  many  cases  is  their  peril. 

Thus  have  I  given  a  full  and  undisguised  account 
of  the  way  in  which  I  have  managed  my  small  estate 
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for  more  than  forty  years.  One  would  wish  for  some- 
thin*?  of  the  same  kind,  twice  or  thrice  in  a  ccntunr. 
Lantllords  and  tenants  might  learn  good  lessons  from 
a  review  of  the  way  in  which  the  predecessors  of  the 
former  comi>orted  themselves  in  dealing  with  the 
labourers  of  the  ground,  who  constitute  a  useful  and 
important  Ixxly  in  society.  A  country  is  to  be  de- 
nominated rich  or  poor,  industrious  or  slovenly,  from 
its  condition.  In  some  things  I  have  {>erha|>3  gone 
wrong ;  for  he  who  is  too  solicitous  to  avoid  certain 
rocks  and  quicksiuids,  is  likely  to  incline  too  much  to 
the  other  side.  That  1  meant  excellently  well  to  my 
family  and  [Hopple,  will  hardly  be  disputes!  by  those 
whu  are  lea^^t  partial  to  me  and  my  maxims.  At  my 
outset  in  life,  I  endtavourc<l  to  tread  in  the  steps  of 
mv  wisest  and  worthit\st  nei'dilxnirs,  who,  whilst  thev 
never  lost  sight  of  their  own  interest,  retained  some 
of  that  kindness  towards  t^'uants  and  defiemlant^ 
which  had  been  one  of  the  prominent  and  interesting 
features  of  the  nobilitv  and  ^t*ntrv  <>f  former  times. 
I  afterwanls  endeavourrd  to  suit  myself  to  circum- 
stances;  for  I  have  lived  in  times  when  all  ranks  of 
men  have  been  ehanixini^  their  mo<Ies  and  mauuer> 
an<l  Miitiments,  some  for  the  better,  and  others  for 
the  W(>rs<'.  1  Hiring  my  course  tluTo  have  been  nem* 
maxims  laid  down  by  pr«>prittors  and  men  of  busineai* 
whieh  sounded  to  nx*  harsh,  pre<*ipitate,  and  uniM>liuc. 
Indred  for  n(»ar  twi*ntv  vears  after  I  commenced  a 
country  ;rcntlem.in,  no  character  was  in  lower  repute 
than  that  <»f  a  har.<>li  an«I  avaricious  landlord,  it  l»eiug 
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confined  to  a  few  persons  whom  nobody  thought  of 
taking  for  their  oracles.  In  those  days  it  could  not 
be  foreseen  that  the  time  would  come  when  the  raising 
of  renta  should  occupy  the  attention  of  proprietors 
great  and  smalL  If  this  be  at  present  the  ruling 
passion  of  that  description  of  men,  it  surely  does  not 
savour  of  heroism  or  patriotism.  Without  a  portion 
of  self-denial  and  benevolence,  neither  public  nor 
private  virtue  can  be  very  pure  or  attractive.  What 
a  miserable  state  of  society  would  it  be,  were  it 
creditable  for  every  man  to  make  as  hard  a  bargain 
as  he  could  with  his  inferiors  and  dependants  1  It 
must  necessarily  abound  in  poverty,  rancour,  and 
chicane.  No  man,  then,  who  wishes  well  to  his 
country,  would  like  to  see  that  vile  spirit  predominate 
among  hia  neighbours  high  or  low.  It  would,  if 
carried  to  a  great  pitch,  make  the  world  little  better 
than  a  purgatory. 

As  far  as  concerns  myself,  I  have  found  little  in- 
convenience from  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  me 
from  first  to  last.  My  income,  moderate  as  it  was, 
enabled  me  to  improve  the  place  where  I  spent  my 
boyish  years,  and  where  I  hope  to  draw  my  last 
breath  in  peace.  Nor  have  I  been  at  a  loss  to  enter- 
tain relations,  neighbours,  and  friends,  in  the  way 
that  became  and  pleased  those  whom  I  was  chiefly 
solicitous  to  please.  Now  that  old  age  and  infirmities 
are  fast  approaching,  there  arc  certain  luxuries  which 
at  present  rank  among  the  necessaries  of  life.  But 
however  desirable  these  may  be,  I  can  do  without 
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them.  I  should  Bpurn  a  carriage  which  could  not  he 
set  up  without  overstretching  rents.  In  fine,  htul  it 
not  lK?en  for  the  repeated  fleeces  of  exorbitant  tAXea. 
and  what  perhaps  has  been  as  distressful  to  persuD» 
of  moderate  fortune,  the  great  <le[)reciation  in  the 
value  of  money  of  late  years,  I  should  have  been  ca>y 
if  not  rich.  If  I  have  been  treated  with  ingratitude 
by  tenants  whom  I  wished  to  l^efriend,  it  aflfordA  no 
gooil  reason  against  my  general  views.  As  well  might 
one  dochiim  against  friendship  or  kindred,  becauM* 
the.<e  do  not  always  answer  our  expectations-  The 
causiless  or  capriirious  alienation  of  |)ersons*or  families, 
to  whom  one  was  long  warmly  attached,  is  one  of  th^ 
evils  of  life  that  a  mind  of  sensibility  is  least  prepaivd 
to  U'ar  up  against,  liut  after  the  first  emotions  are 
over,  one  must  make  the  most  of  it,  conscious  that  he 
has  deserved  a  very  difl'tTrnt  treatment. 

Fastidious  or  pnju»li«ed  readers  will  doubtless  be 
murh  disgusted  witli  the  egntisms  which  run  througb 
this  branch  of  my  rctn».spiM-ts  ;  liut  should  thcito  lut-u- 
brations  atfurd  any  usrful  hints  to  {n^rsons  in  the  samt* 
8ituati«»n,  roiunienrjng  their  cour-^e  with  good  dia|iO!«i- 
tiohs,   I   shall  not  think  mv  lalK)ur  lost.      If  I   h.ivc 
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(Vll^ur<•d  tilt*  (Mindiirt  of  manv  landnl  men  with 
a   diirrei'  of  asptiiiy,    I    have  spared    their  |>enK)ni( 
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At  present  [first  years  of  the  nineteenth  century] 
there  are  hardly  any  chieftains  who  live  with  their 
clan  upon  the  old  footing  of  familiarity,  or  who 
profess  general  hospitality.  And  a  few  years  more 
will  remove  every  person  who  remembers  their  little 
courts,  or  has  seen  them  in  the  field  in  all  their 
state.  Ere  long  it  must  be  the  province  of  the  anti- 
quary to  describe  the  life  and  manners  of  a  real  High- 
lander. 

Their  domestics  of  old  were  very  numerous,  though 
of  a  very  different  cast  from  the  powdered  lackeys 
ul  their  successors.  The  industry  and  real  usefulness 
of  both  were  perhaps  equal  ;  yet  were  it  possible  for 
them  now  to  meet,  they  would  stare  not  a  little  at 
each  other's  dress  and  deportment.  In  every  great 
Highland  household,  whether  of  a  chieftain  or  a 
nobleman,  besides  a  crowd  of  common  servants,  there 
were  certain  officers  who  contributed  not  a  little  to 
their  master's  dignity,  and  to  the  pleasure  of  his 
irnests  and  retainers. 
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Anciently  the  first  of  these  officers  was  the  banl. 
who  sometimes  conjoined  the  office  of  sennachie  or 
historian  to  that  of  bard.  Highland  bardH  h^w 
gradually  declined  for  nearly  two  centuries,  and  an* 
now  utterly  extinct  ;  excepting  Neil  M'Vurich, 
who  lately  officiated  in  that  capacity  to  the  Lainl 
of  Clanronald. 

It  appears  strange  that  the  bards  should  have  been 
discarded  at  a  time  when  ancient  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  every  kind  were  carefully  cherished  by  ihf 
Highlander:!^.  It  could  hardly  proceed  from  economical 
motives,  as  the  portion  of  land  and  other  perquisite'^ 
assigned  the  bard  wore  inconsiderable.  They  pro- 
bal»ly  tloiirished  most  during  the  greatness  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Islos,  whose  court  resembled  that  of  an 
ohl  Gaelic  Scots  or  Irish  king.  And  in  the  middle 
ages  they  were  also  entertained  in  the  families  of  the 
territorial  lords  who  held  the  countries  of  Athull. 
Baclencxrh,  Mar,  Argyle,  lioss,  Sutherland,  4c.  Not- 
withstanding their  being  m«wtly  of  I^>w-oountry  ex- 
traction, yet  in  priK-ess  of  time  they  adopte<l  the 
language  and  manners  of  their  Highland  vajisals,  in 
whom  their  strength  consisted.  U|Mm  the  fall  of  the 
LottU  of  th(*  Isles,  their  bards  would  find  an  asylum 
with  some  of  the  neighbouring  ehieftains  who  wen- 
not  involved  in  their  ruin. 

At  len«:ih  the  jMjwer  of  the  C'rt>wn  liecamc  very 
great,  in  con.M({U(*nec  of  whi<'h  tho  nobility  wcr\* 
induced,  from  motives  of  interest,  to  live  much  at 
(\airt.     And  as   Highland  manners  wcri*  in  no  csti- 


mation  there,  it  behoved  tliem  to  copy  tbe  modes  and 
opinions  of  people  of  fashion  in  tbe  Low  country.  At 
the  Reformation,  a  tincture  of  letters  was  reckoned 
indispensably  requisite  both  for  them  and  the  more 
considerable  chieftains,  in  order  that  they  might 
judge  in  the  controversies  about  religion  which  then 
agitated  the  minds  of  men.  The  indifference  of  the 
nobility  to  the  bards  and  their  productions  is  not  sur- 
prising, when  we  find  persons  of  the  same  profession 
stigmatised  by  Act  of  Parliament  as  idle  and  Strang 
beggars.  Nothing  damps  the  poetic  fire  more  than 
the  coldness  of  the  great. 

In  a  certain  period  of  society  the  poet  and  musician 
were  one  and  the  same ;  and  thus  we  see,  both  in 
Homer  and  in  Osaian,  that  tbe  bards  accompanied 
their  poetical  efi'usions  mth  the  harp.  In  process  of 
time,  however,  they  became  two  distinct  professions, 
little  perhaps  to  the  advantage  of  either.  We  cannot 
pretend  even  to  guess  at  the  era  of  this  separation 
in  tlic  Highlands.  But  if  we  may  believe  tradition, 
there  was,  some  ages  ago,  a  harper  as  well  as  a  bard 
in  everj'  great  household  in  that  country.  At  Dun- 
tulm  Castle,  the  old  seat  of  Lord  Macdonald'a  family, 
is  a  window  called  the  "  Harper's  Window."  But 
there  have  been  none  of  that  profession  in  the 
Highlands  for  upwards  of  a  century  past.  And  it 
is  the  general  opinion  that  they  and  the  bards  de- 
clined about  the  same  time.  The  last  Highlanders 
who  played  on  the  harp  were  two  gentlemen  of 
AthoU— Robertson  of  Lude  and  Stewart  of  Cluny. 
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For  8ome  ages  past  the  piper  seems  to  have  been 
a  great  favourite  with  the  Highlanders.  In  time  of 
war  he  attended  the  clan,  and  roused  their  spirits  by 
his  martial  music.  In  peace  he  played  every  morning 
before  the  chieftain's  windows,  strutting  with  stately 
steps  to  and  fro ;  and  at  meal-times,  he  regaled  him 
and  his  guests  with  favourite  tunes.  When  the  young 
I>eople  were  disposed  to  be  merry,  they  danced  with 
great  alacrity  to  his  music.  On  solemn  occasions,  his 
pipes  were  nicely  ornamented  with  flags,  on  which 
were  painted  the  arms  or  device  of  his  master.  The 
more  considerable  chieftains  had  three  pipers  at  least, 
by  whom  they  were  accompanied  in  their  progresfetf. 
being  indeed  a  great  part  of  their  equipage. 

The  pii>er,  as  well  as  the  other  otiicers,  had  an 
allowance  in  land,  and  the  more  eminent  ones  had 
also  a  salar}'.  There  were  two  families  at  the  head 
of  the  profession  —  viz.,  the  M'Rimins  and  the 
M'Aslans,  lK)th  of  the  Isle  of  Skye.  One  of  the 
former  in  said  to  have  composed  a  song  well  known 
in  the  Highlands,  the  burden  of  which  is : — 

''  Oh  for  three  harnU  ! 
Oiu)  fur  the  clavtiinrts  ami  two  for  tlu*  |»i|H^« !" 

By  them  many  who  resorted  from  ever)*  part  of  the 
country  were  bred,  which  prolmbly  pave  rise  to  the 
stories  of  a  collr}»e  of  pipers  in  Skye. 

The  ftillowing  anecdote,  which  a  friend  of  nunc 
had  from  Lord  Ji>hn  l>rummond  soon  after  the 
circumstance  hap[)ened,  shown  how  much  %'eneration 


waa  paid  a  celebrated  piper  ijy  bis  Bcholara,  In  the 
last  rebellion  a  body  of  loyal  Highlanders  was  de- 
feated at  Invermy,  and  the  laird  of  M'Leod'a  chief 
piper,  one  of  the  M'Rimins,  taken  prisoner  after  a 
stout  resistance.  Next  morning  the  rebel  pipers 
did  not  play  through  the  town  as  usual ;  upon  which 
Lord  John,  who  commanded,  sent  for  them,  and 
asked  the  reason  of  their  neglect.  They  answered, 
that  whilst  M'Riminj  their  master,  was  in  captivity, 
their  pipes  were  dumb,  and  nothing  but  his  release 
could  make  them  do  their  duty. 

The  more  considerable  chieftains  had  their  prin- 
cipal standard-bearers  and  quartermasters,  who  were 
continued  in  some  families  from  father  to  son. 

"  The  latter  (says  Bfnrtin,  speaking  of  Sir  Donald  M'Dou- 
ald's  quartermaster)  has  a  right  to  all  the  hides  killed  upou 
any  of  the  occasions  nientioaed  above  (the  young  chieftain's 
first  military  expedition  and  his  inauguration  as  chief),  and 
this  I  have  seen  exacted  punctually,  though  the  officer  had 
no  charter  for  tlie  same,  only  custom. 

"  There  were  also  (proceeds  Martin),  a  number  of  young 
gentlemen  called  Lncktartk,  or  gard  de  ayijts,  who  always 
attended  the  chieftain  at  home  and  abroad  ;  tliey  were  well 
trained  in  managing  the  sword  and  target,  in  wrestling, 
swimming,  jumping,  dancing,  shooting  with  bows  and  arrows, 
uiid  were  stout  seamen. 

"  Every  chieftain  had  a  bold  armour-bearer,  whose  busi- 
ness waa  alwaj-a  to  attend  the  person  of  his  master  night 
and  day,  to  prevent  any  surprise,  and  this  mau  waa  called 
ijallmBglath ;  he  had  likewise  a  double  quantity  of  meat 
assigned  him  at  every  meal.  The  measure  of  meat  usually 
given  him  is  called  to  this  day  heyfir — that  is,  a  man's  portion, 
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meaning  thereby  an  cxtraordinar}'  man,  whose  strength  And 
couroge  distinguished  him  from  other  men/* 

The  common  men-servants,  or  gillies^  were  of  old 
little  employed  within-doors ;  for  the  work  presently 
performed  by  footmen  was  then  the  province  of  the 
maid-servants.  Unless  in  a  few  chieftains'  bouses 
where  Low-country  manners  were  adopted  in  part, 
the  latter  waited  at  table  and  u|x>n  strangers.  The 
men-servants  were  indeed  principally  employed  about 
out-of-doors  work,  and  in  the  chieftain's  military  pro- 
gresses, or  on  visits.  These  customs  were  entirely 
similar  to  those  of  the  heroic  times*  when  the 
domestic  offices  were  mostly  pcrforme<l  by  females* 
being  esteemed  too  mean  for  any  man  that  carrietl 
arms.  It  appears  that  the  maid-servants  attende«l 
the  men  even  while  they  were  kithing  or  dressing, 
a  practice  sc»emingly  inconsistent  with  the  modesty 
of  the  sex.  Even  the  venerable  Nestor  was  attende«I 
by  a  damsel  in  the  camp. 

The  perquisites  given  of  old  to  the  se%'eral  domes- 
tics when  a  cow  was  killed  were  as  follows :  the 
bard  ha<l  the  rump;  the  pipiT  the  udder:  the 
fjalhn/yfath  the  great  gut ;  the  smith  the  head  ;  the 
rook  the  skin  :  the  weaver  the  neck  ;  the  butrh*»r 
the  brisket. 

Not  only  the  ilfiinnftismh,  but  strangers  and  trav- 
ellers, were  welrome,  uninvited,  to  the  chieftain's 
house  an<l  table.  And  occasionally  the  better  sort 
of  c(»umions  had  access,  and  were  treated  with  kind- 
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ness ;  the  chief  distinction  consisting  in  the  liquor 
allotted  to  them,  and  in  their  place  at  table.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  those  primitive  manners  sub- 
sisted in  some  noble  Highland  families  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  and  they  remained  in  all 
their  purity  among  the  remote  chiefs  within  the  last 
fifty  years. 

The  cordial  kindness  with  which  guests  of  every 
denomination  were  received,  must  have  afforded  high 
entertainment  to  a  sentimental  traveller.  Though 
his  host  might  be  rough  and  unpolished  on  other 
occasions,  he  suffered  not  the  angry  passions  to  enter 
under  his  roof ;  there  he  was  all  peace  and  love.  He 
was  indeed  utterly  a  stranger  to  that  disguise  and 
self-command  which  constitute  ao  capital  a  part  of 
modern  manners.  If  on  some  occasions  they  seem 
hardly  compatible  with  truth  and  sincerity,  they  at 
least  contribute  to  make  men  live  quietly  and  easily 
together.  The  chieftain's  affection  to  the  members  of 
)iis  little  community  and  his  hospitality  to  strangers 
were  warm  and  unrestrained  as  his  enmities,  public 
and  private. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  manners  of  the  old 
Highland  gentry  should  diflfer  materially  from  those 
of  the  present  generation.  The  duinewassals  and 
commons  being  bred  together  in  the  same  sports  and 
pursuits,  and  having  the  same  friends  and  enemies, 
lived  on  the  footing  of  familiarity  which  nowadays 
would  be  considered  as  mean  and  unbecoming.  In 
every  age  and  country,  children,  left  to  themselves, 
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pay  little  regard  to  external  circumstances.  Spirit. 
generosity,  and  complacency  of  manners  are  the 
qualities  that  cement  their  young  hearts.  Bat  in 
the  Highlands  the  gentry,  arrived  at  a  state  of  man- 
hood, carried  those  primeval  manners  a  step  further. 
In  their  social  hours,  when  no  strangers  of  distinction 
were  present,  the  accidental  differences  of  birth  and 
fortune  were  sometimes  forgotten,  at  least  suspended. 
On  these  occasions,  good  sense  and  pleasantry  of  hu- 
mour took  the  lead,  however  humble  their  pofisesaor 
might  be.  And  indeed,  in  troublesome  times,  every 
man  8  [K?rsonaI  character  was  known,  and  a  brmve,  a 
sagacious,  and  a  faithful  commoner  was  sure  of  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  his  su}>eriors. 

In  this  tliere  was  nothing  unnatural  or  immormL 
Men  were  originally  (»n  a  level,  and  the  distioctions 
introduced  by  degrees  into  society  were  so  many 
infringements  of  tiie  natural  rights  of  mankind.  And 
hence  among  every  primitive  |>eople  we  find  their 
rulers  at  pains  to  reconcile  inferiors  to  their  lot  by 
kindness  and  familiarity. 

We  have  hitherto  viewe«l  the  familiarity  which 
subsisted  iKJtween  the  Highland  gentry  and  tbt-ir 
dependants  in  a  favourable  light ;  let  us  now  oonsidcr 
tlie  di>;ul vantages  that  ensued  fnmi  it.  Hy  couver»- 
ing  (liietly  with  infrriors,  the  chieftains  and  fiuine- 
icos^^uU  were  exjMKsed,  esjK»cially  in  their  youth,  to 
IIutt<Tv   and    mistaken   notiiuis.      Yet   what  state  o{ 
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hocirty  is  S4>  liappily  constitutetl  that  {K>wer  and  influ- 
mee  will  not  l>c  haunted  bv  sveoiihants,  who  studv 
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by  insidious  arts  to  mislead  the  youthful  and  the 
unwary  ?  The  company  of  equals  and  superiors  has 
doubtless  a  happy  influence  in  forming  the  tender 
mind,  and  in  banishing  that  arrogance  and  self- 
conceit  which  are  too  often  the  effects  of  a  domestic 
education. 

But  by  means  of  this  familiarity,  the  manners  of 
all  ranks  of  people  in  the  Highlands  were  more  upon 
a  level  than  is  usual  in  other  countries.  The  gentry 
could  hardly  fail  of  bon-owiog  some  vulgarisms  and 
oddities  of  behaviour  from  the  commons,  in  whose 
company  a  great  proportion  of  their  time  was  spent. 

In  former  times,  however,  these  peculiarities  remain- 
ed almost  unheeded.  The  chieftain  and  duinewassals 
lived  much  at  home,  and  were  little  desirous  of  asso- 
ciating with  their  fellow-subjects  of  the  south.  In- 
deed they  sometimes  met  in  the  camp,  but  there  the 
former  were  chiefly  distinguished  by  gallantry  and 
spirit,  and  there  was  no  leisure  for  intercourse  or  con- 
versation. In  their  own  country  they  had  a  standard 
of  their  owu,  by  which  men  and  women  estimated 
each  other's  deportment.  And  whilst  that  was  kept 
up  to,  there  was  no  danger  of  any  person's  appearing 
awkward  of  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  those  whom  he 
was  most  solicitous  to  please.  The  censures  or  con- 
tempt of  the  Bolach  Gald  (as  the  Lowlanders  were 
termed  in  derision)  gave  the  Highlanders  little 
concern. 

But  the  commons  profited  greatly  from  their  famil- 
iarity with  the  gentry.     They  formed  themselves  on 
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the  model  of  their  superiors,  and  endeavoured  to 
ado[>t  their  manners  and  sentiments.  And  hence  that 
class  of  men  in  the  Highlands  have  always  been  more 
courteous  and  intelligent,  more  gallant  in  their  man- 
ners, and  more  scrupulous  about  personal  honour, 
than  persons  of  that  humble  station  in  other  countrie:^ 

The  last  rebellion,  however,  gave  occasion  to  mem- 
orable changes  of  every  kind.  Many  chieftains  lost 
their  lives  either  in  the  field  or  on  the  scaffold,  or 
were  forced  into  exile,  and  their  estates  forfeited. 
The  whole  weight  of  Government,  for  a  number  of 
years,  was  employed  to  dissolve  every  tie  ))etween  the 
chief  and  the  clan,  and  to  abolish  all  distinctions 
between  the  Highland  and  Lowland  Scots.  Even  the 
gentr)'  who  had  not  l»een  engaged  in  the  rebellion, 
found  it  exi)ediont  to  drop  some  of  their  national 
customs,  which  either  gave  otTence,  or  were  prohibited 
by  law.  It  was  doubtless  with  reluctance  that  people 
advanced  in  life  complied  with  these  innovations. 
But  these  old-fashione<l  gtaitlemen  being  now  mostly 
gonr,  their  successors  have  no  longer  the  same  attach- 
m<*nt  either  to  their  people  or  to  ancient  modes  of 
lift*.  They  affeet  the  manners  of  the  lowland  gentr)\ 
V>ut  in  general  they  retain  their  hospitality  and  cour* 
tesy  to  strangers,  especially  those  that  come  pro|>erly 
reeommendtHl. 

Th(*  middling  and  inferior  clasHi^s  of  Highlanders, 
who  have  been  little  out  of  their  own  country^  retain 
the  domrstie  manners  of  their  forefathers  in  great 
purity.     In  the  remote  countries,  a|mrt  from  military 
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roads,  the  traveller  will  meet  with  hospitality  worthy 
of  the  patriarchal  or  heroic  times.  The  being  a 
stranger  entitles  him  to  a  kind  reception,  provided 
he  comes  not  to  molest  or  dispossess  the  old  inhabi- 
tants. While  the  gentry  entertain  him  with  their 
best  fare,  and  convey  him  from  place  to  place,  he  will 
hardly  pass  a  cottage  without  being  ofi'ered  something 
to  eat  and  drink ;  and  the  commons  desire  nothing  in 
return  but  news  and  a  little  tobacco.  An  old  duine- 
wassal  tenant  told  me  once  with  great  simplicity, 
that  he  allowed  nobody  to  pass  his  house  without 
bread  and  cheese  and  a  drink  of  milk  or  whey ;  but 
if  a  gentleman  or  minister  came  into  the  glen,  he 
killed  a  lamb  or  a  kid.  And  another  of  them  hearing 
of  some  gentlemen  being  landed  from  a  boat,  waited 
some  hours  to  invite  us  to  his  house,  and  was  much 
mortified  at  our  having  taken  another  way. 

Such  manners  would  please  among  savages,  but  in 
the  Highlands  the  traveller  will  meet  with  intelligent, 
well  -  informed  persons,  whose  conversation  would 
please  in  any  country.  And  the  Highlander,  well 
:idvanced  in  years,  ia  never  more  agreeably  employed 
than  in  describing  those  modes  of  life  which  prevaUed 
in  his  youth,  but  now  exist  no  more.  To  a  well-dis- 
posed mind,  kindness  will  more  than  compensate  for 
tlie  want  perhaps  of  a  few  superfluities  that  are  the 
boast  of  nations  among  whom  hospitality  is  either 
olisolete  or  unnecessary. 

Their  kindness  also  extends  to  mariners  ship- 
wrecked  ou   their   coasts.     When    a  vessel   is  dis- 
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covered  in  distress,  the  inhabitants  send  out  boats  to 
her  relief,  and  try  to  bring  her  into  harbour.  If  she 
is  driven  ashore  they  do  what  they  can  to  save  the 
crew  and  to  secure  the  cargo  for  the  owners.  And 
the  unfortunate  sufferers  are  afterwards  billeted, 
according  to  theif  rank,  on  the  neighl)ouriDg  families 
till  they  are  in  a  condition  to  proceed  homewards. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  Martin  with  regard  to  a 
fact  universally  known. 

Their  conduct  in  this  respect  forms  a  notable  con- 
trast with  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  civilised 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  latter  too  often  make  do 
scruple  of  plundering,  nay,  sometimes  of  murderiog, 
persons  whom  distress  h:is  driven  on  their  coasts. 

It  will  perha[)s  be  said  that  hospit^Uity  is  the  virtue 
of  every  sequestered  people.  Ik)  it  so ;  but  this  will 
hardly  account  for  the  kind  reception  they  give  for- 
lorn  mariners  whom  they  are  prolwibly  never  to  sec 
again,  and  whom  they  might  plunder  with  impunity. 
It  seems  rather  a  branch  of  that  primeval  charity 
whieh  shines  to  greatest  advantage  among  a  simple 
sequestered  [)eople,  whose  hearts  are  unsi>oiled  by 
commerce  and  its  inseparable  attendants,  luxury  ami 
selii.nliuess.  What  interesteil  motive  will  the  lover  of 
system  sissign  for  the  conduct  of  the  C  amcrous,  who, 
in  spite  of  the  frowns  of  those  in  power,  met  the  son 
of  their  attainted  ehieftain  in  a  Inxly  on  his  retnru 
from  Kranee,  and  with  manv  tears  made  him  a 
pres4'nt  nf  some  hundred  eows  (  Kver}*  feeling  heart 
will  surely  regret  the  neiesnity  whieh  constrained  the 
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virtuous  and  enlightened  stateBinen  of  the  last  reign 
to  wage  war  with  so  noble  and  generous  an  attach- 
ment. Nay,  a  few  years  after,  they  thought  proper 
to  refuse  this  very  gentleman  a  grave  among  his 
ancestors. 

In  a  word,  hospitality  was  regarded  by  the  High- 
landers as  a  first-rate  virtue  ;  and  a  man  by  shutting 
his  door  against  the  meanest  stranger  would  not  only 
have  forfeited  the  esteem  of  his  neighbours,  but  have 
run  a  risk  of  being  ill  received  wherever  he  or  the 
story  was  known.  And  by  practising  it  universally, 
even  to  the  beggar  in  rags,  valuable  connections  were 
sometimes  formed.  The  strangers,  especially  if  under 
circumstances  of  danger  and  distress,  retained  a  lively 
sense  of  the  favour;  and  there  are  traditions  of 
attachments  in  the  Highlands,  founded  on  hospitality, 
that  are  equally  romantic  with  the  story  of  Glaucus 
and  Diomed. 

If,  however,  selfish  motives  must  be  assigned  for 
this  virtue,  none  is  more  obvious  than  the  amazing 
thirst  of  the  Highlanders  for  news.  As  there  were 
no  periodical  papers  of  intelligence  amongst  them, 
they  naturally  expected  much  precious  information 
from  a  guest  who  came  perhaps  from  a  far  country; 
and  thus  a  number  of  years  ago  a  notorious  criminal, 
being  brought  to  the  place  of  execution,  happened  to 
apy  as  he  was  mounting  the  gallows  a  man  coming 
towards  them  in  some  haste,  whereupon  he  earnestly 
requested  the  judge  to  be  respited  for  a  few  minutes 
till   he   might   speak    to    that    man, — which,   being 
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complied   with,   all   the    wretch    said  to   him 
"  What  news  ?  " 

Indeed  the  inquisitiveness  of  the  common  High- 
landers is  perhaps  the  least  pleasing  part  of  their 
manners  to  a  stranger.  They  stop  passengers  on  the 
road,  asking  them  whence  they  come,  where  they  are 
going,  what  are  their  names  and  business  1  But  one 
learns  to  evade  them  by  answering  their  qaestions 
indirectly,  as  they  themselves  constantly  do.  For 
however  curious  a  Highlander  may  be  in  other  men's 
matters,  no  man  can  be  closer  with  regard  to  his  own 
affairs. 

It  must  be  confessed,  nevertheless,  that  wuthin  these 
few  yeiirs  the  hospitality  of  the  Highlanders  is  some- 
what on  the  decline.  The  publication  of  books  of 
travels  will,  in  this  view,  do  no  good,  l)eing  likely  to 
make  people  artificial  in  their  l)ehaviour,  and  suspi- 
cious that  their  guests  come  to  spy  and  tell  of  the 
nakedness  of  the  land.  Gentlemen  are  not  fond  of 
having  their  domestic  economy  disclosed,  or  of  its 
Ijeing  published  in  print  that  they  eat  with  horn 
s{)oons.  This,  however,  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
gentry  and  commons  that  live  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  military  roads  u{)on  which  there  are  inns  for 
the  accommodation  of  travellers.  To  ensure  a  good 
reception  in  private  houses  within  reach  of  them. 
ac({uaint4ince  or  recommendation  is  necessary  — 
circumstances  never  thought  of  in  the  more  distant 
countries. 

At  the  first  setting  up  of  inns  there  were  several 
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great  origiaals  among  tlie  publicans.  A  few  of  them 
had  some  drops  of  gentle  blood  in  their  veins,  which 
they  imagined  could  not  be  better  evidenced  to  their 
guests  than  by  reversing  the  manners  of  their  coun- 
try. In  place  of  being  generous  and  disinterested 
towards  strangers,  they  thought  too  much  could  not 
be  charged ;  from  being  troublesomely  kind  and 
officious,  they  were  proud  and  inattentive. 

A  number  of  years  ago  I  happened  to  be  in  a 
Highland  public-house,  the  master  of  which  was  more 
high  and  mighty  than  the  Duke  at  whose  gate  he 
dwelt.  An  Anglo-Scots  lady  of  the  company  was 
80  ill-advised  as  to  reprimand  this  gentleman  for  the 
dirtiness  of  his  house  and  his  assurance  in  taking  the 
first  glass  of  wine  to  himself,  upon  which  he  and  his 
servants  disappeared  on  the  eve  of  dinner ;  and  we, 
who  had  fifteen  miles  to  return  in  heavy  rain,  and 
across  a  rapid  river,  were  likely  to  have  fared  very  ill. 
But  luckily  for  us,  a  prison  of  the  country  came  in, 
and  hearing  from  our  host  how  ill  he  had  been  used 
in  his  own  house,  procured  us  dinner  and  a  night's 
lodging,  on  condition  the  lady  should  ask  pardon. 
Mortifying  as  it  was,  she  submitted  to  make  conces- 
sions. And  some  years  before,  another  of  these  gen- 
tlemen who  condescended  to  sell  whisky  on  the  road 
to  one  of  the  inland  forts,  refused  a  company  admit- 
tance till  they  should  give  their  word  of  honour  not 
to  complain  of  any  treatment  they  might  meet  with 
in  iiis  house. 

These  inhospitable  publicans  are  now  dead,  and 
VOL.  II.  2  C 
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their  successors  have  no  pretensions  to  family  pride. 
On  the  Highland  roads  there  are  at  present  some 
excellent  houses,  kept  by  persons  properly  educated, 
for  which  the  traveller  is  indebted  to  the  oohle 
proprietors  of  the  country. 

I  would,  however,  caution  the  English,  and  eveo  my 
countrj^men  the  Lowlanders,  not  to  form  any  character 
of  the  Highlanders  from  the  s)>ecimen8  they  meet 
with  in  those  inns.  It  is  no  pleasing  view  of  human 
nature  that  men  in  their  advances  towards  dvilisa- 
tiou  imbibe  with  more  facility  the  vices  rather  than 
the  virtues  of  an  improved  state.  And  in  no  capacity 
docs  the  native  Highlander  make  a  worse  figure  than 
as  au  innkeeper,  an  ostler,  or  a  waiter.  He  too  often 
ingrafts  pride,  and  sloth,  and  contempt  of  deanlineas. 
on  the  worst  qualities  of  an  Euglish  publican. 

Yet  a  tour  to  the  Highlands,  though  only  to  aee  the 
face  of  the  country,  will  please  every  Htranger  who  hat 
taste  to  relish  scenes  of  simple  nature,  in  many  of 
which  there  is  a  mixture  of  the  great,  the  new,  and 
the  beautiful.  Even  they  who  connect  health  and 
[poverty  together,  will  find  somewhat  to  admin  in 
Tuvmouth,  Dunkeld,  and  Blair,  where  natoie  ia  nioelv 
smoothed  and  ornamented,  and  everything  as  neat  as 
the  citizeirs  vilhi  of  half  an  acre. 

They,  then,  who  only  mean  to  pass  through  the 
lli^lilandrt,  will  do  well  to  be  in  good-humoar  while 
on  their  journey.  They  are  soon  to  revisit  their  own 
ri»uiitry,  which  aWinds  with  every  comfort  and  OOQ- 
Vfuicnce  of  life.     The  little  crosses  and  deficiencies 
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that  occur  in  their  progress  will  be  matter  of  merri- 
ment to  tbemselves  on  their  return  home.  Mean- 
while, let  them  consider  that  the  Spanish  landlord  is 
more  proud  and  inattentive  than  the  oldest-fashioned 
Highlander,  and  that  the  accommodation  in  many 
parts  of  Italy  is  more  intolerable  than  the  worst  of 
our  public-houses. 

Nor  were  the  southern  parts  of  Scotland  famous  of 
old  for  inns.  Moryson,  who  travelled  through  that 
country  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  says :  "  I 
never  did  hear  or  see  that  they  had  any  public  inns 
with  signes  hanging  out ;  but  the  better  sort  of  citizens 
brew  ale  {their  usual  drink)  which  wiU  distemper  a 
stranger's  body ;  and  the  same  citizens  will  entertain 
strangers  or  acquaintance  on  entreaty.  Their  bed- 
steads were  then  like  cupboards  in  the  wall,  with 
doors  to  be  open'd  and  shut  at  pleasure,  so  as  we 
climbed  up  to  our  beds.  They  use  but  one  sheet, 
open  at  the  sides,  but  cloae  at  the  sides  and  so 
doubled. " 

Till  of  late  years  hunting  was  the  favourite 
diversion  of  the  Highlanders  of  every  rank,  and 
indeed  their  country  was  formerly  well  stored  with 
venison  and  wild  fowl.  However  strict  great  men 
might  be  with  regard  to  their  forests,  they  were  at 
little  pains  to  prevent  interlopers  from  killing  the 
feathered  game,  or  even  deer  or  roes,  without  the 
boundaries  allotted  for  their  own  sport,  or  for  sup- 
plying their  kitchens. 

Before  the  Disarming  Act  took  place,  when  there 
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was  no  military  expedition  in  view,  both  gentry  and 
commons  spent  much  time  in  fishing  and  fowling, 
accounting  them  manly  and  healthy  exercises.  Bat 
of  late  years  a  number  of  Highland  forests  hare 
been  disforested,  and  stocked  with  animals  that 
would  sell  at  market  It  seems  strange  that  groose 
and  blackcocks  should  be  so  much  diminished  of  late, 
when  the  Highlanders  were  disarmed,  and  none  per- 
mitted to  shoot  but  gentlemen,  and  that  only  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year.  It  is,  however,  owing  partly  to 
the  increase  of  sheep,  and  partly  to  the  superior  skill 
of  modern  fowlers. 

The  great  Highland  families,  both  lords  and  chief- 
tains, upon  extraordinary  occasions  held  what  they 
called  hufitimjs,  to  which  their  friends  and  neigh- 
lx>urs  were  invited,  and  vassals  and  dependants  were 
))ound  to  give  suit  and  presence,  in  their  bast  arms 
and  equipage.  Martin  tells  us  ''  that  the  chieftain  is 
usually  attended  with  a  numerous  retinue  when  he 
goes  a-hunting  the  deer,  this  being  his  first  speeioien 
of  manly  exercise.  All  his  arms,  clothes,  and  hontiDg 
equipage  are  upon  his  return  from  the  hill  given  to 
th«'  forester,  according  to  custom."  These  huniimgA 
wen;  genenilly  held  in  some  wild  forest  remote  from 
th(*  castle ;  and  the  victuals  were  prepared  and 
Hc*r\'ed  up  to  the  company  in  temporary  houses  or 
liutA,  sometimes  in  the  open  air.  There  arif  curioos 
acc!ounts  of  the  huntinijs  of  the  old  Earls  of  Athole 
an«l  Mar  to  l)e  found  in  Pitscottie*s  History  and 
in    Peimaut'H   '  Last   Tour.*      They    were  sometimes 


political;  and  thus  the  first  leiidezvoua  of  the  Rebel- 
lion of  1715  was  conferted  at  a  great  hunting  on 
Mar;  and  a  little  before  that  of  1745,  Lord  Perth 
had  numerous  and  splendid  ones  in  his  forest  of 
Glenartney,  in  Strathearn. 

One  of  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Glenorchy's  regu- 
lations in  the  year  1615  directs  every  tenant  on  his 
estate  to  make  five  croftails  of  iron  for  slaying  the 
wolf,  yearly.  We  know  not  the  meaning  of  the  word 
croftail.  But  the  last  Scotch  statute  about  wolf- 
hunting  was  enacted  in  1457. 

Fairs  may  be  classed  among  Highland  diversions, 
being  formerly  attended  by  people  of  every  rauk. 
Though  business  was  transacted  at  them,  and  every 
article  bought  which  the  country  did  not  afford,  yet 
pleasure  and  the  hopes  of  meeting  their  friends  and 
acquaintance  were  the  true  errands  of  most  of  the 
company.  As  in  the  Low  country,  they  were  gen- 
erally held  upon  saints'  days,  especially  that  of  the 
tutelar  saint  of  the  parish.  In  the  Popish  times, 
divine  service  preceded  the  business  of  the  fair  ;  and 
so  deeply  was  this  notion  impreesed  on  the  minds  of 
the  remote  Highlanders,  tbat  even  of  late  j-ears  it  was 
with  difficulty  they  could  be  prevented  from  convert- 
ing the  Monday  after  the  Communion  into  a  market 
fur  the  accommodation  of  the  crowds  assembled  on 
tbat  occasion. 

The  fair  of  Mull  is  the  most  considerable  one  in  the 
West  Highlands.  It  is  held  in  August,  upon  the  side 
of  a  high  hill,  four  or  five  miles  from  any  houses. 
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Tliitber  great  numbers  of  persons  resort  from  all  the 
Western  Isles  and  adjacent  countries;  and  it  is  attended 
by  pedlars  from  the  Low  country,  and  sometimes  from 
Ireland.  It  lasts  a  week  ;  and  though  it  is  now  leas 
frequented  by  the  gentry,  it  is  still  a  season  of  grest 
festivity  with  the  commons.  People  who  come  from 
a  difltance  are  obliged  mostly  to  eat  and  sleep  in  tents 
or  temporary  huts,  where  droll  adventures  often  oc- 
curred. In  such  a  multitude  of  people  quarrels  were 
unavoidable,  though  since  the  Disarming  Act  less 
dangerous.  But  of  old,  they  sometimes  occaatoned 
bloodshed ;  for  in  a  broil  occasioned  either  by  liqaor 
or  ancient  feuds,  the  contending  parties  were  sure 
to  be  assisted  by  their  own  clans ;  and  wheo  blow# 
once  began,  it  was  no  easy  matter  for  any  one  to 
lie  neutral. 

In  former  times  the  young  men,  in  their  leisare 
hours,  em[»loyed  themselves  in  wrestling,  leaping,  and 
pitchiug  stones;  and  much  of  their  time  was  also 
.^^IK^nt  in  learning  their  military  exercises.  Hence. 
Hho<»ting  at  marks  with  the  bow  or  the  gun,  and 
fi'iu'ing  with  the  broadsword,  were  considered  rather 
as  business  than  a  pastime. 

Itoth  sexes  were  passionately  fond  of  dancing,  which 
consisted  chiefly  in  reels  and  other  simple  figures. 
riie  style  of  it  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  illat- 
tnititii),  l>einf;  indeed  more  remarkable  for  the  spirit 
and  a^'ility  of  the  i^erformers  than  for  its  elegance 
or  ^race. 

Hn  partieular  ocr:iAii>n*«   the  young  people  used  to 
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perform  a  sort  of  Pyrrhic  dance,  which  was  exceed- 
ingly violent,  in  the  course  of  which  drawn  sworda 
were  alternately  flourished  and  leapt  over. 

But  tUl  of  very  late  years  a  peculiar  strain  of 
conversation  was  the  great  amusement  of  all  ranks 
and  ages  of  people.  In  it  the  whole  family,  seated 
by  a  cheerful  fire,  contrived  to  pass  the  long  winter 
nights  with  pleasure,  without  the  aid  of  books;  and 
through  the  day  the  old  folks,  who  had  no  longer  any 
relish  for  country  sports,  frequently  met  each  other 
half-way,  to  talk  over  the  feats  of  their  youth,  or  the 
tales  of  other  times.  Little  more  than  forty  years 
ago  it  was  the  custom  in  some  countries  on  Sunday, 
when  there  was  no  sermon  within  reach  (a  thing  not 
uncommon),  for  the  whole  men  of  a  valley  to  assemble 
dressed  in  their  best  clothes  and  arms.  They  then 
repaired  in  a  body  to  the  sunny  side  of  a  hill,  where 
they  sat  for  hours  discoursing  with  great  delight  on 
various  subjects. 

Their  conversation  turned  on  the  traditional  know- 
ledge of  the  Highlands  in  general,  and  of  their  own 
clan  and  country  in  particular.  The  genealogy  of 
every  man,  from  the  chieftain  to  his  lowest  follower, 
was  kept  by  memory  alone,  with  a  precision  inferior 
only  to  that  of  the  Jews,  They  bad  numberless 
anecdotes  relative  to  the  past  and  present  times, 
together  with  other  local  topic.*,  of  which  a  polished 
commercial  people  can  have  little  notion.  In  dis- 
cussing these,  an  idle  and  illiterate,  but  acute  and 
intelligent  set  of  men,  contrived  to  pass  away  their 
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time,  if  not  profitably,  at  least  very  much  to  their 
own  satisfaction. 

The  old  men  communicated  with  the  utmost  care 
their  histories  and  traditions  to  the  rising  generation, 
as  they  had  received  them  from  their  fathers;  and 
nothing  could  exceed  the  avidity  with  which  young 
people  sucked  in  and  retained  this  interesting  infor- 
mation. 

Their  popular  poetry  was  surely  well  suited  to  a 
country  where  little  more  than  threescore  yemrs  ago 
every  person  wished  to  be  thought  a  soldier — hus- 
bandry, and  even  pasturage,  being  followed  no  further 
than  necessity  required.  And  till  very  lately,  sheep 
and  goats  were  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  wives^ 
being  beneath  the  attention  of  their  husbands;  and 
the  lowest  fellow  would  have  thought  himself  dis- 
honoured by  entering  a  byre  or  assisting  at  a  sheep- 
sheanng. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  poems  in  question  is 
said  to  have  been  composed  in  the  course  of  the  last 
three  centuries  by  well-known  Highland  bards  or 
rhapsodists,  who  made  a  livelihood  by  reciting  poetry 
amonrr  their  countrjrmen.  And  from  time  to  time 
private  persons  indulged  in  poetical  effusions  to 
please  themselves  or  their  friends.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  coldness  and  neglect  of  the  barons  and  chief- 
tains towards  tbeir  bards  and  their  productions,  the 
bulk  of  the  gentry  and  |>eople  took  great  delight 
in  their  national  poeny.  The  Highland  muses  are 
said  to  have  drooi>ed  their  wing  more  since  the  last 
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rebellion  than  at  any  preceding  period,  Ttis  is  by 
no  means  BurprisiDg  wben  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  that  country  are  considered.  Some- 
thing like  a  new  state  of  society  has  been  introduced, 
which  has  given  a  different  east  to  their  sentiments 
and  purauita  The  Highlanders  have  got  a  set  of  cares 
and  grievances  unknown  to  their  fathers,  which  are 
very  unfriendly  to  original  composition.  Their  pop- 
ular poetry  might,  with  great  propriety,  be  termed 
pastorals  for  warriors.  And  great  was  their  influence 
upon  the  Highlanders  of  both  sexes,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest.  Their  poetical  tales,  breathing  a  war- 
like spirit,  were  well  calculated  to  inspire  the  men 
with  an  ardent  desire  of  imitating,  on  some  future 
occasion,  theii  ancient  worthies.  The  women,  too, 
who  were  passionately  fond  of  them,  regarded  the 
martial  virtues  as  essential  in  a  son  or  a  lover ;  and 
in  every  age  and  country,  the  wishes  and  sentiments 
of  that  sex  have  a  surprising  dominion  over  the  men. 
When  these  circumstances  are  considered,  can  we  be 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  that  heroic  bravery  which 
distinguishes  Highlanders  at  their  first  entering  upon 
action  ?  These  precepts  and  examples,  which  are  set 
before  them  in  the  engaging  dress  of  poetry,  aided  by 
congenial  music,  teach  them  that  generous  contempt 
of  danger,  and  even  of  death,  to  which  the  common 
people  of  commercial  countries  seldom  attain  till  they 
have  been  thoroughly  disciplined  and  familiarised 
to  war. 

Even  such  as  are  most  sceptical  with  regard  to 
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Ossian  must  admit  that,  in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  Irish  bards  still  nuule  a  oonsiderable 
figure;  and  as  their  language  and  national  features 
nearly  resembled  those  of  the  Highlanders,  so  mt  a 
very  early  period  their  poetry  was  probably  akin. 
Spenser  the  poet  has  indeed  drawn  a  frightful  pictore 
of  the  morals  of  that  order  of  men.  Yet  he  admits 
''  that  some  of  their  compositions ''  (as  translated  to 
him)  "  savoured  of  sweet  wit  and  good  invention,  but 
skilled  not  of  the  goodly  ornaments  of  poetry ;  yet 
were  they  sprinkled  with  some  pretty  dowers  of  their 
natural  device,  which  gave  good  grace  and  comeUness 
to  them,  the  which  it  is  great  pity  to  see  so  abased  to 
the  gracing  of  wickedness  and  vice."  The  acrimony 
of  that  authors  language  with  regard  to  the  Irish 
shows  him  to  have  been  actuated  by  prejudice  and 
personal  injuries.  National  antipathy  in  a  great 
genius  is  a  sad  proof  of  the  weakness  of  human 
nature  in  its  brightest  form. 

Over  all  the  Highlands  and  in  the  Isles  there  are 
various  kinds  of  songs  which  are  sung  to  airs  suited 
to  the  nature  of  the  subject.  But  on  the 
coast,  from  Lome  and  in  all  tlie  Hebrides, /uinii^o^ 
mtKst  iu  request.  These  are  in  general  very  short  and 
of  a  plaintive  cast,  analogous  to  their  best  poeCiy, 
and  they  art*  sung  by  the  women,  not  only  at  their 
diviTbions,  but  also  during  almost  every  kind  of  work 
wIhtc  more  than  one  {HTson  is  employed,  as  milking 
cowH  and  watching  the  folds,  fulling  of  cloth,  grind- 
ing  of  grain  with  the  (jiiern  or  hand-mill,  cutting 


down  of  com,  or  peeling  oak-bark,  and  hay-makiug. 
The  men,  too,  have  iorrams,  or  songs  for  rowing,  to 
which  they  keep  time  with  their  oars,  as  the  women 
likewise  do  in  their  operations  whenever  their  work 
admits  of  it.  When  the  same  airs  are  sung  in  their 
hours  of  relaxation,  the  time  is  marked  by  the  motion 
of  a  napkin  which  all  the  performers  lay  hold  of.  In 
singing,  one  person  leads  the  band,  but  in  a  certain 
part  of  the  tune  he  stops  to  take  breath,  while  the 
rest  strike  in  and  complete  the  air  by  pronouncing 
to  it  a  chorus  of  words  and  syllables,  generally  of 
no  signification.' 

These  songs  greatly  animate  every  person  present, 
and  therefore,  when  labourers  appear  to  flag,  a/K()i/iea</ 
is  commonly  called  for,  which  makes  tbem  for  a  while 
forget  their  toil  and  work  with  redoubled  ardour. 
In  travelhng  through  the  remote  Highlauds  in  har- 
vest, the  sound  of  these  little  bauds  on  every  side, 
"  warbling  their  native  wood-notes  wild,"  joined  to  a 
most  romantic  scenery,  has  a  most  pleasing  effect  on 
the  mind  of  a  stranger. 

The  more  tender  and  delicate  airs  were  probably 
composed  for  the  harp  at  an  early  period.  There  is  a 
striking  resemblance  between  them  and  the  Irish  harp 

■  Whoever  deaires  more  infonaation  with  regard  to  Ibe  state  and  nsture  of 
Higtilaiid  music,  may  conault  a  tnlloction  of  HigUand  vocal  airs  puUuthed  by 
Mr  Patrick  Macdonald,  mmiat«r  of  Kiliaore,  ia  1781,  chiefly  frum  his  brother 
Jn«e[>ti's  MSS.  Dr  Toung  of  Ersbine,  an  eminent  musiciui,  lUperinUnded 
tlic  jmlilication  nnd  wrote  the  preface,  ia  which  the  tin  are  elaaaed  »□<!  cbar- 
acterieeii.  In  it  is  ioaerted  a  beautiful  letter  from  Joseph  to  hii  father. 
Tlie  dissertation,  "  Of  the  bfluence  of  poetiy  and  mueio  on  the  Highlaoden," 
was  furuished  by  me. 
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tunes.  If  the  fonner  are  more  short  and  simple,  it  is 
probably  owing  to  the  want  of  harpers  for  many  yemrs 
past,  and  to  their  being  transmitted  by  tradition 
alone.  Whereas  the  great  old  Irish  families  con- 
tinued to  the  last  to  cherish  their  national  music, 
for  which  purpose  they  entertained  harpers  in  their 
households. 

The  St  Kildans,  who  are  great  lovers  of  poetry 
and  music,  have  a  number  of  reels  for  dancing,  which 
are  either  sung  or  played  on  the  trump  or  Jew's  harp, 
their  only  musical  instrument  One  or  two  of  these 
sound  uncommonly  harsh  even  to  one  who  can  relish 
a  wild  Highland  reel.  Some  of  the  notes  seem  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  cries  of  the  sea-fowl, 
which  visit  them  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
are  considered  as  their  great  benefactors.  But  their 
elegiac  music  is  in  a  more  pleasing  and  natural 
strain,  pathetic  and  melancholy,  but  exceedingly 
simple. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  fishing  season,  when  the 
wintcT  store  of  their  little  commonwealth  is  safely 
de})osited  in  a  house  called  Tigh-a-hharra^  its  whple 
members  resort  thither,  as  being  the  largest  room  in 
their  duininions,  and  hold  a  solemn  assembly.  On 
that  occasion  they  sing  with  gratitude  and  joy  one  of 
their  best  reel  airs  to  words  importing — "  What  more 
would  we  have  ?  There  is  store  of  ciic/c/ietand«Qj^ 
o{  jM^rich  and  alnefuin  (names  of  fishes),  laid  up  for  ns 
in  Tii^'b-a-bharra  !  '*  Then  follows  an  enumeration  of 
the  other  kindn  hung  up  around  them. 
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For  some  hundred  years  tbe  bagpipe  has  been  the 
favourite  musical  inatrument  of  the  Highlanders. 
We  cannot,  however,  ascertain  by  whom  or  at  what 
period  it  waa  introduced.  Perhaps  it  may  have  been 
brought  in  by  the  northern  nations  whose  viceroys 
resided  in  the  Western  Isles  for  some  centuries. 
Whether  it  be  the  chorus  of  Geraldus  is  submitted 
to  those  that  are  learned  in  musical  antiquities. 

A  species  of  martial  music  sometimes  sung,  but 
more  frequently  played  on  the  bagpipe,  was  in  the 
highest  estimation  with  all  ranks  of  people.  Even 
nowadays  a  pihrocli — i.e.,  a  march — though  it  may 
disgust  a  delicate  ear,  rouses  the  native  Highlander 
in  the  same  way  that  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  does 
■  the  war-horse.  It  even  produces  effects  little  less 
marvellous  tlian  those  which  are  recorded  of  ancient 
music.  At  the  battle  of  Quebec  in  Sept.  1*759,  while 
the  British  troops  were  retreating  with  some  precipi- 
tation, a  field-officer  of  Fraser's  regiment  came  up  to 
the  General  and  said  with  some  warmth  he  had  done 
wrong  in  forbidding  the  pipers  to  play  that  morning, 
since  nothing  animated  the  men  so  much  on  a  day 
of  action.  The  General  bade  him  do  aa  he  pleased ; 
and  the  pipers  being  ordered  to  play  a  favourite 
tune,  the  Highlanders  who  were  going  off  returned 
to  the  place  where  they  heard  the  music  and  formed 
witii  great  composure. 

The  muaic  of  the  bagpipe  was  not  more  in  request 
with  warriors  than  with  the  fair  and  the  gay,  who 
danced  with  great  alacrity  to  any  cheerful  tunes  the 
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nature  of  which  is  generally  known«  They  form  a 
great  contrast  to  the  melancholy  airs  before  men- 
tioned, insomuch  that  one  would  hardly  imagine 
them  to  be  the  same  national  music. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  pipe  music  has  already 
perished,  owing  to  its  never  being  noted  down,  bat 
played  by  the  ear;  and  ere  long  the  remainder  is 
likely  to  be  either  lost,  or  performed  in  a  slorenlj 
manner.  Formerly  the  want  of  notation  was  sap- 
plied  by  the  earnest  desire  which  every  piper  had  to 
play  with  taste  the  tunes  which  he  knew  to  be  most 
acceptable  to  his  patron. 

In  twenty  years  more  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
attempt  a  collection  of  the  popular  music  of  the 
Highlanders.  Enough,  however,  remains  to  point 
out  its  spirit  and  tendency.  To  allow  such  a  mona- 
ment  of  antiquity  utterly  to  perish  woald  be  a  reflec- 
tion on  the  taste  and  liberality  of  the  present  age. 
Though  its  intrinsic  or  comparative  merit  may  not  be 
great,  it  is  nevertheless  valuable  as  a  specimen  of  the 
music  which  delighted  the  Gaelic  Scots  a  thoosand 
years  ago,  and  which  they  probably  derived  from  the 
Druidical  banU.  The  music  of  the  Thracians,  and 
th(>  airs  8ung  by  the  Sicilian  and  Arcadian  shep- 
henls  of  old,  were,  it  is  imagine^!,  much  inferior  to 
the  compositions  of  Handel  and  Corelli.  Yet  every 
|>er.so!i  of  real  taj*te  would  readily  grasp  at  such  pre- 
cious fniginents  of  ancient  times,  could  these  now 
Ih»  olituined. 

The    llighlantlers   were  also  passionately  fontl  of 


sgealachda,  or  romances,  which  were  mostly  in  prose, 
though  in  a  figurative  and  animated  style.  They  are 
full  of  giants,  necromancers,  fairies,  dragons,  &e.,  such 
as  we  find  in  the  '  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments.' 
"Such  hold"  (says  Mr  Macpherson)  "do  they  take  of 
the  memory,  that  few  circumstances  are  ever  omitted 
by  those  who  have  received  tiiem  only  by  oral  tradi- 
tion. What  is  atill  more  surprising,  the  very  language 
of  the  bards  is  still  preserved." 

One  cannot  forbear  a  wish  that  some  of  the  best 
and  moat  striking  ones  were  collected  and  faitbfuUy 
translated  before  they  be  irrecoverably  lost.  By  this 
means  many  curious  interesting  anecdotes  relative 
to  the  ancient  Gaelic  Scots  might  be  rescued  from 
obliviou.  Less  than  half  a  century  ago,  when  reading 
was  little  in  request,  these  tales  were  listened  to  with 
the  utmost  avidity  by  persons  of  all  ranks;  and  of 
later  years  they  have  been  one  of  the  chief  entertain- 
ments of  the  common  people. 

These  customs,  however,  are  at  present  very  much 
on  the  wane.  Traditional  history  only  subsists  by 
means  of  a  few  old  people  who  have  outiived  their 
contemporaries ;  and  though  poetry  and  music,  as 
well  as  the  sgealachd-a,  may  be  retained  a  while 
longer  in  a  few  sequestered  districts,  they  are  likely 
to  decrease  every  year.  This  has  already  taken  place 
in  countries  where  Gaelic  is  the  mother  tongue.  The 
people  of  Breadalbane,  Raunoch,  Atholl,  and  the 
southern  parts  of  Argyleshire,  seldom  sing  luinneags 
at  their  work,  though,  little   past  memory  of  man, 
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their   forefathers   practised   it   as  constantly  as   the 
north-west  Highlanders  do  at  present 

Nor  are  those  changes  surprising.  In  most  p«rts 
of  the  Highlands  the  young  people  of  any  substance 
are  remarkable  for  motley  ill-according  manners.  It 
is  impossible  for  them  to  divest  themselves  of  certain 
national  peculiarities ;  yet  they  would  fain  copy  the 
manners  and  customs  of  their  commercial  neighbours. 
They  therefore  affect  to  despise  the  tales  and  tradi- 
tions of  their  fathers.  Besides,  high  rents,  and  other 
cares  and  pursuits,  unknown  to  the  Highlanders  of 
old,  have  given  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation  a 
very  new  turn.  Most  of  them  are  now  strangers  to 
that  pastoral  vac.incy  which  is  indispensably  necessary 
to  the  acquiring  by  oral  tradition  a  great  stock  of 
poetical  or  historical  knowledge. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 
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There  are  few  countriea  in  which  there  is  a  greater 
variety  of  superstitious  practices  than  in  the  Higli- 
lands  and  Isles,  notwithstanding  the  many  changes 
which  have  taken  place  within  the  last  thirty  years. 

Many  of  the  peculiar  customs  and  superstitions 
of  the  Highlanders  seem  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  Druids,  the  priests  of  their  forefathers.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  the  Christian  clergy  the  inhabitants 
would  naturally  listen  to  their  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts, which  bad  the  charms  of  novelty  and  good 
tidings  to  recommend  them.  We  may,  however, 
reasonably  suppose  tbeni  warmly  attached  to  many 
of  the  customs  and  opinions  of  their  ancestors.  An 
uncommon  discernment  and  strength  of  mind  are 
surely  requisite  to  conquer  those  prejudices  which 
have  been  imbibed  in  infant  years,  Tiie  clergy 
would  be  glad  to  have  people  embrace  Christianity, 
trusting  that  in  process  of  time  a  more  thorough 
change  would  be  eflFected.  These  notions  were,  how- 
ever, too  deeply  impressed  to  be  removed  without  a 
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violcut  cban<^e  iu  manners  and  circumstances.  And 
hence  it  became  necessary  to  connive  at  such  of  them 
as  were  not  ascribed  to  impious  means. 

The  marriage  contracts  of  the  Highlanders  wt-n? 
settled  in  a  singular  manner.  The  men  of  both  fami* 
lies  assembled,  attended  by  a  number  of  their  friends. 
and  the  chieftain  or  landlord  was  commonly  pres<^nt 
to  do  honour  to  his  dependants.  While  it  was  tht.* 
custom  to  go  armed  on  all  occasions,  they  8ometim«-^ 
went  to  the  place  of  meeting  in  a  sort  of  military 
parade,  with  pi|)ers  playing  before  them.  A  hill  or 
rising  ground  was  always  chosen  for  this  purpoM.-. 
geniTally  half-way  between  the  {uirties.  As  soon  as 
the  bridegroom  and  his  retinue  appeared,  an  emhaAsiV 
was  despiitchc*!  to  them  from  the  other  jmrty,  de- 
manding to  know  their  errand,  and  whether  they 
meant  peace  or  war.  The  messenger  was  told  in  re- 
turn that  they  attended  their  friend,  who  came  to  d*  - 
tuaiitl  a  maid  in  marriage,  naming  the  young  woman. 
This  Ix'ing  rc{>orted,  her  fatlur  and  those  of  hiB  at* 
tt'iidants  who  were  advanced  in  years  went  aside  and 
con>i<ltri*d  the  demand  in  form,  though  that  matter 
was  «oniinonly  settled  beforehand.  After  weighing 
the  vouni:  nian*s  circumstances  and  connections,  ther 
.Hrut  to  k't  liini  know  that  her  father  agreetl  to  the 
niatt'h.  Thi^,  however,  ppNluced  a  second  measage 
t'r«»ni  the  bridei:riN)ni,  intimating  that  he  ex|M*cte«i  a 
portion  with  the  bride,  u[N)n  which  a  coufereuce  was 
]ir<i|H»sril  and  accepted.  The  two  companies  joined. 
and  many  compliments  passed  lietweeu  them.     The 
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spirits  and  shell  were  produced,  and  business  began. 
There  was  no  small  address  shown,  and  much  time 
spent,  in  adjusting  the  articles;  though,  perhaps,  a 
parcel  of  sheep  or  goats,  a  few  cows,  or  a  horse  or 
two,  were  the  subject  in  dispute. 

There  was  no  occasion  for  a  conveyancer,  for  in 
that  country,  till  very  lately,  all  their  contracts  were 
verbal.  The  provisions  upon  both  sides  were  easily 
remembered,  and,  in  case  of  any  dispute,  could  be  ad- 
justed by  the  witnesses  that  had  been  present.  Nor 
did  this  often  happen.  A  people  who  transact  their 
business  verbally  are  commonly  more  tenacious  of  their 
word  than  those  among  whom  writ  or  oath  is  requisite. 
In  such  a  case  breach  of  promise  would  subject  the 
party  that  failed  to  infamy  and  shame.  And  besides, 
in  the  Highlands,  where  the  laws  were  little  powerful, 
ho  would  have  been  liable  to  private  vengeance,  with- 
out possessing  the  esteem  of  those  who  would  have 
befriended  him  in  almost  every  other  cause. 

If  the  preliminaries  were  adjusted,  the  whole  eom- 
]iany  repaired  to  tlie  bride's  house,  where  an  enter- 
tainment was  provided.  Then  it  was  she  made  her 
first  appearance,  for  Ijefore  agreement  it  would  have 
been  reckoned  indecent,  and  even  ominous,  to  have 
seen  her,  or  to  have  entered  the  house  where  she  was. 
The  bridegroom  stayed  iu  her  house  all  night,  and  the 
(lay  of  marriage  was  fixed.  Though  some  of  these 
ceremonies  are  now  performed  in  a  loose  manner, 
it  U  still  the  custom  to  meet  upon  eminences  to 
settle  their  coutriiets  of  marriage. 
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From  these  cercmonies»  one  would  conchule  that  in 
the  Highlands  fathers  had  an  unlimited  power  oirer 
their  children's  affections.  But  there  is  hardlv  anv 
country  wliere  parental  authority  is  more  p;is5i%-f 
than  there.  People  marry  very  early,  and  without 
much  reganl  to  circumstances;  and  hence  their  uui«*Ti 
is  generally  the  effect  of  mutual  liking,  seldom  pn>- 
cee<ling  from  interested  motives,  such  as  in  commer- 
cial countries  frequently  influence  one  of  the  parties. 
Their  pastoral  life,  and  the  strain  of  their  {Mtetr}-. 
contribute  not  a  little  to  promote  love-marriagesL  In 
following  their  cattle  during  the  summer  season,  th** 
young  people  of  l)oth  sexes  have  op(K>rtunities  ••f 
familiar  undisturbed  conversation,  which,  from  their 
manners  and  climate,  are  seldom  abused.  Their  sonc* 
and  other  poetical  com}K>sitions  alxiund  also  with  ex- 
ampl«»s  of  disinterested  love.  Nor  have  p:irent«  the 
siime  reasons  for  crossing  their  children's  affections  a< 
in  countries  where  there  is  a  greater  iue<juality  i*i 
cirrumstances.  They  have  little  to  give  them  in  {Por- 
tion, and  can  seldom  form  plans  of  marrying  thrm 
with  a  view  to  honour  and  interest.  It  is,  however. 
reckoned  dutiful  to  consult  them  lH.'forc  entering  int«) 
that  state,  l>ecause  they  may  thereby  expect  Uieir 
blr^sin;^',  and  a  share  of  the  little  they  have« 

A  ceremonial  S4>  statelv  and  cumbrous  as  the  onr 
we  have  descri)»ed  affords  a  presumption  of  its  anti- 
quity, and  eonnection  with  laws  and  policy  that  have 
lon^^  Inm-i)  obsolete.  There  is  a  {Niasage  in  Ca««ar 
which  may  perhaps  give  us  some  light  into  its  origin. 


la  describing  the  raauiiers  of  tlie  Gaula,  he  tells  ua — 
"  Viri  quantas  pecunias  ab  uxoribus  dotis  oomine  ae- 
cepenant,  tantas  ex  auis  bonis,  jestimatione  facta,  cum 
dotibus  communicant.  Hujus  omnis  pecunife  cou- 
junetim  ratio  habetuTj  fructusque  servantur.  Uter 
eorum  vita  supiiravit,  ad  eum  para  utriusque  cum 
fructibus  superiorura  temporum  pervenit."  From  this 
passage  we  may  conclude  that  the  Druids,  who  were 
magistrates  as  well  as  priests,  did  not  allow  a  matter 
of  such  importauce  to  be  transacted  without  their 
intervention.  And  as  all  their  judicial  proceedings 
were  held  upon  eminences  in  the  open  air,  so  marriage 
articles  would  be  adjusted  in  the  same  manner  by 
their  authority. 

In  these  times  parents  were  probably  intrusted 
with  the  disposal  of  their  children  only  in  subordina- 
tion to  the  Druids.  The  whole  strain  of  their  laws 
and  policy,  as  far  ns  we  are  acquainted  with  them, 
is  of  the  most  interested  and  oppressive  kind.  Now 
nothing  could  tend  more  to  establish  their  dominion 
than  such  a  regulation,  by  which  they  were  enabled 
to  gratify,  in  a  high  degree,  their  favourites,  and  to 
oppress  in  an  equal  proportion  those  they  dieliked. 
Wc  may,  however,  presume  that  when  interested 
motives  did  not  occur,  they  would  pay  regard  to  the 
inclinations  of  parents. 

It  seems  likely  that  in  the  Druidical  times  mar- 
riages were  consummated  the  same  night  the  ai'ticlea 
were  settled.  This  accounts  for  the  modern  custom  of 
the  bridegroom's  staying  all  night  in  the  bride's  house. 
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Upon  the  j>eople'8  conversion  to  Christianity,  ih^y 
would  be  taught  to  honour  their  parents^  and,  as  a 
proper  expression  of  it,  to  consult  them  in  their  mar- 
riages. And  hence  there  was  an  additional  iuoti%v 
to  continue  the  ^incient  ceremonies,  in  which  that 
principle  seemed  to  be  enforced.  The  benediction  of 
a  priest  became  thereafter  the  essential  part  of  mar- 
riage rites,  in  consequence  of  which  another  cere- 
monial was  established,  which  differed  little  from 
that  of  other  Christian  countries. 

At  the  celebration  of  marriage  there  was  a  custom 
in  some  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  leaving  the  latchet 
of  the  bridegroom's  left  shoe  loose,  and  of  putting  a 
piece  of  silver  under  his  heel.  The  purpose  of  it  waa* 
to  prevent  the  effect  of  charms  and  incantations. 

The  birth  of  children  is  another  event  too  capital  to 
pass  unmarked  by  religious  obser\'ances  expressive  of 
gratitude  and  joy,  and  imploring  the  divine  blessing 
upon  the  mother  and  the  child.  What  wonder,  then, 
if  a  lot  of  idle  unmeaning'  ones  should  be  8U|>eradtitHl 
by  a  superstitious  |>eople  ? 

There  are  certain  rites  practised  in  the  Ilighlantis 
c»n  these  occasions,  which,  as  they  are  unconnect<-d 
with  Chri.^tianity,  may  l>e  deemed  remnants  of  {Kigan- 
i>m.  Thus  it  Wiis  a  reeeivetl  notion  that  a  lying-in 
Woman  >houhl  nevrr  be  left  alone,  for  fear  the  fairies 
sh(»uhi  steal  hiT  awav,  and  substitute  something  in 
her  nN»in.  Yet  this  notion,  though  seemingly  ridicu- 
h»us.  was  in  the  main  sensible,  since  it  »i*curett  her 
at:ainst    the   «'iditine8s  or   n«-;'lect   of  her  attcUilanlA. 
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Before  the  Highlaudera  were  disarmed  it  was  com- 
mon to  have  a  broadsword  half  drawn  at  the  head  of 
the  bed  or  below  the  bolster.  And  on  the  north-east 
coast  it  is  the  first  business  of  the  midwife  to  set  a 
lighted  candle  at  each  corner  of  the  bed ;  whilst  in 
other  countries  she  takes  a  light  or  fiery  peat  and 
draws  a  circle  thrice  round  the  lying-in  woman, 
moving  it  deiseil — i.e.,  according  to  the  course  of  the 
Sun.  This  rite  was  not,  however,  peculiar  to  this 
occasion,  being  used  by  the  Highlanders  in  many  of 
their  superstitions. 

In  some  districts,  so  soon  as  the  child  is  born  the 
midwife  ties  a  straw  round  its  middle  and  then  cuts 
it  in  three  pieces.  A  live  coal,  or  some  sparks  of  fire, 
are  commonly  thrown  into  the  water  in  which  the  in- 
fant is  first  bathed ;  and  in  Skye  they  throw  a  little 
of  the  water  into  the  fire.  It  is  usual  in  Breadalbane 
to  put  the  end  of  a  new-cut  ash  stick  into  the  fire, 
and  to  receive  with  a  spoon  the  juice  which  gushes 
out  at  the  other  end,  a  little  of  which  is  the  first 
liquor  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  new-born  infant. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  this  was  done  medicinally 
or  with  a  superstitious  view. 

The  burial  of  the  dead  gave  occasion  to  a  set  of 
rites  and  customs  which  merit  a  more  full  inves- 
tigation. A  very  considerable  change  in  funeral 
rites  must  have  taken  place  upon  the  conversion  of 
the  Gaelic  Scots  to  Christianity.  People  were  no 
longer  peimitted  to  bury  their  dead  in  cairns  scat- 
tered through  the  fields,  as  that  would  have  been 
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looked  on  as  a  proof  of  paganism  ;  but  they  were 
directed  to  deposit  the  body  in  holy  ground  near 
some  church  or  chapel.  It  was,  however,  necesMtr}* 
in  these  new  places  of  sepulture  to  disturb  the  r**- 
mains  of  the  dead  in  order  to  make  room  for  otht-r 
inhabitants.  But  that  the  prejudices  of  the  living 
might  be  as  little  shocked  as  possible,  persons  of  the 
same  family  were  commonly  buried  in  the  same  f^pot. 
And  thus  they  gratified  the  pleasing  imagination  that 
those  who  had  l>een  intimately  connected  in  life,  by 
blood  or  alliance,  should  again  be  united  in  the  tomb. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  style  of  monuments  wa^ 
thus  changed,  the  Highlanders  were  still  passionate- 
ly fond  of  having  some  memorial  of  their  fame  set 
up  after  their  death,  but  we  can  only  guess  at  the 
nature  of  their  sepulchres  for  some  ages  after  their 
conversion. 

According  to  tradition,  the  following  mode  of  inter- 
ment was  used  in  the  Isles.  Thev  had  no  coffins,  but 
built  up  the  end.s  and  sides  of  the  grave  with  stone,  and 
the  Inittoni  was  flagged.  The  corpse  Wiui  carried  on  a 
bier  madt*  of  l>oards,  and  laid  in  its  dead-clothes  in  the 
hob*.  After  c<»vering  it  up  with  earth  there  was  a 
thiek  ]»lank  of  oak  laid  alH)ve  all,  which  was  calletl 
/hinnjti  Sleltjh.  There  is  one  of  these  in  the  ialand 
of  Lisniore,  where  the  Iii.sho]»  of  Argyle  had  bis  resi- 
dt'iKN*,  and  also  another  in  a  chun*hvard  in  Skve. 
Tilt*  wo(m1  in  Inith  is  almost  consumed,  and  then*  is  no 
tra«Iition  with  r<*gard  to  the  {H^ople  interrtnl  under 
tlieii).     Mr  Macpherson  gives  an  account  of  another 
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manner  of  burial  which  took  place  in  other  parts  of 
the  Highlands.  These  primitive  modes  of  burj-ing 
have  been  long  in  desuetude. 

In  the  churchyard  of  Lusa,  a  parish  inhabited  in 
the  last  century  mostly  by  Highlanders,  there  are 
some  stone  coffins,  consisting  of  two  pieces,  which  are 
shaped  so  as  to  receive  a  human  body.  They  belong 
to  some  old  tribes  that  have  resided  immemorialiy  in 
that  parish  ;  but  they  can  give  no  account  at  what 
period  the  coffins  were  made,  nor  of  the  persons  for 
whom  they  were  originally  intended.  The  lids  of 
them  are  ornamented  with  some  rude  carving,  and 
they  are  probably  two  or  three  hundred  years  old. 

Most  of  the  Highliind  tombs  are  large  stones  laid 
flat  upon  the  grave.  These  in  general  are  plain, 
though  others  of  them  are  adorned  with  hieroglyphi- 
cal  figures.  Hard  by  the  old  cathedral  of  Lismore 
are  some  curious  gravestones.  One  of  them  is  over 
Steuart  of  Invemachyle,  who  lived  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  and  upon  it  is  the  figure  of 
a  two-handed  sword,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
favourite  weapon  of  the  ancient  Scots.  On  one  side 
of  the  sword  is  a  lion  and  on  the  other  a  unicorn. 
Below  the  point  of  the  sword  have  been  other  figures, 
but  they  are  now  much  defaced,  and  nothing  can  be 
made  of  them.  Kear  Invemachyle  lies  his  caoU,  or 
fu^^ter- brother,  who,  as  well  as  his  master,  is  famous 
in  the  traditions  of  that  country.  There  are  several 
other  stones  in  the  churchyard  with  figures  of  animals 
engraved    on  them.       They  are,  however,  generally 
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much  defaced,  and  of  such  antiquity  that  neither  their 
age  nor  the  families  for  which  they  were  intended  can 
now  be  traced.  Being  at  Killechrenan,  upon  the  aide 
of  Lochow,  I  sent  for  an  old  man  who  was  said  to  be 
well  versed  in  tradition.  In  that  churchyard  are 
several  hieroglyphicai  gravestones,  though  the  two- 
handed  sword  is  the  capital  emblem.  My  conductor 
told  me  that  under  one  of  these  stones  lay  the  Knight 
of  Lof:how  (ancestor  of  the  family  of  Argyle),  who 
fell  some  hundred  years  before  in  a  battle  near  the 
Loch.  Here,  said  he,  lay  Baron  M'Corkadale,  aod 
there  Baron  M'Arthur,  giving  some  account  of  their 
families  and  fortune.  The  same  kind  of  tombatones 
may  be  seen  in  the  churchyard  of  Balquhidder  in 
Perthshire,  where  some  old  tribes  of  Highlanders  bury, 
particularly  that  bniuch  of  the  McGregors  of  which 
the  famous  Koi)  Roy  was  descended.  The  stones  laid 
over  him  and  his  family  are  indeed  of  that  antiquity, 
that  tradition  is  silent  with  regard  to  the  era  when 
they  were  made.  Numl>erless  instances  of  such 
monuments  might  l>e  collecteil  \\\you  a  survey  of  the 
burial-phices  of  the  Highland  chui.s. 

Tiiin  practice,  th<»ugh  a  singular  one,  was  never- 
thclt '^s  well  Huited  to  the  ancit*nt  Highlanders.  An 
e])itaph  could  have  contributed  little  to  fame,  since 
thf  persons  in  whose  esteem  the  deail  man  wialied  to 
live  <'4>uld  K^hloin  nad.  Indeed  at  Icolmkil,  where  a 
nuiulNT  of  ccclcsiastirs  had  their  residence,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  inscriptions  on  a  few  tomba.  But 
in  tht'  rtKintrie^  where  all  ranks  (»fi»e<»ple  were  equally 


illiterate,  the  connectiou  between  the  enibleins  eu- 
graved  and  the  character  of  the  deceased  would  be 
seen  and  confessed  by  his  contemporaries.  Thus  a 
lion  or  a  two-handed  sword  were  significant  of  valour, 
an  elephant  of  wisdom,  or  a  dragon  of  a  fierce  and 
implacable  enemy  ;  and  a  hunter  would  be  fitly  char- 
acterised by  hounds  or  deer.  These  figures,  in  con- 
junction with  the  poetical  tales  of  their  bards  and 
sennachies,  were  so  many  helps  to  remembrance. 

But  for  more  than  a  century  back  emblematical 
gravestones  have  been  discontinued,  and  at  pre- 
sent people  in  the  remote  Highlands  content  them- 
selves with  plain  stones  ;  but  wherever  Low-country 
manners  preponderate,  inscriptions  are  adopted. 

While  primitive  customs  were  retained  among  that 
people,  no  sooner  did  a  person  die  than  those  about 
him  lifted  the  body  from  the  bed.  And  after  being 
stretched,  it  was  laid  at  full  length  on  a  board  or 
plank  of  wood,  set  either  on  stools  or  two  timber 
pins  placed  on  the  side  of  the  wall ;  and  above  it,  at 
some  distance,  another  board  was  suspended  from  the 
roof,  over  which  a  plaid  or  piece  of  cloth  was  thrown, 
which  hung  down  like  a  canopy.  When  it  became 
dark,  candles  or  lights  were  set  on  the  upper  board. 
And  it  was  also  the  custom  to  lay  some  iron,  cheese, 
a  plate  with  salt,  and  sometimes  a  green  turf,  on  the 
dead  person's  breast.  Some  of  these  things  were  per- 
Imps  used  to  prevent  the  corpse  from  swelling;  but 
the  salt,  (he  iron,  and  the  cheese,  intimate  some  pur- 
pose of  suptrstition.     Of  late  years  it  is  the  custom 
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to  lay  the  Ixxly  on  an  ordinary  bed ;  yet  the  practice 
under  consideration  explains  a  phrase  common  on  the 
lx)rder8  of  the  Low  country  with  regard  to  an  un- 
huried  person — viz.,  "  that  he  is  under  the  bofinl.' 
And  marhh  thaisg  art — i.e.,  wishing  one  under  the 
canopy — is  one  of  the  most  usual  imprecations  in  tht* 
Gaelic  language.  It  was  the  custom  to  hum  the 
straw  or  heather  of  which  the  dead  man's  bed  w&a 
composed,  and  this  was  commonly  done  on  some 
eminence  at  hand,  and  was  considered  as  a  signal  uf 
death,  and  a  summons  to  repair  to  the  house. 

Between  this  |>eriod  and  that  of  the  interment, 
the  friends  and  nt'ighbours  of  the  deceased  assembled 
at  night  in  the  chamlxT  where  the  corpse  was  laid. 
This  wa.s  called  Fnire-mhairbh,  or  the  late  wake. 
Th(*  manner  in  which  the  Highlanders  formerly  be- 
haved on  theiu»  occasions  must  appear  to  strangers 
iuthvi'nt  and  unnatural.  During  this  {)en<>d  nothing 
wont  on  in  the  house  of  mourning  but  dancing  and 
othrr  annisemonts.  Not  only  the  men,  who  might  be 
supposed  posse.ssr  1  of  superior  strength  of  mind,  but 
also  the  women,  laitl  aside  that  decorum  and  melting 
tendrnifss  which  are  so  l)(*(*omin£r  in  the  sex.  Even 
the  ties  of  nature  and  athnitv  seem  to  have  been  8tt.«- 
penil*  (1 :  for  a  widow  who  had  just  lost  her  husband. 
her  own  anil  her  infant's  only  support,  was  con- 
strained l»y  the  fashion  to  suppress  her  sorrow,  and  to 
join  in  e.xpressinns  of  joy  an*!  merriment.  The  near- 
est n  lati<»n  of  the  deeeUM^d,  together  with  the  stranger 
of  nio.*it  di>iinrtion,  ennunonly  U'gan  the  dance.     A 


gentleman  of  Lome  told  me  that  a  good  many  years 
ago,  being  at  a  tenant's  late  wake,  he  was  taken  out 
to  dance  by  the  widow  and  her  daughter ;  and  I  was 
also  well  informed  that  at  another  late  wake  a  widow 
of  the  same  country  called  out  to  the  piper  to  play  a 
merrier  tune,  for  indeed  her  heart  was  like  to  break. 

Till  about  twenty  years  ago,  this  custom  subsisted 
in  great  purity  in  the  West  Highlands  and  Isles ;  but 
it  is  almost  threescore  since  the  eastern  Highlanders 
carried  it  to  the  same  pitch  of  extravagance.  There 
were,  however,  strong  traces  of  it  among  them,  and 
even  among  the  bordering  Lowlanders,  not  long  ago. 

Upon  the  day  of  the  burial,  both  men  and  women 
attended  in  great  numbers.  In  old  times  it  was  the 
practice  in  the  West  Highlands  (as  it  is  still  in  Ireland) 
to  hire  women  as  mourners  at  the  funerals  of  people 
of  distinction.  The  females  who  were  invited  com- 
monly sat  in  a  cluster  by  themselves  upon  a  neigh- 
bouring eminence  till  the  corpse  was  brought  out  aud 
laid  upon  two  stools  at  the  door.  As  soon  as  it  ap- 
peared the  women  flocked  around  it,  clapping  their 
hands  and  raising  hideous  cries.  And  many  of  them 
tore  their  hair  or  head-dress,  and  shed  tears  plenti- 
fully. 

The  corpse  was  then  put  on  a  bier  and  carried  suc- 
cessively by  four  men  on  their  shoulders ;  the  rest 
followed — a  piper,  or  perhaps  a  number  of  pipers — 
playing  some  melancholy  tune  all  the  way  before 
them.  The  chieftain's  march  was  eommouly  the  first 
played  after  they  set  out,  and  the  last  was  one  pecu- 
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liarly  plaintive  aud  suitable  to  the  occasion,  CftUeii 
Chn  till  mi  tuilich.  The  burden  of  this  song,  when 
rendered  into  Englinb,  is,  **  In  peace  nor  war  shall 
thou  ever  return  ! ''  The  women  kept  behind  the 
men,  bewailing  at  intervals,  in  broken  extempore 
versed,  the  dead  man ;  and  praising  him  for  bis  birth, 
his  ac-hievementd  in  war,  his  activity  as  a  sportsman, 
and  for  his  generous  hospitality  and  comi^assion  to 
the  distressed.  This  was  called  the  cai-onach — 1>., 
the  dirge.  The  women  of  each  valley  through  which 
thi'V  passed  joinetl  in  tlie  pnx:ession,  but  they  al- 
tciukd  but  a  part  uf  the  way,  and  then  returned.  Even 
femalo  passi-ngers  who  accidentally  met  the  funeral 
join<'d  in  the  coronach,  though  perhaps  strangers  to 
the  deceased. 

As  it  often  happened  that  {teople  made  it  their  la>t 
rtM^ue>t  to  be  buried  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  place  where  they  died,  so  on  these  occasions  thf 
funeral  procession  made  an  oild  ap])earance.  The 
whnle  cuinpany  Kct^nied  to  be  running;  and  wherever 
they  r«*stetl,  .small  cairns  or  heaps  of  stones  were 
raix-d  to  eoniniemorate  the  corpse  having  halted  on 
that  .spot.  It  was  reckoned  decent  and  benevolent 
fi»r  p  i>.-en^trs  to  throw  a  stone  into  the  heap. 

As  siMiii  as  the  burial  peopK*  approaihcd  the  place 
<»f  iiit'-nni'Ut,  two  men  wt-re  drspatchetl  liefore  to  mark 
«iut  iiir  ^Mave.  Aiiil  when  the  coqwe  arrived,  it  wa.«% 
earrii'd  tl»  is*  H     i'.#'.,  according  to  the  course  of  the  auu 

.iruuiid  the  >pnt  which  had  In^en  chosen.  After  this 
«t  p  liiMiiv,   the   lK>ily   was    laiil   down   hanl   by;    the 
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pipers  then  gave  over,  the  grave  wim  dug,  and  the 
tartan  plaid  or  other  covering  taken  off.  When  the 
body  was  put  into  the  earth,  the  women  raised  the 
coronach  for  a  few  minutes  louder  than  ever,  and 
then  were  silent.  And  after  the  grave  was  closed,  the 
whole  company  sat  down  in  the  churchyard,  and  every 
person  was  served  with  meat,  and  liquor  out  of  shells. 

The  coronach  seems  to  have  had  no  connection  with 
that  mode  of  Christianity  which  was  professed  by  the 
Highlanders  before  the  Reformation.  On  the  contrary, 
we  are  told  the  Popish  clergy  were  at  pains  to  dis- 
countenance it,  as  being  highly  indecent.  Indeed, 
religion  was  none  of  the  topics  employed  in  it. 

The  coronach  is  not  practised  now  in  any  part  of 
the  Highlands  or  Isles.  Upon  the  west  coast,  and  in 
the  neighbouring  islands,  it  was  common  forty  years 
ago;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  last  used  in  Rontli 
Uist,  which  is  inhabited  by  Eoman  Catholics.  There 
is  no  tradition  of  its  having  been  performed  in  the 
east  Highlands  for  a  century  past  They  have,  how- 
ever, some  remains  of  its  spirit  in  Mull,  Skye,  and  St 
Kilda.  In  the  two  former,  the  nearest  female  relations 
mourn  in  the  bouse  in  extempore  verses.  We  shall 
here  present  the  reader  with  an  elegy  from  St  Kilda, 
wliich  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  cmwiach.  It 
is  the  composition  of  a  young  woman  who  lost  her 
husband  by  a  fall  from  the  rocks,  when  employed  in 
catching  fowls.  In  the  original  it  is  in  verse,  and 
sung  to  a  plaintive  tune  which  is  much  admired  in 
the  neighbouring  islands. 
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"In  yoiiiler  Soa^  left  I  the  youth  whom  I  loved.  r>u: 
hitely  he  skipped  and  lN)uiided  fruiii  rock  to  rock.  I*exten>u4 
wa.s  )ie  in  making  every  instrument  the  farm  required,  dili- 
gent in  bringing  home  my  tender  flock.  You  went,  < }  my 
love  !  upon  yon  hanging  cliff,  but  fear  measured  not  thy 
steps.  Thy  foot  only  slipt — you  fell — never  more  to  n*r ' 
Thy  hhH>d  .stained  yun  sloping  rock ;  thy  brains  lay  acattrrtnl 
aroiiiKl ;  all  thy  wounds  gusheil  at  once.  Floating  on  th- 
surface  of  the  de«*p,  the  cruel  waves  tore  thee  asunder.  TIjv 
mother  came,  her  grey  hairs  uncovereil  by  the  currk  ;-  thy 
sifter  came :  we  m«>urneil  together.  Thy  brother  came ;  he 
lessened  not  the  cry  of  sorrow.  Gloomy  and  sad,  we  all  be- 
lu'lil  thee  from  afar,  ()  thou  that  wast  the  sevenfold  bleM- 
ingofthy  fritnds,  the  strong  fw/i*  of  their  support !  No». 
alas  !  my  share  of  the  hinU  is  heard  screaming  in  the  cloud* 
mv  share  of  the  e^^s  is  alreadv  seized  on  bv  the  stronL'T 
party.      In,yi»nder  Soa  left  I  the  youth  whom  I  loved.** 

Critifs  who  judge  of  other  countries  by  the  maii- 
uers  nf  their  own  niay  be  disposed  to  tloubt  of  the 
authenticity  of  thiii  little  {hjcdi — at  least  of  ita  being 
ronip4)se(l  i>y  an  illiterate  woman.  The  friend  who 
furnished  me  with  it  got  tlie  original  in  Skye,  from 
pci'ph'  in  wliosf  veracity  he  had  full  confidence,  who 
had  no  doubt  of  it.s  being  genuine.  Ifesides,  Martin, 
in  d'scribing  the  St  Kildans,  says :  '*  These  jmor 
jMM»pIe  do  .sointtiines  fall  down  as  they  climb  the 
rnrks,  and   perish.     Their    wives  on  such   occasions 

-  '   I '-'-A.  tl.«-  t««-.i>;  lift'-*  ••!  t>.«*  llt«(liUiiilrr«  Mi«l  thv  St  KikUaiL 
'  /.   'A  !•  »  r    I'f  .  t  ri4w  liiiIrM  ii'nl  tiy  lUr  Si  KiliUn*.      It  U  tlw  BmvI   mw* 
^ht\  |>Ari  ■-(  ;i  r.i  tiirintun*,  *i:*l  m  }>>uiii(  w<*ibMi  |««m«m«I  k4  i4W  is  ri  ti^wt 
«« !!  ;-  :*.  tic'l       111  ••  .•!•  iiiiitr  f*  r  (••«'.-  aihI  rio(«,  ivuc  t.r  twn  mcti  tek*  bwli  ^4 
I  iiv  1 1  ■.     I  \i.,n  r ••!•«•.  Aiiil  Aiinthf^r  i*  Irt  d'iViu  iiitii  the  clcfto  vi  thm  f^tkm  t« 
ti.*      :;■• ;  vi><l. 
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make  doleful  songs,  which  they  call  lamentations. 
The  chief  topics  are  their  courage,  their  dexterity 
in  climbing,  and  the  great  affection  they  showed 
their  wives  and  children." 

Upon  the  western  coast,  and  in  the  islanda,  pipers 
still  play  at  burials  ;  but  it  is  upw<ards  of  thirty  years 
since  women  forbore  their  attendance  on  these  occa- 
sions. In  the  eastern  Highlands,  funeral  rites  are 
now  as  simple  and  naked  as  in  the  rest  of  Scotland. 
If  the  pagans,  and  some  denominations  of  Christians, 
have  carried  them  to  an  extravagant  height,  we  perhaps 
err  on  the  other  extreme.  In  performing  the  last 
duty  to  our  friends  and  neighbours,  the  consolations 
of  religion  would  make  a  deep  impression  on  every 
feeling  heart ;  and  though  prayers  on  such  occasions 
cannot  benefit  the  dead,  they  might  surely  profit  the 
spectators. 

In  some  Highland  countries,  the  vulgar  believed 
that  the  ghost  of  the  person  last  buried  watched  the 
churchyard.  Indeed  no  people  were  more  convinced 
of  the  existence  of  ghosts  and  apparitions  than  they. 
There  is,  however,  no  occasion  to  enter  into  any  de- 
tail of  their  notions  on  tliat  subject,  as  they  are  the 
same  with  those  of  the  Lowlanders. 

In  every  part  of  the  Highlands,  the  less  enlightened 
of  the  people  believe  still  in  fairies.  Their  Gaelic 
name,  Siochraidth,  seems  to  be  a  primitive  word  in 
the  language.  Small  green  eminences  are  frequent  in 
tliat  country,  in  the  middle  of  which  they  are  believed 
to  have  their  abode.     Some  old  persons  pretend  to 

VOL.  IL  2  E 
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have  heard  the  noise  of  their  pots  and  pans,  and 
others  the  most  ravishing  music. 

In  Mull,  Morven,  and  Breadalbane,  when  youni; 
children  do  not  thrive,  it  is  a  prevailing  opinion  that 
exposing  them  a  whole  night  on  the  top  of  an  emi- 
nence will  afford  them  an  dara  cahhair — i.e.,  the  one 
relief  or  the  other  :  soon  recover  them,  or  soon  make 
an  end  of  them.  And  it  is  believed  that  the  expo:^- 
ing  them  in  this  way,  forces  the  fairies  who  have  j^ul^- 
stituted  a  shadow  in  their  place  to  restore  the  real 
children.  Some  eminences  are  more  famous  in  this  wav 
than  others.  Thev  come  still  at  the  distance  of  sev- 
ernl  miles  to  expose  their  children  at  Lochapi-nah'lanJk 
in  Breadalbaue. 

This  is  another  remnant  of  paganism  which  i^ 
common  to  the  Highlanders  with  most  other  Euro- 
pean nations.  Indeed  the  fairies  have  a  near  affinity 
to  the  nymphs  of  the  wooils,  mountains,  and  rivers 
which  occur  so  often  in  the  cla.Hsic  writers,  particu- 
larly in  Ovid,  whose  *  Metamorphoses'  is  full  of  their 
amours  and  adventures  with  the  i>eopIe  of  the  heroic 
times. 

Tilt*  various  configunitions  in  the  fire  are  also  8U{^ 
post'd  to  hr  a  Bp<^cies  of  spirits.  They  are  calle^i 
C^trntrha  nnjnlt — /.t'.,  the  s{>ectres  or  spirits  of  the 
hearth.  The  bluish  apiK'arances  excited  by  stirring 
th«*  einbtTs  arc  reckoned  tin?  signs  of  their  existence. 
In  the  winter  nii:htjf,  it  is  still  usual  to  frighten  cbil* 
i\vv\\  with  them;  and  when  such  ap{>eanince8  abound. 
ihty  are  supj)i>M.»d  to  forebode  bad  weather. 
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In  Skye  and  Raassa,  the  Gruagack  aeema  to  have 
been  a  deity,  or  superior  being,  to  whom  some  worship 
was  paid.  We  know  too  little  of  the  mythology  of 
the  Druids  to  be  able  to  aay  what  waa  his  rank  or 
o£Sce  among  their  gods.  In  the  Isle  of  Skye  there 
is  in  Trotaig,  near  Aird,  a  round  horizontal  altar,  called 
Clack  a  Grxiagaich—i.e.,  the  altar  or  stone  of  the 
Gruagach.  It  is  about  five  feet  in  diameter.  There 
are  several  othere  of  the  same  kind  in  Skye  and 
Raassa.  In  the  latter,  there  ia  a  well  called  Tobar  a 
Gruagaich — i.e.,  the  Gruagaeh'a  well — to  the  east  of 
which  there  is  a  heap  of  atones.  This  being,  it  is  said, 
has  often  made  his  appearance;  and  he  is  described 
by  Martin  with  loose  flowing  hair,  and  a  wand  in 
his  hand. 

Upon  every  Saturday,  or  on  removing  from  the 
winter-town  to  the  slmaling,  the  superstitious  vulgar 
never  fail  to  spill  some  milk  on  the  Clack  a  Grua- 
gaick.  Nor  are  libations  confined  to  these  islands. 
When  it  blew  a  hurricane,  an  old  man  in  Harris  waa 
wont  to  pour  water  with  some  solemnity  into  the  sea, 
thinking  thereby  to  appease  its  rage.  The  only 
reason  he  could  assign  fur  this  practice  waa,  that  he 
had  seen  his  father  and  grandfather  do  so  before  him. 

In^Breadalbane  and  Morven,  it  is  customary  to 
pour  upon  the  ground  a  little  of  the  milk  that  ia 
brought  to  table.  In  Breadalbane,  though  the  dairy- 
maid has  through  negligence  spilt  milk  or  cream  upon 
the  ground,  it  ia  reckoned  ominous  in  the  landlady 
to   make  worda  about  it.     It  is  a  common  proverb, 
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''  Perhaps  there  was  a  needful  mouth  waiting  for  it.*' 
We  cannot  even  pretend  to  guess  for  whom  the  ImV 
mentioned  libations  were  intended  in  the  pagan 
times. 

Besides  the  days  set  apart  for  the  solemnisation  of 
marriages,  births,  and  burials,  there  are  in  mo<t 
countries  stated  times  for  performing  the  more  ^acretl 
rites  of  religion.  It  is  still  practicable  to  trace  the 
Druid ical  festivals  among  the  Highlanders.  And 
indeed  those  we  are  al>out  to  describe  have  either  n^i 
counection  with  Christianity,  or  are  observed  with 
rites  which  plainly  denote  their  origin. 

The  least  considerable  of  them  is  that  of  midsum- 
mer. In  the  Highlands  of  Perthshire  there  are  sunn- 
vestiges  of  it.  The  cowherd  goes  three  times  rimnii 
the  fold,  according  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  with  a 
burning  torch  in  his  hand.  They  imaginetl  this  rite 
had  a  tendency  to  purify  their  herds  and  flocks,  and 
to  prevent  diseases.  At  their  return  the  landlatiy 
makes  an  entertainment  for  the  cowhertl  and  hi:^ 
associates. 

Tlie  last  dav  of  (October  is  another  of  these  fosti- 
vals.  It  is  termed  in  Gaelic  Sainhain — iV.,  a  time 
of  rest  and  ]»leasure.  And,  indeed,  it  waa  so  named 
with  pn>]iriety.  The  lalMiurs  of  the  huftbandmau 
were  concluded  for  that  year,  a  circumstance  highly 
ai:n*eal»le  to  a  j)«M>ple  who  were  never  famed  for  in- 
dustry. At  tliat  time,  too,  they  fared  letter  than  at 
any  niher  season,  rattle  and  venison  being  in  their 
]Mini(\   aiit]  a  fresh   store  of  corn  laid    in.     The  a{w 
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proach  of  winter  was  no  disagreeable  prospect — the 
nights  beiag  spent  beside  a  cheerful  fire,  in  conversa- 
tion, or  in  singing  songs  and  telling  tales. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day  the  young  people  of 
every  hamlet  assembled  upon  some  eminence  near  the 
houses.  There  they  made  a  bonfire  of  ferns  or  other 
fuel,  cut  the  same  day,  which  from  the  feast  was 
called  Samh-nag  or  Savnacj,  a  fire  of  rest  and  plea- 
sure. Around  it  waa  placed  a  circle  of  stones,  one 
for  each  person  of  the  families  to  whom  they  be- 
longed. And  when  it  grew  dark  the  bonfire  was 
kindled,  at  which  a  loud  shout  was  set  up.  Then 
each  pei'son  taking  a  torch  of  ferns  or  sticks  in  his 
hand,  ran  round  the  fire  exulting;  and  sometimes 
they  went  into  the  adjacent  fields,  where,  if  there  was 
another  company,  they  visited  the  bonfire,  taunting 
tlie  others  if  inferior  iu  any  respect  to  themselves. 
After  the  fire  was  burned  out  they  returned  home, 
where  a  feast  wag  prepared,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  was  spent  in  mirth  and  diversions  of  various 
kinds.  Next  morniug  they  repaired  betimes  to  the 
bonfire,  where  the  situation  of  the  stones  was  ex- 
amined with  much  attention.  If  any  of  them  were 
misplaced,  or  if  the  print  of  a  foot  could  be  discerned 
near  any  particular  stone,  it  was  imagined  that  the 
person  for  whom  it  was  set  would  not  live  out  the 
year.  Of  late  years  this  is  less  attended  to,  hut 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  it  was 
regarded  as  a  sure  prediction. 

The  Hallowe'en  fire  is  still  kept  up  in  some  parts  of 
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the  Low  country;  but  on  the  western  coast  and  in  the 
Isles  it  is  never  kindled,  though  the  night  is  spent  in 
merriment  and  entertainments. 

On  the  west  coast  the  following  festival  is,  how- 
ever, more  attended  to  than  in  the  more  inland 
countries.  On  the  evening  before  New  Year's  Day 
it  is  usual  for  the  cowherd  and  the  young  people  to 
meet  together,  and  one  of  them  is  covered  with  a 
cow's  hide.  The  rest  of  the  company  are  provided 
with  staves,  to  the  end  of  which  bits  of  raw  hide  are 
tied.  The  person  covered  with  the  hide  runs  thrice 
round  the  dwelling-house,  deiseil — x.e.^  according  to 
the  course  of  the  sun  ;  the  rest  pursue,  beating  the 
hide  with  their  staves,  and  crying,  "i4  choHuinn^  *l» 
clioUmnn,  so  cholluinn  a  bhuilg  hhui  hhorcionu^  hmail 
an  craicion" — that  is,  **  Let  us  raise  the  noise  louder 
and  louder ;  let  us  beat  the  hide."  They  then  come 
to  the  door  of  each  dwelling-house,  and  one  of  them 
repeats  some  verses  com{)osed  for  the  purpose. 

When  admission  is  granted,  one  of  them  pro- 
nounces within  the  threshold  the  beanfuichoiHh- 
urlair,  or  verses  by  which  he  pretends  to  draw  down 
a  blessing  u|>on  the  whole  family : — 

"  Gum  beannaichrmd  tb'  Dim 
An  ligh  *s  n«  th*  add 
Kfular  chuallairh 
rioich  Afl  chrann 
7'oina<Iai(ih  hidth 
Hrat  an  cuclat^h 
Slaiiit*'  cihaoino 
Gu  inibh  aiin."  &c. 


That  ia,  "  May  God  bless  the  house  and  all  that  be- 
longs to  it,  cattle,  stones,  and  timber  I  In  plenty  of 
meat,  of  bed  and  body  clothes,  and  health  of  men, 
may  it  ever  abound  I "  Then  each  burns  in  the  fire 
a  little  of  the  bit  of  hide  which  is  tied  to  the  end  of 
the  staff.  It  is  applied  to  the  nose  of  every  person 
and  domestic  animal  that  belongs  to  the  house. 
This,  they  imagine,  will  tend  much  to  secure  them 
from  diseases  and  other  misfortunes  during  the  ensu- 
ing year.  The  whole  of  the  ceremony  is  called  Col- 
luinn,  from  the  greitt  noise  which  the  hide  makes. 
It  is  the  principal  remnant  of  superstition  among  the 
inhabitants  of  St  Kikla. 

On  the  morning  of  New  Year's  Day  it  is  usual,  in 
some  parts  of  Breiidalbane,  to  take  a  dog  to  the  door, 
give  him  a  bit  of  bread,  and  drive  him  out,  pronounc- 
ing these  words :  "  Bis  (i  choin  duihh  a  h  uil  eug 
carrdial  a  biodh  a  sliyh  gu  coann  hliadhna  gu  raihh 
<i  d'  chreubhaig."  "  Get  away  you  dog  I  Whatever 
death  of  men,  or  loss  of  cattle,  would  happen  in  this 
house  to  the  end  of  the  present  year,  may  it  all  light 
on  your  head  1" 

But  the  most  considerable  of  the  Druidical  festivals 
is  that  of  Beltane,  or  May-day,  which  was  lately  ob- 
served in  some  parts  of  the  Highlands  with  extraor- 
dinary ceremonies.  Of  later  years  it  is  chiefly  at- 
tended to  by  young  people,  persons  advanced  in 
years  considering  it  as  inconsistent  with  their  gravity 
to  give  it  any  countenance.  Yet  a  number  of  cir- 
cumstances relative  to  it  may  be  collected  from  tra- 
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dition,  or  the  conversation  of  very  old  people,  who 
witnessed  this  feast  in  their  youth,  when  the  ancient 
rites  were  better  observed. 

This  festival  is  called  in  Gaelic  Beal-tene — i.e.,  the 
fire  of  Bel.  It  may  be  thought  improbable  that  the 
inhabitants  of  any  part  of  Britain  should  worship  by 
the  same  name  the  great  deity  of  the  Phoenicians, 
Syrians,  and  other  Eastern  nations.  We  are,  how- 
ever, informed  that  several  branches  of  the  Celta? 
adored  the  sun  under  the  name  of  Belenua.  This 
appears  from  the  following  passage  in  Ausonius  : — 

'"  ^filiate  quamquam  viceris  docto«  priut, 

Patera,  fandi  nobilU ; 
Tandem  qu^xl  a?vo  floniisti  proximo, 

Juvpnisque  te  vide  Reneni, 
Honore  ma^gta'  non  carebis  Dit'oiie, 

Doctor  potentum  Khetorum. 
Ta  BoiocaARes,  RtiqK.*  Druidarum  salua, 

Si  faiua  non  fallet  fideni, 
Beleni  gacratum  duciH  e  tempio  Genua, 

£t  ind(*  vobis  nomina : 
Tibi,  Patent*,  sic  niini8troi!  nancupant 

Appollinaren  Mystici ; 
Fratri  {»atrique  nomen  a  Ph<eb(>  datum, 

Nato<iUf  de  I>elphiii  tuo." 

Th«*  similarity  of  the  names  is  obvious ;  though  the 
KMinans.  from  whom  we  derive  our  information,  gen- 
erally disfii^ured  those  of  the  Gauls  which  they  bail 
occiLsioii   to  naturalis4\ 

Thf  tcnots  of  the  Druids  are  too  much  involved  in 
darkntss  for  us  to  a.*»certain  the  nature  of  their  reli- 
piouij  bflicf, — whether,  like  the   Pen»ians,  they  con- 


sidered  the  sun  to  be  the  purest  and  most  perfect 
maDifestation  of  the  Supreme  Being  that  was  visible 
to  men ;  or  whether,  like  the  grosser  idolaters,  they 
imagined  it  the  residence  of  a  particular  deity,  who 
animated  its  orb  in  the  same  manner  that  the  soul 
does  a  human  body. 

The  first  of  May  was  surely  a  most  proper  time  for 
the  more  solemn  adoration  of  the  sun.  Then  the 
vegetable  and  animal  world  felt  in  a  peculiar  manner 
the  genial  influence  of  that  planet.  Everj^thing  in 
that  delightful  season  seemed  to  invite  men,  who 
were  strangers  to  true  religion,  to  pay  homage  to  that 
beneficent  being  which  was  the  apparent  source  of 
light  and  heat. 

Like  the  other  public  worship  of  the  Druids,  the 
Beltane  feast  seems  to  have  been  performed  on  hills 
or  eminences.  They  thought  it  degrading  to  him 
whose  temple  is  the  universe,  to  suppose  that  he 
would  dwell  in  any  house  made  with  hands.  Their 
sacrifices  were  tlierefore  offered  in  the  open  air,  fre- 
quently upon  the  tops  of  hills,  where  they  were  pre- 
sented with  the  grandest  views  of  nature,  and  were 
nearest  the  seat  of  warmth  and  order.  And,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  sueli  was  the  manner  of  celebrating 
this  festival  in  the  Higlilands  within  the  last  hundred 
years.  But  since  the  decline  of  superstition,  it  has 
lieen  celebrated  by  the  people  of  each  hamlet  on  some 
hill  or  rising  ground  around  which  their  cattle  were 
pasturing. 

Thither  the  young  folks  repaired  in  the  morning, 
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and  cut  a  trench,  on  the  summit  of  which  a  seat  of 
turf  was  formed  for  the  company.  And  in  the  middle 
a  pile  of  wood  or  other  fuel  was  placed,  which  of  old 
they  kindled  with  tein-eigin — i.e.,  forced-fire  or  nettl- 
jire.  Although,  for  many  years  past,  they  have  been 
contented  with  common  fire,  yet  we  shall  now  de- 
scribe the  process,  because  it  will  hereafter  appear 
that  recourse  is  still  had  to  the  tein-eigin  upon  ex- 
traordinary emergencies. 

The  night  before,  all  the  fires  in  the  country  were 
carefully  extinguished,  and  next  morning  the  mate- 
rials for  exciting  this  sacred  fire  were  prepared.  The 
most  primitive  method  seems  to  be  that  which  was 
used  in  the  islands  of  Skye,  Mull,  and  Tiree.  A  well- 
seasoned  plank  of  oak  was  procured,  in  the  midst  of 
which  a  hole  was  bored.  A  wimble  of  the  same  lim- 
ber was  then  applied,  the  end  of  which  they  fitted  to 
the  hole.  But  in  some  parts  of  the  mainland  the 
niacliiiiery  was  different.  They  used  a  frame  of  green 
wood,  of  a  H^iuare  form,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  an 
axle-tree.  In  some  places  three  times  three  perwma. 
in  others  three  times  nine,  were  required  for  tumiD^; 
rouinl  by  turns  the  axle-tree  or  wimble.  If  any  of 
them  had  been  jnulty  of  murder,  adultery,  theft,  or 
other  atroeious  crime,  it  was  imagined  either  that  the 
fire  would  not  kindle,  or  that  it  would  be  devoid  of 
it.s  usual  virtue.  S>  goon  as  any  sparks  were  emitted 
by  ineauA  of  tiie  violent  friction,  they  applied  a  specie* 
of  a;;;iric  which  j^rows  on  old  birch-trees,  and  is  very 
combustible.     This  fire  had  the  ap]»earaQce  of  being 
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immediately  derived  from  heaveo,  and  manifold  were 
the  virtues  ascribed  to  it.  They  esteemed  it  a  pre- 
servative against  witchcraft,  and  a  sovereign  remedy 
against  malignant  diseases,  both  in  the  human  species 
and  in  cattle ;  and  by  it  the  strongest  poisons  were 
supposed  to  have  their  nature  changed. 

After  kindling  the  bonfire  with  the  tein-eigin  the 
company  prepared  their  victuals.  And  as  soon  as 
they  had  finished  their  meal,  they  amused  themselves 
a  while  in  singing  and  dancing  round  the  fire.  To- 
wards the  csloae  of  the  entertainment,  the  person  who 
oflSeiated  as  master  of  the  feast  produced  a  large  cake 
baked  with  eggs  and  scalloped  round  the  edge,  called 
am  bonnach  heal-tine—i.c,  the  Beltane  cake.  It  was 
divided  into  a  number  of  pieces,  and  distributed  in 
great  form  to  the  company.  There  was  one  particular 
piece  which  whoever  got  was  called  caiUeach  herd- 
tine — i.e.,  the  Beltane  carline,  a  term  of  great  re- 
proach. Upon  his  being  known,  part  of  the  company 
laid  hold  of  him  and  made  a  show  of  putting  him 
into  the  fire  ;  but  the  majority  interposing,  be  was 
rescued.  And  in  some  places  they  laid  him  flat  on 
the  ground,  making  as  if  they  would  quarter  him. 
Afterwards  he  was  pelted  with  egg-shells,  and  re- 
tained the  odious  appLllation  during  the  whole  year. 
And  while  the  feast  was  fresh  in  people's  memory, 
they  affected  to  speak  of  the  cailleach  beal-line  as 
dead. 

This  festival  was  longest  observed  in  the  interior 
lligldands,  for  towards  the  west  coast  the  traces  of 
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it  are  faintest.  lu  Gleuorcby  and  Lome,  a  large  cake 
is  made  on  that  day,  which  they  consume  in  the 
house ;  and  in  Mull  it  has  a  large  hole  in  the  middle, 
through  which  each  of  the  cows  in  the  fold  ib 
milked.  In  Tiree  it  is  of  a  triangular  form.  The 
more  elderly  people  remember  when  this  festival  waft 
celebrated  without-doors  with  some  solemnity  in  both 
these  islands.  There  are  at  present  no  vestiges  of  it 
in  Skye  or  the  Long  Island,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
have  substituted  the  connach  Micheil  or  St  Michael's 
cake.  It  is  made  at  Michaelmas  with  milk  and  oat- 
meal, and  some  eggs  are  sprinkled  on  its  surface- 
Part  of  it  is  sent  to  the  neighbours. 

It  is  probable  that  at  the  original  Beltane  festi- 
val there  were  two  fires  kindled  near  one  another. 
When  any  person  is  in  a  critical  dilemma,  pressed  on 
each  side  by  unsurmountable  difficulties,  the  High- 
lan<lers  have  a  prov«;rb  :  TJkC  c*  eada  auda  theine 
iM'ahuin — I'.t'.,  he  is  between  the  two  Beltane  fin-#. 
There  are  in  several  parts  small  round  hills,  which,  it 
is  like,  owe  their  present  names  to  such  solemn  usea. 
On**  of  the  hi<^diest  and  most  central  in  Icolmkil  is 
called  Cnoch-miU'diunefil — 1>.,  the  hill  of  the  firea 
Tiiere  is  another  of  the  same  name  near  the  kirk  of 
Itahiuliidder  ;  and  at  Killin  there  is  a  round  green 
emiiienec  whieh  >eems  to  have  been  raised  by  art.  It 
is  ealltMl  Inin-nnn-ftiiiheal — *.#'.,  the  ennnence  of  the 
tin-*.  .\n»und  it  there  are  the  remains  of  a  circu- 
lar wall  alxait  two  fett  high.  ih\  the  top  a  stone 
>tahds  u|Min  end.     Aeronling  to  the  tradition  of  the 


inhabitants,  it  was  a  piace  of  Druidieal  worship  ;  and 
it  was  afterwards  pitched  on  us  the  most  venerable 
spot  for  holding  courts  of  justice  for  the  country  of 
Breadalbane.  The  earth  of  this  eminence  is  still 
thought  to  be  possessed  of  some  healing  virtue,  for 
when  cattle  are  observed  to  be  diseased  some  of  it  is 
sent  for,  which  is  rubbed  on  the  part  affected. 

It  is  probable  that,  on  the  fall  of  the  Druids,  the 
stated  sacrificing  of  men  ceased  ;  though,  as  Beltane 
had  been  a  grand  festival,  the  people  were  indulged  in 
the  performance  of  all  the  ancient  rites  except  the 
death  of  the  victim.  And  on  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  these  were  perhaps  tolerated  by  the 
clergy,  with  a  view  of  impressing  on  the  minds  of  the 
laity  a  grateful  sense  of  their  deliverauce  from  a  cruel 
and  bloody  system  of  superstition. 

It  was,  however,  no  easy  matter  to  eradicate  from 
the  minds  of  tlie  superstitious  people  notions  which 
had  taken  deep  root  in  their  imaginations.  Although 
in  peaceable  and  prosperous  times  they  were  doubt- 
less well  pleased  to  be  freed  from  stated  sacri- 
fices, it  seems  to  have  been  their  firm  persuasion 
that  the  violent  death  of  a  man,  upon  any  extra- 
ordinary crisis,  was  productive  of  the  happiest 
effects.  Nothing,  it  was  imagined,  would  more  infal- 
libly stop  the  progress  of  a  contagious  distemper. 
Of  these  sentiments  there  are  many  traces  in  the 
sfjealaclula  or  romances  of  the  Highlanders,  which 
arc  valuable  chiefly  on  account  of  their  describing 
antiquated  opinions  and  usages.     And  some  stories  of 
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this  kind,  said  to  have  happened  in  the  Highlands 
somewhat  more  than  a  century  ago,  though  perhmps 
false,  show  the  general  sense  of  the  people.  One  of 
the  more  ancient  traditions  on  this  subject  is  re- 
corded by  Dr  M'Phers«>n,  who  tells  us  that,  ''Columba 
understanding  in  a  supernatural  way  that  the  sacred 
buildings  he  was  to  erect  in  lona  could  never  answer 
his  purpose  unless  some  person  of  consequence  under- 
took vohuitarily  to  be  buried  alive  in  the  ground 
which  was  marked  out  for  those  structures,  Oran 
with  great  spirit  uudert<x>k  this  dreadful  task*  He 
was  interred  accordingly."  Ridiculous  as  the  whole 
tale  is,  it  affords  evidence  of  the  notions  of  the 
ancient  Gaelic  Scots  upon  this  head. 

The  clonlhe'seiiuta,  or  enchanted  sword,  so  famous 
in  the  before-mentioned  Dniauces,  which  killed  a  man 
at  every  stroke,  had  its  virtue  communicated  to  it 
by  the  smith's  piercing  some  {K'rson  through  the 
heart. 

The  violent  death  even  of  a  brute  is  in  some  case^ 
held  to  be  of  great  avail.  There  is  a  disease  called 
the  hlurk  >jp*iKld,  which  sometimes  rages  like  a  {pesti- 
lence among  black  cattlt^,  the  symptoms  of  which  are 
a  niortitieation  in  the  legs  and  a  corruption  of  the 
nui^s  of  bli)oil.  Among  the  other  t  ni:ine8  of  supcrvti- 
tion  that  are  directed  against  this  fatal  malady,  the 
tirst  row  seized  with  it  is  commonly  buried  alive,  and 
tin*  other  cattle  are  forced  to  pass  liackwanls  and  for- 
wards over  the  pit.  At  Dther  times  the  heart  is  taken 
out  <i!  the  be;Lst  alive,  and  then  the  carcass  is  buried. 
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It  is  remarkable  that  tlie  leg  affected  is  cut  off,  and 
hung  up  in  some  part  of  the  house  or  byre,  where  it 
remains  suspended,  notwithstanding  the  seeming  dan- 
ger of  infection.  There  is  hardly  a  house  in  Mull 
where  these  may  not  he  seen.  This  practice  seems  to 
have  taken  its  rise  antecedent  to  Christianity,  as  it 
reminds  us  of  the  pagan  custom  of  banging  up  offer- 
ings in  their  temples. 

In  Breadalbane,  when  a  cow  is  observed  to  have 
symptoms  of  madness,  there  is  recourse  had  to  a  pecu- 
liar process.  They  tie  the  legs  of  the  mad  creature, 
and  throw  her  into  a  pit  dug  at  the  door  of  the 
fold.  After  covering  the  hole  with  earth,  a  large 
fire  is  kindled  upon  it ;  and  the  rest  of  the  cattle 
are  driven  out,  and  forced  to  pass  through  the  fire 
one  by  one. 

The  other  festivals  observed  by  more  ignorant  Pro- 
testants without  any  religious  purpo.se,  owe  their 
origin  to  Popery.  We  shall  mention  some  of  them 
that  seem  peculiar  to  that  people. 

On  the  western  coast  and  in  the  Isles,  it  is  reckoned 
lucky  to  kill  a  goat  at  Christmas. 

Upon  the  night  before  Candlemas,  it  is  usual  to 
make  a  bed  with  coin  and  hay,  over  which  some 
blankets  are  laid,  in  a  p;trt  of  the  house  near  the  door. 
AVhcn  it  is  ready,  a  |iersou  goes  out  and  repeats  three 
times,  "  A'  Bhrld,  a  Bhrid,  thig  a  sligh  as  rjahh  do 
livahaidh," — that  is,  "  Bridget,  Bridget,  come  in  ;  thy 
bed  is  ready."  One  or  more  candles  are  left  burning 
near  it  all  night. 
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On  the  Thursday  before  Eiister,  it  is  customary  in 
some  parts  of  Breadalbane  for  the  landlady  to  send 
out  the  boys  to  carry  home  a  stick  of  rowan-treoJ 
Plenty  of  barley  is  boiled  in  a  pot,  and  meal  is  addetl 
till  a  thick  pudding  is  formed,  which  is  always  stirred 
about  with  the  rowan-tree  stick.  And  when  the  sun 
l)egins  to  set  on  the  dunghill,  the  landlady  looks  out 
for  fear  of  any  spectator;  then  takes  the  stick  with  a** 
much  of  the  pudding  as  will  adhere  to  it,  and  buries 
it  in  the  top  of  the  dunghill.  This,  it  is  thought,  will 
aild  much  to  its  fertilising  qualities.  The  pudding 
serves  the  whole  family  for  supper,  and  next  day  for 
breakfast. 

Both  the  last-mentioned  customs  seem  to  have  been 
originally  pagan  ones,  though  afterwards  engrafted  on 
Popery. 

Among  other  ancient  customs  which,  though  ex- 
plo(l(**l  among  civilised  nations,  are  observed  by  the 
Highlanders,  may  l>e  reckoned  that  of  lucky  and 
unlucky  days.  The  first  day  of  every  quarter,  Mid- 
summer and  Xew  Year  s  Day,  are  reckoned  the  muf^t 
fortunate  times  for  accomplishing  any  design.  Such 
as  dealt  in  cliarins  and  incantations  took  care  to  rise 
for  that  purpose  before  the  sun. 

In  Mull,  plt>u;:hing,  sowing,  and  reaping  are  alway* 
iMMTiin  on  Tuesdav,  thouj'h  the  most  favourable  weather 
be  in  this  way  frequently  lost. 

Tiiat  dav  of  tin*  we«k  on  which  the  .*hl  of  Mav  falU 
is  r'«k«)n<*d   nnlmky  tliroui^h  the  uhole  year,  it  being 
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believed  that  the  spells  of  witches  have  more  effect 
then  than  at  any  other  season. 

In  Morven,  none  will  upon  any  account  cast  a  peat 
on  Friday.  And  it  is  reckoned  unlucky  to  number 
the  people  or  cattle  belonging  to  any  family,  but  more 
particularly  upon  Friday.  Tbe  cowherd  knows  every 
creature  committed  to  his  charge  by  the  colour,  size, 
and  other  particular  marks,  but  is  perhaps  all  along 
ignorant  of  the  sum  total  of  hia  flock.  And  fishermen 
do  not  care  to  confess  the  number  of  salmon  or  other 
fish  which  they  have  taken  at  a  draught  or  in  a  day, 
imagining  that  this  discovery  would  spoil  their  luck. 

The  age  of  the  moon  is  a!ao  much  attended  to  by 
the  vulgar  Highlanders.  It  is  alleged  that  in  the 
increase  everything  haa  a  tendency  to  grow  or  stick 
together.  And  hence  in  Skye,  dykes  of  feal  are  only 
made  at  that  time.  But  peats  are  neither  made  nor 
stacked  then,  even  in  favourable  weather.  There  is  a 
foolish  notion  in  some  places  that  if  a  house  takes  fire 
in  the  increase,  the  family  to  which  it  belongs  will 
thrive ;  but  if  it  happens  in  the  decrease,  that  they 
will  decline  in  their  circumstances  from  tbat  time 
forward, 

Tbe  belief  of  witchcraft  and  of  the  operations  of 
evil  spirits  gave  occasion  to  pretenders  of  another 
kind  tliat  were  little  less  contemptible  and  flagitious. 
Availing  themselves  of  the  credulity  of  their  country- 
men, tlieae  persons  professed  to  counteract  charms 
and  incantations.  And,  indeed,  it  is  surprising  that 
any   mischief  should    ever   have   been    apprehended 
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from  witches,  since  the  Highlanders  were  provided 
with  a  variety  of  exorcisms  and  counter-charms,  to 
say  nothing  of  those  of  Popish  origin. 

There  were,  however,  certain  superstitious  usages 
among  them  which,  notwithstanding  their  pagan 
original,  were  practised  without  scruple  or  examina- 
tion by  persons  w*ho  had  the  utmost  abhorrence  at 
necromancy  of  every  kind.  But  the  Highlanders  a{>- 
pear  to  have  entertained  certain  traditions  of  specific 
virtues  and  hidden  qualities  which,  though  faliM^  anil 
frivolous,  were  implicitly  believed  by  a  rude  people. 

If  we  may  indulge  conjecture,  the  Druids  coo* 
sidered  the  circle  as  the  most  sacred  as  well  as  the 
most  perfect  figure.  They  probably  looked  on  circu- 
lar motion  as  an  expression  of  homage  to  the  sun. 
which  was  one  of  their  chief  deities.  It  mppearv, 
however,  that  most  of  tlie  remnants  of  Druidism  re- 
tained by  the  Highlanders  are  ))erformed  deiseii — 
i.e.,  according  to  the  course  of  the  sun.  It  even 
enters  sometimes  into  business.  Thus  in  m  great 
part  of  their  country,  when  a  horse  is  sold,  the  de- 
livery is  performed  in  this  manner.  As  bood  as  the 
prire  is  a<La*eed  on,  the  seller  turns  the  borae  round 
(Irisril,  and  then  puts  the  halter  or  mane  into  the 
purchaser's  hands,  together  with  a  wisp  of  straw  or 
trrass,  called  sojhseilhth — ij\^  the  symbol  of  posaesBion. 
He  then  retires  ;  but  if  he  happens  to  touch  the  horse 
even  with  his  clothes,  the  delivery  must  be  repeated. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Lonl  Seaforth's  factor  in  Kintail 
continues  to  give  {K>sse8sion  merely  by  deliTenng  be- 
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fore  witnesses  a  so'p-seilhtk  into  the  bands  of  the 
tenant. 

The  circle  is  also  employed  in  ritea  of  an  opposite 
nature.  When  a  Highlander  is  desirous  that  his 
curses  and  imprecations  should  take  full  effect,  he 
turns  round  on  his  heel  in  the  contrary  direction  to 
the  sun.  This  ceremony  is  called  Tual,  and  was  of 
old  practised  by  the  pretenders  to  witchcraft.  It  is 
likely  this  was  part  of  the  ceremonial  used  by  the 
Druids  in  pronouncing  those  sentences  of  excommuni- 
cation which  were  so  terrible  and  oppressive  to  the 
laity.  Whatever  be  the  origin  of  that  rite,  the 
vulgar  Highlanders  entertain  notions  regarding  curses 
and  execrations  which  are  highly  repugnant  to  the 
divine  nature.  They  imagine  that  when  pronounced 
tual,  these  are  to  be  dreaded,  whoever  the  person  ia 
that  pours  them  forth.  But  those  of  the  poor,  the 
widow,  and  the  fatherless  are  supposed  never  to  miss 
their  effect,  even  when  uttered  without  just  cause. 

Some  ailments  were  supposed  curable  by  pronounc- 
ing certain  uhs — i.e.,  mystical  rhymes,  of  which  some 
persons  pretended  to  be  possessed.  And  it  was  a 
vulgar  notion  that  the  fox  and  other  vermin  might  be 
driven  away  by  the  same  means. 

Jn  Breadalbane,  when  a  person  is  seized  with  a 
lingering  fever,  it  is  usual  to  lay  him  for  a  few  min- 
utes under  clods  of  earth.  The  cure  must  be  repeated 
thrice  before  or  after  sunset. 

In  Morven  and  SIulI  there  are  thin  ledges  of  rock 
near  the  sea  in  whicli  are  large  holes.     Consumptive 
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people  are  brought  thither,  and  the  tops  of  nine 
waves  are  taken  into  a  dish,  and  thrown  8ucce»- 
sively  over  the  sick  person's  head.  The  top  of  the 
tenth  is  taken  and  thrown  on  the  ground.  After- 
wards he  goes  thrice  through  the  hole,  taking  care 
to  go  deiseiL 

From  these  and  other  instances  which  occur  in  the 
course  of  these  speculations,  it  would  appear  that,  at 
some  remote  period,  three  and  nine  were  considered 
as  sacred  numbers.  And  the  modem  Highlanders 
are  at  least  disposed  to  consider  them  as  the  most 
fortunate. 

The  curing  the  diseases  of  cattle  gave  occasion  to 
a  variety  of  gross  superstitions.  Thus,  although  the 
tein-eigin  be  no  longer  used  on  Beltane  day,  it  is  still 
resorted  to  when  the  black  spauld  breaks  out.  The 
ceremonies  before  described  are  then  practised — only 
it  is  made  at  the  house  where  the  disease  first  broke 
out,  the  fires  of  nine  families  having  been  previously 
extinguished.  The  cattle  are  then  forced  to  pass 
through  a  fire  kindled  in  this  way ;  and  every  person 
carries  home  a  portion  of  the  tein-eiijin  to  rekindle 
his  fire. 

Iixieed,  tiuit  people  entertain  a  su|>erstitioiis  ren- 
eration  for  the  element  of  firt\  there  b  a  proverb 
'*  that  no  ill  comes  fnmi  it";  and  hence  it  is  usual  to 
put  a  few  sparks  into  their  vessels  )>efore  they  brew 
or  (hum,  and  also  into  their  chests  or  repositories 
brfuH'  x\\v\  use  them. 

The  Lciujh  —  i.e.,  a  sacred  stone — is  another  engine 
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of  superstition  derived  from  the  Druids,  which  is  used 
by  the  Highlanders  ns  well  as  by  some  other  branches 
of  the  Celtse.  The  Highland  ones  are  generally  larger 
than  a  hen's  egg,  and  of  much  the  sauae  shape.  Some 
of  them  are  of  a  substance  like  crystal,  and  others  of 
a  sort  of  half-transparent  pebble.  There  are  few  old 
families  of  any  consideration  that  have  not  one  of 
them  in  their  possession.  Various  are  the  virtues 
ascribed  to  them — some  being  accounted  efficacious 
in  curing  diseases,  whilst  others  are  supposed  to 
secure  people  against  dangers.  And  therefore,  not 
many  years  ago,  it  was  customary  to  luatrate  persons, 
who  were  about  to  go  on  a  military  expedition,  with 
water  into  which  the  leut/h  had  been  dipped. 

Mr  M'Dougal  of  DunoUy,  a  gentleman  of  Lorn,  is 
in  possession  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these 
stones.  According  to  tradition  it  once  belonged  to 
M'Dougal,  Lord  Lorn,  a  great  family  forfeited  by 
King  Robert  Bruce,  of  which  Mr  M'Dougal  is  reputed 
tlie  representative.  Its  fame  for  curing  the  diseases 
of  cattle  is  still  very  high  with  the  common  people  of 
Argyleshire ;  and  long  ago  the  first  people  of  that 
country  sent  for  it  on  extraordinary  occasions,  and 
gave  their  obligation  to  restore  it  under  a  severe  pen- 
alty. It  has  a  flaw,  concerning  which  they  have  a 
foolish  tradition.  It  had  been  lent,  say  they,  to 
somebody  at  a  distance,  with  a  strict  charge  to  put 
it  in  a  clean  place,  instead  of  which  it  was  put  into  a 
sack  of  wool.  This  offended  it  so  much,  that  it  gave 
a  loud  crack  and  flew  home.     Eidiculous  as  this  may 
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seem,  the  same  locomotive  powers  are  ascribed  by  the 
Highlanders  to  other  leughs,  as  well  as  to  St  Fillan's 
bell 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  Highlanders 
should  have  no  tradition  about  the  mislctoe,  which 
was  in  such  request  among  the  Druids  of  Gaul.  It 
seems  probable,  however,  that  the  rowan  -  tree  (of 
which  we  took  notice  before)  was  esteemed  sacred  by 
the  Scots  Druids.  That  tree  is  indeed  often  foand 
hard  by  their  cairns  and  circles  of  stone,  and  in 
modern  times  it  is  used  by  the  Highlanders  in  some 
superstitious  usages. 

Thus  on  Hallowday  and  Beltane  the  people  of  Strath* 
spey  make  a  hoop  of  rowan-tree,  through  which  all 
the  sheep  and  lambs  are  forced  to  pass  evening  and 
morning.  And  in  Breadalbane  it  is  the  custom  for 
the  dairymaid  to  drive  the  cattle  to  the  sheals  with  a 
wand  of  that  tree  cut  U]>on  the  day  of  removal,  which 
is  laid  above  the  door  until  the  cattle  be  going  back 
again  to  the  winter-town.  This  was  reckoned  a  pre- 
servative against  witchcraft. 

It  is  likewise  the  practice  to  make  that  pin  in 
ploughs  and  water-mills  upon  which  the  greatest 
stress  is  laid,  of  rowan-tree.  And  in  Mull,  Morven, 
and  lireadalbane,  some  part  of  the  churn  is  made  of 
that  timber. 

Even  liuman  urine  is  supposetl  to  be  endaed  with 
hiildcn  virtues.  Thus  in  Breadalbane,  when  the 
pl«»u;;li  is  first  yoke*!,  it  is  the  custom  yearly  to 
sprinkle    the    horsi^s   and    then    the   coulter  with  it 
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And  the  wisp  of  straw  used  for  that  purpose  is  throwii 
between  the  mould-board  and  the  beam. 

Upon  the  evening  of  every  day  at  the  end  of  a 
quarter  of  a  year,  and  sometimes  oftener,  it  is  also 
customary  to  take  a  wisp  of  straw,  dip  it  in  human 
urine,  and  sprinkle  all  the  cattle  in  the  byre  with  it. 

In  Glenlyon,  the  landlady  takes  care  to  rise  early  on 
the  morning  of  New  Year's  Day.  She  ties  together 
some  straw  in  the  form  of  a  brush,  and  sprinkles 
urine  with  it  upon  the  whole  family  as  they  are  get- 
ting out  of  bed. 

In  Morven  and  Breadalbane,  the  old  woman  who 
officiates  as  midwife  commonly  sprinkles  the  bed  of 
the  lying-in  woman,  aud  sometimes  every  person  in 
the  room,  with  the  same  liquor. 

We  learn  from  Strabo  and  Diodorua  Siculus  that 
the  Celtic  and  other  barbarous  nations  made  use  of 
human  urine  in  their  lustrations  and  lavationa — a 
circumstance  which  these  authors  mention  as  a  proof 
of  the  savage  state  of  society  in  these  nations. 

Some  virtues  are  likewise  attributed  by  the  High- 
landers to  silver  and  cheese.  The  former  is  reckoned 
a  preservative  against  charms,  and  is  applied  to  cure 
cutaneous  ernptions.  And  they  esteemed  cheese  a 
security  against  wandering  in  mist,  from  which  they 
often  run  much  in  danger  whilst  passing  over  track- 
less muirs  and  mountains  in  foggy  weather. 

Iron  is  believed  by  that  people  to  be  possessed  of 
certain  virtues.  We  have  already  observed  that  a 
sword  or  other  piece  of  iron  is  commonly  laid  under 
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the  bolster  of  a  lying-in  woman.  And  it  is  reckoned 
lucky  if,  at  the  beginning  of  any  enterprise,  a  person 
happens  to  find  any  bit  of  iron.  It  was  some  time 
ago  the  practice  of  the  Highlanders  to  swear  by  apply- 
ing the  hand  to  a  bare  sword.  Air  an  iantm 
nahomh — i.e.,  " upon  the  holy  iron" — is  to  this  day  a 
common  oath  in  the  Western  Isl^. 

In  Breadalbane,  when  the  black  cattle  are  first 
housed,  the  sock  of  the  plough,  or  some  other  piece 
of  iron,  is  put  in  the  door,  and  the  cattle  are  made 
to  pass  over  it. 

They  paid  much  attention  to  certain  exterior  signs 
and  appearances.  And  thus  omens  which  are  exploded 
in  more  civilised  countries,  were  not  many  yeani  ago 
considered  in  a  most  serious  light. 

If  the  sportsman  saw  any  person  stepping  over  his 
gun  or  fishing-rod,  he  presumeil  but  little  on  that 
day's  diversion. 

It  waft  reckoned  unlucky  if  a  person,  on  setting  oat 
upon  a  journey  or  enterprise,  stumbled  over  the 
threshold,  or  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  house 
from  having  forgot  anything. 

Sneezing  is  also  deemed  ominous.  If  it  happens 
when  one  is  making  a  bed,  a  little  of  the  straw  or 
heather  is  taken  out  and  thrown  into  the  fire,  that  so 
nothing  may  disturb  the  rest  of  such  as  sleep  in  it. 
The  vulgar  Hi^jhlaiiders  believetl  that  when  a  person 
snet^ze*!,  he  was  in  danger  of  lieing  carrie<l  off  by 
fairi(\s  or  spirits.  To  prevent  this,  it  was  commoD 
for  some  other  person  to  say  immediately,  Dia  lent — 
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I.e.,  "God  preserve  you."  If  one  sneezed  when  alone,  he 
must  either  seun  or  .sanctify  himself  in  the  same  way, 
or  draw  a  circle  about  him  with  the  point  of  a  sword. 

Much  of  the  success  in  any  work  or  enterprise  is 
believed  to  depend  on  the  comhlaicke,  or  first  person 
or  creature  that  presents  itself.  Thus  upon  going  to 
sport,  it  is  reckoned  lucky  to  meet  a  horse,  but  very 
unfortunate  to  see  a  bore  if  she  escapes.  And  on 
meeting  any  person  or  animal  whom  repeated  expe- 
rience has  pronounced  an  unlucky  comlilaiche,  it  ia 
deemed  some  remedy  if  ii  stone  is  rolled  towards  him 
or  it.  We  cannot  help  observing  that  among  the 
Greeks,  the  way  to  avert  an  omen  was  either  to 
throw  a  stone  at  the  object,  or,  if  it  was  an  ominous 
animal,  to  kill  it  outright,  that  so  the  evil  portended 
might  fall  on  its  own  head. 

The  motions  and  appearances  of  the  clouds  were 
once  considered  as  certiiin  signs  by  which  the  skilful 
diviner  might  attain  to  the  foreknowledge  of  futurity. 
On  the  evening  before  New  Year's  Day,  if  a  black 
cloud  appeared  in  any  part  of  the  horizon,  it  was 
thought  to  prognosticate  a  plague,  a  famine,  or  the 
death  of  some  great  man  in  that  part  of  the  country 
over  which  it  appeared  to  set.  Such  a  cloud  was 
often  thought  to  resemble  a  bull  or  the  head  of  a  bull, 
and  therefore  called  tarhh-coinnle.  About  a  ceutury 
ago,  it  was  customary  in  the  Highlands  of  Perthshire 
to  watch  the  motions  of  tiiis  cloud,  even  during  the 
whole  night,  if  it  happened  to  continue  so  long 
visible  in  the  hemisphere. 
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Another  method  of  prediction  common  mmong  the 
Highlanders  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  practice  of 
consulting  the  entrails  and  bones  of  such  animals  as 
were  sacrificed.  The  different  configurations  observed 
upon  the  transparent  bones  of  beasts  are  attended  to, 
and  conclusions  are  drawn  much  in  the  same  way  as 
by  reading  tea  or  coffee  grounds*  The  scapula  or 
shoulder-blade  of  a  black  one-year-old  sheep  is  com- 
monly preferred.  The  part  ought  to  be  boiled,  so  as 
all  the  flesh  may  come  easily  off;  and  the  bone  must 
receive  no  bruises  or  scratches.  The  moon  must  not 
change  between  the  death  of  the  creature  and  the  mak- 
ing this  use  of  its  shoulder-blade.  About  a  century  ago. 
one  of  the  fore-feet  of  the  sheep  devoted  to  this  use  was 
cut  off  when  alive.  In  later  times  a  certain  portion  of 
the  shoulder-blade  was  appropriated  to  every  clan* 

Not  long  ago  there  were  many  who  pretended  to 
great  skill  in  this  sort  of  divination,  some  of  whom 
were  persons  of  good  moral  character.  Several  seem- 
ingly well-attested  stories  are  still  handed  about  in 
which  there  is  a  surprising  coincidence  of  the  event 
with  the  prediction. 

Tiie  most  striking  n^mains  of  divination  among  the 
Highlanders  are,  however,  to  be  referred  to  that 
branch  of  it  which  ])roceeds  from  sui>ematural  im- 
pn*Hsi(>n.s  on  the  mind.  There  are  various  kinds  of 
th<*ni — some  m(»re  impious  and  absurd,  and  others 
whi<li  an*  mnsidfred  to  l>e  either  harmless  or  else 
unarruuntable  warnings  of  futurity  which  imply  no 
imputation  of  inipirty. 
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In  the  most  vigorous  and  strikiag  exertion  of  all 
the  active  powers,  the  discerning  mind  pierces  not 
with  any  certainty  into  that  which  ia  future ;  yet  it 
is  imagined  by  the  less  enlightened  of  most  countries, 
that  in  a  sleep,  a  swoon,  upon  the  approach  of  death, 
or  in  a  fit  of  terror  or  fury,  man  ia  permitted  to  make 
nearer  approaches  to  his  Maker ;  that  he  sees  and  can 
foretell  the  most  accidental  events.  A  human  crea- 
ture, complete  in  every  limb  and  organ,  has  no  un- 
common qualifications  ;  while  the  vulgar  believe  that 
the  dumb,  the  deaf,  and  the  weak  are  possessed  of  the 
divine  gift  of  prescience.  Hence  sprang  the  great  credit 
which  was  given  to  many  of  the  prophecies  and  oracular 
responses  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  to  the 
responses  by  taghairm  among  the  ancient  Highlanders. 

This  word  seems  to  be  derived  from  tU,  which  in 
some  parts  of  the  Highlands  is  still  used  for  a  spirit 
or  ghost,  and  from  tjhainn,  calling  upon  or  invoking. 
It  signifies,  therefore,  necromancy,  or  an  invoking 
of  spirits. 

There  were  different  kinds  of  taghairm.  One  of 
them  was  used  in  Skye  not  many  years  ago.  The 
diviner  covered  himself  with  a  cow's  hide,  and  re- 
paired at  night  into  some  hollow  -  sounding  cave, 
whither  the  person  who  wanted  to  consult  him  fol- 
lowed soon  after  all  alone.  At  the  mouth  of  the  cave 
he  proposed  aloud  the  questions  of  which  he  wanted 
a  solution,  and  the  man  within  pronounced  the  re- 
sponses. Indeed  the  awful  silence  of  night,  the  gloom- 
iness of  the  place,  and  the  sounding  of  the  cave,  must 
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have  often  produced  Iq  both  a  fit  of  terror  not  1< 
suspensive  of  the  due  exercise  of  reason  than  fury  or 
madness.  I  need  hardly  remind  my  learned  reatlers 
that  some  of  the  most  celebrated  heathen  oracles  were 
given  in  caves. 

Another  species  of  it  is  called  taghaxrm  an  uisge — 
i.e.,  taghairm  by  water.  It  w^as  last  used  by  a  tenant 
of  the  name  of  M*Curdhean,  whose  predecessors  were 
also  farmers,  for  that  art.  He  lived  in  the  isle  of 
Skye,  near  a  beautiful  cascade,  on  the  water  of  Eos- 
hhercraig ;  and  when  consulted  on  any  matter  of  con- 
sequence, he  covered  his  whole  body  with  a  cow's 
hide,  and  placed  himself  between  the  water  of  the 
cascade  and  the  rock.  Another  man  attended  with  a 
heavy  pole,  whose  office  it  was  to  give  repeated  strokes 
to  the  water  and  to  the  man  concealed  behind  it^  cry- 
ing now  and  then,  *"  An  maide  feartia  sof" — i.e^  *'  Is 
this  a  stock  of  am  ?  **  This  operation  was  continued 
till  it  wiis  pereeive<l  that  M*Cunlhean  was  frantic  or 
furious ;  and  he  was  then  thought  in  a  condition  to 
answer  the  most  imjwrtant  questions.  He  was  fre- 
quently consulted  about  futurity,  and  his  responses 
were  attended  to,  as  proceeding  from  something  more 
than  human.  A  degree  of  frenzy  seems  to  have  been 
alFeeted  by  those  Highland  seers  not  unlike  the  de- 
scription we  have  of  the  Sibyl : — 

'  At  rh<i'hi  imiidtini  {kiitiorm  irniniinis  in  untro 
I»a<M')iutnr  vutcM,  rnuj^num  mi  |HK?tort«  |KMiiiit 
KxcuHhi'-hf  <liMim  :  tnnto  iim^iM  illo  fati^t 
o-^  niliitluiiiy  fiTn  conia  dotimtiH,  fiiigtt4|U6  premeodo. 
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Various  are  the  arts  used  by  the  younger  people  of 
both  sexea  for  discovering  their  future  spouses.  What- 
ever may  have  been  their  origiu,  they  are  performed 
of  late  chiefly  with  a  view  of  gratifying  idle  and 
youthful  curiosity.  Halloween  is  reckoned  the  pro- 
perest  season  for  performing  these  rites,  though  the 
last  night  of  the  year,  or  any  night  at  the  end  of 
a  quarter  is  suppoeed  to  answer.  And  from  the  time 
any  means  are  used  till  the  conclusion,  silence  and 
gravity  arc  reckoned  indispensable.  As  these  are 
probably  remnants  of  Druidism,  we  shall  describe 
some  of  them. 

It  is  customary  for  young  men  and  women  to  drop 
the  white  of  an  egg  iuto  a  glass  of  water,  and  from 
its  configurations  in  the  water  they  guess  at  the 
trade  of  their  future  spouses.  If  it  can  be  had,  a 
hen's  first  egg  is  preferred.  The  yolk  is  then  mixed 
with  oatmeal,  and  a  great  quantity  of  salt  or  soot ; 
and  a  trencher  is  laid  on  the  back  of  a  young  maid, 
and  on  it  they  bake  the  mixture  into  a  cake,  with 
one  foot  within  and  the  other  without  the  threshold. 
Wliere  girdles  are  used,  the  cake  is  fired  on  the  wrong 
side.  Upon  going  to  bed,  they  eat  part  of  it,  and 
put  the  remainder  under  their  pillow.  It  is  expected 
that  in  a  dream  they  shall  see  their  future  spouses 
giving  them  drink.' 

In  the  night-time  it  is  customary  for  young  women 
to  go  thrice  round  the  dwelling-house,  according  to 
the  course  of  the  sun,  holding  a  drawn  sword  in  one 
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hand  and  the  scabbard  in  the  other;  or  for  young 
men  to  go  in  the  same  way,  with  a  distaff  or  m 
spindle.  It  is  believed  that  their  future  spouses  will 
take  the  sword  or  distaff  out  of  their  hands,  and 
restore  it  again.     The  sword  is  returned  sheathe<L^ 

Young  men  and  women  leave  their  shoes  near  m 
large  fire,  get  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  look  down 
through  a  silver  brooch,  or  through  a  piece  of  cheese. 
It  is  thought  they  will  then  see  the  persons  they  are 
to  marry  removing  their  shoes  from  the  fire ;  but  no 
other  body  must  be  in  that  part  of  the  house  at  the 
time.^ 

Young  people  go  privately  to  hearken  at  their  own 
or  their  neighbours'  windows;  and  the  first  man  or 
woman's  name  they  happen  to  hear  is  reckoned  that 
of  their  future  love.  Tliis  operation  they  call  far- 
dais  or  Jaire-clnais — i.e.,  watching  by  the  car. 

They  go  about  sunset  to  pull  three  twigs  of  galK 
pronouncing  these  words  every  time  they  pull  one : — 

"  fraisean  ruagk  raid 
Dfan  tlamh  gnothuch  grad 
Fios  mn  feanaen  as  mo  ni 
i.^hrad  oi  chtUlfra*  mi  :  ** 

that  is,  ''  Brown  twig  of  gall,  execute  speedily  mv 
wish.  Hy  the  dreams  of  this  night  may  I  certainlv 
know  my  future  lover  and  fortune."  The  twign  are 
brouf^ht  homo  and  set  alx)ve  the  door ;  and  the  name 
of  the  first  he  or  she  that  romes  in  is  that  of  the 
future   sjMjusc.      UjKin   going   to    bed    the   gall    is 

'  Hrt!*tUlUy>e. 
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put  under  the  pillow,  that  the  sweetheart  may  be 
dreamed  of. 

There  yet  remains  a  species  of  divination  which,  in 
modem  times,  seems  peculiar  to  the  Highlands  and 
Isles.  It  is  called  ta-shios  or  taibhse — i.e.,  the  second 
sight.  They  who  are  reputed  to  possess  this  faculty 
can  give  no  account  how  it  was  communicated  to 
them ;  neither  was  it  ever  imagined  to  proceed  from 
necromancy  or  other  impious  means,  being  esteemed 
an  extraordinary  and  ineffable  impression  of  futurity 
upon  the  mind.  Most  pretenders  to  it  regret  their 
possessing  such  a  talent,  and  many  of  them  are  shy  of 
confessing  it  They  seldom  attempt  to  profit  by  their 
prescience,  for  that  would  be  sufficient  to  discredit 
their  pretensions. 

In  order  to  explain  this  matter,  it  will  be  proper  to 
give  an  account  of  some  peculiar  notions  held  by  the 
Highlanders,  It  is  the  popular  belief  that  every 
person  has  his  tarhhs—i.e.,  spirit  or  wraith  (as  the 
vulgar  call  it)  which  attends  him  through  life,  and  is 
sometimes  visible  in  the  same  likeness  and  dress  with 
the  person  whom  it  represents.  It  is  also  imagined 
that  the  spirits  of  such  as  are  much  attached  to  one's 
interest  in  this  present  world  flock  about  his  tarhhs 
upon  the  eve  of  any  extraordinary  emergency,  par- 
ticularly before  death,  when  the  spirit  is  supposed  to 
hover  about  the  grave.  These  incorporeal  beings 
were  said  at  times  to  attack  the  traveller  by  night, 
but  none  more  severely  than  the  persons  whom  they 
represent. 
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It  is  by  the  agency  of  these  that  the  tais-dear^  or 
person  endowed  with  this  faculty,  is  supposed  to  see 
future  scenes  and  occurrences  exhibited.  And  when 
any  person's  death  is  thus  foretold,  the  funeral  pn>- 
cession  is  sometimes  beheld,  in  which  every  person  is 
in  the  same  dress  and  situation  as  at  the  real  burial 
At  other  times  the  shroud  is  observed  to  cover  the 
body  more  or  less,  as  death  is  at  a  greater  or  less 
distance.  And  if  it  is  the  fate  of  any  to  fall  in  battle, 
or  by  accidents,  they  appear  with  these  very  wounds 
which  afterwards  prove  fatal. 

At  a  period  noways  remote  the  second  sight  was 
believed  by  persons  of  every  rank,  not  only  in  the 
Hi<^hlan(ls,  but  also  in  the  low  country.  And  even 
at  this  day  it  has  not  lost  its  credit  with  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  the  Highlanders.  However  in- 
crediljle  it  may  appear  to  strangers,  a  person  well 
acquainted  with  that  {>eople  w*ill  soon  perceive  that 
among  them  it  is  no  reflection  ufx)n  one's  education 
or  uiid(*rstanding  to  yield  it  a  full  assent.  A  number 
of  storios,  some  of  them  recent,  are  in  everybody's 
mouth,  where  the  prediction  and  the  event  corre- 
si)ondiHl  exactly.  And  in  a  few  of  them  there  is  also 
evi<](iice  that  tlie  prophecy  was  known  some  time 
befurc  it  <'ither  took  place  or  appeared  probable.  The 
charai'tcrs  <»f  some  of  the  witnchses  appealed  to  set 
thrin  aljove  suspicion  of  being  influenced  by  the  preju* 
<Iiri-.  i>f  their  illiterate  countrymen.  If  it  was  a  delu- 
sitin  ill  thf  (ais'dtnr,  they  were  led  to  credit  him  from 
the  -^trikiiig  conformity  betwixt  the  presage  and  its 
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accomplisbment — a  species  of  evidence  that  is  almost 
irresistible.  They  that  are  desirous  of  being  informed 
of  the  nature  of  such  tales  may  find  a  variety  of  them 
in  Martin,  and  in  a  publication  by  one  M'Leod. 

Indeed,  taking  this  pretension  in  the  most  favour- 
able light,  it  must  be  owned  that  there  are  no  slight 
presumptions  against  its  existence.  All  the  other 
faculties  with  which  man  is  endued  tend  evidently  to 
promote  his  happiness ;  this,  however,  can  have  no 
other  effect  but  to  make  him  more  miserable.  The 
pretenders  to  this  talent  uniformly  own  that  they  can 
seldom  or  never  prevent  their  own  fate,  or  that  of 
others.  As  that  ignorance  of  futurity  which  it  is 
intended  to  remove  is  a  principal  source  of  these 
hopes  and  fears,  that  activity  and  diligence,  upon 
which  human  happiness  so  much  depends,  so  nothing 
could  more  effectually  embitter  the  cup  of  life  than 
a  foreknowledge  of  future  events,  without  any  possi- 
bility of  avoiding  them. 

But  however  unaccountable  the  second  sight  may 
be  upon  philosophical  principles,  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  withhold  our  assent  to  conclusions  founded  upon 
facts  seemingly  well  authenticated.  It  was  on  no 
better  evidence  that  Lucretius  himself  was  forced  to 
admit  the  reality  of  ghosts  and  spectres,  though  his 
principles  led  him  to  deny  the  existence  of  incorporeal 
beings  of  every  kind. 

Walking  with  the  late  Earl  of  Breadalbane  at  Tay- 
moutli  in  July  1769,  and  talking  of  the  eerond  sight, 
iie  told  me  of  a  very  interesting  conversation  the  late 
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Lord  LyttlctoD,  the  historian,  &c.,  &c.,  had  hud  vitb 
him  when  his  lordship  made  a  visit  at  Taymouth 
some  years  before.  Upon  the  Earl's  saying  that 
there  was  much  reason  to  believe  the  second  sight  a 
delusion — at  least,  it  could  answer  no  good  purpose 
— Lord  Lyttleton  replied  that  his  natural  brother. 
Admiral  Smith,  a  man  of  great  worth  and  sense,  told 
him  a  story  which  he  was  as  well  disposed  to  believe 
as  any  matter  of  fact,  and  could  he  get  another  a» 
well  vouched,  he  should,  for  his  own  part,  believe 
that  there  was  such  a  faculty,  let  philosophers  say 
what  they  would  about  final  causes  and  hypochondriac 
humours.  The  admiral  said  that  once,  when  he  com- 
manded a  squadron  of  oWrvation  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  there  was  a  midshipman  on  board  whose 
father  was  a  Highland  gentleman.  It  was  his  custom 
to  make  the  midshipmen  dine  at  his  table  by  tuinA. 
One  very  fine  day  he  made  a  signal  to  the  captains  of 
the  tieet  to  come  and  dine  with  him.  They  came  on 
board,  and  after  dinner,  when  conversing  cheerfully 
over  tlieir  bottle,  tlie  admiral  observed  the  young 
HiL^^hlander,  who  was  a  fine  spirited  lad,  staring  very 
stranrrcly  at  the  gentleman  that  sat  next  him,  and 
turnin<;  awav  from  him  with  a  look  of  aversion. 
WIhii  the  captains  returned  in  the  evening  to  their 
ships,  Mr  Smith  .^ent  fur  the  Ili«;hlander  to  bis  cabin. 
and  asked  liim  what  ailed  him  at  the  gentleman  who 
sat  immediately  alhive  him  at  table  ?  "  How,  a^lmiral. 
eniiM  1  do  otherwise,  when  he  appeared  to  want  hi* 
head  '  "     The  admiral  told  him  that  was  some  of  his 
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nonsense  about  the  second  sight,  and  such  behaviour 
might  involve  hitn  in  quarrels.  A  day  or  two  after 
a  ship  appeared  in  the  offing,  and  a  signal  was  made 
to  the  captain  to  chase.  On  coming  up  with  her,  a 
single  broadside  was  fired  before  the  strange  vessel 
struck,  -which  carried  off  the  British  captain's  head. 

Lord  Breadalbane  then  begged  leave  to  tell  Lord 
Lyttleton  a  story  that  happened  a  few  days  before 
the  battle  of  CuUoden,  which  he  had  from  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Argyleahire  Militia.  Captain  Camp- 
bell of  Ballimore,  a  nephew  of  Sir  Duncan  Camp- 
bell, had  a  half-witted  fellow  in  his  company,  a 
great  pretender  to  the  second  sight.  He  said 
to  some  of  his  companions,  "  What  can  be  the 
reason  that  my  captain  has  a  stream  of  blood  run- 
ning down  his  brow  ?"  This  story  was  whispered 
through  the  troops,  and  at  last  came  to  Captain 
Campbell's  ears,  who  made  light  of  it.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  battle,  the  Argyleshire  MiUtia  were 
ordered  to  pull  down  a  park  wall  on  the  flank  of  the 
Highlanders  to  athnit  the  king's  cavalry.  In  per- 
forming this  piece  of  duty.  Captain  Campbell  received 
a  musket-shot  in  his  brow  which  killed  him.  And 
in  the  month  of  August  of  that  year  I  saw,  at  Mr 
Campbell  of  Aros's  hoitse  in  Mull,  a  daughter  of  that 
gentleman,  who  assured  me  of  the  truth  of  that  story 
in  all  its  parts,  which  was  known  to  her  family  and 
all  Argyleshire.  These  two  stories  are  better  authenti- 
cated than  most  of  them  that  used  to  be  told.  I  shall 
leave  them  to  the  reader  without  further  commentary. 
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I  shall  tell  a  third  one,  which  I  had  from  the  late 
David  Home  Stewart  of  Argaty,  who  was  neither  a 
weak  nor  superstitious  man.  Coming  one  day  into 
the  kitchen  at  breakfast  -  time,  his  herd,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  the  second  sight,  threw  a  dish  from 
him,  which  had  nearly  hit  his  master.  '"  What  do 
you  mean  by  that,  you  rascal  ? "  said  Argaty.  "  Oh," 
said  he,  ''  my  fellow-servant  is  plaguing  me  with 
plunging  in  the  water."  In  a  few  weeks  news  came 
that  the  poor  man  had  been  drowned  in  fording  the 
Teith  at  the  fonl  of  Torry. 

It  is  certain  that  hardly  any  are  said  to  poaaeas 
this  faculty,  but  the  illiterate,  the  ignorant,  and  the 
superstitious.  Nor  is  it  confined  to  the  human 
species,  it  l)eing  a  received  opinion  that  dogs  and 
horses  also  enjoy  it.  Thus  when  a  dog  howls,  or  a 
horse  starts  a.sidc  in  the  night  time  without  any 
apparent  reason,  it  is  believed  to  proceed  from  a 
vision.  The  very  pretensions  to  it  die  away  in  the 
same  pro|x)rtion  that  knowledge  acquires  footins!. 
Ami  many  who  wore  once  fametl  for  their  gifts  are 
now  ashamed  to  own  that  they  over  protended  to  it 
If  at  any  time,  from  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the 
pi'oplo,  tlie  demand  for  diviners  was  great,  they 
wero  found  to  multiply  in  proportion.  And  thu^ 
in  tin*  V(*ar  1745  the  Isle  of  8kve  swarmed  with 
prophets. 

Thrir  |>rodictions  were  {renorally  conceived  in  am- 
liJLruniis  terms,  and  limited  to  no  precise  time.  If 
the  (Vents  happened  within  a  twelvemonth  or  two. 
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it  was  reckoned  sufficient.  Besides,  death,  which  was 
the  principal  object  of  them,  ia  the  most  uncertain 
as  well  as  the  most  capital  event  that  can  befall  man. 
There  are  several  chancea  that  the  most  healthy  per- 
son may  die  within  a  year  or  two ;  and  therefore  it 
ia  not  surprising  if,  in  many  instances,  the  prophecy 
should  be  verified,  and  that  in  a  few  there  should  be 
a  remarkable  coincidence  of  circumstances  with  the 
presage.  Those  stories  are  handed  about,  and  estab- 
lish the  belief  of  the  second  sight ;  whilst  the  numer- 
ous predictions  which  never  came  to  pass  are  either 
unheeded  or  soon  forgot. 

Like  Mahomet's  visions,  the  second  sight  seema  to 
have  derived  much  of  its  credit  from  certain  fits  of 
convulsion,  to  which  the  most  celebrated  pretenders  to 
it  are  often  subject.  The  very  first  appearances  of 
that  disorder  are  presumed  by  the  spectators  to  arise 
from  that  horror  which  some  extraordinary  vision 
excites.  And  there  are  few  Highlanders  who  had 
not  rather  acquiesce  in  the  imputation  of  this  talent 
than  own  themselves  subject  to  such  a  loathsome 
distemper.  Of  this  fact  several  examples  could  be 
given. 

As  convulsive  diseases  are  sometimes  hereditary  in 
families,  it  is  observed  that  pretensions  to  the  second 
sight  are  also  transmitted  from  father  to  son.  And 
as  it  is  uncertain  wlicu  the  convulsive  fit  may  seize 
them,  so  the  persons  who  claim  this  faculty  confess 
that  a  vision  comes  of  itself,  and  that  they  can  never 
command  one  at  pleasure. 
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It  is  little  to  be  doubted,  however,  but  that  manr 
persons  of  a  weak  complexion  actually  imagined  tber 
saw  those  very  scenes  which  they  pretended  to  de- 
scribe. Skye,  which  has  long  been  the  favourite  abode 
of  those  visionaries,  seems  well  fitted  for  producing 
such  habits  of  mind.  It  is  seldom  free  from  rain, 
and  never  almost  without  mist  or  hazy  foga.  The 
persons  that  are  most  famous  for  their  predictions  are 
often  observed  to  have  something  wild  and  uncommon 
in  their  appearance ;  their  face  being  an  index  of  a 
disordered  imagination. 

In  the  year  17G9,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
pretender  to  the  second  sight  at  a  gentleman  s  hooM 
in  Appin.  His  name  was  M'Coan,  a  native  of  Mull. 
about  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  a  sort  of  vagrant. 
who  subsisted  by  his  pretensions  to  divination  and 
the  knowledge  of  herbs.  There  was  something  sin- 
guhir  aii<I  uncouth  in  his  appearance,  which  made  ic 
pro])abIe  lie  might  have  a  tincture  of  the  visionary  an<i 
hyp(»chondriac  in  his  disposition.  At  the  same  time 
he  wius  by  no  me.ins  deficient  in  low  cunning  an*i 
the  other  arts  which  are  neeess;iry  to  co2en  cretlulous 
nu'H  ;  and  instead  of  aflectinu  a  de;:ree  of  mode^tv 
with  rriranl  to  liis  pfts,  as  was  done  by  tho^*  who 
had  any  n'putatit»n,  he  boasted  of  his  prescience,  anii 
iniputi'd  liis  cures  to  supernatural  means.  Indeeii 
hi.-^  credit  was  very  low  with  the  gentrj'  and  better 
sort  cif  piM^pir;  yi't  they  who  understcKxl  no  English 
brcaint*  dupes  to  his  pretended  skill  in  curing  or 
prevoiitinj:  disea>e  in  cattle. 
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It  being  a  wet  afternoon,  I  had  him  examined  in 
the  Gaelic  language  by  two  gentlemen  of  character  ; 
and  the  substance  of  what  he  said  interpreted  and 
reduced  to  writing.  He  not  only  pretended  to  the 
second  sight,  but  to  a  power  of  preventing  the 
operations  of  witches  and  spirits ;  which  last,  he 
affirmed,  he  often  saw  and  conversed  with,  tie 
denied  his  using  charma,  though  indeed  the  simples 
and  herbs  applied  by  him  would  have  no  effect  in 
another  person's  hands.  He  said  he  never  ate  meat 
at  burials,  because  tlie  substance  of  it  is  consumed  by 
spirits,  of  whom  there  is  always  a  number  present. 
Being  told  that  there  must  be  some  substance  in 
burial  meat,  since  people  sometimes  live  on  the 
fragments  for  some  days,  he  said  that  those  who 
had  not  the  second  sight,  like  him,  might  thirik  they 
reaped  nourishment  from  it.  He  was  then  asked 
how  people  came  to  be  intoxicated  at  funerals  ?  to 
which  he  answered  that  he  never  saw  spirits  taste 
either  whisky  or  other  strong  liquors.  He  also  pro- 
fessed to  restore  the  substance  of  milk  and  malt  when 
taken  away ;  for  he  admitted  that  it  was  not  the 
quantity  but  the  quality  which  was  diminished  by 
witches  or  spirits.  And  he  produced  certificates  of 
the  feats  he  had  performed  in  that  way.  Though  he 
could  apply  his  cures  at  other  seasons,  yet  the  most 
efficacious  times  were  the  first  days  of  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  year.  Being  asked  whether  his  parish 
minister  knew  of  his  pretensions;  he  said  he  did, 
and  what  could  he  say  to  them  ?     I  was  very  anxious 
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to  learn  when  the  violent  rains  would  cease ;  but  Le 
dill  not  pretend  to  foretell  anything  relative  to  tie 
weather,  nor  to  his  own  person  :  though  if  he  had 
cattle  he  could  cure  them. 

At  last  he  grew  suspicious  that  we  wanted  to  ec- 
trap  him,  and  would  answer  no  more  questions.  In 
short,  this  creature,  though  deemed  an  impostor  even 
by  those  who  firmly  believed  the  second  sight,  wn 
so  far  valuable,  that  he  spoke  without  disguise  the 
notions  which  a  century  before  had  passed  cumrii: 
among  the  Highlanders  of  every  rank. 

The  little  skill  of  the  Highlanders  in  physic  and 
natural  philoso})hy  gave  occasion  to  many  absurd  and 
inexcusable  superstitions.  Their  cures  were  chietly 
eireciod  by  simples,  which  frequently  failed  in  an 
acute  or  complicated  distemper.  And  when  their 
cattle,  in  which  the  wealth  of  an  uncultivated  coun- 
try consisted,  were  seized  with  a  pestilential  diisonkr 
which  threatened  general  ruin,  how  natural  wa>  it 
for  credulous,  ignorant  men,  who  de8[»aired  of  n-hvf 
from  natural  means,  to  nrsort  to  unhallowed  ritca ! 
In  sickni'ss,  too,  the  frien<ls  and  families  of  the  pennon 
in  (li.'Stress  thought  it  lawful  to  preserve  by  evi-ry 
niL'tliotl  a  valuable  life ;  for  these  the  goodueaa  and 
iniinci'iice  of  the  end  seenieil  to  excuse  and  sanctifv 
the  means. 

Indrrd  there  is  an  unaccountable  propensity  in 
i;:iiorant  unpriucipkd  minds  to  lK*lieve  the  msirvel- 
lous,  and  to  imagine  that  on  extraordinary  occasions 
.sonn*  [M)Wcrful  invisible  IxMng  will  inteqiose  in  their 
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behalf.  And  when  particular  persons  were  reputed, 
by  the  general  voice  of  a  country,  to  be  poaaeased  of 
the  means  of  obtaining  such  precious  deliverances,  we 
cannot  wonder  that  these  delusive  arts  should  be  in 
high  estimation. 

One  cannot  help  wondering  that  the  Highlanders 
who  embraced  the  Protestant  faith  should  have  been 
allowed  to  persist  so  long  in  the  use  of  such  super- 
stitious practices.  But  the  Reformed  clergy,  in  times 
of  danger  and  alarm,  were  chiefly  solicitous  to  root 
out  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  Popery.  They  were, 
indeed,  too  few  in  number,  and  too  widely  scattered, 
to  be  able  to  eradicate  from  the  minds  of  a  people, 
overrun  with  prejudices  of  ancient  standing,  false 
notions  of  every  kind.  In  spite  of  all  their  care  and 
attention  some  Popish  usages  were  retained  in  seques- 
tered districts.  Though  disposed  to  give  heed  to  the 
injunctions  and  admonitions  of  their  spiritual  guides, 
they  would  have  listened  to  them  with  disgust  had 
they  all  at  once  prescribed  a  set  of  rules  which  they 
esteemed  salutary  and  efficacious  when  labouring 
under  disease  or  apprehension. 

Let  us  also  remember  that  the  clergy  at  and  since 
the  Reformation,  beiug  natives  of  the  Highlands,  im- 
bibed insensibly  in  their  younger  years  a  degree  of 
veneration  for  the  peculiar  notions  and  customs  of 
their  countrymen  —  a  prepoasesaion  which  even  the 
strongest,  beat-informed  minds  are  not  prepared  to 
reject.  In  polished  commercial  nations,  superstitious 
unmeaning  usages  and  opinions  ore  chiefly  to  be  found 
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among  the  lower  classes  of  people.  If  the  children  of 
persons  of  rank  and  education  hear  many  ridiculous 
tales  in  the  nursery,  then  wrong  impreasiona  are  soon 
effaced  by  means  of  reading  and  keeping  good  com- 
pany ;  whereas  in  the  Highlands,  less  than  a  century 
ago,  the  gentry  were  as  much  infected  with  supersti- 
tion as  the  vulgar. 

Upon  the  whole,   if  the  modem  Highlanders  be 
more  sui)erstitious  and  credulous  than  the  Lowlanders 
or  English,  many  of  their  peculiarities  have  of  late 
years  received  a  rude  shock.     Their  country  is  now 
accessible  to  strangers,  who  have  introduced  new  man- 
ners and  ways  of  thinking  among  them.     Such  High- 
landers as  went  abroad  to  push  their  fortune  met  with 
much  ridicule  on  account  of  their  prejudices  and  pre- 
possessions.    Not  being  able  to  answer  the  objections 
to  them,  they  l>egan  to  waver,  the  rather  that  nothing 
of  the  same  kind  was  to  be  seen  in  other  countries. 
ITpon  their  return  home  they  were  disposed  to  ridicule 
their  friunds  and  neighbours.      If  it   be  difficult   to 
make  persons  advanced  in  years  relinquish  opiniom 
sucked  in  with  th(*ir  mother's  milk,  these  are  now,  in 
a  ^rnat   measure,  given  up  by  the  rising  generation. 
Mtan while,  in  the  Popish  counties,  and  even  in  some 
sequesteHMl   Protestant  districts,  a  degree  of  supersti- 
tion will  continue  to  lurk,  until  prudent  and  effectual 
nx'Hsures  shall  be  taken  to  undeceive  and  instruct  the 
Hij^lihmders  in  their  dutv. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

THE   HIGBLANDS    AND    THE    REBELLIONS. 

Theodgh  the  greatest  part  of  her  reign,  Queen  Anne 
appears  to  have  adopted  her  predecesaora'  plans  with 
regard  to  the  Highlanders,  They  had  no  personal 
dislike  to  that  princess ;  on  the  contrary,  they  re- 
vered her  for  her  father's  sake.  As  she  was  childless, 
the  adherents  of  the  abdicated  family  entertained  all 
along  the  most  sanguine  hopes  that  at  her  death  the 
crown  would  devolve  on  the  lineal  heir.  Meanwhile, 
though  continually  engaged  in  plots  to  procure  a 
restoration,  it  was  none  of  the  least  happy  circum- 
stances of  her  glorious  reign  that  its  peace  at  home 
was  never  disturbed  by  open  rebellion.  Yet  the  set- 
tlement of  the  crown  on  the  house  of  Hanover,  and 
the  union  of  the  kingdoms,  were  exceedingly  offensive 
to  the  bulk  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland  ; 
and  had  the  Queen  been  less  popular  and  powerful, 
their  discontent  might  have  occasioned  a  formidable 
civil  war.  But  even  the  bitterest  enemies  to  those 
measures  looked  on  them  as  the  deeds  of  her  Whig 
Ministers,  to  which  she  had  unwillingly  consented. 


I 
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Her  conduct  for  the  last  four  years  of  her  life  makes 
it  likely  she  wished  her  brother  to  succeed  her. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  when  George 
I.,  who  was  a  stranger  to  the  persons  and  language 
of  his  new  subjects,  ascended  the  throne,  the  ferments 
that  had  been  so  long  smothered  should  burst  out 
with  violence.  A  rebellion  broke  out  the  year  after 
his  arrival,  which  required  all  the  wiisdom  and 
vigour  of  that  magnanimous  prince  to  encounter. 
It  is  true  he  was  powerfully  supported  at  home  and 
abroad,  a  great  majority  of  the  English,  and  the 
whole  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  being  zealous  in  hu 
cause.  But  he  had  only  an  inconsiderable  standing 
army  to  oppose  his  enemies ;  and  it  required  time 
before  he  could  raise  more  troops  or  get  foreign 
auxiliaries. 

The  insurgents  consisted  of  people  who  till  then 
had  seldom  acted  in  concert.  The  Highlanders  and 
the  avowed  partisans  of  the  family  of  Stuart  were 
joined  by  disgraced  or  discontenteil  courtiers,  and 
by  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  numbers  of  whom  had 
taken  the  oaths  in  the  two  last  reigns.  They  were 
all  of  th(  in,  however,  great  enemies  to  the  Union,  tuid 
sonir  of  them  much  connecteil  with  the  late  Tory 
Ministry.  The  bulk  of  them,  also,  were  much  dissati^- 
litd  with  the  Established  clergy,  and  earnestly  wished 
to  see  I^j»isct)jKi(y  restored.  Yet  numerous  and  re- 
>]M(iaMe  as  the  Lowland  part  of  their  army  was,  its 
pniK  ipal  force  lay  in  the  Highland  clans,  which  con- 
hilled  nf  men  fit  fur  inime<lialc  service.     And  if  they 
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had  been  commanded  by  generals  as  able  and  decisive 
aa  Montrose  and  Dundee,  they  might,  perhaps,  by  a 
forced  march  to  London,  have  accomplished  a  revolu- 
tion before  the  new  king  had  time  to  collect  his  troops. 
Bat  as  they  loitered  too  long  after  taking  arms,  bo  the 
severe  and  seasonable  checks  given  them  at  Preston 
and  Sheriffmuir,  joined  to  the  defection  of  Lovat  and 
his  friends,  broke  nil  their  measures,  and  dispersed  a 
most  numerous  and  formidable  array  in  a  few  months. 
On  this  occasion,  however.  Government  was  ably 
seconded  by  those  Highland  noblemen  and  chieftains 
who  all  along  professed  revolution  principles. 

George  I,  did  not  surely  make  a  cruel  or  intemper- 
ate use  of  his  victory.  Little  biood  was  spilt  on  the 
scaffold ;  and  though  the  leading  men,  and  many  of 
their  associates,  were  attainted,  a  number  of  them, 
in  very  respectable  circumstances,  found  means  to 
make  their  peace.  The  forfeited  estates  were  often 
saved  by  means  of  settlements  or  fictitious  debts, 
which  were  not  violently  contested  by  the  Crown 
lawyers.  And  in  other  cases,  the  friends  and  rela- 
tions of  the  family  were  allowed  to  purchase  the  lands 
at  very  low  prices.  The  sale  of  some  capital  estates 
to  the  York  Building  Company  bore,  however,  ex- 
ceedingly hard  on  some  noble  families. 

None  escaped  better  on  this  occasion  than  the 
Highland  chieftains  who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
rebellion.  The  bulk  of  them  held  of  subjects,  to 
whom  the  lands  returned,  in  virtue  of  the  Clan  Act, 
on  the  attainder  of  their  vassals.     If  the  superiors 
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took  possession  to  prevent  the  interference  of  the 
Crown,  they  allowed  the  family  to  receive  the  renu. 
And  even  where  vicrorous  measures  were  attempted, 
the  factors  and  officers  of  the  law  were  resisted, 
unless  when  acting  under  the  protection  of  a  militarr 
party.  But  sooner  or  later,  according  to  circum- 
stances, the  whole  of  these  forfeited  estates  wtrre 
granted  in  ample  form  to  the  families.  The  superiors, 
whose  attachment  to  the  family  on  the  throne  wa« 
unquestioned,  had  the  more  merit  ^  in  this  geuerou? 
conduct,  that  they  had  no  reason  to  think  it  woulii 
change  the  principles  of  the  persons  that  were  to 
taste  of  their  bounty.  Thus  the  very  circumstances 
which  at  first  sight  seemed  to  threaten  chieftain* 
with  poverty  and  ruin,  proved  their  safety.  It  only 
shows  that  the  niauners  and  principles  of  a  countn* 
are  more  powerful  than  its  laws  or  the  dictates  of 
party  and  avarice. 

The  same  law  timt  gave  loyal  sui)erior8  the  cstatr> 
of  their  vassals  that  should  l>e  convicted  of  treason. 
held  out  rewards  to  the  lower  class  of  people.  It  wa* 
provided  that  all  such  tenants  as  did  not  rise  in  rebel- 


n<*vfr  {•—  k*  !«■•!  ntiy  >•(  th«*  f>rf«'it«Hl  r«*iit«.  ri>iiiiiviii«{  »t  thtir  1«iiig  ft|i|4M«i  f  r 
th**  f»!iti!\''*  l«  li'>-if.     liut  h«*  I'xulil  iii-vcr  \m*  |4-ri>u*ilr*l  U*  giTe  cbart<iri.  t  r 
u).:<  h  )ii<  w,\f»  III -J-  h   )•!:»!:  If  1  l>y  \.'»rt\   U.\\ .  wlfi  ilovarfNl  that,  if  faie  •urv-.w^! 
lilt  >'r   thfi.  ih;»t  -h"iiM  If  ••{>«*  "i  )ii«  tir^t  ftitji.    Aii«l  •tvuHinfflT,  mixmr  l^^f 
.1   !.r.  -  •Iiv-tth.  t!.>>  WT.r  r./-*  wi-rr  ilint  tc*!  !••  l<*  tnAilr  muL.      Hii  IDMI  «4   t«»M 
IIP--   KiMiik;   tlr.-kuti   ir*   tfi  i-!.>i--r.'iti*  )  ri*.irii<il«'  Htntliiar   tii*  iih'tiTr*,  h*.    Lk* 
A  r*M!  »'r«-tt  I;. .Ill,  •l.k^i.ci:  I*  I  lilt.  Aii'i  wr*<t<<  ••ii  thr  margin  wiUi  hia  uwb  ^^>-t, 
'■  A-.      ■■'■•.:. J    I  wi"!.   t-.  •!■.  !-.  ■•tl.rr^  a*  I  ^--ulil  l**  il-iiie  Iit  ;  ihnwt'^fT.     4. 
S   ;;.'■      f    Tl.n   J- ■  ■;  !••   I"   wl.  'rn    hr  »•(«••  I    thi-   n-.lijr    |«rt  Ch«H||(ht    |>r*-if«r  U 
riuvh^-t'  III  th«*  |{t-U  Llcii  .'i  17(.'>.  for  «hKh  thry  weir  fettaintatL 
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lion  with  their  masters  should  possess  rent  free  for 
two  years.  But  it  produced  no  effect.  In  those  days 
a  Highlander  coidd  hardly  be  neutral;  and  the  deser- 
tion of  his  chief  or  landlord,  when  the  country  was  up 
in  arms,  would  have  subjected  him  to  a  degree  of  in- 
famy and  contempt  which  no  bribe  could  compensate. 
To  show  that  all  were  not,  however,  disposed  to 
show  the  same  clemency  and  equity  to  their  unfortun- 
ate fellow-countrymen,  I  may  here  give  some  account 
of  Patrick  Haldane  of  Bearcrofts,  latterly  of  Glen- 
eagles,  who,  upon  the  death  of  his  brother  Mungo, 
made  long  a  great  figure  in  the  political  world,  with- 
out improving  his  fortune  or  his  character.  Being  a 
younger  son,  he  was  bred  to  the  law  ;  and,  from  the 
pregnancy  of  his  parts,  very  sanguine  were  the  ex- 
pectations of  his  friends.  I  cannot  assign  the  reason 
why  he  was  so  late  of  putting  on  the  gown,  or  say 
how  he  was  previously  employed  ;  but  not  long  after 
he  was  elected  member  of  Parliament  for  the  Cupar 
district  of  burghs,  and  took  his  seat  soon  after  the 
suppression  of  the  Rebellion  of  1715.  There,  it 
was  alleged,  he  miule  speeches  which  made  him 
odious  and  unpopular  for  the  greatest  part  of  his 
life.  He  was  accused  of  saying  that  he  hoped 
to  make  a  fortune  out  of  the  ruins  of  his  countrj-. 
Not  long  after  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Inquiry,  with  a  handsome  salary,  at 
a  time  when  money  went  very  far.  This  was,  at 
best,  an  ungracious  office  for  a  Scotsman ;  but  if  we 
may  trust  to  tradition,  he  rendered  it  still  more  un- 
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gracious  by  the  harsh  and  intemperate  manner  in 
which  he  discharged  it.  Being  better  acquainted  with 
the  law  of  Scotland  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
attainted  families  than  his  English  brethren,  he  nat- 
urally took  a  lead  at  that  Board.  This  led  him, 
perhaps  contrary  to  his  inclination,  to  take  a  more 
active  part  in  seizing  estates  and  rejecting  claims 
than  a  good-natured  man  would  have  wished.  As 
party  spirit  ran  very  high  at  that  period,  so,  like  an 
aspiring  man  who  had  his  fortune  to  make,  be  thought 
he  should  recommend  himself  to  the  Administration 
by  the  exuberance  of  his  zeal.  But  he  overshot  hii 
mark  ;  for  while  the  Jacobites  hated  him  with  perfect 
hatred,  he  was  much  disliked  by  many  of  the  friends 
of  Government,  who  disapproved  exceedingly  of  the 
rigour  and  severity  with  which  the  rebels  and  thtir 
families  had  Ix^en  treated,  when  no  longer  objects  of 
jealousy  and  terror.  They  were,  indeed,  the  mor« 
entith'tl  to  commiseration  that  their  private  character 
was  fair,  and  they  acted  upon  principle,  which,  even 
when  misiruidctl,  is  entitled  to  esteem.  And  thev 
were  nearly  relatetl  to  a  number  of  Whig  familii-s. 
who  rrit«Ted  warmlv  into  their  interest,  and,  of  course. 
were  exeeediiiirlv  tlissiitisfied  with  Mr  Haldanc  for  the 
]>art  ho  had  aeted.  Yet,  spite  of  the  clamour  against 
tliat  gentleman,  it  is  now  well  known  that  a  verv 
great  proportion  of  the  attaintetl  persons  saved  their 
estatrs  by  ni'Miis  of  eoiiveyanct.*s  or  fictitious  debt. 
At  thisf  lie  nuHt  have  eonnivtMl,  from  some  motive 
or  nthcr.      In  such  cases,  however,  a  hundred  instances 
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of  mercy  and  favour  are  speedily  forgotten  io  a 
country  convulsed  with  faction,  whilst  a  passionate 
speech,  or  a  few  acts  of  rigour,  strictly  legal,  are 
remembered  to  his  disadvantage.  When  the  Board 
of  Inquiry  was  dissolved,  Mr  Haldane  found  it  neces- 
sary to  return  to  the  Bar,  where  he  had  not  practised 
much.  There  he  met  with  little  encouragement  from 
the  men  of  business,  there  being  a  strong  prejudice 
against  him.  As  the  fees  came  in  very  slowly,  he 
found  it  would  be  his  wisest  course  to  get  upon  the 
bench.  In  1722,  on  the  death  of  Lord  Fountainhall, 
he  obtained  the  king's  letter ;  but  upon  presenting 
it,  a  harsh  and  cruel  attack  was  made  upon  him. 
The  Faculty  of  Advocates  and  Clerks  presented  a 
petition  in  the  Court  of  Session,  setting  forth  that 
Mr  Haldane  could  not  be  a  judge,  in  respect  he  had 
not  been  a  practising  lawyer  for  five  years,  in  terms 
of  law.  A  proof  was  allowed,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  he  had  only  attended  the  bar  for  thirty  mouths. 
The  Lords  found  by  a  majority  that  he  could  not  be 
admitted ;  but  on  an  appeal  by  Lord  Advocate  Dun- 
das,  the  judgment  was  reversed  by  the  House  of 
Peers.  That  did  not  mollify  his  opponents,  for  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton  and  a  number  of  others  concurred 
in  a  petition  to  the  Court,  representing  that  do  man 
ought  to  be  made  a  judge  who  was  not  of  entire 
fame.  That  Mr  Haldane  was  a  bad  man,  in  so  far 
as  he  had,  in  the  first  place,  carried  his  election  for 
the  burghs  by  bribery  and  corruption ;  2d,  he  had 
caused  four  deacous  or  councillors  of  St  Andrews  to 
VOL.  II.  2  H 
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be  imprisoned  on  a  pretended  charge  of  high  treaaoo 
because  they  would  not  vote  for  him,  and  the  moment 
his  purpose  was  served  they  were  let  oat,  wiihuut 
insisting  on  the  charge;  and  3d,  they  offered  to 
prove  that  he  was  a  Jacobite,  and  had  repeatedly 
drunk  the  Pretender  s  health  upon  his  kneea.  Though 
no  direct  charge  of  infidelity  or  immorality  voa 
brought,  stories  to  his  prejudice,  some  of  them  very 
ridiculous,  were  circulated  with  great  industry.  The 
Court  allowed  a  proof  in  1724,  but  before  it  could  be 
advised  a  great  change  took  place  in  the  Ministry. 
The  St^uadrone  party  were  turned  out,  and  succeeded 
by  the  Argatheliaus.  lii  consequence  of  this  Mr 
Haldaues  nomination  was  recalled,  and  Lord  Milc^^D 
presented  the  kings  letter.  But  a  law  was  made 
depriving  the  Court  of  Session  of  the  power  of  reject- 
ing persons  named  by  the  Crown,  leaving  it  nuthins 
but  the  power  of  remonstrating  against  an  improper 
choice.  There  are  few  instances  of  more  general 
odium  against  any  man,'  he  iKMug  execrated  by  Whigs 
and  Tories,  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians. 

In  spite  of  a  repulse  which  would  have  brx>ke 
most  people's  heart,  he  eontinueil  to  practise  at 
the  bar  under  great  <lisadvantagcs,  his  popularity 
U'ing  irrecoverably  gone.  He  was  allowed  to  Ur 
nt>t  only  the  best  election-monger,  but  also  the  best 
eleetion  lawyer  of  his  time.     To  that  subject,  aa  ac- 

'  Ttip  I)alrviii|i|i*ii,  «!iii  hail  »  t^rrmX  •«»}-  (iii  the  licnch  Mfttl  k«r.  wr*  \m 
t'i:t«-r  fniiiiif  K>r  m  wliilr.  vkhni  the*  iiilir  **t  «liAniiiDilji  ««•  UmM*!  Bp  •! 
<aril-.  It  wan  taJU^I  iVUr  ll&lduir.  or  the  l'uf«r  «■(  SoiUaikL 
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cording  with  the  bent  of  his  mind,  he  seems  to  have 
devoted  his  time  aud  thoughts.  The  many  struggles 
which  took  place  between  the  friends  of  Sir  Eobert 
Walpole  and  his  opponcnta  gave  him  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  displaying  his  electioneering  talents  to 
great  advantage ;  aud  lawyers  are  never  paid  so 
handsomely  as  in  election  causes.  Although  it  is 
believed  he  commonly  sided  with  the  Administration, 
it  was  not  thought  prudent,  in  the  present  temper  of 
the  country,  to  make  this  gentleman  a  judge.  Detest- 
ed by  a  great  part '  of  his  countrymen,  and  neglected 
by  the  statesman  of  those  times,  his  situation  and 
prospects  were  far  from  being  pleasant.  At  length, 
upon  the  removal  of  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  by  Mr 
Craigie,  he  %vas  made  Joint-Solicitor  with  Mr  Home, 
This  was  done  to  make  him  some  reparation  for 
former  suffering  and  services  ;  for  he  added  nothing 
to  the  strength  of  the  King's  Counsel  at  a  very 
critical  period.  His  appearances  in  Crown  causes 
between  175^  and  1755,  which  I  had  occasion  to 
witness,  conveyed  no  high  idea  of  his  abilities,  his 
pleadings  bespeaking  neither  eloquence  nor  vigour  of 
mind."'^ '  When  opposed,  in  the  absence  of  the  Lord 

'  The  late  George  Ih-uiQinood  told  axe  that  wben  s  young  mui  he  i>iMMcl 
uii  eveaiog  in  the  Uvem  witb  his  uncle,  William  Drummoud,  kuriterin  grckt 
[irattice,  Gleneaglps,  and  Mr  Haidaue.  Having  drank  hard,  Mr  H.  hud  the 
iiieininesa  to  upbraid  Mr  Drutomond  for  never  cmplijying  him.  The  ulber, 
u)ii>  vcm  iu  liquor,  nosvFcred  he  oevar  voald  consult  a  man  for  n-hom  he  had 
iiu  rc^rd.  On  which  Gleneaglea  (the  most  pogiular  ••(  the  brothers)  wid, 
— "  Peter,  Peter,  often  have  I  told  jou  your  behaviour  to  the  unfortunate 
fainiliea  would  etitk  U.-  you  like  »  Burgundy -pitch  planter." 

^  lu  1753  I  woe  yTe^ent  at  a  ^Tif^haelmaa  head  court  at  StJrUng,  where  tie 
t.pnk  a  vetj-  aetivo  [lart  aud  Has  [lerfcellj  maaWr  of  the  buaineal.      I  adtnired 
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Advocate,  to  Lockhart  or  some  other  advocate,  his 
arguments  reminded  one  of  Priam's  javelin  hurled 
with  a  feeble  hand.  In  great  causes  it  became  neces- 
sary to  call  in  eminent  lawyers,  for  his  brother  solici- 
tor was  no  orator  or  deep  reasoner.  In  1755,  when 
much  broken,  he  resigned  on  a  pension.  From  that 
time  he  ceased  to  appear  in  court  of  justice  and 
public  meetings.  While  leading  a  retired  life,  he 
received  a  dreadful  shock  through  the  death  of  his 
only  son,  the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  in  whom  all  the 
hopes  of  retrieving  the  family  of  Gleneagles  centitKi. 
It  heightened  his  grief  and  distress  that  his  sons 
debts  could  not  be  paid  without  selling  the  estate  of 
Gleneagles,  to  which  he  had  lately  succeeded.' 

It  was,  however,  well  that  his  brother  Robert  was 
able  to  purchase  it.  After  losing  his  only  survivin^r 
child,  Mrs  Harclay  Maitland,  he  went  to  live  with  Mr 
William  Itennet,  minister  of  Duddingston,  who  had 
been  his  son's  governor.  There  he  passed  his  Ui^t 
years  with  comfort,  in  the  company  of  a  seDsible. 
worthy  man,  forgetting  and  forgotten  by  the  political 


iiu'!\  k'-fMi.  h«*  ^tf'iiKsl  t<>  <:iiiit«iiil  rmthi*r  f'^r  ]H*acc  thfta  fur  orvtAiry^ 
'  lit'  [till*  y«>uiik:**r  H-tMatic]  wa<*  \**xiA  %  C*A'M\v\  nf  th«<Su*nU,  mhI 
U^-iiK**!  All  ci^rlli-nt  ••tliifT,  «ji«  in  \iiyt)\  fftVi»ur«itlk  th^  I^ukc  ul 
WKaI  wa/i  ta<>ri*  «*Ktrik<'r<liniU7'.  h«*  wah  %!•*•  tmirh  likinl  \»y  tlic  Jaoi 
«ti>>iii  lit'  itTNUA*!***!  t«i  hU)>|xirt  liui  uiii  Ir  in  Uir  nifinnnlilc  SurUq^cKKti*  €■•«- 
tfm  of  ir.'il,  wlii<  It  r.ui  Hiiliiii  »  vnte.  Mr  rrprcvriiinl  the  Stirling  iliatnri  %d 
)iiir»r)i^  i"T  tiiiin-  tliaii  trn  \**-ir«,  aihI  t)ii>u»;li  n<>  nrmt'ir,  ww  well  bawl  is  Utf 
lli'UM*  IIjmI  lif*  U*«*it  Atilf  ti>  *|uarr  lii*  es|*riiiliiurr  t«>  hi*  iaoicn*  b*  tt^rt 
hi»%f  r.-''\\  M-r}  l.u'li  ill  th<*  ATinv  :  i>ut  hi>i  luiury  vsi.'rc«ic«l  a11  UhumW*  «bii 
iiiv  !-. i>l  lii'i  i:i  «lirfit-ijliim.  Tn  Pitxi^'Air  hiniarlf,  hr  aKliciltil  tlw  i^fwn- 
t.ii-:.f   of  Jitiuiu- a.   Iiut  iliisl  ill   17^^,  ft  frw   uioiitiia  mixm  him  MTiirttl  ia  iba 

iai.ftl.1. 
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world ;  and  there  he  breathed  his  last  at  a  good  old 
age  in  the  year  1769.* 

In  the  year  1719  a  body  of  Spaniards  landed  in 
Kiotail,  and  were  joined  by  some  of  the  clans.  They 
were,  however,  soon  defeated  by  the  king's  troops, 
though  much  superior  in  number.  It  showed  our 
Ministers  the  necessity  of  being  on  their  guard 
against  a  warlike  disaffected  people,  who  were  ever 
ready  to  expose  tbemseives,  even  where  there  was  no 
prospect  of  success.  Poor  as  was  the  figure  they  made 
on  this  occasion,  they  would  have  been  most  useful 
auxiliaries  to  the  Spaniards,  had  not  their  fleet  been 
dispersed  in  a  storm.  The  clemency  of  Government 
to  the  insurgents  was  great  and  unexampled,  none 
being  executed  or  attainted  for  this  desperate  attempt 

In  the  year  1726  military  roads  to  the  principal 
Highland  forts  were  begun  at  the  public  expense. 
It  was  a  measure  that  did  great  honour  to  the  states- 
men and  generab  of  those  times.  Though  its  imme- 
diate purpose  was  to  facilitate  the  march  of  troops 
into  the  wildest  and  most  remote  countries,  it  was 
also  well  calculated  to  promote  civilisation  and  com- 
merce. '  It  gave  the  natives  a  high  notion  of  the 
power  and  wealth  of  Government,  before  which  nature 
was  obliged  to  bend,  and  lay  open  those  fastnesses 
which,  till  then,  bad  been  deemed  inaccessible.     And 

'  Jlaitluid  of  Pittrichie,  in  Uie  delirium  of  &  fever,  amused  hinuelf  with 
lieniling  his  acquunUnce  to  heaven.  "  Aj,"  uid  be,  "  AraluB  Murray  will  b« 
••I  the  nuni1>er  ;  but  heaven  will  not  lie  heaven  to  Archie,  fur  Uicre  ho  will  not 
gel  Peter  H&ldane  to  vsalk  nitli  hi lii,"— alluding  lo  their  diurtial  walki  in  the 
lleaJows  by  themBelve?  after  the  house  [Court  of  8e»«<ni]  rose. 
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strangers  were  thereby  encouraged  to  visit,  with 
safety  an<l  satisfaction,  a  country  of  which,  and  its 
inhabitants,  they  had  heard  so  much.  It  was,  jier- 
hap^(,  the  first  considenibic  attempt  of  its  kind  that 
had  taken  place  since  the  departure  of  the  Roman 
legions  from  Scotland,  and  may  be  reganled  as  a  prel- 
ude to  the  turnpike  laws,  which  have  rendered  tra%*el- 
ling  so  commodious,  and  done  so  much  to  impnive 
husbandry  and  manufactures. 

About  the  same  time  a  set  of  independent  com- 
panies were  raised  in  the  Highlands,  the  command 
of  which  was  given  to  gentlemen  who  had  either 
l>een  useful  to  Government,  or  from  whom  good  ser- 
vice was  expected.  It  being  underatoo<l  that  thoy 
were  not  to  be  sent  abroad,  the  commissions  were 
look'Ml  on  as  sinecures  or  retaining  fees,  to  which 
evifry  loyal  chief  or  proprietor  might  aspire.  As  it 
was  little  customary  at  that  time  for  the  younger 
sons  of  IIi<;hland  fr^'i^tlemen  to  enter  into  business  at 
home  or  abroad,  lieutenancies  and  ensigncies  in  those 
companies  were  eagerly  sought  after.  And  for  the 
same  reason,  the  siTgeants.  roqK>nds,  and  even  a 
numbrr  of  the  private  men,  had  a  i)ortion  of  gentle 
blood  in  their  vrins.  By  all  accounts,  they  were  for 
a  numbfT  of  vrars  a  V(*rv  handsome,  well-behaved 
ImmIv  of  nirn,  animated  with  a  hiuh  sense  of  honour 
anil  |»ri»pri('ty.  lUing  in  some  measure  stationarj.* 
and  uhdn*  the  tibservatitm  of  their  countrymen,  they 
dill  ni»t  roaso  to  l>e  citizens  by  )ie<*oming  soldiers^ 
Tile  I>eing  subji-ctcd  to  militar}'  discipline  made  them 
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more  orderly,  as  well  aa  better  qualified  to  serve  their 
king  aod  country  when  there  should  be  ocpasion 
for  it.  Meanwhile  they  overawed  the  disaffected 
and  unruly,  being  much  fitter  than  the  regular 
troops  for  any  service  which  required  expedition  and 
knowledge  of  the  country.  They  were  of  great  use, 
particularly  in  repressing  theft  and  apprehending 
criminals,  with  whose  haunts  and  devices  to  elude  a 
search  they  were  well  acquainted.  In  short,  it  was 
a  measure  that  produced  important  consequences, 
both  immediate  and  remote,  for  it  gave  our  Ministers 
of  State  a  lesson  how  they  might  moat  easily  destroy 
disaffection  in  the  Highlands, 

Spite  of  all  this  vigilance  and  zeal,  the  people  of 
that  country,  fifty  years  ago,  were  only  half  subjects. 
The  law  of  the  land,  both  civil  and  criminal,  had  lit- 
tle course  among  them,  when  not  enforced  by  a  mili- 
tary force.  Even  the  well-affected  clana  paid  more 
regard  to  the  mandates  of  their  head  than  to  royal 
authority.  Their  old  Government,  with  its  train  of 
good  and  bad  consequences,  subsisted  entire  amidst 
all  the  convulsions  which  had  befallen  the  country. 
Being  trained  to  arms,  and  connected  with  one  or 
other  of  the  great  national  parties,  every  one,  from 
the  chief  to  the  commoner,  looked  for  some  occasion 
when  it  would  he  his  duty  to  take  a  decided  part. 

At  length  the  Rebellion  of  1745  broke  out,  and, 
contrary  to  expectation,  was  attended  for  a  while 
with  brilliant  success.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge 
on  a  subject  so  well  known ;  yet  a  few  observations 
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will  not  be  improper.  The  strength  of  the  Tv\te\ 
army  lay  in  the  clans,  there  being  a  much  smaller 
number  of  Lowlanders  engaged  than  in  1715.  Some 
powerful  chiefs,  whose  people  made  a  great  figure  at 
that  time,  had  either  changed  sides  or  remained 
neutral.  Indeed  the  ruin  of  that  cause  was  princi- 
pally owing  to  the  treachery  or  fickleness  of  some 
leading  men,  who  failed  in  their  engagements.  The 
reigning  family  owed  also  the  highest  obligations  to 
Lord  President  Forbes,  who,  though  a  gownman,  well 
advanced  in  years,  w*as  exceedingly  active  in  collect- 
ing a  body  of  loyal  Highlanders.  These  bun;;  on 
the  reljels'  backs,  and  prevented  many  from  joining 
them.  Hy  his  persuasive  eloquence  and  hono:«: 
policy,  he  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  friends 
of  Government,  and  confirmed  such  as  were  wav- 
ering.  If  the  honour  of  the  latter  received  an  in* 
delible  stain,  he  put  them  on  a  way  to  save  their 
lives  and  fortunes. 

It  8uq>ri8iMl  nobody  to  see  the  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lidlu'd  Church  make  the  most  vigorous  exertions  on 
btfhalf  of  CSovernmcnt,  and  that  when  the  rebels  a|^ 
pi'ured  to  carry  all  before  them  ;  and  at  that  critical 
juncture,  hvsvt  as  the  nation  was  with  foreign  and 
donicstii*  fo4S,  this  was  of  groat  service.  In  the  soath 
ami  west  of  Scotland,  tlu*y  continued  to  have  a  greal 
Away  ovor  thfir  |»arishionerH.  And  even  in  those  parts 
c»f  till'  Inw  country  that  wen*  disafiected,  there  vas 
;;cncrally  a  huuiUt  that  sided  with  their  minister 
in  {Militics. 
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Wherever  Presbyterian  principles  had  taken  firm 
root,  the  people  breathed  a  loyal  spirit.  Even 
Seceders,  spite  of  their  late  peevish,  petulant  language, 
now  stood  forth  in  defence  of  Government  with  spirit 
and  effect.  If  they  would  not  abjure  the  Pretender, 
for  reasons  that  sounded  strange  to  other  Whigs,  none 
were  more  hostile  to  him  and  his  cause.  Notwith- 
standing the  aversion  of  the  Lowlandera  to  arms,  they, 
by  the  persuasion  of  their  ministers,  raised  some  com- 
panies of  militia.  These  consisted  of  sober,  resolute 
men,  who  enlisted  from  principles,  not  for  pay,  like 
the  bulk  of  soldiers.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  make 
them  useful  and  formidable  but  discipline  and  a  little 
expense,  and  had  the  war  lasted,  their  enthusiasm 
and  fidelity  would  have  been  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence to  the  cause.  It  now  appeared  that  the 
statesmen  had  acted  wisely  in  not  tampering  rashly 
with  those  wild  well-meaning  religionists  as  long  as 
they  did  not  disturb  the  peace  and  order  of  society. 
The  likeliest  way  to  secure  the  aid  of  such  men  in 
time  of  need  is  to  let  them  alone  for  a  while,  if  in  a 
state  of  fiiuatieism.  It  is,  however,  not  incurious, 
that  a  great  majority  of  the  insurgents  were  nominally 
Presbyterians.  But  as  the  common  Highlanders  had 
no  mind  of  their  own,  they  never  entered  deeply  into 
controversies  about  modes  of  worship  or  forma  of 
Church  government.  It  is  no  incurious  feature  of 
that  singular  people,  that  in  all  the  political  revolu- 
tions that  have  taken  place  in  Scotland  for  the  lost 
150  years,  they  have  conformed  cheerfully  to  the 
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religion  of  the  State.  Tbey  have,  at  the  same  time, 
all  along  been  a  serious,  devout  people,  who  wished 
for  nothing  more  than  good  instructors, — none  more 
affectionate  and  devoted  to  their  ministers,  or  less 
disposed  to  cavil  at  their  sermons  and  admonitions. 
From  their  sequestered  situation  and  want  of  letters, 
they  were  chiefly  attentive  to  the  great  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  having  no  caui^  or  inclination  for  mets* 
physical  dis^juisitions.  As  they  never  entered  into 
the  views  of  the  Covenanters,  the  secession  never 
ma<lc  any  progress  among  them.  With  all  their 
veneration  for  their  spiritual  guides  in  matters  of 
religion,  the  Highlanders  did  not  think  it  necesssrv 
to  embrace  their  jx>Iitical  creed.  In  that  they  were 
implicitly  directed  by  their  chieftains  or  landlcmls. 

Rob  Roy  ]Vlacgregor  made  an  eminent  figure  in 
the  first  part  of  the  century.  He  was  a  gentleman 
by  birth,  in  a  clan  where  every  man,  however  poor, 
finds  no  difliculty  in  making  out  a  long  and  honour- 
able pedigree.  His  father  wsifl  a  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Macgregor  in  Glengyle,  who,  though  only  a  tenant 
of  the  Montrose  family,  found  means  to  distinguish 
himself,  first  in  the  civil  wars,  and  afterwards  under 
the  Marquis  of  Atholt^  in  an  ex{>edition  to  Argyle* 
shire  in  the  year  IGSj.  The  son  in  his  early  years 
was  niure  in  the  world  than  most  of  his  countrymen, 
and  bring  a  man  (»f  insinuation  and  strong  mother- vit, 
was  in  stich  favour  with  the  first  Duke  of  Montrose 
that  he  obtained  a  feu  of  the  lands  of  Craigroyston 
for  liiniself,  and  of  the    farm   of  Glengyle  for   his 
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nephew.  For  some  time  Le  was  a  great  dealer  in 
cattle ;  but  having  quarrelled  with  the  Duke  about 
money  lent  to  him,  his  affairs  went  into  disorder,  and 
his  lands  were  adjudged  from  him.  It  matters  lit- 
tle which  of  the  parties  was  right  or  wrong  in  this 
transaction,  but  Rob  thought  himself  oppressed,  and 
regarded  hia  title  to  the  lands  as  indefeasible.  Being 
now  desperate,  he  carried  on  a  sort  of  predatory  war 
against  the  Duke,  his  tenants  and  friends.  This  was 
the  more  extraordinary,  that  the  scene  of  hia  numer- 
ous exploits  lay  at  no  great  distance  from  the  castles 
of  Stirling  and  Dumbarton,  at  a  time,  too,  when  the 
Ministers  of  State  were  exceedingly  spirited  and  atten- 
tive. It  is,  however,  commonly  believed  that  John, 
the  great  Duke  of  Argyll,  secretly  protected  Rob,  in 
return  for  some  good  offices  he  had  done  that  noble- 
man when  accused  of  a  sham  plot  by  the  Squadrone 
party,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Montrose  was  one  of 
the  heads. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  violence  and  wantonness  of 
Rob's  attacks  upon  the  latter  look  as  if  he  knew  he 
should  meet  with  powerful  support.  At  one  time  he 
seized  Mr  Graham  of  Killearn,  the  Duke's  factor, 
while  collecting  the  rents  at  Chajiel  Lairock,  and  after 
robbing  bim  of  the  money,  carried  him  away  prisoner 
to  another  part  of  the  country.  By  the  way,  Rob, 
who  was  a  big  man,  made  the  poor  gentleman  carry 
him  on  his  back  across  the  bnrns,  which  were  then 
high.     He  used  also  to  lay  hold  of  the  Duke's  yirnel} 

>  store  of  meal  collected  from  the  teiuuita. 
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and  obliged  the  servants  to  carry  the  meal  on  horses' 
backs  to  his  bouse  in  the  Braes  of  Balquhidder.  There, 
however,  he  gave  them  good  words  and  plenty  of 
meat  and  drink.  And  to  complete  the  whole,  he  gave 
receipts  to  Killearn  and  them  for  what  he  had  tAken, 
which  he  was  ready  to  allow  the  Duke  at  settling 
accounts. 

This  extraordinary  man,  for  the  age  and  country  in 
which  he  lived,  seems  to  have  formed  himself  on  the 
model  of  former  times,  when  such  characters  were 
common.  He  even  affected  somewhat  of  the  state  of 
a  chieftain,  which  he  could  the  better  do  that  thene 
was  no  longer  a  Laird  of  Macgregor  to  bead  the  clan. 
At  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir  he  headed  a  considerable 
body  of  men,  his  nephew,  Glengyle,  being  then  young. 
But  on  that  occasion  he  is  said  to  have  acted  more 
cautiously  than  became  a  hero — being,  indeed,  never 
distinguished  for  personal  courage,  though  his  course 
of  life  surely  required  it.  After  the  Rebellion,  he 
continued  to  have  a  numWr  of  loose  people  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  ready  to  receive  his  orden 
for  whatever  pur{>ose.  It  was  necensary  for  him  to 
chaitt^o  his  place  of  residence,  according  to  circum- 
stances, it  lieing  in  Strathtillan  or  Argyleshire,  but 
most  fri'({ut*ntly  in  thr  Braes  of  Itahpihidder,  which, 
in  ciLse  of  alarm,  lay  n^t  far  from  a  very  wild  country. 
Tii(*re  lit*  lived  for  a  numlier  of  years,  a  merry  if  doC 
a  rnMlitablf  life,  in  great  fulness,  than  which  nothing 
<:oul(l  l»e  nion*  arreptable  to  his  myrmidons,  who  had 
all  their  several  ]Mirts  assigned  them.     At  length,  to 


the  great  reproacli  of  Government,  he  died  in  his  bed 
at  his  house  in  Balquliidder,  having  a  little  before 
become  Roman  Catholic,  partly  to  quiet  his  couscience, 
and  partly  to  make  his  court  to  the  family  of  Perth, 
from  whom  he  expected  great  favours  to  his  son  and 
kinsmen. 

Rob  Roy  contrived  to  make  most  of  the  gentry  in 
the  neighbouring  shires  pay  him  black-mail,  which 
perhaps  brought  Lim  more  money  than  his  depreda- 
tions ;  and  as  he  took  care  to  secure  the  contributors 
and  their  tenants  from  all  harm,  it  was  in  those  times 
a  provident  measure,  though  contrary  to  law.  He 
had  his  own  people  in  moat  complete  subjection,  nor 
durst  interlopers  from  other  countries  prey  within  his 
precincts.  Being  an  overmatch  for  any  straggling 
parties,  he  would  have  given  them  a  very  bad  recep- 
tion, and  made  a  merit  of  delivering  them  into  the 
hands  of  justice. 

After  he  died,  his  sons  went  on  in  his  steps,  but 
the  Rebellion  of  1745  checked  their  career.  One  of 
them  committed  a  cruel  murder,  and  the  rest  were 
accused  of  houghing  and  maiming  the  cattle  of  people 
that  had  incurred  their  indignation.  For  this  some 
of  them  were  tried  at  Edinburgh,  but  acquitted  for 
want  of  evidence.  But  what  was  strange  indeed,  the 
last  Duke  of  Perth,  who  was  then  a  youth,  was  so 
ill-advised  as  stand  in  the  panel  with  those  worth- 
less fellows.  It  was  one  of  the  bad  consequences  of 
his  politics ;  for  the  people  who  had  then  his  care 
[lersuaded  him  that  the  Macgregora  were  an  oppressed 
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people,  principally  on  account  of  their  attachment  to 
the  Stuart  family,  whose  standard  they  would  join 
with  a  numerous  boily  as  soon  as  he  should  set  it  up. 

Contemporary  with  Rob  Roy  or  his  sons,  there  wciv 
a  very  few  Highland  gentlemen  that  kept  hands  of 
loose  people,  etjually  ready  to  rise  in  reliellion  or  to 
sweep  away  the  cattle  of  an  estate.  Macdonald  ^f 
Barrisdale  also  was  a  very  noteti  character  in  his  day, 
and  is  said  to  have  drawn  ten  thousand  merks  a-vear 
in  black-mail  or  contributions  from  the  Lowlaudtrr^ 
of  the  northern  countries.  So  much  was  his  protec- 
tion valued,  that  even  Lord  President  Forbes  found 
it  expedient  to  pay  him  black-mail,  to  prevent  hi» 
tenants  from  being  plundered  and  oppressed. 

How  humiliating  those  practices  were  to  them  that 
were  obhged  to  follow  the  example  of  the  first  Ut 
ofKcer  of  the  kingdom  !  There  was  in  the  conduct  of 
Highhmd  thieves,  in  those  times,  a  stnuige  mixture 
of  virtue  and  vice,  of  honour  and  meiinncas.  By  all 
actrouiitri,  Rob  Roy  valued  himself  highly  on  the  /«i>iN.' 
of  liuuuur  and  the  character  of  a  gentleman,  and  tha: 
at  the  very  time  when  he  wan  leading  the  life  of  aa 
outlaw  and  felon.  Nay,  he  even  pretended  to  patriot- 
ism, bein;;  a  Htrenuous  iiAsidter  of  the  iude|>endence  %>l 
his  country,  and  a  decided  enemy  to  the  Union.  He 
crrtaiiily  ikserved  credit  for  restraining  the  unpnn- 
ciph'd  liandits  that  were  about  him  from  injuring 
those  wh(»m  he  had  engaged  to  prutecL 

Th(*  Young  Pri'tmder  owed  his  safety  to  a  set  of 
the   niottt   not(»rious   thieves   in   the  Highlands,  vho 
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bad  no  pretensions  to  the  character  of  gentleinen. 
They  knew,  however,  that  they  might  have  got  their 
pardon,  and  thirty  thousand  pounds,  by  delivering 
him  up.  A  London  highwayman,  or  thief,  would 
have  broken  the  whole  Decalogue,  nay,  betrayed  his 
bosom  frifiDd,  for  the  hundredth  part  of  that  sum. 
Some  gentlemen  who  fled  to  the  wilds  of  Rannoch, 
after  the  battle  of  CuUoden,  were  protected  by  Ser- 
geant More  Cameron  and  his  gang,  with  a  courtesy 
and  generosity  not  to  be  expected  from  a  set  of 
the  worst  desperadoes  in  the  Highlands.  In  1752 
the  sergeant  was  hanged  at  Perth  for  murder  and 
theft.  On  the  ladder,  he  declared  no  gentleman 
could  accuse  him  of  having  stolen  lambs,  or  kids,  or 
calves;  nor  had  he  even,  to  hia  knowledge,  taken  a 
cow  from  a  widow  or  a  poor  man. 

I  had  an  anecdote  from  James  Menzies  of  Cul- 
dares,  which  marks  very  strongly  the  inconsistent 
conduct  of  those  unhappy  men.  One  of  the  Ran- 
noch thieves,  who,  it  was  alleged,  had  refused  great 
offers  from  the  Breadalbane  family  in  a  lawsuit 
about  a  forest,  was  afterwards  imprisoned  for  theft 
at  Inverness.  There  not  being  sutHcient  proof 
against  him  at  hia  trial,  he  was  acquitted.  No 
doubt  being  entertained,  after  suitable  admonitions, 
he  was  asktd  by  the  Court  whether  he  could  find 
bail  for  his  good  behaviour.  He  answered  without 
hesitation  that  the  Laird  of  Culdarea  would  be  good 
for  him.  The  Judges,  Lords  Strichen  and  Drummore, 
on  their  return,  fell  in  with  that  gentleman  at  Sir 
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Robert  Mcnzics's  house,  when  Lord  Drummore  rate«l 
Culdares  severely  ou  a  connection  so  notorious.  The 
latter  replied  with  some  warmth  :  '*  My  lord,  I  knuv 
the  man,  and  from  what  I  know  of  him,  could  gi%'< 
bail  to  present  him  at  your  lordship's  bar  thou^rb 
he  was  sure  of  being  hanged  next  day.  But  fur  all 
that,  I  would  not  promise  but  he  might  steal  the 
first  parcel  of  cattle  that  fell  in  his  way."  This  un- 
fortunate man  came  to  the  gallows  at  last. 

The  heat  of  a  civil  war  neldom  affords  mmteriais 
for  a  dissertation  like  the  present.  There  was,  how- 
ever, an  incident  tliat  happened  at  that  time,  which 
shows  what  loose  inadecjuate  ideas  the  Highlaudrrft 
eutortained  of  criminal  lawn.  A  few  days  after  xht 
battle  of  Falkirk,  as  one  of  the  Macdonahis  of  Clan- 
ranald  was  discharging  heedlessly,  in  the  street  of 
that  town,  some  muskets  dropped  by  the  King** 
troopers  in  their  flight,  he  chanced  to  kill  a  near 
relation  of  the  haird  of  Glengarry,  who  happened  to 
be  standing  opjKvsite  to  him.  The  friends  of  the 
latter  ran  to  arms  and  demanded  the  immediate 
execution  of  the  manslayer.  In  vain  did  the  gentle- 
ni*n  who  were  not  connected  with  either  party  re- 
ninnstratr  with  the  (Mrngarry  men  that  the  thins 
wa-i  |»un*Iy  accidi-ntal,  and  where  there  was  no  malu*e 
thrri*  could  Ik>  no  murder;  but  there  was  no  ct>D- 
vinciiiLT  tht-m,  and  therefore,  to  prevent  the  df«iertiuo 
o{  a  ]iowi*it*iil  <lan,  the  unfortunate  man,  who  wat^  a 
ihn,t»  irnssnl  tenant,  bring  tried  by  a  court-martial, 
w.i-  .->L*nttnrnl   to  b<.'  shut,   which   was  carried  into 
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execution  a  few  days  after,  in  a  field  not  far  from 
Callendar  House,  to  the  great  indignation  of  all  un- 
prejndiced  men.  The  c!aa  of  the  deceased  submitted 
sullenly  to  his  fate,  conscious  that  they  would  have 
acted  the  very  same  part  had  they  been  in  the  other 
people's  place.  It  proves  that  fierce  ill-instructed 
men  cannot,  or  will  not,  make  the  proper  discrimina- 
tion between  the  various  kinds  of  homicide.  Upon 
the  slaughter  of  a  near  relation,  nothing  will  satisfy 
them  but  blood  for  blood.  There  was  no  time  to 
mediate  a  reconciliation  by  means  of  money,  as  the 
Glengarry  men,  acting  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
had  unluckily  the  power  in  their  own  hands  of  ex- 
torting what  they  called  justice.  Invernachyle,  who 
witnessed  the  execution,  said  that  nothing  throve 
with  their  army  after  it. 

Though  only  part  of  the  clans  engaged  in  the  Re- 
bellion, the  whole  kingdom  was  convulsed ;  nor  was 
it  suppressed  without  a  great  expense  of  blood  and 
treasure.  Its  breaking  out  amidst  a  just  and  nec- 
essary war  with  the  house  of  Bourbon  excited  the 
indignation  of  every  man  that  loved  his  country. 
Ami  it  was  a  bad  return  for  the  mercy  sliown  to  the 
insurgents  in  the  years  1715  and  1719.  Can  we 
wonder,  then,  that  a  3'oung  prince,  flnshed  with  vic- 
tory and  applause,  should  make  an  intemperate  use 
of  his  success  ?  And  as  the  lenient  measures  of  the 
preceding  reign  had  done  no  good,  harsh  ones  were 
now  resolved  on  in  the  Cabinet.  A  greater  number 
suffered  the  cruel  death  appointed  for  traitors  than 

VOL.  IL  2  I 
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WHS  sufficient  to  strike  ttrror  aud  satis^fy  the  domac-if 
of  jiKstice.  The  huniing  of  the  rul)eU'  houses  at*: 
plumlt-riiig  their  eli\.*cts,  though  warranted  by  manr 
precLMleiits  at  home  aii<l  abroad,  bore  hardest  on  t:.-* 
innocent  wivt-s  and  cliildreii.  There  was  al^o  a  Mt-tc- 
inir  ahsurditv  in  wantoiilv  destrovinjx  what  wt-uM 
soon  become  the  pru{KLTty  of  the  Cruwn.  And  ni.i!»y 
cruelties  are  said  to  liave  lH.*en  committed  whicn 
nothing  could  justify  or  palliate  if  they  were  dot*? 
bv  authority. 

lIowtv.T  that  niav  be,  we  must  not  too  rmshlv  col- 
dcmn  Ministers  f<)r  a  degree  of  rigour  on  that  ih'»a- 
sion.  In  cvt-ry  age  and  ci)untry  high  tre£i.son  has  U^n 
estt'fiut.Ml  a  crime  of  the  deejH?3t  dye,  esjiecially  whrn 
committed  against  a  just  and  gentle  Ciovemmex::. 
The  pn-sent  rehellion  hcinix  att«'nded  with  cirrum- 
stanrfs  highly  ]»rovoking,  self-preservation  warranco: 
every  nifasure  which  was  likely  to  prevent  a  rejir::- 
tii»n  of  the  late  calamities.  In  .sh<»rt,  passion  a::i 
pa-^MMs  of  State  were  somewhat  mingled  at  thi: 
pt-riod.  In  thest.'  ejrcumstances  it  ifl  difficult,  wiih 
tip*  hest  dispositions,  to  hit  the  pro]K.T  medium  L^ 
t\vri-n  justice  and  merey. 

It  is  ea^y  f«ir  us.  whose  angn*  {tass^ions  hav^ 
gut  n»*w  nhjiM-ts.  U\  tiinl  fault  with  the  pnxreetiinj* 
i^i  the  .Mini>ifrs  of  thosi*  times.  We  shall  in«i«-<'*i 
admit  that  a  deirree  of  sym[Kithy  and  coroi«a^:o!: 
ua<<  due  U\  nii-ii  that  acted  on  a  s<*t  of  prinoiiJc^ 
sui-ki-d  in  with  tlttir  m<>th4*r.V  milk.  In  evervthin^ 
hut   {Hilitivs  thi'ir   conduct  had    heen   irreproachal4e. 
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Attachment  to  the  royal  family,  in  the  lowest  ehb 
of  its  fortune,  waa  in  itself  a  noble  principle ;  nor 
could  anything  justify  a  departure  from  it  but  the 
preservation  of  liberty  and  religion.  In  the  conduct 
of  our  modem  cavaliers  there  was  indeed  little 
worldly  wisdom.  Yet  the  risking  their  hves  and 
fortunes  in  what  they  thought  a  good  cause  entitled 
them  to  esteem.  Upon  tempers  like  theirs,  persecu- 
tion was  not  likely  to  effect  any  change  of  sentiment 
or  conduct.  Well-timed  acta  of  mercy,  joined  to  a 
just  and  steady  administration,  miglit  have  operat- 
ed many  conversions  upon  people  of  that  romantic 
turn. 

However  much  we  of  the  present  age  may  he 
disposed  to  censure  the  statesmen  and  generals  of 
George  II.  for  their  severity  towards  a  fallen 
enemy,  the  former  deserve  all  praise  for  their  un- 
wearied endeavoura  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
Highlanders.  From  excessive  zeal  they  may  in  some 
points  have  mistaken  the  means,  hut  even  party 
itself  will  not  now  refuse  them  the  merit  of  excellent 
intentions.  To  cut  the  evil  up  hy  the  roots,  and  to 
ensure  the  public  trauquillity,  the  old  connections 
between  superior  and  vassal,  landlord  and  tenant, 
were  done  away,  that  there  might  no  longer  exist 
any  temptation  to  rise  in  rebellion.  With  this  view 
military  service  and  attendance  at  huntings  were 
taken  away,  and  an  allowance  in  money  given  in 
lieu  of  them  to  the  superior.  The  heritable  jurisdic- 
tions,  which    subjected    the   lives   and  properties   of 
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vassals  and  tenants  to  the  pleasure  of  the  great  ini 
to  the  injustice  and  caprice  of  their  illiterate  dt'pute*. 
were  likewise  abolished,  nut  only  in  the  Hifrhlan'i^' 
but  over  the  rest  of  Scotland.  Ample  provision  t^4 
made  for  the  establishment  of  learned  judges  in  tho?« 
parts  where  the  law  had  hitherto  little  course.  In 
ortler  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  civil  niagistni:e. 
detachments  of  troops,  more  numerous  than  formerly, 
were  stationed  in  the  wildest  and  worst  aflWi^i 
counties  to  overawe  the  inhabitants.  To  ezciDgu:5h 
the  hopes  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  last  relielli<>c. 
all  their  estates  in  or  bordering  on  the  Highlan*:^ 
were,  ])y  Act  of  Parliament,  unalienably  annexotl  ^• 
the  Crown.  But  U)  prevent  all  collusion  lietween 
sup(-riors  and  vassals,  the  fornit-r  was  allowed  a  sum 
of  money  in  place  of  the  property.  The  rents  ver« 
approjaiated  for  the  improvement  of  the  country  scu 
its  inhabitants,  in  religion,  husbandry,  and  manu* 
factures.  It  was  doubtless  a  mast  benevolent  lav. 
which  mi^^ht  have  done  a  great  deal  of  good,  U.»::: 
in  public  and  private  life.  There  was  {)erhaps  s 
dei:ree  of  wrath  mixed  with  |x»liey  in  this  measure. 
yet  <*vei)tually  it  proved  the  means  of  preserving  a 
number  of  faniilifs.  The  forfeited  estates  in  the 
low  rtmiitrv  Were  sold  bv  auction,  and  such  of  them 
as  wrp*  not  pun-hased  by  the  friends  of  the  attainted 
jMTson  \vt  re  fnr  ever  l«ist  to  his  representative 
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As  the  habitual  and  indiscreet  use  of  arms  had 
promoted  their  warlike  spirit,  and  been  a  source  of 
much  evil,  public  and  private,  the  laws  disarming 
the  Highlands  and  the  bordering  counties  were 
revived  and  strictly  executed.  That  the  pride  of  the 
Highlanders  might  be  exceedingly  mortified,  and  one 
of  their  most  strikiog  distinctions  taken  away,  their 
favourite  dress  was  likewise  forbidden,  under  severe 
penalties.  Nothing,  indeed,  seemed  to  hurt  their 
spirits  more,  or  to  give  them  a  meaner  appearance, 
than  this  regulation,  thewisdom  of  which  might  be 
questioned.  At  any  rate,  tliere  ought  to  have  been 
an  exception  in  favour  of  the  loyal  clans,  who  were 
exceedingly  attached  to  that  ancient  garb.  Clad  in 
it,  they  had  oftener  than  once  signalised  themselves  in 
l>ehalf  of  the  family  on  the  throne;  and  indeed  there 
was  no  more  treason  in  tartan  and  the  belted  plaid 
than  in  Sir  Thomas  More's  beard. 

The  attention  of  the  Legislature  was  not  confined  to 
men's  actions  or  external  appearance,  but  extended  to 
matters  of  conscience.  Government  oaths  were  now 
imposed,  not  only  on  voters  and  peraons  in  office,  but 
also  on  numbers  that  might  have  exercised  their  pro- 
fessions without  endangering  the  constitution.  But 
this  neither  improved  morals  nor  increased  the  fast 
friends  of  the  reigning  family.  A  good  many  consci- 
entious people  chose  to  lose  their  bread  rather  than 
take  the  oaths ;  whilst  others,  with  a  versatility  that 
did  tliera  no  honour,  swallowed  those  bitter  pilla 
without  changing  a  single  principle  or  prejudice.     By 
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way  of  apolog}%  it  may  be  alleged  that  ever  since  ih* 
civil  wars  about  the  Covenant,  tests  have  been  iin(KMcti 
by  Government  on  certain  clashes  of  the  people. 

The  shutting  up  of  the  Episcopal  meetiug-houfle«, 
and  denvin<r  Nonjurinfj  ministers  that  were  readv  to 
qualify  the  benefit  of  their  orders,  did  more  hurt  Cu 
religion  than  goo<l  to  the  prince  on  the  throne.  They 
were  indeed  zealously  devoted  to  the  exiled  family : 
but  being  a  clergy  e4iually  pious  and  rational,  reapecKrd 
by  those  that  were  not  of  their  opinion,  it  was  wrung 
to  drive  tliem  to  <lespair.  It  was  possible  a  time 
might  come  when  they  would  see  things  in  a  new 
li<;ht  The  rigorous  treatment  a  few  of  them  mt^t 
with  neither  diminished  their  Hocks  nor  incomes.  If 
it  kept  some  of  the  gentry  from  attending  on  public 
worshi{),  it  redoubled  the  zeal  and  attendance  of  the 
femah's,  who  in  every  sorirty  have  a  wonderful  sway  in 
all  matters  of  party.  Mf*anwhile  every  ministt-r  lineal 
or  imprisoned  was  revered  a.s  a  confessor  in  politic  a. 
The  bulk  of  the  Hi^ddand  gentr}'  were,  no  doubt «  of 
that  persuasion ;  l»ut  it  is  somewhat  singular  that. 
amidst  all  the  changes  of  GovtTnnii-nt  that  have  takiti 
phtre  within  the  last  century  and  a  half,  the  com- 
mon |M.M)|)le  have  regularly  attended  the  £stabliAh(>l 
Cliiinh. 

Tiic  appli<'atii»n  of  so  many  violent  and  hitter 
rriii<«iic.s  at  th«*  siunt*  time  r(»uhl  not  l>e  agreeable  to 
tht*  iii^hhin(U*r<«.  In  fart  thev  were  treated  like  a 
con. ju- Tin!  pfoph*,  whom  it  is  nerrssary  to  keep  under 
restraint.     They  couhl  not  be  [tersuaded  that  the  in- 
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tention  of  their  rulers,  in  tbe  late  innovations,  was  to 
make  the  misfortunes  of  their  leaders  redound  to  the 
good  of  the  whola  Indeed  it  required  time  before 
the  salutary  effects  of  tiie  new  regulations  could  be 
plainly  perceived.  What  wonder,  tlien,  that  the  fam- 
ilies and  friends  of  tliose  that  had  lost  their  lives  and 
estates  for  adhering  to  the  Pretender  should  brood 
over  those  private  calamities  ?  They  censured,  with 
almost  equal  acrimony,  every  measure,  good  and  bad. 
But,  both  iu  the  natural  and  moral  world,  the  provi- 
dence of  God  bringK  good  out  of  seeming  evil.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  hardships  and  afflictions  they  lately 
endured,  that  people  might  have  continued  for  ages'a 
prey  to  anarchy,  and  a  dead  load  on  Government.  It 
is  curious  as  well  as  melancholy  to  see  what  wrong 
estimates  ignorant  men  are  apt  to  form  of  their  own 
situation.  There  was  no  constitution,  ancient  or  mo- 
dern, which  the  Highlanders  of  all  ranks  would  have 
exclianged  for  clanship,  which  vested  the  chief  with 
unlimited  power.  They  regarded  aubordiuation  to 
King  and  Parliament  as  a  state  of  abject  slavery, 
to  which  no  generous  spirit  would  willingly  submit. 
The  perverseness  of  tlieir  notions,  and  the  ruggedneas 
of  tlieir  temper,  upon  which  neither  severity  nor  mercy 
could  make  any  lasting  impression,  served  to  initate 
the  officers  of  State,  and  made  them  sometimes  have 
recourse  to  measures  that  hurt  their  private  feelings. 
Indeed,  for  ten  or  a  dozen  of  years  their  attention 
appeared  to  be  engrossed  with  the  affairs  of  the  High- 
lands. 
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By  degrees,  however,  great  alterations  took  place. 
Every  year  almost  abated  somewhat  of  the  vinileure 
of  party  and  of  the  rigour  of  Government.  Thougi 
the  disaffected  still  complained  of  various  griev^uo^. 
they  began  to  relish  the  blessings  of  |>eace  and  opi'  r 
They  saw  justice  ably  and  impartially  adminUtt^n^i 
to  rich  and  poor :  none  had  anything  to  dread  fr*n: 
the  law  but  the  rebellious  and  dishonest ;  whilait  l.'v 
erty  of- speech,  in  its  full  extent,  was  allowed  to  pi^»r-.« 
of  all  partie^5.  Oppression  was  punished  with  pre^: 
severity,  especially  when  committed  by  landlords  od 
their  tenants;  and  where  the  fmrty  aggrieved  waa 
poor  and  friendless,  the  prosecution  was  carried  on  at 
the  public  expense.  The  crimes  which  had  fomicriv 
been  a  reproach  to  the  country  and  its  rulers  hecan!-" 
comparatively  rare.  In  a  few  years  the  banditti  wi*" 
had  dune  most  mischief  were  brought  to  justice,  which 
made  the  young  people  likely  to  have  followed  th*  ir 
example  (if  things  hail  remained  in  their  former  i^tatn 
betake  themst'lvc's  to  honest  industry. 

In  the  lie^^nnning  of  the  war  of  175r»,  Archil>aM. 
Duke  of  Argyll,  recommenilcnl  the  raiding  of  HighUi.u 
n'ginicnt.s  to  serve  in  America.  In  pro{H)sing  this  |»iaa. 
he  had  not  the  ordinary  views  of  providing  for  L;« 
own  friends  and  d(*pendants,  Init  a  more  {mtriotio  i>n< 
— naniilv,  to  destrov  disatfeeiion  by  indirect  mi*an«. 
Art(»rilii);:Iy,  tht*  rommand  of  one  of  the  rcginiottt^ 
w;f^  L:ivi*n  to  the  Master  of  Lovat,  who  had  receivM 
a  panJfMi ;  and  a  nuniU'r  of  the  other  officers  bad 
either  bei n  eiigagid  in  the  Kelxdlion  or  were  the  «oqs 
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of  fatbers  who  had  figured  on  that  occasion.  In  the 
course  of  that  glorious  war  a  number  of  Highland 
corps  were  raisedj  among  whom  there  were  not  a  few 
officers  whose  attachment  to  the  family  of  Hanover 
was  very  small ;  yet  Government  had  no  cause  to 
regret  this  confidence.  Those  gentlemen  did  their 
duty  on  all  occasions  like  men  of  honour.  They,  like 
the  Swiss,  considered  themselves  as  soldiers  of  fortune, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  be  faithful  to  the  prince  whose 
bread  they  ate.  Ere  long  this  honest  policy  produced 
a  great  revolution  in  the  sentiments  of  the  High- 
landers. With  whatever  intemperance  the  ladies  and 
the  men  advanced  in  years  might  talk,  the  younger 
part  of  the  family  began  to  look  up  to  Government 
for  military  preferment.  They  now  with  great  reason 
chose  rather  to  go  into  the  British  service  than  into 
that  of  France  and  Spain,  whose  conduct  they  at  last 
saw  in  its  true  colours.  Meanwhile  the  officers  and 
soldiers  serving  abroad  formed  useful  connect»bns,  and 
had  their  minds  expanded  by  mixing  in  scenes  of 
more  polished  life. 

The  period  between  1747  and  1769  was  upon  the 
whole  a  propitious  one,  particularly  to  Highland  ten- 
ants. If  public  affairs  were  not  just  in  the  way  they 
wished,  they  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  social  life  in  a 
perfection  they  never  before  experienced.  They  rc- 
tiiined  their  peculiar  manners  and  customs  in  great 
purity,  freed  from  those  infirmities  in  point  of  con- 
duct which  had  flowed  from  the  nature  of  their  former 
government.      Notwithstanding    all    they  had   lately 
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suffercMl,  their  attachment  and  love  for  their  chief  coc- 
tinued  unaluited,  even  when  stripjied  of  his  estate  ani 
in  exile.*  The  spirit  of  ehinship  still  nmiiitaine«i  ii^ 
ground,  though  being  diveste<l  of  its  sting.  It  l  • 
longer  disturbed  the  peace  of  society.  The  gen:rv 
that  retained  their  estates  were  still  as  kind  jal-: 
moderate  in  their  views  as  ever — i>artly  from  hai-*:. 
and  partly  from  the  hopes  they  entertaincil  of  a  n^ 
turn  to  the  old  system.  They  were  not,  howcv*r 
flisposed  to  grant  leases  to  their  tenantii,  for  fear  ••: 
losing  their  intluenee  and  being  treated  with  ingra:.- 
tude.  If  the  latter  were  neither  rich  nor  indu.stnou«. 
thev  Were  at  least  cheerful  and  much  at  their  t-a-*-. 
Anil  at  a  time  when  rents  were  very  little  rai^cn).  tL-: 
high  price  of  cattle  gave  them  great  joy.  Aniid^t  ali 
the  late  innovations,  the  warlike*  spirit  of  that  {K'opi--. 
both  high  and  low,  was  rather  d;im|H*d  tlinn  cxtiL- 
guishnl,  ami  might  easily  have  been  revivftl,  aA  the 
rountry  was  full  of  meu.  Upon  the  acce^^siun  i»f  L;« 
present  Maj^-sty,  tlif  maxims  of  the  former  n*isrn 
>rriiK'd  lo  1m»  inviTtrd — tlisatfeetion  being  no  li»ii::»r 
a  bar  to  ]>rom(»tion  or  (*ourt  favour.  Even  such  a» 
Were  too  oKl  to  make  an  open  recantation  of  thv.r 
liriiiriplrs,  hati  no  longer  any  obj^etion  to  their  ch:l- 
drc-n  L:<»iiM'  ovrr  wlu-n  it  sh«»uld  Ik?  their  interest. 
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At  length,  however,  an  unexpected  change  took 
place  in  the  temper  and  conduct  of  Highland  pro- 
prietors, owing  to  tlie  very  circumatancea  which 
flattered  the  hopes  of  tenants.  Ever  sioce  the  last 
rebellion  there  had  been  a  great  demaud  for  black 
cattle  to  England,  ani.1  a  gradual  rise  in  their  value ; 
but  in  1766  and  the  three  following  years  the  prices 
exceeded  anything  that  bad  ever  been  known  before, 
which  raised  the  spirits  of  dealers  in  cattle  to  a  great 
height.  This,  of  course,  raised  the  value  of  Highland 
grass,  and  made  everybody  wish  to  enlarge  his  farm  or 
obtain  a  lease.  Some  of  the  more  considerable  tacks- 
men very  unwisely  took  that  opportunity  of  squeez- 
ing their  sub-tenants  in  a  way  never  before  known; 
others,  still  more  culpable,  wanted  to  supplant  the 
present  possessors  by  ofl'ering  much  higher  rent.  By 
this  time  landlords  began  to  have  new  views,  and 
to  think  themselves  well  entitled  to  a  share  of  their 
tenants'  profits  from  the  breeding  of  cattle.  In  the 
course  of  twenty-five  years  after  the  Kebellion  a  num- 
ber of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  whose  estates  lay 
in  the  Highlands,  bad  died,  and  were  succeeded  by 
young  men  of  very  different  manners  and  sentiments. 
Some  of  tliese  had  been  educated  in  England  and  the 
low  country,  where  they  had  formed  new  friendsbipa 
and  connections.  They  had  been  accustomed  from 
their  infancy  to  heai-  their  country  vilified  and  ridiculed 
by  all  about  them.  No  wonder,  then,  that  they  should 
return  prepossessed  against  it — a  species  of  prejudice 
of  all  others  the  most  unfortunate  to  a  man's  self  and 
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his  dependants.  To  the  persons  and  pretensions  ■: 
their  tenants,  as  well  as  to  their  language  anJ  ca«- 
toms,  they  were  in  a  great  measure  strangers.  Insir>: 
of  treating  such  of  them  as  were  supposed  to  be  .:' 
the  same  lineage  with  themselves  in  the  niauner  thr^ 
fathers  used  to  do,  they  affected  to  estimate  liir*& 
by  tlieir  dress  and  economies,  which  were  indtrc 
abundantly  homely. 

Other  circumstances  concurred  in  promoting  a  ul> 
veraul  change  in  the  views  and  dispositions  of  Hui- 
laud  proprietors  of  all  descriptions.  As  they  ha*: 
no  longer  any  hoiw,  and  few  of  them  any  dt-2«iiv. 
of  rcturniiif^  to  the  old  system,  it  was  not  uecessarr 
to  secure  the  aid  and  atfections  of  their  people  :v 
means  of  barrrains  of  land,  that  were  always  undrr- 
stood  to  be  choap.  They  thought  it  therefore  tim? 
to  compensate  the  loss  of  i»ower  and  dipiiry  by  ir.- 
crea.«e  of  revenue.  It  was  a  most  favourable  conjur.'*- 
ture  for  f^ratifvin<x  this  wish.  The  Hi<;hlands  w^-rf 
now  perfectly  tpiiet,  and  property  as  secure  as  in  alt 
part  of  the  kiiiudoiii.  Ity  means  of  the  niilitarr 
roads  which  were  now  eompleted,  the  country  va.4 
acMMssihle  to  strangers,  a  few  of  whom  by  tbisi  tin:'? 
had  .st-tth'd  on  tiie  skirts  of  it.  A  decrease  in  th« 
valut*  iif  ninii«*y,  oreasioiicd  by  national  pio8{kenty. 
had  tli>iil»lrd  tlie  vaiut*  tif  eatth?  in  the  course  of  thirtv 
y«ai-s.  Tljr  ania/iiiir  sums  of  nmnev  that  flowed  into 
l»i-it.iin  up«iii  tip'  einst*  of  an  nr^'r-sHcrt'ssjui  war.  hvi 
prniluet'il  a  N'l'z/A  >V'f  spirit  among  all  classes  of  mtn 
Aiiti  when  rents  everywhere  else  were  rising  in   aa 
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unheard-of  proportiou,  the  proprietors  of  Highland 
farms  would  have  been  wanting  to  themselves  had 
they  not  put  in  for  a  share  of  the  benefit.  And  aa 
the  tenants  seemed  exceedingly  anxious  to  have 
leases,  their  known  attachment  to  the  place  where 
they  were  born  rendered  it  probable  they  would 
readily  give  a  great  augmentation.  This  was  the 
more  reasonable,  that  the  way  in  which  the  gentry 
now  lived  required  a  much  better  income  than  that 
of  their  fathers. 

Had  the  business  been  conducted  with  temper  and 
address,  they  would  have  got  aomething  handsome 
without  injuring  their  people  or  raising  any  ferment. 
But  the  avowed  contempt  some  of  them  showed  for 
maxims  once  held  sacred,  and  the  little  value  set  on 
hereditary  attachments,  gave  more  offence  than  even 
the  sudden  rise  of  rents.  Some  well-meant  but  im- 
practicable schemes  of  improvement  in  the  more 
remote  countries  contributed  to  sour  the  minds  of 
the  inhabitants.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  years 
some  great  estates  were  let  at  double  rent,  or  more, 
to  people  who  had  not  laid  up  a  shilling  in  the  late 
very  favourable  times,  and  who  had  no  prospect,  at 
that  time,  of  making  their  farms  produce  more  com 
or  cattle.  They  depended  solely  on  a  continuance  of 
tlie  present  extravagant  prices  of  cattle,  a  commodity 
of  all  others  the  most  fluctuating. 

Some  apology,  however,  may  be  made  for  those 
that  were  most  culpable.  Their  notions  of  land  were 
taken  from  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  the  soil. 
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climate,  and  management  were  totally  differvrt. 
Neither  tliey  nor  the  people  with  whom  they  adrj^r^i 
understood  the  proper  method  of  dealing  with  Hijt- 
land  tenants  whose  notions  were  particular.  Inderal. 
the  mischief  was  in  a  great  measure  owinf^  to  li* 
people  themselves,  who,  regardless  of  their  own  an*! 
their  neighbours'  interest,  bid  on  one  another  in  a 
manner  hitherto  unprece<lented.  It  was  natunl  :"■: 
hmdlords  who  had  little  experience  in  matters  of  thu 
kind  to  accept  of  offers  made  by  people  who  had  livt^i 
all  their  days,  either  on  the  lands  or  in  the  neighl^tur- 
hood.  This  emulation  originated  partly  from  fi»b*i- 
ness  for  particular  possessions  and  partly  from  clac 
maliro.  Nor  were  tenants  entirely  free  from  the 
giddiiR'ss  and  self -<lelusion  which  was  one  of  th' 
hast  |>l(*asiiig  coiisi'ipiences  of  the  flourishing  sta:^ 
of  the  whok*  kin^'dom. 

Tlu?  selfishiirsss  and  precipiUition  of  a  few  pr^a: 
Ili^^^hland  proprietors  did  more  to  destroy  the  (tpihl  k{ 
elaiishi])  and  tin*  unri'scrved  obedience  of  tenants  cban 
the  vi<^orous  exertions  of  (iovernment  for  a  uumU-r 
of  years.  Iti-iiiir  a<'custt)nit'd  to  att^icks  from  tha: 
(piarter,  tliey  ha«l  oftm  bt»rnt>  up  against  them  with 
unshaken  furtitud**.  Hut  to  sec  chieftains,  or  sach 
as  :itr<'c:ted  the  manners  of  ehicftains,  re{iay  their 
attarhnient  with  eoltlness  and  contempt,  filled  the 
niiddliii<j[  and  hiwrr  elassi's  of  {leople  with  grief  and 
indii^iiatiiin.  Kri>in  bring  an  affectionate  cheerful 
|Mo|»!r,  .1  gnat  |»rn|M»rti(>n  of  them  bccaune  suUeo. 
su>j'iii«»us.   and  restlex^. 
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Thia  breach  between  landlords  and  tenants  seemed 
to  accord  with  the  viewa  of  those  that  held  the  reins 
of  governmeDt  after  the  last  rebellion.  It  ia  believed, 
however,  that  Lord  Chiincellor  Hardwicke  and  his 
brethren  would  have  been  sorry  to  see  it  brought 
about  in  this  way.  They  were  warm  friends  to  the 
lower  ranks  of  Highlanders,  whom  they  wished  to 
render  as  easy  and  independent  as  those  of  their 
station  in  any  part  of  the  island.  It  was  a  branch 
of  their  favourite  plan  for  annexing  the  forfeited 
estates,  to  establish  a  substantial  yeomanry  by  giv- 
ing good  bargains  for  a  long  term  of  years.  With 
a  view  to  the  general  care  of  tenants,  arriage  and 
carriage,  with  all  other  oppressive  exactions,  were 
taken  away. 

Those  great  statesmen  did  not  perceive  that,  by 
taking  away  military  service  and  auniliilating  the 
power  of  the  proprietors,  they  removed  the  barrier 
which  had  secured  tenants  kind  and  generous  treat- 
ment. What  signified  their  being  freed  from  petty 
vexations  when  they  were  totally  at  mercy  in  the 
great  article  of  rent?  In  other  countries,  pride  of 
character,  the  union  and  wealth  of  tenants,  and  long 
practice,  have  establiahed  rules  which  no  wise  land- 
lord cares  to  break  through  for  his  own  sake.  Al- 
though for  a  number  of  years  matters  had  gone  on 
in  the  old  channel,  it  might  have  been  foreseen  that 
a  selfish  spirit  would  sooner  or  later  appear  in  its 
native  colours.  Indeed,  when  violent  innovations 
take  place,  and  men  have  nothing  to  direct  them. 
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they  are  ever  apt  to  fall  into  the  opfK>.site  exir^xn- 
Even  though  the  had  consequences  re^sulting  :'r  ^ 
an  indiscreet  use  of  property  had  lieeii  ftiresti-a  .1 
their  utmost  extent  at  the  making  the  laws  api::.-: 
chinship,  it  is  <lifficult  to  say  what  reniedi'.*^  r.  ^  . 
have  heen  applied.  To  compel  long  leases  or  r*^. 
late  the  quantum  of  rent,  would  have  \>cen  e^teerr.-- 
dan;^erou3  encroachments  on  property,  for  wLioL  1 
prtM-LMlent  could  he  alleged. 

After  the  ferment  had  suhsided,  and  tenants  :.  i. 
leisure  to  retlo't  on  what  they  hatl  done,  a  very  l-« 
as  wril  as  distressful  scene  was  exhihitetl.  A  nurui*-: 
of  n-spectahle  peuj)le,  who  till  then  would  imt  h^i- 
exj'liangetl  their  native  soil  for  the  best  country  u{»  1 
earth,  res4»lve«l  to  quit  it  for  ever  and  hirCako  th'-n.- 
si'lvts  to  the  wilds  of  Ameri*!a,  manv  of  them  wi:L"-: 
niunev,  industry,  or  recommendation.  Si»ine  tcn.- 
|inrary  falls  in  the  price  of  cattle,  and  accidents  : 
tht'ir  stocks  from  had  seasons,  made  thcin  ras-i/.r 
«h»spair  of  being  able  to  jiay  the  new  rent.  l\^' 
t\w  changtvs  wliich  had  taken  pK'ure  in  the  nianu- :• 
and  views  of  thfir  sujH'iiors  wt»re  the  thingis  t;..i: 
math'  most  of  them  taki*  this  desprrale  c«)urse.  T:.*  ^ 
w*rf  a'-rompaiiitd  by  a  number  of  their  oolta}^»ni  ax. : 
MTvaiits,  who  were  i*<|ually  dissati>lird  with  theu  i? 
to  \\ir  l.itr  iniiovatiiins.  Having  no  money  to  {-av 
thtir  fn-iirht  to  what  ih^v  e>l«-i-mrd  the  IVuiui^oi 
Land,  thoe  last  wm*  obligfd  to  indent  thom.«Hrlve5  :o 
|Hiipii*  that  wt*rt*,  u|Hin  ih«*ir  arrival,  t<»  s«*ll  them  hkt 
caltji-  to  iIhj  higljL-t   bidder.      Tlie  miseries  which  l«ir- 
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fell  many  of  those  uofortunate  people  in  their  first 
attempts  to  settle  in  the  colonies  are  fresh  in  every- 
body's remembrance.  Nothing  stopped  these  emigra- 
tiona  but  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  war, 
which  broke  off  all  intercourse  between  the  two 
countries.  For  the  delusion  was  likely  to  have  ex- 
tended far  and  near,  insomuch  that,  after  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  ships  loaded  with  emigrants 
sailed  from  Scotland,  some  of  whom  were  low-country 
labourers  and  servants,  whose  wages  at  home  were 
higher  than  had  ever  been  known  at  any  former 
period.  Most  of  these  adventurers  were  obliged  to 
join  with  one  or  other  of  the  parties  in  a  civil  war 
that  did  not  concern  them.  It  does  no  discredit  to 
the  Highlanders  that,  in  circumstances  abundantly 
discouraging,  most  of  tliem  continued  true  to  the 
principles  that  had  lately  cost  them  so  dear.  They 
therefore  took  the  first  o]iportunity  of  joining  the 
king's  forces. 

In  the  course  of  that  war  a  good  many  Highland 
regiments  were  raised.  Government  was  now  as 
ready  to  give  commissions  to  the  disaffected  families 
as  they  were  to  ask  them ;  nor  was  it  scrupulous  in 
the  article  of  rank  to  people  that  were  supposed  to 
have  much  influence.  The  great  difficulty  was  to 
get  private  men,  the  common  Highlanders  having 
by  this  time  a  more  rooted  aversion  to  the  army 
than  the  Lowlanders.  Many  of  the  officers  are  said 
to  have  raised  their  quotas  by  means  little  to  their 
honour ;  and  as  recruits  could  not  be  had  in  their  own 
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country,  thny  were  forced  to  bring  them  from  I.-i 
dou  or  Ireland.  On  this  occasion,  however,  a  >.% 
of  the  chins  displayed  some  traces  of  their  an-  >i: 
spirit  by  sondinfj;  a  set  of  volunteers  to  complt-te  t:.--* 
chieftain's  coniiKini«*s.  None  were  more  zeah'U«  'j: 
that  way  than  the  tenants  of  some  annexed  e<A:^, 
who  hoped  it  might  he  a  nn-ans  of  restoring  v»  Ur.z, 
the  heir  of  the  family.^  In  this,  however,  thev  ai!<«; 
a  more  jjenerous  than  prudent  part;  for  they  niiji: 
easily  have  foreseen  that  they  would  be  no  g:**::-  r- 
by  the  chanjio  of  masters. 

r»y  what4'Vt'r  nirans  the  Hif;hland  corps  were  raiv-c. 
whetluT  bv  love  nv  fear,  the  mutinies  that  I»r»ko  •  u: 
from  time  to  time  amonix  the  private  men  ad'<>r<:  i 
strong  pn^sumption  of  threat  harshness  and  imi'r^- 
denct*  nn  the  jKirt  of  th«*ir  otH^'crs.  Of  all  soMitT^  -i 
the  stTvire  thry  usrd  tn  l»e  the  most  quiet  and  orb  riy 
b\it  btiiiir  excerdinirlv  altmtive  to  their  own  lii:l- 
int»'rr>f,  thfv  are  aj>r  to  bi»  at  once  &iuspicii»us  at.: 
ira<tibl«'  wIhii  iiijun*d. 

M«anwljilt»  the  inttTest  of  landlonls  sutTertHl  li::>. 
citlirr  fmm  tlie  emii:rations  <ir  thf  new  levieik  A- 
tin*  trnb*  nf  /,//f7./,ii//,//i'/  was  now  invon  up,  ni-i 
w«  P'  iin  Inip^'i-r  tlj»ir  obint.  Tiicv  fouud  it  ea>v  t.^ 
siipl'Iy  lln'  plai'f  t»f  ilit'ir  l«ii:iiits  who  had  emiin^U-d 
And  atn  r  a  trial  nf  >nnit*  yi-.us,  it  w:lh  diiM'overvtl  !:u: 
tin*   liiriii-^    lali  ly  Irt    wnt*   lt--i  sipii>i'/i*il  than     |*<-^'p'^ 
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apprehended.  Nor  is  thi3  surprising,  as  the  old  rent 
was  very  low,  suited  to  times  of  anarchy  and  idleness, 
when  a  little  money  went  a  great  way.  If  the  ten- 
ants were  not  likely  to  make  rich  on  their  present 
bargains,  the  bulk  of  them  contrived  to  keep  their 
credit,  besides  living  more  fully  than  their  predeces- 
sors. During  the  war,  rents  continued  in  a  great 
measure  stationary — at  least  not  higher  than  in  1770 
or  1771.  The  obloquy  some  great  proprietors  bad 
met  with,  on  account  of  their  harsh  conduct,  made 
others  in  the  same  situation  careful  to  avoid  any 
cause  of  ferment  among  their  people.  All  parties 
waited  till  they  should  see  what  turn  national  affairs 
would  take.  Meanwhile  the  popular  discontents  were 
rather  suspended  than  extinguished  in  the  High- 
lands. 

Never  were  our  fears  and  apprehensions  for  the 
public  more  happily  dispelled  than  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  the  last  war,  which  had,  on  the  whole,  been 
equally  expensive  and  unsuccessful.  Contrary  to 
expectation.  Great  Britain  did  not  lose  its  rank  among 
tlie  nations  ;  for  industry  and  enterprise  made  up,  in 
a  great  degree,  for  loss  of  territory.  Public  and  pri- 
vate credit  revived  apace,  the  good  eflects  of  which 
were  felt  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  first  thing  after  the  peace  that  affected  the 
Highlands  was  the  giving  back  all  the  annexed  estates 
ill  1784.'     It  met  with  no  opposition  in  Parliament, 

'   In  1774  the  estnte  of  Lovit  was  resWreiJ,  by  a   Bj'ecial  Ibiv,  to  GenenJ 
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at  II  time  when  the  spirit  of  party  ran  vcnr  hi.i 
Thoiigli  it  was  a  measure  too  popular  ever  to  c-c^ 
unseasoiiahlv,  it  had  been  well  for  all  concorne^i  ;f  ' 
had  takfn  jilacc  before  the  alfeetion  between  niA*v? 
and  tenant  ha<l  received  a  rude  shock.  Nor  «*i*  :: 
tlie  less  aeceptal)le  that  the  benevolent  ile.*i;ni*  -• 
I^rd  Ilardwicke  and  his  brethren  had  by  no  ni'-a:^ 
succeeded.  That  the  board  of  annexed  estatrs  li.: 
much  <^^«>()4l,  l)oth  in  public  and  private.  caun^tC  > 
disputed  ;  but  it  mii;:]it  have  done  much  more  L>i 
its  attfutiuu  been  concentred  on  a  few  objects.  Son:* 
of  the  leadini;  members  meant  cxceedin^lv  well  to  :b< 
countrv  ;  wt  the  warmth  of  their  imac^ination  m^ir 
them  sometimes  fall  into  the  schemes  of  |»n»j*^«-:or«. 
by  whom  great  jKirt  of  the  funds  was  swallowed  u:- 
to  no  purjM>se,  whilst  others  thought  of  notbin;j:  ":•-: 
servinj;  their  friends  and  dependants. 

Instead  of  makiiii;  the  rmfivi'  tenants  of  tli<i84«  esta:«s 
easy  and  independent  (whirh  the  Ministers  of  the  lx< 
reij^n  had  much  at  ht-arl),  they  were  kept  for  a  nurc**-: 
of  yi'ars  in  susjiense,  an*!  te;ised  with  rej;ulatiou^.  *>ttr 
of  whieh  Were  by  no  mi*an*(  suited  to  their  iiituat;-D 
It  was  <»nly  a  sh'»rt  time  l»efon»  the  Restoratit>n  tLi: 
tlie  bulk  of  tht-m  obtained  leases,  longer  or  sh<»nrr. 
a-rordinij  to  their  merit  or  interest.  Till  they  pr^ 
eun-il  tliese.  ihtp'  was  n(»  enetturajijjement  for  iniiustn* 
or  fiittrprisi'.  Vmiu  tiim*  t«)  time  numl»ers  of  tenant* 
Will'  r«'m>»\'rd,  under  various  pretene<*s,  to  make  way 
fur  p<«i|ilf  in  :i  su)HTi«>r  line,  who,  havinj;  |K>werfuI 
fri<-nds,  wi^lied  to  ^et  cheap  farms  fur  a  long  term  vf 


years.  Before  the  present  leases  have  expired,  it  is  too 
early  to  speak  with  contidence  of  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  gentlemen  who  obtained  those  princely 
grants  from  the  bouuty  of  Parliament.  In  the  mean- 
time let  U3  hope  that  the  chieftains  who  experienced 
the  love  and  afiFection  of  their  clan  in  time  of  ad- 
versity will  always  retain  a  grateful  sense  of  the 
obligation.  In  letting  of  land  there  is  a  happy 
medium  which  is  equally  advantageous  for  landlord 
and  tenant 

The  great  demand  for  black  cattle,  horses,  and 
sheep  to  England,  after  the  peace,  oecaaioced  a  very 
great  rise  of  prices.  Within  those  few  years  they 
have  fluctuated  considerably,  but  in  general  they 
have  been  from  10  to  20  per  cent  beyond  what  was 
ever  known  before.  As  the  profits  centred  mostly 
with  the  breeders,  the  continuance  of  high  markets 
raised  the  spirits  of  Highland  tenants,  giving  them 
and  their  masters  new  views  of  the  worth  of  grass 
grounds.  Even  though  the  old  system  of  stocking 
and  management  had  been  retained,  a  considerable 
augmentation  would  have  been  got  as  soon  as  the 
current  tacks  were  expired.  But  the  introduction  of 
sheep  into  the  wildest  and  most  remote  parts  of  that 
country  was  attended  with  important  consequences. 
It  was  once  generally  believed  that  those  animals 
could  not  stand  the  severity  of  a  Highland  winter 
without  being  housed  all  night.  By  accident  that 
wiis  discovered  to  be  a  vulgar  error;'  in  consequence 

'  Julm  Campbell  of  Lnguine,  &  native  of  Aynliir«,  bM  the  meril  of  Uiii 
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of  which  some  estates  in  DuniWtonshire,  PenhftL.r* 
and  the  .southern  parts  of  Argyloahins  were  at<M.^r*: 
entirely  with  sheep,  managed  in  the  same  way  v.::. 
tliose  on  the  llurders.  At  first  the  business  «k- 
carried  on  mostly  by  Lowland  iulventurera,  but  .j 
drgrees  the  Highland  tenants  actjuired  a  sufiic.ci: 
knowkdge  of  the  business.  The  stagnation  in  ••-: 
manufactures  during  the  late  war,  and  a  d^u  : 
whether  shutp  would  not  suffer  by  driving  far,  j-'rv- 
ventcd  the  extension  of  this  simple  and  |initit^-i^ 
mode  of  farming.  The  great  demand  for  win^I  ml: 
mutton  of  late  years  convinced  the  dealers  that  iLtir: 
was  little  risk  of  overstocking;  the  market.  And  afr^r 
a  few  experiments,  it  was  found  that  a  shot:p  ii  x« 
little  hurt  l>y  a  hmg  journey  as  an  ox  or  a  cow.  A* 
the  i>rofits  Were  much  gn*ater  and  more  certain  tLar. 
frnni  a  mixture  of  tillage  and  p;istur.ige,  the  ct.»n%>r:- 
ing  of  lands  into  shei*p-walks  has  been  in  mucb  rr 
qui'st  sinee  the  peace.  The  south-cuuutry  shcphvr.N 
who  fi)rinerly  went  no  further  than  ArrtN|uhar  alu 
Itreadalbane,    ventured    now    without    scruple     ic:- 

i)i->  ■\«-;\.  .\lT*r  -;«-ti<'.iiit:  »  ■*Hi.\\]  |  iiti-rnal  c-*Lair,  hr  catnr.  in  iLv  ;^^'^« 
•  t  !.:^  •:•  '..III  .  t  I' •]•  lit-  itiii  ii?  '1  wiiirut.i.  * 'ii  »  f*rru  -t  I^  ni  !%.'-•-*  x 
)iai.«-'-  lit  t}..tt  iiM»!ir-<iirli>->il  \iv  h.^l  i»  f^-w  »litf'|>.  witiih.  r»th«*r  ihAa  rr  ^  >- 
Ik  I.  .-•■  fi  rl.i'i,,  )  •■  %V.  M'-'i  t'>  r..ii  ■■-.•l  iill  wii.Tfr  i<n  th«*  hiiL  T  — • 
»-•  'i:-:  ;.,••:.'  r  i  \i  r .  '•»  :\ .  '  .-  Irtl«-  ?'  -  k  «  fc»  n»  lii.'li  •  p1*t  la  tk^  »:  -  .^ 
It  ■!»  .'}.-'. i!.':<  .'  .i.i  ; '.!•  -t-r-..-  \\i*y  liAti  <'!i<i-ir(NL  liritia-  h  D>*a  t4  •&.-  «j 
I:  iVi«  i!  ;  »••  -.  i:  I  '■••  .1  111  k  ■!.■■•■;  ■  ■■nii*r\ .  ),*•  -a»  "--tjir  j-r-  -j**  •  i  rv^w •  _^ 
}■••   'I    ^".1   '■    ••  .1."    ■; ;.  -'r  k  •  >■  :i;:..  i%  t..-»   |  .i!h  .  Ati'l  !.riri;i^  ti^t   lA*    a:* 

S.I   .■■-.•-('    I    ■:!'.    -.:.   )..!•!  •    ■...•    lArii.>  T'-  !«•!.  I.r   Wrlil  «AI--'l   fih\r    LlIB    •»t    nu*. 

\.*'  .  fc'  :       Ml    ■.-.■•  t  .•  ■:  tj  ■■:#■  •  .  I.i«  u  ..J..  l.»-  t—  k  a  irju.t^r    f  f*rc«    :: 
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countries  where,  not  many  years  before,  they  would 
have  met  with  a  very  bad  reception.  But  though 
the  old  possessors  detested  those  intruders,  it  was 
too  much  for  them  to  think  of  conteuding  both  with 
their  chief  and  the  laws  of  the  land,  wliich  allowed 
him  the  choice  of  his  tenants.  Whether  Highlanders 
or  Lowlanders  were  preferred,  a  very  great  rise  of 
rents  was  obtained  upon  a  solid  basis.  The  genlJe- 
men  who  made  self-interest  tlie  rule  of  their  conduct 
got  in  some  cases  triple  or  quadruple  of  what  had 
been  formerly  paid.  None  entered  more  keenly  into 
this  measure  than  the  heads  of  some  clans,  which 
used  to  send  out  the  greatest  number  of  fighting 
men  to  the  field. 

Profitable  as  the  new  system  might  be  to  the  pro- 
prietor and  the  sheep-farmers,  it  has  diminished  the 
number  of  the  human  species  wherever  it  has  been 
thoroughly  estalili^^hed,  even  when  some  respect  was 
paid  to  the  persons  and  pretensions  of  the  old  pos- 
sessors. So  long  as  black  cattle  and  horses  were  the 
principal  stocking  of  a  Highland  farm,  a  number  of 
servants  or  cottagers  were  absolutely  necessary  to 
raise  a  sufficient  quantity  of  winter  provender  for 
them,  which  in  that  soil  and  climate,  among  a  people 
averse  to  continued  labour,  was  an  arduous  task, 
whereas  a  very  few  hands  are  requisite  to  manage 
a  large  flock.  As  sheep  love  an  extensive  range  of 
pasture,  there  was  often  a  necessity  to  remove  ten  or 
ii  dozen  of  tenants  to  enable  a  single  shepherd  to  pay 
an  adequate  rent.     Of  its  tendency  to  depopulate  a 
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country,  the  many  riunou.s  houses  to  be  soon  in  iyt 
Highhmd  glens  occupied  hy  these  animals  affuni  a •&- 
plete  and  melancholy  evidence. 

Thoujjjh  men  always  feel  some  reluctanre  t-**  ':;;: 
the  place  of  their  nativity,  the  people  roniovM  a!  u 
early  period  to  accommodate  the  sheep- furnivr*  uvr? 
in  truth  no  great  sutTeRTS.  Moat  of  them  livt^i  i 
the  skirts  of  the  Highlands,  and  on  beiiij;  rcmi-V'^: 
found  immediate  employnuMit  in  the  low  country  x: 
no  great  distance  from  their  former  aboclcs.  Th^n?. 
in  the  stTviti;  of  some  gentleman  fanner  or  manuf^ 
turer,  they  g«»t  go<id  wages,  which  enabled  th»m  u 
live  more  fully,  if  not  nmre  to  their  Hkinj;,  than  th'^t 
hatl  dt»ne  while  possessed  ]>erhaps  of  the  eighth  i»f  > 
ph)UghL'ate  or  (»f  a  eroft  «)f  land. 

Nor  is  there  any  douht  that  the  whole  Highla!:d«n 
whn  have  emigrateil  to  America  for  the  last  .sevvn  < 
eight  years  might  have  heen  comfortahly  pn*vi.:.^: 
in  S(>nie  part  of  S-uiland  at  no  ver)'  great  cxj-  t-r. 
To  surh  a  height  hath  a  spirit  of  8])erulatifn  :c 
trade,  maiiufaetures,  and  liu>l»andry  ri>i*n  witL:n 
this  prriod,  that  it  is  very  tlitheult  !*»  pnn'UD*  iMt>*- 
sarv  haiitls  at  anv  tiim*.  The  remnte  lIi«:hlaiidiT> 
that  w'wr  turned  adrift  would  no  douht  liaVf*  U*rn 
awkward  aijil  unhandy  in  tiieir  operations ;  hut  in  i 
shtnt  lime.  I>v  mran-^  of  a  litth-  kin<llv  attention,  thev 
nii'jht  hav(>  liriii  taught  to  tarn  a  good  livrlihoiMi  in 
Si.im-  l-rainh  nf  e«iar>e  Work.  Whether  the  extr.k.^r- 
diiiaiy  i\p>  ii*-f  of  hriiejiii;:  down  an«l  settling  tboK 
d«"-tituir  pfuplr  in  villagt'^  or  manufacturing  towns 
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should  have  been  defrayed  by  the  public  or  by  the 
landlords  may  admit  of  some  doubt.  A  small  part 
of  the  great  additional  rent  got  in  consequence  of 
their  removal  would  have  prevented  much  misery  to 
them,  and  been  a  means  of  bringing  a  blessing  on 
their  benefactor  and  bia  family. 

But  various  circumstances  prevented  those  unfor- 
tunate people  from  bending  their  course  southwards 
in  a  body.  The  commons,  who  were  the  greatest 
sufferers  by  this  new  policy,  had  inviucible  prejudices 
to  the  LowlanderSj  from  whom  they  expected  no  kind- 
ness, and  to  whom  they  imputed  the  corruption  of 
their  gentry's  maimers.  They  could  not  think  of 
being  cooped  up  in  towns,  among  a  people  whose 
sentiments  and  modes  of  life  were  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  their  own.  Having  no  longer  the  smallest 
regard  for  their  chiefs  or  landlords,  who  had  cast 
them  off  for  a  little  gain,  they  were  ready  to  take  any 
impression.  In  their  distress  it  was  natural  for  them 
to  look  up  to  the  gentlemen-tenants  who  had  lost  their 
farms,  and  had  no  views  of  being  provided  in  the 
Highlands.  These  last  had  nothing  to  hope  from 
betaking  themselves  to  the  low  country.  Corn-farms 
required  more  knowledge  and  money  than  moat  of 
them  possessed ;  and  they  were  too  proud,  and  many 
of  them  too  far  advanced  in  life,  to  submit  to  manual 
labour  as  tradesmen  and  manufacturers.  America, 
therefore,  seemed  to  be  the  only  asylum  left  them. 
Thitlier  many  of  their  countrymen  had  already  gone, 
some  of  whom,  after  various  adventures,  were  at  last 
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settled  to  their  wish.    There  was  at  present  no  Jju.-^r 
of  Wiir,  aihl  the  dislike  of  the  Americans  to  Ili^rLlar  . 
emit^niiit.s,  on  account  of  their  attachment   to  u.  i- 
archy,  abated  l)y  degrees.     It  was  no  douht  an  ti> 
ditiun   which    no  man   at    his   ease    would    think 
makintr ;  hut   in  their  forlorn  situation  it  waA  n-.<^— 
sary  to  encounter  danj^ers  and  dirticulties  which  ?•:••-. 
betwixt  them  and   their   favourite  object.       N«'IL.l,' 
served    more    effectually   to   reconcile    them    V>    i:.." 
vohuitary  exile  than  the  i»rospect  of  UMnr;  atl-nii'-: 
in   their  vtjviific   bv   numl>ers  of  those    frirnd.^    ar. : 
neighbours  who  had   been  the  companii»n.s   of  th«.: 
youth.      The  j»rosjjeri  t»f  securinir  a  pn»jti*rtf/  to  iL' .: 
faniihes   had    also  no   small   wciixht   in    forniini;   ti> 
re.sohitiiin  ;  and,  indeed,  such  of  them  as  had  wh^n- 
with:d  to  clear  or  ]iurrhase  a  small  plantation.  |n:- 
rredi'd  on  no  irnitional  ]ihin.     ISut  nothing  ri»u!d  ^^ 
more  id|i>  and   pniHisterous  than  the  conduct  t»f  :i*: 
common   {icojilr   who    eon^t-nted   to   embark    in    tL> 
ailveiiiun-.      Tliev    f«»rLr'»t    th:it    ihev    wauled  nion*  r 
lioth  to  e;iny  tlum  out   aipl  to  jmM'ure  them  a  *••: 
tUiiHiit,  ainl    that    it   would    Ik»    necessary   for  llun: 
to    iipji  III    llHin>elvfs  :iN  >irvaii!'*,  or  more   |>ri»j»^Tly 
slavi  >,   i-iilit-r  iti  ilu-ir  niMii»   >uli>tantial  countrymtL 
i>r   to  M»iiif   iiii're:intil>*   in.tn.  who  nvouM  k-U  them  t> 
thr   bi-t    adviinla-je.      'I'ut'    tlatti-iiiii:   aeeounli*   pivi;* 
Itv  ^«il.liir>  wli.i  b:id  -i-rvrd  in  Annriea  of  the  ciiuntr^" 
and  ii-  <  lovrriiitu  n:.  i.t'  llie   j»h'iity  of  |irt»vi?«ion^,  ax;d 
till*  !•  Ih-ilv  nf  tip-  l«i\\ir  ela-si'^i  «if  jmmjiU*,  eo-iijH'ratc«i 
with   tiiiir  allreiii'ii    t"..r  the  g.iiil.inen-emigrautA   to 
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make  them  take  a  step  which  has  involved  many  of 
them  in  misery  and  distress. 

As  yet  the  evil  ia  only  partial.  A  great  proportion 
of  the  Highlands  ia  still  held  nearly  on  the  old  foot- 
ing; and  if  part  of  the  inhabitants  have  been  re- 
moved, care  was  taken  to  accommodate  them  else- 
where. But  at  whatever  time  black  cattle  shall  be 
banished  from  that  country,  and  sheep  substituted  in 
their  room,  want  of  employment  and  want  of  food 
will  drive  away  at  least  one-half  of  the  old  inhabi- 
tants. If  care  is  not  taken  to  provide  them  a  com- 
fortable subsistence  at  home,  as  fishers  and  manufac- 
turers, they  will  be  forced  to  emigrate,  under  all  the 
disadvantages  that  result  from  poverty  and  peculiar 
manners.  The  bulk  of  them  will  be  for  ever  lost  to 
this  nation,  and  become  the  subjects  of  states  who 
were  lately  as  hostile  to  the  mother  country  as  the 
French  and  Spaniards.  Every  true  patriot  would  be 
grieved  to  see  a  brave  original  people  depressed  and 
scattered,  purely  to  enrich  their  superiors.  But 
before  matters  come  to  extremities,  it  is  hoped  the 
Legislature  will  interpose,  and  discountenance  de- 
population and  oppression  in  whatever  form  they 
may  appear. 

The  same  causes  produce  ever  the  same  efi'ecta. 
Thus,  in  the  first  part  of  the  last  century,  a  great 
proportion  of  the  Borderers  were  forced  in  like  manner 
to  give  place  to  sheep.  Having  no  longer  occasion 
for  bands  of  hardy  retainers  to  fight  their  battles,  the 
proprietors  of  estates  thought  of  making  the  most  of 
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them.  We  know  too  little  of  the  history  of  j-riv  r.* 
life  to  ])e  able  to  tell  how  or  when  this  chanc*-  »-• 
aeconiplisheil,  or  how  it  was  received  by  the  l-"iy  : 
the  people.  At  present,  however,  the  travt-ll»T  -a:.: 
sees  only  a  few  strajri^linjj  houses  in  the  cour-  : 
miles,  and  now  and  then  a  solitary  shepheri.  i: 
hariUy  helieve  tliat  these  were  the  countries  w;.  i 
once  sent  forth  the  Hower  of  the  Sootti.sh  am..  ^^ 
There,  however,  the  i»cople  turneil  out  of  ini-vic-^-.  :: 
were  not  lost  to  the  kin^^doni,  havinix  onlv  ch.ii*.--: 
tlifir  hal)itatit»n».  Tart  of  them  settle<l  in  toun^  : 
villa;^es,  whrre  they  became  slinpkeei>era  or  Ir.iir— 
mt-n  :  while  othrrs  wt-re  rnn»Ii»ve(l  iu  huslmii'irv  :i 
tin;  countries  where  the  raisinc^  of  corn  was  c.irr-.-r: 
on   with   th«'  ^jn-atrst  sueees?. 

As  th«'  comiuoii  ilii:lilan<lers  hail  frequently  n:  r* 
ehiltlivn  than  thry  ^-niild  lirini^^  up  at  home,  it  ^ul- 
tin-  prartiif  to  send  tluwn  part  <»f  thrm  to  the  !  » 
einmlrv  as  somi  as  th«*v  wito  alile  to  look  aflor  c.i":i- 
AnmiiiT  the  l"»w-rniiiiirv  farni»Ts  ih«»st'  vi»unLr  onMtur— 
who  \vi  If  lidth  liardv  and  ihM-ilf,  Kerned  l»it;i;:-- 
habits  iif  industry  and  appHr:itii»n,  whicli  th»*y  lx: 
littli-  rli.'iiirr  nf  ;ir.[i!iriii;;  at  h«»ini'.  'I'ht^v  als€>  dn»p:--: 
bv  «!•  LT'TS  ijjrir  nwn  lanu'ua'jj*  and  manner.'*,  adopr;:  • 
with  L't«al  tin-ibiv  ihn-r  nf  ihi'ir  ma.-ti*rs.      In  fa**:,  x 

m 

j:r«at  ]i;irt  oith»-  -riwiiitsand  I.ibdunTs  in  9i>m«*  l^^v- 

l.ilpl  r.iUllt  ir^  ;i|i'  ijl  IhI"  I  i  lirilhintbTS  iif  the  di'.M'flnl.iIi^j* 

«'l'  lliLjiii.iii'i'r'*.  ll'  ti;i-i  ^"I'i'*y  ^^'^"*  at'fi'plable  \*  :.»;i; 
th'  I'    ua-^  i:n  -r.ui-iiv  of  hands,  ihf  want  of  it  wiU  \wc 

m 

M-viirlv   f<!t    I'V  niir   larniiTs    it   trade  and  mauufoc- 
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turea  shall  continue  to  flourish.  To  a  nation  which 
is  both  warlike  and  commercial,  it  is  of  great  conse- 
quence to  have  a  tract  of  country  well  stored  with 
healthy  inhabitants,  bred  up  in  the  hardiest  and  most 
frugal  manner— ready  to  replace  those  whom  the 
army,  the  sea  service,  and  the  calls  of  luxury  are 
continually  taking  from  the  plough  and  the  loom. 

A  Highland  chieftain  holds  even  now  a  sort  of 
middle  rank  in  society  between  a  public  and  private 
man.  Without  considering  him  as  he  behaves  to 
his  tenants  and  kinsmen,  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
plain with  any  accuracy  the  causes  and  consequen- 
ces of  the  late  important  changes  in  that  country. 
The  events  which  checker  the  fortunes  and  interest 
the  passions  of  the  middle  or  lower  classes,  come 
doubtless  as  home  to  the  bulk  of  readers  as  those 
tales  of  battle  and  faction  which  are  the  ground- 
work of  most  histories.  Yet  few  people  of  talents 
think  of  recording  the  former  in  a  connected  series  ; 
they  are,  therefore,  chiefly  to  be  collected  from  the  con- 
versation of  the  aged  and  intelligent,  when  disposed 
to  compare  past  times  with  the  present.  As,  how- 
ever, all  traditionary  knowledge  is  in  its  nature 
fluctuating  and  short-lived,  revelations  like  those  now 
under  consideration,  which  affect  only  a  remote  pro- 
vince, are  sometimes  ascribed  at  no  very  distant 
period  to  improper  and  inadequate  causes,  Thus, 
in  half  a  century  more,  the  downfall  of  the  military 
power  of  chieftains,  and  the  aversion  of  the  High- 
landers to  arms,  may  possibly  be  ascribed  by  political 
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writers  to  the  exertions  of  Government  after  the  K*- 
bellion  of  1745.  In  this,  however,  they  will  be  m«>: 
ogr(*ciriously  mistaken.  Had  it  not  been  for  tit 
violence  and  unkindness  of  the  former,  clan^-h::. 
thoiijjh  much  depressed  and  seemingly  extinsnii^ii^- 
would  have  lurked  in  men  s  hearts  till  some  l*n*{<? 
opportunity  should  occur  of  manifesting^  itself  :n 
deeds.     Even   now  the  8i*e«ls  of  it  are  not  encirelr 

• 

eradicated  ;   f(jr,  sj»ite  of  every  provocation*  it   i^  \^ 
lieved  fjjreat  part  of  the  remote  Highlanders  would  ':^ 
dis]K)SiMl   to  meet  their  chief  more  than   half-way  is 
anv  ])hin  of  reconciiiatiim  founded  on  the  old  sv.^tem. 
All   they  wish  for  is   his   favour,  and   a  comp«'tecce 
secured  to  them  which  other  men  woukl  re^rard  as  a 
stat4»  of  indiLi«Mict».     Tliere  is  not,  however,  at  pre*<:ii: 
the   least  prosi)ert    of  their  lK»ing  gratifieil   in    thoe^ 
humhle  wishes.     Tite  sentiments  and  views  of  High- 
land proprietors  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  entirely 
ehan^'fd  ;  and  as  they  livf  in  a  very  different  mann- r 
from  their  ancestors,  they  have  also  jrot  new  and  lo^ 
«:fiirrnus  wavs  of  tliinkinir.     And  hence,  so  far  frum 
hfiii;^  at  ]Kiins  t(»  regain  tin*  love  and  atfeetion  of  thv^ir 

I pi'',  irw  nf  tJK'ni  Would  fore;;i»  the  smalleM  prt>h: 

or  iiiduli^i'ine,  in  liM|M's  of  reeovering  that  |H)wer  and 
iiitl  unct*  whjrli  prrsnns  in  their  station  once  valued 
lM»v<niil  all  eartiilv  thini;s. 

If  tlir  incninc  nf  a  eiiieftain  at  pre^nt  lie  much 
;:rtat'-r  than  that  of  iijs  fatluT,  hf  is  s«dtlom  a  richer 
nr  iimri*  n-prriaMi'  ni.m.  He  might  e:isily  atfurd 
tiie  advaiK-r  wiiidi  nf  late  years  has  taken  place  ou 
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all  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life ;  unavoidable 
enlargement  of  his  scale  of  expense  ia  more  than 
sufficient  to  swallow  up  the  additional  rental.  This 
will  be  moBt  severely  felt  by  such  as  have,  in  a  great 
measure,  deserted  their  country-seats.  Whether  the 
education  of  children,  or  their  love  of  more  polished, 
life,  makes  them  take  this  step,  it  will  seldom  con- 
tribute either  to  the  standing  or  aggrandisement  of 
their  families. 

In  some  particulars,  luxury  and  penuriousness 
produce  nearly  the  same  effects.  Opposite  as  they 
seem  to  be,  both  of  them  have  a  tendeucy  to  contract 
the  heart,  and  make  men  shy  of  admitting  neighbours 
and  travellers  into  their  houses.  What  is  equally 
extraordinary,  the  apparently  boundless  hospitality 
of  the  last  age  was  in  truth  less  costly  and  dangerous 
than  the  present  limited  style,  when  even  friends 
and  relations  come  not  without  special  invitation. 
If  the  meals  of  the  last  gcnei'atiou  were  compara- 
tively coarse  and  indelicate,  they  were  plentiful,  and 
highly  seasoned  by  that  love  and  kindness  which 
subsisted  between  the  landlord  and  hia  guests — a 
luxury  of  all  others  the  most  rational  and  delightful. 
If  the  table  of  a  modern  chief  is  more  elegant  and 
better  supplied  than  that  of  bis  ancestors,  there 
is  at  least  less  mirth  and  cordial  ease  in  his 
hall  than  when  it  was  filled  with  company  that 
would  now  be  deemed  inadmissible ;  though  part  of 
them  were  relations,  and  all  of  them  zealous  adher- 
ents of  the  family — which  of  the  two  extremes  is  the 


I 
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least  culpable  may  admit  of  some  duubt :   p^r.A:-*  i 
miilille  course  would  have  been  the  most  advi^ili.r. 

Amidst   all  their  atTectation    of   retiiieil    maLL-^ 
stron<:   traces  of  vul<:arism   and    i>eouliaritv  m^v    r 
disceriietl  in  most  of  the  Ili^ldand  gentry  tiia:  Liv 
been  bred  partly  at  home.     Nothinir  couM   r*-c  l  . 
a  stranj^er  to  their  provincial  modes,   but   th»-  i^.i. 
reception   he  was   wont   to   meet   with    uii«b.T  rv..r 
roof   in    that    country.       And   bowevt-r    niurh    ::  ••: 
company  may  disguise  those  peculiaritit*s,   th'V  ^. 
dom   fail    to    break    out   when   a    pt-rsou    is    un    L> 
guar«l. 

It  must  be  confessed,  the  chieftains  of  th»*  pr^-^i" 
dav  liave  no  inclination  to  shake  the  tbn>r;-».  .; 
disturl*  the  j»t»ace  of  thfir  fellow-subjects.  iSut  :~-* 
neiralivt*  jiraise  is  sonK'what  (liminisheti  by  th-  \  i 
sidtratiiin,  that  it  is  no  longer  in  their  jM»wcr  to  ^r  r: 
tht'ir  kini:  :^nd  4'ountrv  etfe(*tual  aid  in  case  of  acr.i. 
inva>inii  ur  rebellion.  They  sometimes,  hovi-.vr: 
coiitiiiur  to  put  on  the  chieftain  in  little  uia:» 
wlieif  ilp'ir  intert-^t  i»r  anger  makes  any  ilttp  :z^- 
|»n-isiuii.  Some  of  tlinn  still  tliink  thi'V  an*  onTitl-: 
In  ihi*  hmnag'*  and  obiMlii-iice  of  the  clan  in  all  thiLj* 
but   niiiiiarv  si-rvicr  and  the  avenning  uf  ihtrir  i-r.- 

vail-  Iruds.     Nav,  in  new  ri'L'inient?*,  in  which   li.t.: 

* 

>nii-  liavr  i'«»mniis.-'i<»n«<  nr  are  to  gi»i  thi-m  for  rai!*ir.^ 
nn  II,  ili-y  tak'*  it  \«ry  ill  if  lln'ir  propledo  n(»t  furui*- 
th'ni  Willi  a  nunibt-r  of  recruits  upt»n  e^L'^y  terni^. 
\ii<l  !:.' y  hav«;  it,  no  dniibt,  to.>  much  in  tbrir  |H>vcr 
to  'jr.it. Iv  >i»ile  i»r  revrhL'*'.    Tiie  authoritv  of  laudlorvis 
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over  the  common  people  of  a  poor  sequestered  eoim- 
try  must  needs  be  ever  great.  A  man  who  is  tenant 
at  will,  or  at  moat  for  a  few  years,  is  in  no  condition 
to  dispute  the  mandates  of  his  master,  who  may  ere 
long  turn  him  and  his  family  out  of  doors,  which 
operates  somewhat  like  a  sentence  of  baniahment. 
Although  arbitrary  services  and  prestations  are  no 
longer  legal,  how  can  an  ignored  friendless  man 
refuse  compliance  ? 

It  is,  however,  proper  to  observe  that  those  abuses 
are  not  by  any  means  universal.  As  in  former  times 
instances  occurred  of  selfish  oppressive  chieftains  that 
were  detested  by  their  people,  so  at  present  there  are 
a  number  of  landlords,  both  great  and  small,  who, 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  treat  their  people  with  a  justice 
and  moderation,  which  is  at  once  their  honour  and 
truest  interest. 

There  being  hardly  any  money  or  credit  in  that 
country  of  old,  very  few  Highland  estates  were  either 
bought  or  sold.  If  proprietors  were  often  embarrassed 
in  their  circumstances  and  distressed  with  legal  dili- 
gence, they  nevertheless  contrived,  by  one  means  or 
other,  to  weather  the  storm,  till  some  man  of  more 
conduct  or  better  fortune  than  his  predecessors  arose 
and  retrieved  matters.  But  within  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  years  a  good  many  estates  have  been  brought  to 
market,  some  of  which  were  purchased  by  Lowlandera 
who  wished  to  speculate  in  a  new  line.  And  before 
many  more  years  elapse,  great  changes  of  property 
must  unavoidably  take  place  in  the  Highlands  and 

VOL.  il.  2  L 
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Isles,  owiu};  to  various  causes,  but  i»rincij»ally  :•  U' 
iiew-fo-shioncd  expensive  way  in  which  |Jcof»!v  -  » 
live.  Iii«k'ed,  the  facility  of  obtaining  cnr^i/.  *: 
jueseiit,  the  prospect  of  a  great  rise  of  iviji?^.  -i- 
ahovc  all,  the  extrava^jjant  prices  given  of  late  :■: 
laiul,  are  str<)ii«^  temptations  to  folly  and  extravajn 
In  this  vitrw,  nothing  tlues  more  hurt  to  thv  \  .1: 
and  thoughtless  than  the  return  of  their  nei::':/:-  ^ 
and  acipiaintance  from  abroad  with  vast  K>r  .i-^ 
hastily  acquired.  In  that  case,  it  ret|uir*-.*  :• ': 
stn*nirth  and  .soheriR'ss  of  mind  in  men  of  old  ti:....'- 
and  modiM'ate  fortuiir  to  avoid  the  exam{de  ff  :.  ^ 
new  men,  some  of  whom  aim  at  distin«;ti4in  bv  :.' 
eliLTance  of  their  taMe  and  tlie  splendour  ol  :..  .: 
eipiipage.  .Vs  yet.  however,  there  is  a  greater  1.  .- 
her  of  ancient  families  in  the  Iiii:hlantl  countru<»  '.^ 
]»eihaps  ill  any  oihi-r  tjuarter  o(  llie  kingiluni  i-,-..^  • 
pi»pulous.  The  g'-nllenitn-ienants  or  f/»//<i"»  eryi.**'  • 
once  a  most.  resjMi;ial»h»  ImkIv  in  thai  ^•lunlr^.  -"• 
much  on  th<'  dei-line.  anil  ^rcatlv  ehaui:etl  in  « \  r> 
re-|M'et.  it  is  Ui}\\'  pi-rfretly  und»T'»t*Kjd  that  a  «/■  •  ■  • 
or  v.ihi.ililr  farm  is  im  Inie^rt-r  what  it  w;ls  onec  :.  . 
to  lir.  a  Siirt  *»f  inlierilane«'.  Th«»ugh  many  of  i:.i: 
h.ive  >iill  iiimhI  liap'ains.  and  live  at  their  ease*.  ::.'V 
Uumw  tliat  tiii-^  di  |H  lids  entir«-ly  on  the  life  |Kfrhap«  1.: 
a  .--in.:!"'  persnii,  wh«»>e  .-uc«-e>Siir  will  not  think  !..r^- 
s<  If  luMMul  ti»  etipv  hi^  mod'Tatinn  aud  phihinthr*: } 
Tin  ir  vi'W-^  Imiii:^  tii«'iif  in-  much  ehangt^l,  ui.in\  •: 
tie  111  Iir<-td  thi  ir  promi^inLT  >ons  to  business,  in  ii«*;'.? 
nf  ;^'iting  liiem  piuvuled  either  in  Knglaud  or  in  i'Zi< 
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East  or  "West  Indies.  Meanwliile,  they  endeavour, 
when  their  leases  are  nearly  expired,  to  make  the 
best  bargain  they  can  with  their  Inudlord,  which  may 
serve  as  an  establieliment  for  the  least  adventurous  of 
their  children,  who  are  attached  to  their  country  with 
all  its  drawbacks.  Indeed,  the  bittureat  part  of  the 
change  is  now  over ;  but  the  rising  generation  can 
hardly  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  anguish  and 
distress  which  their  fathers  felt  when  chieftains  began 
to  look  cold  upon  the  cadets  of  their  family,  and  to 
set  at  naught  their  pretensions,  founded  on  a  long 
series  of  aflfectioDtite  services  and  attachment.  The 
present  tenants,  however,  are  in  general  as  well  if  not 
better  oflF  in  their  circumstances  than  those  of  former 
times — at  least  they  live  more  fully  and  comfortably. 
They  want,  howtver,  that  spirit  and  cheerfulness 
wliich  distinguish<^'d  their  predecessors,  and  which 
flowed  from  their  con.staut  intercourse  with  the  gentry, 
and  from  a  sense  of  their  own  importance  both  in 
peace  and  war.  Amidst  all  the  late  innovations  in 
views  and  manners,  there  is  one  privilege  of  gentle 
blood  which  this  class  of  tenants  are  not  disposed  to 
renounce — namely,  the  not  working  with  their  own 
hands.  It  is  true  industry  was  never  one  of  their 
favourite  virtues,  manual  labour  being  rebuquished 
to  the  dregs  of  the  people;  and  it  was  less  necessary 
in  a  country  where  pasturage  of  one  kind  or  another 
must  always  he  the  farmer's  principle  object. 

Meanwhile  some  of  the  lea.st  amiable  parts  of  a 
clannish  spirit  are  still  conspicuous  among  the  better 
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sort  of  tenants.  Their  attachment  and  partialiryv 
|)crM)n.s  of  the  same  name  and  blood  exoe^-^i  a.. 
hoiiii<1s,  and  snmetimes  supcTsiMle  the  p]aiD«'.<«t  •:. 
tato.s  of  nicjrality  in  screening  and  proteclinir  cul;r.> 
Ami  as  they  are  fXCfodiiij^dy  apt  to  take  otiV*iice  u:-: 
thry  imagine  their  interest  or  reputation  hurt.  *• 
nowhere  do  angiT,  envy,  an<l  revrnjre  |iretl..m:L.i:- 
more.  Thest*  take  phure  nmstly  botweoii  |»ers-»L-  : 
ditrtn-nt  chins  and  tril)es,  who  are  either  intfrmii^. 
or  connected  iii  business  tdgethi-r.  In  thi»  \;-.v 
manv  scrambles  <»f  li>ts  for  Ili^rhlanil  f^irms  have  l»^i 
a  plentiful  source  of  discord  an«I  malevob*nce.  Si:i>. 
it  is  no  Ioni;i*r  thou;;)it  scandalous  auii  ininii^rx 
people  then  are  hss  scrupuluus  alniut  siipplaiitinj;  i 
n«-ii!lil)Our  in  his  farm  than  in  othtT  part.n  ^T  ::.- 
kingdom.  And  whether  the  phit  succeeils  ur  n-t:.  .: 
produres  mucli  ill-will.  If  ilicy  can  no  longt.-r  d^ni? 
their  aniniosiii«.*s  by  the  sword,  or  invatle  the  pn-^j^rt^ 
of  thtir  eutMni«'s,  tlii'ir  bad  passi«)ns  find  ani{de  v-:.: 
in  e.\])riisive  htii:ations.  to  which,  notwithstand.t.: 
thtir  iLTnt'raijer.  they  an*  vi-rv  nnn-h  a«Idictt.*«i.  A: 
tlie  bt>i.  it  bn-aks  out  in  evibsjM-iikini:  and  utiicr  Jk*:* 
of  li.id  n>'iLrhiinuriiooil,  w  Ijii'ii  jmiJ^mh  si>eictv. 

Tie-  dipr«'>-.:nn  and  ihf  d«*'"rra"*i'  u(  tin*  jr«-ntlenj**t- 
trM:nit<  niu<t  bi' an  uns]>eakable  h»^s  to  the  HiuhLc<i*. 
As  till'  ^in-UL'tli  «»f  th«*  clan  in  war  depemlf^l  Vf.rr 
mui'h  on  tijat  <ft  of  pi'oph',  Sii  liicv  made  a  re^i^xta- 
ble  lijurr  in  pia<*raiih'  tinnvs  ;  and  \iithi*ul  them  tL>  r; 
can  br  h!tli-  >oeIity  in  a  e«iuntry  thinly  inliabitoL 
in  j^li-at  '-tatt  >  thry  .-upplinl  the   place  uf  gentlciDCC 
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of  moderate  fortune,  who  are  commonly  not  the  least 
useful  and  worthy  members  of  the  community.  They 
steered,  in  short,  a  middle  course  between  the  aristoc- 
racy and  the  commonalty,  having  neither  the  pride 
of  the  one  nor  tlie  meanness  of  the  other.  Though 
their  dress  was  plain  and  their  meals  aud  manners 
homely,  in  every  great  concern  of  life  they  showed 
that  they  were  actuated  by  the  spirit  and  sentiments 
of  gentlemen — making  proper  allowance  for  their 
peculiarities.  And  as  most  men  are  attached  to  the 
country  which  gave  them  birth,  and  wish  to  enjoy 
their  wealth  amoog  those  with  whom  they  are  con- 
nected by  the  ties  of  blood  and  friendship,  these 
fortunate  adventurers  will  naturally  purchase  all  the 
lands  that  are  to  be  sold  in  the  Highlands.  Nay, 
men  flushed  with  prosperity,  and  under  no  obligation 
to  attend  to  prudential  considei-ations,  can  afford  to 
give  such  of  the  old  proprietors  as  are  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances an  extravagant  price  for  some  favourite 
farms  where  the  purchaser  spent  part  of  his  youth. 
A  tenant's  son,  be  his  descent  what  it  may,  possessed 
of  a  plum,  will  be  more  courted  and  respected  in  the 
country  than  the  head  of  an  old  honourable  family 
who  is  hardly  able  to  maintain  his  state.  Besides 
introducing  a  set  of  new  and  expensive  customg, 
the  decided  preference  given  to  riches  will  in  time 
annihilate  every  relic  of  clanship. 

If.  then,  the  gentry  and  principal  tenants  have 
i^ained  ratlier  in  point  of  legal  security  than  of 
domestic  happiness,  it    can  hardly  be  thought    the 
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rnM(liti«»n  of  thr  oommon:iltv  is  much  botti-n-'l  ^v  'v 
latf  i;li:iiiLj<»s.      If  poverty  was  their  |>ortion   in  'V- r. 
{\<u\  it   hail  nf  nhl  snine  alleviations  \vhi«.'h    no  1  •:,.- : 
exist.      Til''}'  wtTe  sensihle  it  s»»hlnni    pr«H'i^t.'ilrii  :r  :i 
th«*  L:rrtil  or  njipnssion  uf  laiKUonl^,  \vhi>  dt-i-!.  :•. 
n«»t  a  litth*  oil   tlifir  spiriteil  t\\erti«»iis   in    thf  t'i- . . 
Anrnlst   all    th«*ir  want   an<l    hanlship'*,   th-'V   Wf  r**  i 
lively  rh«'«'rfiil  |»eoj»]t',  innlismaytMl  liy  tho    fr^w::- 
anv  hut   th«*ir  nwn  cliieftain  an<l  irentrv.      Th-v  »■: 
as    Will   sati^fn'il    with    Hini]ile   fare   :ls    a    «-i>nin'i'  r  .- 
p.M»|ih»  is  wiih   the  hfarti«'st  f«Mxl  and   li«ju»Mir.      T':.- ■ 
sJrpt   as  souiitl  nn  h<*ath<T  or  on  a  hen'/li   liv  th--  :.:  - 
siih',  :i>  oth«T  null  ilo  in  a  warm  chaniiNT  an*!  ^-  "^ 
fnrtalih*  h«'«l.     Whfii  a  stran«r<'r  s«.»emiMl    iiik-;l«-v  ^i . 
<li>tr^s-til  ;it   the   want  of  a   f«rw  c«»nvfni»-iu''«*'S.  i     v 
piliril  his  fir'-niiiia»'y.  an«l  woiphT-il  at  hi**  s*-t:iri:j  a.' • 
vahii'    on    tliiiiL'^    l"!*   whirli    tln'V    ha«l    ni>    o«-.-.l-.  :. 
N«»iliin'_r^  ill   th»-ir  «»jiiiii.in,  dfha-*'-"!   a  <'liar;n.-tt.T  n.  " 
th:iu   -jhitl'iiiv  aM'l   «x«*«---iv«'   lirlirarv   in   ralinj   .v.  - 
ll^illkiIlu^     TiM-ir  fhi*  f  ainhiti«»M  u*»-il  to  !»••  tli»»  aj-i-ir 

iiiLT    "H    |Milili« •a-iini'i    in    thf   arm-*   an«i     Uiiri' 

s«i|.i:i  r-..      Thi-  l.Mt»'r  muiil   .-a^ily  hr  a«'«'  ini|i!:stitii 
nif.iii>  tif  liirt.in,  a  «-h'Mj)  ami   'jniily  r*tiil!.  whi-::  »*• 
niaiiur.nMir.il  at    h«»Un-  liV  thf  Wniiuii.      Thi»iiu'ii  i-" 
rii;j|'«I  III  ih'"  jir.ii-f  «it'  iii-lu.-try.  tlifV  t'Xfrt»-tl  t:.**-- 
>»i\t-   wiiii    /lal    ;in«l    rthfl    in    raising   aiiil    >cour.:.; 
li.'ir   fP'j'^   jiiil    ill    •j«'ttmi:    h«iinf   iht-ir   fiii-l.        K\tl 
tiii:r  \.naiii    liitui-  wii"  n'lt   «iilin*ly  ini'^^iK'nt.      I..^ 
tl,.  :r  !..i'.r-.  lii.y  h-:«iii*«l   tn  tin*  iiinvi'r>alion  of  :;. 
a-j<<i.  ^iii'i    hf  ii'i    ti'Mii  tip  ni  thf  tal'-.s  nf  the  luTi**-*  •  : 
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Other  times,  which  infused  a  gallant  spirit  into  the 
heart  of  the  meanest  cottager. 

The  commons  of  the  present  generation  are  seldom 
rich  or  even  easy.  Their  rents  bear  a  full  propor- 
tion to  the  increased  value  of  sheep  and  black  cattle; 
and  though  the  wages  of  servants  are  very  much 
raised,  they  are  mostly  laid  out  in  buying  some  new- 
fangled articles  of  dress,  which  do  not  improve  their 
exterior  appearance.  Nothing  can  be  poorer  than 
their  food;  for  if  potatoes  are  a  most  fortunate  re- 
source when  grain  is  scarce,  they  eat  less  animal  food 
than  their  forefathers.  Besides  other  articles  occa- 
sionally, goats'  flesh  was  in  some  measure  appropri- 
ated, being  called  the  2^<^(^'''  inan's  mart.  But  it 
is  principally  in  their  temper  and  behaviour  that  a 
change  is  most  conspicuous.  They  now  experience 
little  of  that  kindness  and  familiarity  which  used 
to  sweeten  penury  and  misfortune.  Being  no  longer 
of  consequence  in  war,  and  more  numerous  than  the 
new  system  of  pasturage  requires,  they  are  unfortun- 
ately held  by  many  proprietors  to  be  an  encumbrance 
on  land,  of  which  it  is  proper  to  get  rid  by  degrees, 
Whilst,  then,  gentry  and  principal  tenants  enjoy  a 
larger  or  smaller  share  of  the  national  felicity,  the 
common  Highlanders  nre  indigent  and  unprotected. 
They  neither  know  ho^v  long  they  shall  be  allowed  to 
hold  their  possessions,  nor  what  to  do  in  case  of  being 
turned  adrift.  Being  continually  harassed  with  fears 
and  apprehensions  of  what  may  befall  them,  they 
liave  no  longer  that  gaiety  and  airiness  of  manner 


v^ 
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which  struck  the  most  superficial  obser^'cr  on  vi^M: 
their  countrv.  The  inditfcrence  aurl  aelfiiiiiD* -^^  .: 
many  hindlords  have  converted  the  love  and  v»  i.^r- 
tion  of  tlie  common  people  into  hatred  and  alivua:.  : 
whicli  will  undoubtedly  break  out  with  viulcni'  c 
some  fresh  provocation. 

However  tame  and  simple  a  Highlander  may  vn 
to  bo  in  dealing;  witli  the  gentry,  yet  when  L.ir-L; 
treated,  or  <l('prived  uf  what  he  thinks  hiA  du*-.  iJ 
mutinvin^r  is  tlie  more  formidable  that  thfr^*  >  \ 
method  an<l  teni[»er  in  it,  which  is  not  easily  div^r:'*: 
and  keeps  steady  to  its  point.  It  is  ditiicult  t«*  %&7 
what  remedies  can  be  ap]»Iieil  in  the  present  • 
but  every  lover  of  his  country  would  rejoice  to 
this  diserviij^  class  of  people  in  a  more  ivj*jh-i  ta  - 
situation,  both  for  tlieir  own  sake  ami  i%s^  a  n*.;r^rr 
of  sohliers  and  s«-rvants.  In  an  ai;e  of  Iuxur\*iL: 
dissipation,  whi-n  imaiiinarv  wants  ure  *lailv  nr:!t:- 
pIyin^^  it  is  in  vain  It)  prrach  up  >elf-<l«'niai  t«»  ;.»::• 
h>nls.  If  Tarlianit-ut  was  tt»  interfere*  on  irt-z.-r:. 
^^rouiids,  their  eiamours  wmdd  drown  the  crit-»  .ir  : 
e«nuj»laiiit>  *»f  th«*  pH«»r.  lH  pi<>hiliit  the  ext*^f.*.- - 
of  .-liirji-larni-i  wumM  be  bke  tiu'litiu'^  with  naTLir- 
and  re-enti-d  l»v  a  vn-v  powerlul  ImnIv  as  a  vi..Li!.  :. 
4»f  the  riirht-i  «»t'  propi-riy.  N«»  >ehemc  is  th»-n!"r' 
lilvi-lv  to  ill'  Ii-ii*Meil  to  bv  tih-m  whieh  tliK'S  nut  ir- 
niise  i«i  ppiinuif  iht-ir  intfrr^t>  as  wi-Il  as  that  **i  ::.•■ 
(•••nitii-»n  •.       in    this    view,   tin*   plantini:  o{  diim*-:;-.- 

('•»!iili:i^      m     VilV     eon-hh  r.ibl*'     ."•iie«*J»-e>!ates      Uikuid 

not    unly    i'c    an   act    Kti  jii-^liee    anil    mercy,   but    ;l 
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the  end  increase  their  value  very  much  at  a  moderate 
charge. 

If  it  did  not  entirely  remove  the  evil,  it  would  at 
least  greatly  alleviate  it.  The  inhabitants,  kept  by 
this  means  in  the  couutry,  would  no  longer  be  a 
burden  on  the  land,  as  great  part  of  their  mainte- 
nance would  be  derived  from  other  sources.  Of  this 
there  is  an  instance  in  point  in  the  moss  of  Blair- 
Drummond,  where  a  number  of  poor  families,  many 
of  them  Highlanders,  who  were  turned  out  on  account 
of  sheep,  have  found  a  comfortable  asylum.  At  their 
first  entry,  they  were  mostly  wretchedly  poor,  and 
their  prospects  by  no  means  flattering.  Yet  tiie  hope 
of  enjoying  all  the  laud  they  should  clear  for  a  long 
term  of  years,  either  rent-free  or  at  a  moderate  rent, 
made  every  man  redouble  his  diligence.  And  what  • 
is  much  to  our  present  purpose,  the  Highlanders  are 
not  inferior  to  t!ie  Lowland  colonists  in  skill  or 
application.  More  smiling  faces  or  busy  hands  are 
seldom  to  be  seen  among  the  same  number  of  people. 
Their  original  houses  were  as  mean  and  homely  as 
any  in  Loehaber,  yet,  on  entering  them,  one  saw  con- 
tent and  cheerfulness  in  every  countenance.  The  most 
successful  of  them  cannot  be  called  rich :  they  are, 
wiiat  is  perhaps  better  for  them,  well  satisfied  with 
their  lot,  regarding  their  long  leases  in  the  same 
liglit  that  other  men  do  a  freehold.  They  have,  no 
doubt,  some  advantages  over  the  remote  Highlanders 
in  point  of  climate  and  neighbourhood;  but  we  may 
venture  to  affirm  that  the  same  zeal  and  humanity 
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on  tlio  ]>art  of  tli<»  itro])rictors  woiilil  oviTj-writ-re 
atten(lr<l  with  tin*   same  <xood  rtlerts.      Kveri   an 
su(:(;«'ssfiil  attempt  would  Im*  liij^hly  ineritor:«.»u-.  j 
pHMliictivf  of  partial   iK'iu'fit. 

Tin*   fislit-rirs  on  tlu»  west  coast  iniirht  In^  a  il-: 
ful  source  of  niitional  Wfalth,  ami  als^i  atr<irii  a  - 
fortal>li*  livelihood   to  tin*  natives,   wtTi»   tliry   ••.ir: 
on  with  .spirit  and   prrseveraiH-<-.      In   a    i-ouiitr\".  : 
when^  wool  is  a  staph*  ctimmodiiy,  tlio  ?|duii:ii::    . 
woavinif  of  >nnn.*  (•••arso  stiifl's   miiritt   i^ivc    Ln-.i . 
numlurs  **['  mon  and  womrn,  whoso   tiiiii*   at    yz--' 
hau'is   hr.ivv   on   tln-ir  hands.       Nfitln.T   ti«»Jifr;»  •    : 
manufartorirs   can    he    j^'osiMjutcd    to    a^lvautaj-* 
penph*    who    havi*     only    rut  -  hi»»is*'S     an<l     /■'fi--,  • 
That    niav  an^wrr  v*tv   well   in   a  rich  <*i»rii  •:••■::■ 
wh«r«'     niarkft    twwns    almund.       Hut    in    th»'    \^ 
lli'jhhnid^  and  Nhs.  everv  man  mu^t  rai«it»  t}.»-    t- 
r>t  part  i^i  ii:>  nwn   f«»«M].  ntht-rwise  he  nnist  p.ir*  .  j 
it    at    tilt'    ii'Xt    M-aj'nrl    at    a    very   hiu'h    ni!*-.        A. 
th'i'«-!«»n'    »'\'rv    e.»l»»iiv    to    In*    i->TaitIi>h«-il    in    tL 
«'iinntr:t>  niii-t  jiavf  >«tme  d- jMn«len«i*  on  ti*«*   jil- 

•  ►r  tilt-  ^pai].'.  a-i  Will  a^  on  ir.id'". 

T'»  •  t.-iiri'  ::-  >'.iit«  >-.  it  \\i»uM  he  re<[ui^it>*  t»»  j. 
evi  :  \  ni.iii  a  !■  i-*  n'»t  un«ii'r  liiirt  v-»-ii:iit  Vf-.ir"*  •• 
t  liii  'iji-'n  I.!-  lal  ttiih-.  If  til'-  lan«il"rd  L:ru«ij--; 
'ii\i«:''  III-  ar.ii'li'  lainl  aiii^-nL:  tiif  advi-ntup-r-.  :":  • 
n.;_;.t  ]n  m.inv  ra-i -»  In*  a*  t'<>mni«<dat'-«l  \\irii«t;:t  • 
ni.i.i  iiMiLT    !.  -    I'litii    a    |i'-nnv.       In    ii:M*t    i-xtt  r.-: 

•  '-.i''  -    in    lim^,-    r.niiitiii-i,    tiitp-    ar»'    tru't-^i    ••!'    t* 
111 —  ..r  iho-r  n- ar  th-    -•■a  e..a-:.  uli.«h  ill  their  n.i! 
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ral  state  are  of  little  value.  Yet  after  being  drained 
and  cultivated,  they  produce  every  crop  suited  to 
that  climate  ;  the  iuexliaustible  quantities  of  shell- 
sand  in  diiferent  parts  afford  one  of  the  best  manures 
known  in  any  country,  it  being  both  immediate  and 
durable  in  its  operationa.  By  means  of  it  some  hun- 
dreds of  acres  have  at  different  times  been  converted 
into  fruitful  fields.  And  as  the  process  is  very 
simple,  the  expense  may  generally  be  calculated  with 
tolerable  accuracy. 

Of  this  waste  land  eight  or  ten  acres  may  be 
assigned  to  each  able-bodied  man.  Besides  money 
to  build  his  house,  and  meal  for  his  interim  main- 
tenance, the  proprietor  would  do  well  to  improve 
with  all  expedition  an  acre  at  least  of  each  lot,  for 
the  tenant  could  afford  to  pay  the  legal  interest  and 
be  a  great  gainer  by  the  bargain.  Here,  in  the  in- 
fancy of  the  undertaking,  the  first  essays  in  husbandry 
might  be  made,  which  would  show  what  might  in 
time  be  expected  from  steady  well-directed  industry. 
It  would  prevent  despondency  and  alarm  from  oper- 
ating on  the  minds  of  ignorant  people  before  the 
place  had  got  a  fair  trial.  An  annual  addition  to 
tliis  little  spot  might  be  obtained  in  proportion  to 
every  man's  ability  and  exertions.  In  all  probability 
an  acre  of  moss  or  moor  in  the  Highlands  may  be 
drained  and  improved  with  shell-sand  at  less  expense 
and  with  less  labour  than  the  same  quantity  of  low- 
cnuntry  moss  can  be  cleared  of  water.  If  the  great- 
est part  of  each  lot  could  be  brought  into  a  state  of 
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tillage  (luring  the    lii*wt  uinetccn    yean*,    the  o  .  :• 
would   be   establishiMl   on   a  solid    lKi>i.s   as    the  .xi 
would  ]»ro<luce  murh  more  food  than  was  nf--^-r: 
to  KtTve  the   inhabitants  ;    a  must  desirable   cr  .:. 
stance   in   a  country  where  curn  uuil    {Niiat'jt.s  n.^ 
be  sold  to  £:reat  advanta«;t\ 

TluTe  is  no  livini;  coinlortablv  in  the  HiitlIa^  • 
without  cattle.  It  wouKl  therefore  be  ex j. in i ;•.:.:  : 
{live  each  family  jj^ra-i^s  in  the  nei;;hlM>i]rhLK*ii  :  :  . 
couplf  of  cows  and  a  frw  8hec|) ;  but  care  m  >:  • 
taken  to  |»re\\nt  the  people  from  oVfn*t«x:ik;Lj  : . 
jKisture  out  of  tlirir  ill-juilged  ^reeil.  The  brx-ia.  ..: 
a  farm  or  two  ni-ar  the  shop*  would  int<.-ru-rv  ..  ■. : 
with  .-^iirrij  ur  bhu'k  catth'.  Kor  this  ari'otum**:.fc:  . 
an  a«lr«|uat»'  n-nt  can  in*  atf«irdfd  frorii  ibo  VtT\  :.••". 
tlnaiL:li  I'Vcn  a  little  present  lt»>s  wwuM  in  lb--  1  : 
run  Ik*  amply  nM<ie  up  to  the  family. 

In  the  lir>t  .-ta;^'rs  nf  iln*  bu>ini'>s  tlu'  land  w  .  . 
n«"iih<*r  i^ivt*  th«"  p»"«iji|f  r«»nstant  «!npb»vmfiit,  :  ■ 
niiih-'V  til  chilh**  and  maintain  lii«'m.     S«»ni*'  ciill.»:  -;^ 

jiw-in--'*  that    r.m    1 «»'a-«i«in.illv  i'XtTi*i>4ui    i-    tj.-: 

i«u«'   iniJi-jM  n«.;il.|y   n'i|ui^it»'.       Ily  a  jirt»jK-r  d:*:r- 
ti'h  mI   iinif  til'"   i\\«i  fmj'I'iynn-nl"*  nt-i-*!  iii»i  Hii-r!  " 
ni;i''ri.illy    uiili    t-uli    «.th«'r.    \\li;h*    it    i»pcn''ii    i.-  * 
rr-.tiic*  -  i.»  ilji-  rii!..ii>:^.      Till'  ruliiviiiii»n   nf  t:.- ■ 

rli'i-    I'llliil      b--     r.illlid     "III     with     i:P  at      :-ll«*ff'^^     «      - 

h": ;..:!_•  «'i.!:!il  i»' li.-iii-  m  tin-  li-iiin.:.  AihI  aftt  r  t  • 
•.  r  ■ii.il  w.i^  pi'»:r_:!ji«l,  maiiMi-il.  aiiii  ••■•wn,  ib*-  n.  i 
1.1  j;. I  _'■»  i.ji  ;i  iii-iriij«_j  .i;\  •  iiliiir,  !•  aviiii;  till*  t,J,i  r:.  : 
!•»  «  ui  iiiiwii  aii'i   put   in   lii«"  fi';-^  in  th«-ir  alic^-:.M 
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Such  13  the  present  practice  in  some  parta  of  tlie 
Highlanda  with  the  small  teii.iDts,  A  weaver  or 
other  tradesman  could  either  work  within  or  without 
doors,  as  best  suited  his  inclination  or  interest ;  alter- 
nate labour  is  equally  profitable  and  conducive  to 
health  in  a  wet  tempestuous  climate,  when  it  is 
often  impossible  to  do  anything  in  the  field.  Im- 
perfect as  this  plan  may  be,  it  is  founded  on  prin- 
ciples which  will  apply  to  many  parts  of  the  High- 
lands. Once,  then,  the  common  people  see  an  obvious 
way  of  procuring  a  decent  establishment  for  them- 
selves and  their  families,  they  will  be  as  active 
and  attentive  as  any  of  their  countrymen.  At 
present  they  have  no  encouragement  to  exert  them- 
selves, because  success  in  any  branch  of  business 
would  expose  them  to  demands  which  in  their 
dependent  state  must  be  corapiied  with.  And  who 
would  toil  hard  when  his  landlord  was  to  reap  most 
of  the  profit?  A  Higlilander  is,  in  fact,  as  fond  and 
tenacious  of  money  as  a  Dutchman,  though  they  differ 
as  to  the  means  of  getting  it — he  being  as  penurious 
as  the  other  is  indefatigable  in  business.  Let  him, 
liowever,  once  taste  the  sweets  of  property  and 
independence,  and  he  wilt  do  everything  within  the 
compass  of  bodily  strength  and  perseverance  to  attain 
Ills  favourite  purpose. 


I 
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KAMSAYANA. 


(In  tlii-i  (hui'tf'r  are  in<-lu<Ioil  -i>ine  tU'tAcli(Hl  ni^tfH  frnzn  Mr  ftMn^v  • 
\vhi«  h.  whilo  illii-.tr;»ti\«'  of  th<?  {•rt'cetlin^  cliAptem,    could   n-.C   ;■  < 

ciitlv  huvc  1*0011  in«.Iu«l»*il   iu   tliem.l 

I  sHAi.L  make  s<»nie  olwervations  on  the  colK^ 
laiii^uaire  of  K«liiil)urf^h  Ix'twi-cn  forty  and  sixtv  r- 
airij  [174^-1 7Gu].  Tliouirh  notliinij  is  more  iliiE, 
to  1>«*  traiM-il  tliaii  the  variations  of  dialeots,  it  t 
be  tak»*ii  (or  ^raiitnl  that,  in  i>ro|><)rtioii  ;ia  the  E 
lish  classij^s  iraineil  «:r«»uii<l,  and  the  intercuurso  n 
our  southern  n«i^hl»ours  inmMseti,  many  woni«  . 
phrasL-s.  takiMi  from  favourite  authors,  or  cc»ll^" 
from  conversation,  wouM  In*  suhstitut<*d  iu  idace 
i>i«»tii-h  ones.  Hut  in  thf  first  staires  of  that  n 
Xri\  thi"  s«»unils  (»f  vuwels  and  of  partieular  coiui*: 
liniis  of  et»nsi»nants,  ti»i;eilier  with  t«>nes  and  acctr 
of  >jM-.ch,  wrrr  hkt'ly  to  uinleri:o  little  chat 
Mtanwhilf  ih«'  eonviT^ation  of  th«*  li-arn^nl,  the  f 
and  the  L'.iv,  thouiili  it  had  >om«what  of  a  Doric  c 
.su!li«"i»nl  to  *li-L;u>t  an  Kn«;li-h  i*ar,  was  not  ilcvoiti 
ih  LMnri*  and  pp'i'riety,  Ix-in;^'  perfectly  ditlcrvut  fr 
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the  language  of  the  vulgar  in  town  and  country. 
Where  learning  and  polished  manners  prevail,  people 
of  fashion  have  their  own  standard  which  is  perpet- 
ually shifting.'  No  wonder  then,  that,  amidst  those 
lesser  changes,  the  bulk  of  our  couutry  people  at  that 
period  should  still  be  fond  of  their  native  tongue, 
which  could  aptly  express  manly  sense  or  delicate 
sentiment  in  a  way  to  please  their  audience,  and  persons 
whom  they  were  moat  solicitous  to  please.  Though 
no  fault  could  be  found  with  Scotsmen  who  bad  lived 
long  in  England  or  the  colonies  for  speaking  like  an 
Oxonian  or  a  native  of  St  James's  parish,  tbey  were 
not  envied  for  this  accompiisbmeut.  But  people  were 
disposed  to  make  tliemselves  merry  with  tbeir  un- 
travelled  countrymen  who  spoke  an  English  a  priori 
which  no  Englishman  could  understand,  being  a  com- 
pound of  affectation  and  pomposity.^  There  were, 
however,  a  few  families  who,  by  living  much  in  Eng- 

1  Lurd  Karnes's,  id  his  coDtivial  hour,  wkb  leea  uitique  than  Leuchat'e.  Bf 
all  .icUDunta  Mrs  Baron  Eeimeiiy,  Hnd  Mr  Keith,  lotig  an  ambaasadur,  spoke  it 
Kith  i«culiar  grace  and  nalvrti,  which  showed  theui  to  ha»o  kept  the  best 
(»Tiijj>auy.  How  diSerent  Uiuir  Scotch  from  that  o[  ({uud  Lord  AucLialaak, 
u-l]i<:h  was  broad  and  vulgar  ! 

'  I  heard  Lord  Karnes  SB]'  he  was  in  Loudun  wheii  three  of  the  Loixb  of 
Ju-!lii.'iarf  were  ordered  to  tt^ij-ear  at  the  bar  of  the  Houw  of  Peeiv  about 
Pi pi-teiius'a  affair.  The  night  before  lie  was  invited  to  sup  with  them,  when 
Liirii  Hun,  who  was  a  very  worthy,  but  withal  a  yay  pyiapous  man,  said  to 
hiH  collrngues :  "  Brethren,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  neitlier  of  you  will  be  under- 
st-Kid  by  the  House  to-morrow.  I  am,  jou  well  kuow,  in  a  different 
ttituiitioQ,  having  made  the  English  language  my  psj-ticular  study."  To- 
iniirr<w  came,  when  Lord  Kames  said  Lord  Royatou  wiu  hardly  inlelligible; 
L>'rd  Milton,  though  no  elegant  npeaker,  was  well  heard,  and  his  meaning 
ciiitijirchcnded.  Ae  for  Lord  Dun,  "  Deil  at  word,  from  beginning  to  end, 
did  tlie  English  understand  i>f  his  speech."  Lady  Oeorgc  Murray,  nu  ejtcel- 
Icut  woman,  was  famous  in  tliDte  days  for  speaking  a  lingo  that  was  neitfaer 
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land  or  with  Eiiglisli  people,  had  by  persov.ni*- 
(IroppcMl  tlie  {^Toator  part  of  their  Scotti«M>m^  ti:.  : 
they  consiilrretl  as  solecisms  or  harbarism^L  If  ^:» 
Pataviiiities  in  plirasroloiry  or  prniiunci:iti*>ii  <  =.- 
tinifs  e>ca])o(l  tlieni,  tliev  had  the  niiTit  i>t'  si-  a*.:: 
in  a  wav  whicli  no  Kni»lisliman  of  fashion  ot»ul'i  iz: 
fault  with  as  ahsiuil  or  overstrained.* 

Hi'sides  the  <'ollo<}uial  Scotch  spokt*n  in  i;'^»ic»~- 
pany,  there  was  likewise  the  oratorical.  \vhii:h  w.i?  \^- 
hy  judi5t»s,  lawyers,  and   clrrg}Mnen,   in    their  .*-\r». 
departments.      In  this,  ]»erha])s,  there  was  evon  ct- ^■'" 
varietv  than  in  the  other;  Imt  it  mav  In?  C'mcJu'i". 
that  such  as  wished  to  excel  in  their  puMic  a;-:-  -: 
auei.s,    strove    to    l>rin;;    tlieir    .^^peechos     or     ^-rc:  !• 
some  di-i^reivs    nearer  pure    Kiit^Iish   than     their  i-r: 
narv  talk.      The  first,  imlee*!.  w;is  a  drift    lanir-.r- 
apprnjuiatnl   to   eliurelns  or  courts    of   jiisiut  ;    i^-: 
other,    an    easy    natural    ont»,   which    enuM     lit»    uv: 
either  in  a  ilrawiii^-pMnu.  or  in  a  tavern  nvor  a  t»  v.f 
i»f  wine.     If,  iti    thf  artieh'   nf  clothes,  one   m.iv   .•• 
«'i»rL^»'«»iislv    and    exiM-n>ivi'lv    dnsscd    withi>ut    "f».r" 
elfj.iiii  Ml*  miisi.'iii'ni,  nnthiiiLT  w;is  nii»rc   ]Nis>iI«lf*   *:.^ 
fnr  jipM'-  .t-r^  ;ind  «»tleT  j«ul»lii'   speakers   to    iio   .*f^--    : 
Hii'I*  r  lirt-i-ij   ill  tlinr  pr«»nuneiation  un«i   aocoiil;r.^ 
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SCOTTISH   LADIES. 

The  former  would  endeavour  to  sound  the  vowels  in 
the  Engliah  way,  and  to  put  the  emphasia  on  the 
proper  words.  Still,  when  heated  with  their  subject, 
or  off  their  guard,  they  were  likely  to  relapse  into 
their  familiar  speech.  Yet,  after  all  their  exertions, 
strong  traces  of  a  provincial  dialect  woidd  be  conspic- 
uous, even  in  those  who  had  the  greatest  flexibility 
of  speech  and  tones. 

The  Scottish  ladies  are  at  present  no  less  virtuous 
than  amiable  and  accomplished,  though  surrounded 
with  numerous  temptations  which  require  great 
strength  of  mind  and  much  prudence  to  resist.  But 
pride  of  character,  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  re- 
ligion and  virtue,  makes  them  guarded  in  their  words 
and  actions,  because  the  smallest  indiscretion  may  be 
attended  with  fatal  consequences.  The  best  eulogium 
that  can  be  made  on  our  fair  countrywomen  is,  that 
in  times  of  luxury  and  folly,  when,  to  say  the  truth, 
the  reins  of  parental  authority  are  too  much  relaxed, 
so  very  few  of  them  of  late  years  should  either  have 
gone  astray,'  or  been  violently  suspected.  In  this, 
however,  there  is  nothing  miraculous,  though  it  was 
hardly  to  have  been  expected  in  some  cases.  A  lady 
bred  in  the  height  of  the  fashion,  and  accustomed  to 
sit  up  at  balls  till  breakfast-time,  may  have  her  heart 

'  A  eommissary  o£  Edinburgh  lately  compUiued  of  wwit  of  biisinesa  in  hia 
court,  "  We  ore  pestereiJ,"  aoid  he,  "  with  divorcing  the  eanaltit  in  /omul 
panprrU.  No  gentlemaD  nowadftj't  thinks  the  jrona  of  hii  wife  tor  a  littla 
gnllautry .  Yet,  eaitaTU  huiriti,  cavtant  parenUt,  the  zauioen  of  Lmdon  tad 
tlieCuurt!" 
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t  wanted  information  upon  that  head,  they  had  re- 
:  courae  to  their  clergy,  who  were  their  chief  eoun- 
i   sellois  and  advisers  in  all  coses. 

There  had  been  no  theatrical  entertainments  at 
Edinburgh,  from  the  time  that  the  Duke  of  York  held 

^  his  Court  at  the  Abbey,  till  the  year  1720.  The  firat 
attempt  waa  in  the  form  of  a  medley,  in  wliich  a 

,  single  man  and  woman  acted  a  number  of  parts,  to 
the  great  delight  of  their  audience.  But  ere  long  the 
playhouse  assumed  a  regular  form  ;  and  if  the  pieces 
represented  were  not  always  the  most  choice,  or  the 
actors  the  best,  they  pleased  people  who  had  never 
seen  better.  For  a  great  while  they  were  violently 
opposed  by  the  magistrates  and  ministers  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  prosecuted  the  players  as  rogues  and 
vagabonds.'  It  only  redoubled  the  avidity  of  persons 
of  rank  and  fortune  for  those  entertainments.  After 
a  keen  struggle,  which  lasted  a  number  of  years,  the 
playhouse  met  no  longer  with  any  legal  obstruction. 

William  Guthrie,   the  historian,  was  a  Scotsman, 

'  Siiiiio  ticmunt  h»»  lieen  preriounly  giien  of  the  Duke  of  York'a  nine 
tlicnli-e  at  the  Abbey,  wliich  I  had  From  Lady  Bnico  Mid  Lord  Hiulei. 
Tlie  I'rcsbytery  of  Edinburgh  was  bo  realouB,  that  the  bretbrau  retnlved  to 
imn-ccute  tlie  actora  upon  the  VagrBOt  Act  at  their  own  eipon«e.  l)r  WaJ- 
liup,  will!  Lad  lately  been  brought  to  Eilinburgh,  opposed  it,  iu  an  elegaot 
fpeccli,  m  a  violent  measure.  He  oontendcd  "  that  a  well-regulated  Htage 
might  be  rendered  a  wihool  of  virtue  and  mrimla,  confeeaiug,  at  the  seme  time, 
the  im|iro;iricty  of  many  playa  now  olhibtted. "  Mr  John  Maclorcn  aaid  iu 
rciily,  "  tliat  he  was  not  fo  deeply  nsoA  in  those  matters  as  hi«  young  brothw 
neeuicd  to  be  ;  but  he  would  Tenture  to  foreteU  that,  to  won  as  tlie  jitayhouso 
should  be  thoroughly  n/uriMd,  it  vioulil  bo  aa  ill  atteuded  u  the  Edinburgh 
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aiul    one   of   the   first   of   his   countr^'men    «L 
(leavuured   to  make   bread  by  his    pen.      Hh  u 
who  was  of  a  grjod  family  in  Angus,  hail  Ipl-vl  *.. 
Noiijuriiif^  rUTgymau  at  Haddington.     At  ih^-  :.= 
made  his  first  essiiys  in  composition   at    I-^-^L-i-.t 
opposition   to  Sir  RoIktI  Walpole   was  at   it*  i- 
Being  emph)yed   to  write  in  some  of  the  ani:*31 
terial  papers,  he  attacked  Sir  Rol>ert  with  *u-  i 
gant  asperity  that  it  was  thought   expeiiient  to 
him  oir  with  a  pension.     With  a  happy  versa:;!.: 
talents  he  then  bespattered  the  OpiK»sition  v::; 
the  virulence  of  a  new  convert.     He  waa  after* 
eniraiifd  to   write  a  voluminous   historv,    which, 
much  admired  f«jr  a  season  on  account  of  the  \^ 
and  energy  <»f  its  style;  but  it  has    l>een    niuri 
elected  ever  since  the  new  fashion  of  writini:  hi.* 
was  intrudure.l   by  Voltaire,  Hume,  and    tht'ir  :r 
tors.      It   did   not  acquire  addili«»nal   {wpulanry  : 
the   [K  r>onal   character  of  the  author,  who  wo?  i 
sipated  man,   readv  to  write  for  anvlnxlv  that  w 
pay  him.     A  raptain  (»f  drag^Hjns  liaving  l>evn  Ir 
for  elieatin;:   a  barmaid   (»f  half  a  guinea,    wx«  i 
murh  >urpri.''(d  at  receiving  a  visit  fn>m  IJutLr-f , 
told   Iiiin   that    fnr  twenty  guineas  he   i^houlil   *tl 
ra.^e   in   ^U(  li   li;:ht  that  all  the  W(»rld  hhuuld  o«.cd« 
llir    court -maitial.      **  IVay.    sir/*   said    the    capt 
**  will  vnur  paniplih't  rein>tate  me  in  the  tr^wip,  m\ 
<«'.-t   n.»'  tliiie  th«»u>an*l  guineas?"     **  Xo/*  an*w^ 
<iuiliri(\  *' I   cannot  premise  that;  )»ut   I  will  rut 
to  retrie\ f  yuur  character  at  a  very  nuHlerate  ezwfi 
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1  "  As  for  my  character,"  said  the  other,  with  cool  ef- 
■  frontery,  "  I  would  Hot  give  twenty  brass  furtliings  to 
have  it  new  washed."  Guthrie  was  for  a  number  of 
years  a  writer  to  the  booksellers.  Mr  George,  who 
was  for  some  time  his  amanuensis,  told  me  that  he 
never  wrote  more  elegantly  than  when  pressed  for 
time  to  fulfil  his  obligations.  He  died  very  poor, 
though  in  the  receipt  of  a  great  deal  of  money. 

Lord  Kennet  told  me  from  his  father,  that  on  a 
Monday  after  the  Sacrament  at  Torryburn,  Mr  Allan 
Logan  of  Culross  (a  very  eccentric  man),  and  Mr 
Nasmith  of  Dalmeny,  were  the  preachers.  The  latter, 
whom  I  remember  a  venerable  man  before  1760,  gave 
what  was  esteemed  a  polite  sermon  in  those  days, 
without  anything  wliich  an  ordinary  man  could  have 
reprehended.  Mr  Logan  being  dissatisfied  either  with 
the  matter  or  manner  of  his  younger  brother's  dis- 
r:ourse,  addressed  his  audience  in  this  strange  manner  : 
"My  friends,  there  are  humhrs  in  all  trades;  there 
are  saul-coupers  as  well  as  horse-coupers." 

The  late  unhappy  T.ord  Lovat,  being  one  day  Mr 
Ralph  Erskine's  hearer,  composed  a  truly  ridiculous 
tune  from  his  tones,  wliich,  it  is  said,  were  not  exag- 
gerated with  very  apposite  words  :  "  0  ye  drunkards 
of  Dumfermline  I  0  ye  whoremasters  of  Dumferm- 
line  I"     To  it  was  snbjuined  a  print  of  the  preachers. 


Mr  David  Hunter  of  Saline,  who  died  in  1 
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17^7,  mure  tlian   uinetv  Vi-ar?   «»1«],    wa*  a  :  r. 

mm  m 

vrin  r;il;lo,  ratiniiul  uiiin,  of  j:rt-at    pi'ty    a:.:    •: 
c<-iic<*.    Whilst  lit'  prt-aclKMl  sol»cr  aiiil  mTi'i-al  J  ■" 
liis  maiiiifr  aii'l  toin-s  wt-re  as  yr«*tc"«iue  ^  li  g^ 
Mr  Italpli  Erskiii*-.     Mr  Franii-  of  AII-ai  t<»Vii 
wlu.-ii   111'  as.-intr*!  ;it  tlir  Sacraiii^iit  *jf  All- 'a.  i 
likt'  ti)  tlis<;oni[M)>i*  tilt*  gravity  nf  yi»iiiij'  j--  : 
S^'Mtcli    was   jierfrctly   aiititjue    in    VLH.-;il.I»-.      Y  " 
a^lrninil    rriiKMp;il   RnhtTt^imV   lii>t«iri» -^    ca-  ••.  -.: 
savin;:  t!n-v  wc-le  simf}'.  wdl-tuM  talc*. 

A^  tln-n-  will  1)1*  iiu  ucia>i«»ii  i<>  mt-iiti(.>ii   :L.* 
'till'  S«rr. l.-r-"]  any  Jiinrt',   wo  >liall    relate   o:.e  ?:: 
in.-t;iii«-»-  nf  t!j«-ir  jM-rvursc  sorupk-s,      Many  ^r^"- 
a  Caiiirniiiiai!,  a<Muci'<l  as  a  witii«->s   in   a   ci%.l     . 
was  »l«-.-iiril   hy   I.unl  I)iui  (a  ;:nat   Tt>ry.  an*:  a  : 
nf  st:iri-li(.-il   iiiaiiiirr^)  to  Imlil   ii|i  his    L.iZkI    to  •« 
\\\\\    !n-l»  ;nl  of  cninplyiii^r^  i\^^*  \\\a\\  a>krtl  if  L;-  . 
ship  ha«l  lakt'U   ihf  ('ovt-naiit-.      '*Ni>,  sir,"  mr.**. 
the  jii'Ilt*'.  with  ^n-at   iinliijnalion.     Tho  t\.»ur:    - 
thru   .-ittiii;.'.  Im-  ii-portiMJ   thf  i-a>o  >uiuinarily.  .*.! : 
that  ill*'  111. Ill  sr.-ni'-tl  t'»  i:I«»rv  at  tin-  t!ii»;i'j!ji  i.f    • 
iiiipi  i  'H.' ■!.      Ii"r*l  ^iraiiL,'".  who  wa^  fi»niit-r  t*f  ^ 
than   lir«-a!ii''  a   JU'I^'-.  pr«»J»'i>iil  that   LopI   I^Uli   • 
iinii.i  "l;..!' !v  tak«-  tin.*  ( 'nvi'iiaiil>,  which  \Vt»uM  erf.- 
;:Ily  r«ijn.\.-   lii.-  ponr  inaii'.-  MTUplrs.      Itut  ll.r  I^ 
i!''lariil.  w.rii   i^r^.n  •  arn*  ^tiit  >>  auil   suli-mnitv,  : 
h<'  t!i  •11::!. t  t!.«  m  «laiiiiiaM«-  naths.      It  iii.iih-  tht'  T- 
Vfi\    Mi'iiy   at    lii-i   hiiil^i.ip's  i\p«iisi-,  which    u.i- 
l.'i'l  <  J:.ii._;.    walitiii. 
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De  Foe  gives  a  list  of  Episcopal  ministers  that 
kept  their  churches  without  taking  the  oaths, 
amounting  to  about  160.  He  also  tella  ua  that 
sixty  of^em  complied  in  all  things  with  the  new 
-  Church.'^lmong  the  former  ia  a  number  of  in- 
truders, who  were  brouglu  in  after  the  Revolution ; 
and  he  affirms  that  in  some  parishes  the  Preaby- 
terian  minister  preached  in  a  meeting-house,  while 
the  Episcopal  one  held  church  and  manse.  The 
Presbytery  of  Lorn  having  settled  a  minister  in  the 
parish  of  Glenorchy,  next  Sunday  500  came  with 
pipers  playing  before  them,  laid  hold  of  him  just  aa 
the  bell  was  about  to  ring,  and  carrying  him  across 
the  hills  out  of  the  country,  inhibited  him  on  his 
peril  to  set  foot  again  in  the  parish.  As  this  was 
done  with  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane's  concurrence,  the 
old  minister  returned  to  his  charge  without  meeting 
with  any  molestation  from  the  presbytery  or  his 
successor. 

A  few  days  before  Lis  death,  I  saw  Mr  Robert 
Douglas,  son  of  the  last  Bishop  of  Dunblane,  a 
humble,  venerable,  ascetic  man,  past  fourscore.  By 
all  accounts  he  resembled  Leightoa  in  manner  and 
disposition,  though  not  in  parts.  He  had  been 
parson  of  Bothwell  before  the  Revolution,  and  after- 
wards preached  to  a  few  families  about  Dunblane, 
from  whom  he  would  take  no  stipend,  saying  he  had 
enough  of  his  own.  The  late  Mr  Adam  Ferguson 
of  Moulin    gave    me  a  very  interesting  account  of 
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tilt'  Kpi.scopal  PresbyttTv  of  DuijkeM,  w:^  ,  '  '- 
ixcti'iinii   of  Olio   or  twij,    wvrc    valua'»l-.    c  l 
iJiiiiiiiii    Marfarlane  of  Drymeu   sj-vk-i:  lik-i*.- 
faVMiir.iMv   of   the    Pr»-sljvtiTV    of    I^umlkiri'i.   • 
lit:  .sai»l,  were  cruelly  aii«l  unjuatly  m.ato:  si:  : 

Krvolutinii.      One    <»f    tlltlll    wa.s     •lrj»  r?*^!     >   i.- 
saliiioii   chanced  to  jump  into  hia    Ln^at  wL- ::  - 
iTuinu^  to  ]»rcach  at  a  n».i;'hbouriii;'  c-liurch.      It  :. 
of  (Jhi.-;;o\v  spoke  of  a  vtiierahle  £|iiscopal  n::L.-r 
nei;^hl»our  of  his  father,  who  k«'jit    hi.s  cLuflL  : 
la-t,  nlj.-ATviii*'  the  f^n  al  fc.-tival.-?.      At   this  L*-  '. 
l»vt«rv  not  onlv  connivol,  but  iulvise«i  his  »uo,« -* 
*li>p«;ii.-c  the  Sacrament  at  Ea-tvr  fur  .souic  t;a;' 
th.'  |..-.,j.li-   -liDuhl  be  i»ir-n«lcd  at   the  5UiIJ»:L.  '1- 
On  III"  niht.T  han<l,  Mr  SkinniT  of  Linshart  t'.l: 
that   Mr  Ahxan<lcr  KnlMrt.S'ai,  Kpisrujial    iu:i.>:  : 
Lani!-!'!'-   h»n;.^   aftrr  the   K«-vt»hition,    w;u«,    iL.-ij 
i^T'-at    .Iaru])itf,  as    aviTSf    to   k'tpinjj;    tlic?<'    L-  .  . 
;is  ai.\    Pri-i»\  trrian.      His   wife,  a    nivcc    of  ^1. 
Arnlit  w    <'aiit,    an«l   riinn'-i-lLii    with    <^r«.iiii\»el!  •  ] 
t.->i»r  of  tli«-    Kinu'*'*  ^''^Ihi:!*  uf  AbcrJi-vn,    uv.-i 
( 'iiri>tnias-«lay  t*)   put  a   f«v«j;y   peat  uii   the    *j  .: 

-!•  a«J    «'l    a    i^'io.-.f. 

Th-  lat."  Pr  Walhii'o  i»f  IMinbur;:h.  wh<itfo  f^: 
w.i-i  n.!:.:-t«r  •»!*  Kin.'.jiiliin',  r.-uiitj;^  otiv  ihiy.  - 
];•■  u  -  .1  ['I'ai  111  r.  til  wait  Mil  r.'.air  at  K«iinl»ur^*:. 
a  hif^'    '  "iiij' iliv  nf  l!p:- •►paiiali",   Si»mrlMHly   r»  ^T*  : 

-»   'J' III''!    a    v«»',in'r  |,,;jii   ^h'»uM   Ik*   a   I*re.*l»v:tr 
ni:!.:-!' r.     '*  <  ».i. '  >.ui  ^I'-.r^--  Hvmc  of  Arjjaty,  ar-.l 
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"  that  puts  me  in  mind  of  what  I  heard  a  wife  say 
t'other  day  to  her  neighbour,  on  her  regretting  that  a 
handsome  lad  should  be  made  a  town-officer — '  Have 
a  little  patience ;  ere  seveu  years  he  will  be  as  ill- 
looking  as  the  worst-favoured  of  them.'  "  So  low  was 
their  opinion  of  Presbyterian  accompHahments. 

Colonel  Erskine  of  Carnock,  though  patron  of  a 
number  of  churches,  never  exercised  his  right.  At 
St  Ninians,  when  Mr  Mackie  was  chosen  after  a 
violent  struggle,  he  voted  in  the  minority.  At  the 
desire  of  the  Keir  family,  he  exerted  himself  strenu- 
ously for  Mr  Stark  to  bo  minister  of  Lecropt ;  but 
though  a  worthy  man,  he  was  not  liked  by  the  con- 
gregation. One  of  the  ministers  wishing  to  tease  the 
Colonel,  asked  him  how  could  they  settle  a  man 
whom  his  friends  the  Christian  people  opposed  so 
keenly  ?  To  which  he  answered  with  great  bitter- 
ness, "  Christian  rascals."  The  friend  who,  in  Kcir's 
absence,  conducted  the  settlement,  offered  a  leading 
elder  100  merks  to  sign  the  call  and  conciliate  the 
people.  He  rejected  the  offer;  but  his  wife  came  next 
day  and  said  her  husband  had  a  tender  conscience 
and  could  not  take  money — but  would  they  try  him 
with  a  saughie  and  a  boat  of  Hmestone  ?  The  hint 
was  taken,  and  succeeded  to  admiration. 

I  heard  the  late  Lord  President  Bundas  say  in  the 
General  Assembly,  that  in  a  parish  in  Clydesdale 
a  number  of  candidates  had  preached  in  a  vacant 
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congregation  without  making  niucli   iniiireAdi*^c.     *. 
last  a  young  man  appeared,  uf  whom    the  Iteaiile  : 
ceived  .so  good  an  opinion  thtit  he  said  to  him, —  ">- 
tliere  are  two  nails  in  our  pulpit,  on  one  of  wL:'.i   .* 
late  worthy  minister  used  to  hang  his  hat.      N^l-. 
the  rest  have  hit  on  it.      If  you  put   your  hat  ol  :. 
riglii  nail,  it  will  please."     He  di«l  so,  ami  \va»  ^::.  ^- 
In  another  parish  near  Glasgow,  a  candiilate  pnvl  . 
who   had    a   very  severe    cold.       Having    for:r^':   lj 
handkcnhiff,  he   was  obliged  often    while  j-na  1.    : 
to  wipe  his  nose   with  his  hand.      The  pe«'|»Ir  :ii-: 
on  him  as  a  homely  lad,  that  blew   his  nooe  <  l  l^ 

Iliirns,  the  poet,  toM  mc  here  in  the  year  17*' 
that  the  Ayrshire  clergy  were  in  general  oa  ri:.* 
Svjriiii;i!is  as  himsflf.  That  jHMir  man's  pri:.:::.-^ 
wiiv  almndantly  ni«>llt»y — hr  luring  a  Jaco':-.:€ .  jlz 
Arniinian,  and  a  Sneinian.  The  tirst,  he  sai!.  «u 
n\viii;r  h)  his  t^randfalhrr  havini;  been  pluii«iere«:  ii- 
ilrivi-M  nut  in  tlw  year  171.'),  when  gartlcnor  t*.»  Eir. 
M;ii i-rii:ill  at  Inviriiry  ;  the  seeontl,  to  hL«  CT^^- 
LMMii'lf.iihir,  by  ihi'  mutlitT,  having  been  feh >:  *: 
.\inls  M'-s  whilf  with  tlif  C'i»vrnanlfr».  His  fa:^-r 
of  \\!i..-.'  -i-iisi.'  ami  Worth  he  spoke  feelin&rlv.  »i* 
;i!'»;:  t'»  li.iv.-  tiirii'«l  an  AntiburghiT  sect-Uer,  ^irs 
I>r  h.iliviiipl.*  w.i-  solih'd  at  Avr.  He  wa**  tk>  n:-  : 
pl»;j-'l  with  th.it  L'-ntl'-man*''  strain  uf  preaching  xc: 
bi  ii' v.liiit  r.iiidiiit,  iliar  hf  i'nd»raci*d  hi^  rehi::%-» 
npii. :•:.-.      ISut    his  son   addrd,  that  for  all   that    if 
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contiDued  a  Calvinist  in  practice,  being  as  sober  and 
devout,  and  as  attentive  to  the  instruction  of  his 
children  and  servants,  as  formerly. 

I  heard  Mr  Solicitor  Murray,  afterwards  Lord  Hen- 
derland,  tell  the  Assembly  one  day  that  any  opposi- 
tion it  could  make  to  the  bill  [the  Catholic  Relief 
Bill,  1778]  would  be  treated  with  contempt.  It  was 
an  unwise  speech  at  best.  Nobody  wondered  to  see 
Mr  John  Home  hold  the  same  language.  By  that 
time  this  gentleman  had  accepted  of  a  lieutenancy  in 
the  Duke  of  Buecleuch's  Fenciblea.  Coming  in  dressed 
in  his  regimentals  to  the  Assembly,  a  country  minister 
exclaimed,  "Sure  that  ia  John  Home  the  poet.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  that  dress?"  "  Oh,"  said  Mr  Robert 
Walker  of  Edinburgh,  "  it  is  only  the  farce  after  the 
play." 

Great  indeed  was  the  presumption  of  the  Papists 
at  this  juncture  [the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  1778]. 
Captain  Maedonald  of  Knock,  who  commanded  a 
company  of  Highland  militia  in  1746,  happened 
while  pursuing  Prince  Charles  through  the  Western 
Isles  to  surprise  one  evening  a  party  of  rebels. 
One  of  them,  a  Popish  priest,  finding  he  could  not 
escape,  ran  up  to  Knock,  saying,  "  Cousin,  I  am  glad 
you  are  here.  Keep  this/or  me,"  giving  him  a  paitrel 
containing  some  money  and  things  of  value.  The 
matter  lay  over  till  the  Popish  bill  was  in  agitation, 
when  the  priest  gave  a  factory  to  a  friend,  who  pursued 
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tlie   Captain  for  repetition  of  his  gocxla,  offrrn*  :: 
prove  by  his  oath  that  it  was  a  fle/yojifit^  which  fvl.  i  : 
lui'lor  tlie  Act  of  Indemnity.     He,  however,  a|»|»Ii": : 
th«*  Crown  lawyers  for  support,  but  met  with  a  coli  r- 
ception.     A  proposition  was  next  made  to  njft-r  ::• 
matter  to  the  Lonl  Advocate,  which  he  rejccteil,  !Uj 
iiijj  lie  would  as  soon  refer  it  to  the  Pope.      I  ha»i  :^ 
stnrv  from  David  Erskiue. 

Lord  Auchinleck,  who  was  a  most  zealoui«  Vr^  ' 
teri:ui  of  the  old  stamp,  and  tenacious  of  old  mxxiz.-. 
laid  it  down  as  a  rule  that  a  poor  clergy  was  txt:  i 
pure  clergy.     He  added,  in  terms  not  the   tn*y^l  •;!- 
gaiit,  that   in   fDrnicr  times  they  had    timber  Cz 
muiiinii  rups  and  silver  ministers,  but  now  we  were  jt: 
iiig  silver  eups  and  timber  ministers.    One  day  iha:  M' 
Fapjuhar  of  Nigg  was   preaching  beautifully  in  :.: 
urw  rlnirch  before  the  judges,  Lord  Kanies  a.»k'.M  i  - 
in  a  wlijsprr  if  that  .sermon  did  not  richly  desiorv"  ki 
extraordinary  hunilriMl  merks.     On  the  other  han:.  : 
the  <asi'  «)f  I)r  Carlyl*',  one  of  the  first  that  go:  :; 
<'.\Mr]»itaiit  augmentation,  Lord  (lardonstone,  wh^»  :.' 
f«pd  ill  almost  eviTV  respuet  from  his  brother  Au.i.i 
Irrk,  t<.Id  tli«»  (\»urt  that  the  Doctor  waa  a/fnc*  fill  % 
in  w  h'Kf  miupany  tlnir  lordships  would  be  cKdi^L!*:': 
but  ill  oiili-r  to  (liable  him  to  give  them  a  dinntf.   * 
\\. .:i!il    1m'    propi-r  tiny  sluiuld  give  him  iiometL.rk 

!:a!;'l-o!ii'',    wliirli    tin*    tltllrS    Could    Well    aflbnL 

N    illy  twi'uty  y  ars  ago  an  rceontric  genius^  t-v 
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a  Shetland  minister,  lecturing  in  a  church  in  Strath- 
earn,  where  the  principal  heritor  had  lately  doubled 
his  rent,  told  his  hearers  that  if  Solomon  had  lived  in 
our  day,  he  would  have  added  to  the  horse-lecch'a 
daughter  which  cannot  be  satisfied,  the  Scottish  laird, 
who  calls  "  Rent,  rent !  " 


Not  many  years  ago,  in  walking  upon  the  highroad, 
every  bonnet  and  hat  was  lifted  to  the  gentry  whom 
the  common  people  met.  It  was  an  unmeaning  ex- 
pression of  respect  The  first  who  would  not  bow  the 
knee  to  Baal  were  the  Antiburghera  when  going  to 
church  on  Sunday.  No  such  thing  now  takes  place, 
Sunday  or  Saturday,  among  our  rustics,  even  when 
they  are  acquainted  with  geutlemeu.  It  is  connected 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
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BELLAIRS.    The  Transvaal  War,  1880-81.     Edited  by  Lady  Bel- 

Oo^iBips  with  Oirla  and    Muiiieu*.  Betrothed  and   Free. 

Crown  8io,  ji. 

BESANT.     The  Revolt  of  Mao.      By   Waltbk    Bbsaht,   M.A. 

Eighth  BdUioo.    Crown  B'D.  ji.«d. 

ReadingB  in  Rabelais.    Crowa  8vo,  79.  6d. 

BEVERIDGE.    CalroBsand  Tulliallan;  or  Pertlishireoii  Forth.    Its 

Uiaturyuid  AotlqalUo.    Villi  EliicliUtlaiii  of  Hfitdih  Uh  ud  ChtiMtiT 

BLACKIE.      LaVB  and   Legends  of  Ancient  Oreece.      By  JoHS 
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_..e  Wiadom  of  Goethe.    Fcap.  Svo.    Cloth,  eitra  gilt,  6h. 
BLACKWOOD'S   MAGAZINE,  trom  Conmiencemeiit  in  1817  to 
Jnniiiga^    Na.1.  <loS6a.roniilngi4<>  Volumo. 

—  Index  to  Blackwood's  Magazine.     Vols,  t  to  50.     Svo,  150. 

—  Tales   from    Blackwood.     Forming   Twelve    Volunies   of 
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air  K.  B.  Hwnley, 
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HiR  Pkiolk  PuumDr,  Siuan  .T  Him. 
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Lira  iH  iHi  Pjih  Wist.   By  O.  F.  R 
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CAMPBELL.  Sermons  Preached  btforB  the  Queen  at  Bulniorul. 
Br  the  Rev,  A.  A.  Caupbcu..  UlDliter  of  Cnlhis,  Palilisliiul  bf  ColninmiKl 
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CAREICK.     Koumiss  ;  or.  Fermented  Mare's  Milk ;  and  its  Uses 

to  tb«  TnatniBot  ud  Cure  of  PaliDooiry  ConiompUon,  iDd  othu  WuKng 
Dleeun.  Witb  u  Appindii  an  tbg  belt  k«thudi  01  FEimentlDe  Cow'i  Mllli. 
Br  OioiuiiE  L.  CiBiucK,  H.D.,  L.H.G.S.E.  wui  L.R.C.F.B.,  Phjuotu  to  the 
Brltlili  EmbusT.  SI  Fstenburg,  ftc.  Croim  Bro,  lan.  id. 
CAUVIN.  A  Treasnry  of  the  Enclisli  and  German  Laiiftuages. 
Cnniptled  tnm  the  hnl  Anlbon  and  Leitcognphen  In  both  taogusgu. 
Attapted  to  the  UHe  of  School^  BtudsoU.  Tnvdlen.  iiid  Men  of  BusIudbb; 
ud  Canalng  a  Compinlon  la  lU  Qennon-BnEllBfa  DictluMnn.  By  Jusira 
Cacyik.  LL.D.  &Ph.D.,artfaeUnlve»ltro[ai)ttlneeo.^.  Cmwo  Bvo.;>.6d. 

CAVE-BROWN.     Lambeth   Palace  and  its  Apsociations.     By  J. 
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